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UNITED STATES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Narrative resumed—Public sentiment—Anticipated collision with Texas—Letter of Mr. 
Webster—President’s Message—Governor Bell’s Message—Passage of the Texan 
Boundary Bill in the Senate—Admission of California— Protest of Senators—Territory 
of New Mexico— Wilmot Proviso and non-intervention. 


We closed the history of the United States in our fourth 
volume with the proceedings in the Senate, by which the compro- 
mise bill on the last day of July was deprived of its prominent 
parts, and the portion organizing the territory of Utah alone 
remained. In a note appended to the sixth chapter, we noticed 
the change which had taken place in the national administration 
by the death of President Taylor—the accession of Mr. Fillmore, 
the Vice President, to the presidency—and the organization 
of a new cabinet, of which two prominent members were taken 
from the senate, Mr. Webster as Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Corwin as Secretary of the Treasury. We shall now pursue the 
history of the events and discussions which followed, and which 
at last resulted in the adoption successively of each of the com- 
promise measures. In performing this task we have thought it 
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due to the magnitude of the questions involved and to the deep 
solicitude manifested by the public to write with more than 
usual particularity what was said and done at the time by those 
to whom the government of the country was entrusted; believing 
that this record will hereatter be referred to as a most interesting 
and valuable portion of our national history. 

Eight m« athe of the session had already elapsed, devoted prin- 
cipally to the discussion of the territorial question, and as we have 
already stated, until the last day of July no decisive action of 
either legislative body had indicated the probable result. A 
formidable portion of the Southern representation in Congress 
expecting the application of the Wilmot proviso, or the ad- 
mission of California as a free State—opposed any adjustment 
except on such terms as rendered compromise hopeless, if not 
impracticable. At the same time those representatives from the 
North who sympathized more or less with various anti-slavery 
parties, seemed determined to risk all consequences and impose 
the Wilmot proviso restriction at all hazards. There can be no 
doubt that the members composing both these extreme sections 
were amply sustained and encouraged by the avowed sentiments 
of portions of their respective constituencies. The public mind 
was agitated and alarmed. Threats of disunion and secession 
were freely proclaimed in various quarters. A collision between 
Texas and New Mexico was now apparently inevitable. While 
the administration was strenuously urged to interfere in behalt 
of New Mexico and against Texas, it was declared by many in- 
fluential presses at the South, as well as by leading men, that 
such interference would unite the slave-holding States more una- 
nimously in favor of Texas. Proffers of aid were tendered to 
Texas by several Southern States, and particularly by Governor 
Quitman of Mississippi. 

It was, doubtless, the opinion of General Taylor, that the peo- 

le of New Mexico had a right to form a constitution and apply 
for admission into the Union at such time and in such manner as 
they deemed proper. The South, however, looked upon the ad- 
mission of New Mexico as premature, and considered her 
movement in favor of a state organization as prompted by poli- 
tical objects, and an indirect effort to exclude Southern institu- 
tions, while it relieved the administration and Congress from re- 
sponsibility. Texas considered such an attempt as an infringe- 
ment of her territorial rights, as complicating the means of 
adjusting her boundaries, and gave notice that it would be forcibly 
resisted. 

What might have been the consequences of the threatened eol- 
lision it is needless to conjecture. We may, however, remark 
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that the danger and evils of such conflicts between the general 
and state governments have been more than once encountered, 
and they have been found less disastrous than was anticipated. 
If the real object of Texas, in her hostile demonstrations, were to 
force Congress to a compromise, whatever may be thought of 
the merits of her policy, she may certainly be awarded the 
credit of having contributed effectually to such a consummation. 
It was perhaps fortunate, on the whole, that a necessity was cre- 
ated by the decided action of both Texas and the government of 
the United States for the immediate settlement of the territorial 
questions. Unless Congress had felt constrained, by definitive le- 
gislation, to adjust the Texan boundary, it may well be questioned 
whether it would have been possible to have admitted California, 
established the territories of Utah and New Mexico, or indeed 
to have passed the usual appropriation bills. 

Upon the settlement of the Texan boundary, the determina- 
tion of all other controversies in relation to sectional questions 
depended. We shall therefore dwell in detail upon the events 
preceding and connected with this arrangement. 

On the 6th of August the President transmitted to the Senate 


a message with copies of a letter from Governor Bell of Texas, 


and of a letter in reply thereto from the Secretary of State. 
The letter of the Governor was as follows :— 


* Executive Department, 
* Austin, (Texas,) June 14, 1850. 

“Sm: By authority of the Legislature of Texas, the executive 
of the State, in February last, despatched a special commissioner 
with full power and instructions to extend the civil jurisdiction 
of this State over the unorganized counties of El Paso, Worth, 
Presidio, and Santa Fe, situated upon its north-western limits. 

“That commissioner has reported to me, in an official form, 
that the military officers employed in the service of the United 
States, stationed at Santa Fe, interposed adversely with the in- 
habitants to the fulfillment of his object, by employing their in- 
fluence in favor of the establishment of a separate State govern- 
ment east of the Rio Grande, and within the rightful limits of 
the State of Texas. I transmit to you, herewith, the proclama- 
tion of Colonel John Monroe, acting under the orders of the 
government of the United States, under the designation of civil 
and military governor of the Territory of New Mexico. 

“T have very respectfully to request that your Excelleney will 
cause me to be informed, at your earliest ogee convenience, 
whether or not this officer has acted in this matter under the 
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orders of his government, and whether his proclamation meets 
with the approval of the President of the United States. 
“With assurances of distinguished consideration, I have the 
honor to be your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
“P. H. BELL. 
“To His Excellency, Z. Taylor, 
* President of the United States.” 


To this letter by direction of the new Executive, the Secretary 
of State replied, that the orders of the Secretary of War, dated No- 
vember 19, 1849, addressed to Lieutenant Colonel McCall, instruct- 
ed him not to thwart any manifestations of the people of New Mexi- 
co in favor of forming a State constitution.* Such State constitu- 
tion the Secretary considered as only equivalent to a petition to 
Congress for a State Government. Without the sanction of Con- 
gress, such action of New Mexico was a mere nullity. Whether 
approved or not by Congress, it could neither prejudice nor deter- 
mine any question P begcoms to the boundary line or territorial 
claims of Texas. us considered, the President approved the 
conduct of the Governor of New Mexico as in conformity with 
the instructions of the War Department. Mr. Webster says : 

“T am directed also to state that, in the President’s opinion, 
it would not be just to suppose that the late President desired 
to manifest any unfriendly attitude or aspect towards Texas or 
the claims of Texas. The boundary between Texas and New 
Mexico was known to be disputed; and it was equally well 
known that the executive government of the United States had 
no power to settle the dispute. It is believed that the executive 

ower has not wished—it certainly does not now wish—to inter- 
ere with that question, in any manner whatever, as a question 
of title.” 

The President in his message of the 6th of August, briefly 
sketches the relative positions of Texas, New Mexico, and the 
United States, with respect to the boundaries of the former. He 
alludes to the menacing posture of Texas—specifies the powers 
confided to the executive department of the government 
enumerates the ground upon which it would be necessary to pre- 


serve the status in quo at the date of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, and avows his determination to maintain the existing 
order of things in New Mexico. “But in the mean time, 
if disturbances or collisions arise or should be threatened, it 
is absolutely incumbent on the executive government, however 
painful the duty, to take care that the laws be faithfully main- 
tained ; and he can regard only the actual state of things as it 


* See page 55, vol. 4. 
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existed at the date of the treaty, and is bound to protect all in- 
habitants who were then established, and who now remain north 
and east of the line of demarcation, in the full enjoyment of their 
liberty and property, according to the provisions of the 9th 
article of the treaty ; in other words, all must be now regarded 
as New Mexico which was possessed and occupied as New 
Mexico by citizens of Mexico at the date of the treaty, until a 
definite line of boundary shall be established by competent 
authority.” 

He concludes by recommending to Congress “ the importance 
of an immediate decision, or arrangement, or settlement of the 
question of boundary between Texas and the Territory of New 
Mexico. All considerations of justice, general expediency, and 
domestic tranquillity call for this. It seems to be in its character, 
and by position, the first, or one of the first, of the questions 
growing out of the acquisition of California and New Mexico, 
and now requiring decision. 

“No government can be established for New Mexico, either 
state or territorial, until it shall be first ascertained what New 
Mexico is, and what are her limits and boundaries. These 
cannot be fixed or known till the line of division between her 
and Texas shall be ascertained and established; and numerous 
and weighty reasons conspire, in my judgment, to show that this 
divisional line should be established by Congress, with the 
assent of the government of Texas. If the claim of title on the 
part of Texas appears to Congress to be well founded in whole 
or in part, it is in the competency of Congress to offer her an in- 
demnity for the surrender of that claim. In a case like this, sur- 
rounded as it is by many cogent considerations, all calling for 
amicable adjustment and immediate settlement, the government 
of the United States would be justified, in my opinion, in allow- 
ing an indemnity to Texas, not unreasonable or extravagant, but 
fair, liberal, and awarded in a just spirit of accommodation.” 

Within a week after the delivery of this message, the legis- 
lature of Texas convened in pursuance of the proclama- 
tion of Governor Bell calling an extra session. On the 13th of 
August in his message to the legislature he set forth the claims 
of Texas upon the portion of New Mexico east of the Rio 
Grande. He expressed entire confidence in the justice of the 
Texan claim, and professed an ardent attachment to the Union, 
and the utmost repugnance to any unnecessary collision with the 
— government. He recited the incidents attending Major 

eighbours’ expedition to organize the counties of El Paso, 


Worth, and Santa Fe,—the alleged interference of government 
agents—and the frustration of Major Neighbours’ designs. He 
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enumerated the resources of Texas for the conquest of New 
Mexico—denounced any measure of compromise in Congress 
which should prescribe a boundary for Texas without her pre- 
vious consent, and concluded by recapitulating the advice which 
he had given in a former message, and expressed his regret that 
it had not prevailed. That advice was in these words :—‘ The 
right of Texas to enforce her jurisdiction is not more perfect in 
the county of Travis than it is in the county of Sante Fe; and if 
the employment of the necessary force to enable her to exercise 
that right over a refractory population should produce a collision 
with the federal authorities, the fault will not be hers. She will 
stand exonerated in the judgment of just men from all the fear- 
ful consequences which may result from such a conflict.” But 
he adds in the last message,—‘* There should be no crimination 
or recrimination between the Federal and State governments. 
A proper appreciation of the Union and its benefits abides in 
our State, and so long as this sentiment can exist, consistent with 
independence and honor, it will be fostered with pride. 

“But our rights are still our rights, and when, and in what 
manner they are to be maintained, the Representatives of the 
people are now called on to determine. In your deliberations 
and final action upon this grave and important subject, I trust 
your honorable body will exhibit firmness tempered with mild- 
ness ; decision, after the free exercise of an enlightened judgment; 
self-respect, with a decent regard for the opinions of those who 
stand adversely towards us; and, obtaining a complete victory 
over those high passions which the occasion and these turbuleut 
times are so much calculated to engender, you will, it is hoped, 
exhibit to the world that the youngest member of a great con- 
federacy can, when she feels herself aggrieved, assert with the 
confidence which justice inspires, her just claims, and by moral 
force effectuate a noble end, which in other ages and countries 
could only be consummated by political convulsions and the 
sword.” 

The people of Texas were undoubtedly much excited, and 
very considerable portions of them determined at all hazards to 
maintain what they considered her just rights. Proffers of 
assistance were volunteered in several counties of the State, and 
as far as public opinion could be inferred from expressions by 
public meetings and the press, the people of Texas seemed by 
no means appalled with the formidable power of the adversary 
with whom they proposed to measure swords. All indications 
denoted an approaching conflict. The Government directed 
reinforcements to proceed without delay to New Mexico. In 
this crisis of affairs there was generally evinced throughout the 
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United States a solicitude that Congress by some compromise 
should terminate the dispute, and avert the apprehended horrors 
of intestine commotion. 

The message of the President and the intelligence from Texas 
produced a profound sensation in Congress. A general con- 
viction prevailed at once, that there was a necessity for imme- 
diate action on the part of Congress. The responsibility seemed 
to be thrown upon the legislative department of the government, 
to permit a collision with Texas to ensue, or, by timely enact- 
ments to avert an event so pregnant with danger. 

We have seen that all the compromise bills were defeated in 
the Senate with the exception of that establishing the Territory 
of Utah. Immediately after the passage of that bill, Mr. Pearce, 
of Maryland, had on the fifth of August introduced a bill de- 
fining the northern and the western boundaries of Texas, the re- 
linquishment by the State of all the territories exterior to such 
boundaries, and of all her claims upon the United States.* 

After the message of the President with the accompanying 
documents was sent to Congress, and the urgency of the crisis 
was admitted, the Senators who saw in the settlement of the boun- 
dary between Texas and New Mexico, the first and most important 
step to an adjustment of the whole difficulty, pressed the matter 


to a decision, and the Texas boundary bill was passed by the 
following vote :+ 


* See page 59, vol. 4. 


+A But proposing to the State of Texas the establishment of her northern and westem 
boundaries, the relinquishment by the said State of all territory claimed by her ex- 
terior to said boundaries, and of all her claims upon the United States. 

Be it enacted, §c. That the following propositions shall be and the same hereby are 
offered to the State of Texas, which, when agreed to by the said State, in an act pass- 
ed by the General Assembly, shall be binding and obligatory upon the United States 
and upon the said State of Texas. Provided, That the said agreement by the said 
General Assembly shall be given on or before the ist day of December, 1850. 

First. The State of Texas will agree that her cooulien on the north shall com- 
mence at the point at which the meridian of one hundred degrees west from Green- 
wich is intersected by the parallel of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north lati- 
tude, and shall run from said point due west to the meridian of one hundred and three 
degrees west from Greenwich ; thence her boundary shall run due south to the thirty- 
second degree of north latitude; thence on the said parallel of thirty-two degrees of 
north latitude to the Rio Bravo del Norte; and thence with the channel of said river 
to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Second. The State of Texas cedes to the United States all her claim to territory 
exterior to the limits and boundaries which she agrees to establish by the first article 
of this agreement. 

Third. The State of Texas relinquishes all claim upon the United States for liabil- 
ity of the debts of Texas, and for compensation or indemnity for the surrender to the 
United States of her ships, forts, arsenals, custom-houses, custom-house revenue, arms 
and munitions of war, and public buildings, with their sites, which became the property 
of the United States at the time of annexation. 

Fourth. The United States, in consideration of said establishment of boundaries, 
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Yeas.—Messrs. Badger, Bell, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, Cass, 
Clark, Clemens, Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dawson, Dick- 
inson, Dodge ot Iowa, Douglas, Felch, Foote, Greene, Houston, 
King, Norris, Pearce, Phelps, Rusk, Shields, Smith, Spruance, 
Sturgeon, Wales, Whitcomb, and Winthrop—30. 

ays.—Messrs. Atchison, Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, Butler, 
Chase, Davis of Mississippi, Dodge of Wisconsin, Ewing, Hale, 
Hunter, Mason, Morton, Seward, Soulé, Turney, Underwood, 
Upham, Walker, and Yulee—20. 

The friends of compromise were not disappointed in the effect 
of the passage of the boundary bill upon subsequent legislation ; 
for soon after, on the 13th of August, the bill for the admission 
of California, which had elicited so much discussion and was one 
of the prominent compromise measures, received the sanction of 
the Senate by the following vote: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Baldwin, Bell, Benton, Bradbury, Bright, 
Cass, Chase, Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dickinson, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, Ewing, Felch, Greene, 
Hale, Hamlin, Houston, Jones, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Seward, 
Shields, Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Upham, Wales, 
Walker, Winthrop, and Whiteomb—34. 

Nays.—Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, Butler, Clemens, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Foote, Hunter, King, Mason, 
Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Turney, and Yulee—18. 

Immediately after the passage of the bill, Mr. Butler of South 
Carolina gave notice of a protest which he should ask to be 
placed on the minutes. On the following day this protest was 
offered by Mr. Hunter, who demanded its entry on the journal. 
The paper was suliscribed by Messrs. Mason, Hunter, Butler, 
Barnwell, Turney, Soulé, Davis of Mississippi, Atchison, Mor- 
ton and Yulee. 


cession of claim to territory, and relinquishment of claims, will pay to the State of 
Texas the sum of ten millions of dollars, in a stock bearing five per cent. interest, and 
redeemable at the end of fourteen years, the interest payable half-yearly at the Trea- 
— of the United States. 

ifth. Immediately after the President of the United States shall have been furnished 
with an authentic copy of the act of the General Assembly of Texas accepting these pro- 
positions, he shall cause the stock to be issued in favor of the State of Texas, as provided 
for in the fourth article of this agreement. Provided, That no more than five millions of 
said stock shall be issued until the creditors of the State holding bonds and other certificates 
of stock of Texas for which duties on imports were specially pledged, shall first file at 
the Treasury of the United States releases of all claim against the United States for or 
on account of said bonds or certificates, in such form as shall be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and approved by the President of the United States ; Provided, 
also, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to impair or qualify any thing 
contained in the third article of the second section of the joint resolution for annexing 
Texas to the United States, approved March Ist, 1845, either as regards the number of 
States that may hereafter be formed out of the State of Texas, or otherwise. 
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Upon the question of entering the protest on the journal a 
debate took place. Senators Hunter, Cass, Shields, Butler, Ber- 
rien and Davis of Mississippi, declared themselves in favor of 
entering it on the eae 3 not as a motion of right on 
the part of the protestants, but as an act of courtesy. They de- 
nied that its reception and entry would constitute a pre- 
cedent which would hereafter be obligatory on the Sen- 
ate, but that the reception of future protests would still rest 
in the discretion of the Senate, to be decided on their merits. 
That this was an extraordinary occasion of great solemnity, and 
that when similar occasions happened hereatter, they would sug- 
gest for themselves the proper treatment; that if the Senate 
must err on this question, it were better that the error should be 
in favor of the largest liberty of discussion and remonstrance by 
the minority. 

On the other side Senators Badger, Benton, Davis of Massa- 
chusetts, Baldwin, Winthrop, Foote, and Downs, contended that 
from the proceedings of the convention which formed the Con- 
stitution, it appears that the entry of the ayes and noes was per- 
mitted expressly as a substitute for the right of protest; that this 
right was claimed as a privilege of Peers in the British House of 
Lords, and was not in much repute even in England; that no 
such right existed in the British House of Commons; that no 
analogy subsisted between the American Senate and the British 
House of Lords ; that the protest would be inconvenient ; and 
finally that the Senate had, on more than one occasion in times 

ast, refused to sanction the record of a protest by Senators. 
he subject was disposed of after prolonged debate, and was 
laid on the table by a vote of 22 to 19. 

On the 14th of August, the Senate passed the Bill organizing 
the Territory of New Mexico, by a vote of 27 to 10, as follows: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Benton, Berrien, Bradbury, 
Bright, Cass, Cooper, Dawson, Dodge of lowa, Douglas, Downs, 
Felch, Houston, Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, Norris, Pratt, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Sturgeon, Underwood, Wales, and 
Whitcomb—27. 

Nays.—Messrs. Chase, Davis of Massachusetts, Dodge of 
Wisconsin, Greene, Hamlin, Miller, Phelps, Upham, Walker 
and Winthrop—10. 

Thus in the short space of two weeks the Senate had disposed 
of the important subject of the Texas boundary, the establish- 
ment of the Territory of Utah, the admission of California, and 
the formation of the territorial government of New Mexico. In 
the opinion of the majority it was not deemed safe, in such an 
emergency as then existed, to indulge in any nice scruples about 
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the particular terms of adjustment, but to make sacrifices even 
of opinion for the sake of the Union. There were those however 
in the minority who rigidly adhered to the free-soil proviso, and 
resolved not to abandon the grounds of their political faith to 
avert what to them seemed only apparent dangers. 

It was very obvious at this stage of congressional ac- 
tion that the Wilmot Proviso could not be applied during the 
session of the thirty-first Congress to any of thes new territories. 
Whatever might be the sentiment of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate had fully and decidedly committed itself on the 
question. 

As it may be interesting hereafter to refer to the evidence on 
this subject, we insert it. 

When the bill for the establishment of a territorial government 
for New Mexico was under consideration, Mr. Chase of Ohio, 
moved the following clause as an amendment to one of the sec- 
tions of the bill :— 

“* Nor shall there be in said territory either slavery or involun- 
tary servitude, otherwise than in punishment of crime, whereof 
the party shail have been duly convicted, and have been per- 
sonally guilty.” 

The ayes and noes being ordered on the question of the 
adoption of this amendment, it was rejected by the following 
vote :— 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Bright, Chase, Cooper, 
Davis of Massachusetts, Dodge of Wisconsin, Felch, Greene, 
Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Norris, Phelps, Shields, Smith, Upham, 
Walker, Whitcomb, and Winthrop—20. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Cass, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, 
Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, amen. Mason, Morton, 
Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soulé, Sturgeon, Underwood, and Wales. 
—25. 

The doctrine of non-intervention, however, (as it has been 
ealled,) 7.¢., of leaving to the inhabitants of a territory the pri- 
vilege of admitting or prohibiting the existence of slavery 
therein, was expressly sanctioned by the following proviso in the 
first section :— 

“ And provided further, That, when admitted as a State, the 
said territory, or any portion of the same, shall be received into 
the Union with or without slavery, as their constitution may pre- 
scribe at the time of their admission.” 

At the same time the right of trying the validity of any State 
legislation establishing slavery in the new territory (in which it 
was contended it could never be rightfully authorized) by pro- 
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ceedings in final resort before the Supreme Court of the United 
States was secured, on motion of Mr. Hale, by the following 
clause in the ninth section of the bill: 

“ Except only that in all cases involving title to slaves, the said 
writs of error or appeals shall be allowed and decided by the 
said Supreme Court without regard to the value of the matter, 
property, or title in controversy ; and except also that a writ of 
error or appeal shall also be allowed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the decision of the said Supreme Court cre- 
ated by this act, or of any judge thereof, or of the district 
courts created by this act, or of any judge thereof, upon any 
writ of habeas corpus involving the question of personal free- 
dom.” 

The various subjects involved in these important measures, 
now sanctioned by the Senate, had all been elaborately and with 
great ability discussed in that body. During the long debates 
which took place on each question as it came up for considera- 
tion, every argument which ingenuity, learning and interest dic- 
tated on either side was produced, maintained or resisted with 
consummate eloquence and power. Without the Senate, like- 
wise, as well as within that dignified body, in every part of the 
country, each question was subjected to severe and logical inves- 
tigation, and considered in every light in which reason, passion, 
interest, or prejudice could view it. When, therefore, the final 
action of the Senate became known, a general impatience was 
manifested of any further debate. The members of the House 
of Representatives sympathized with this general feeling which 
pervaded the country and proceeded without delay to dispose of 
the important bills which, having thus passed the Senate, were 
now transmitted to them for consideration. 


CHAPTER IL 


The action of the House of Representatives on the Texas boundary bill— Question on its 
rejection—Mr. Boyd’s amendment—Other amendments—Final passage of the bill, in- 
cluding the New Mexico territorial bill—Admission of California—The Utah bill— 
Amendments—Considerations relating to the acquisition of new territory and especially to 
that of California—The importance of California to the Union—Her boundaries, Con- 
stitution, &c- 


Wuen the bill organizing the territory of Utah was severed 
from the general Fala inne bill and sent by the Senate to the 
House, it was received with derision. Some of those who were 
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hostile to any compromise, except on extreme terms, were dispos- 
ed to be merry at the expense of the Senate, for sending to them 
a measure of so little importance compared with those other 
measures so long under consideration. But when this inauspi- 
cious result of nine months’ laborious discussion was followed soon 
after, by the adoption of the component parts of the celebrated 
compromise bills, separately but definitively disposed of by ma- 
jorities which exceeded expectation—the House of Representa- 
tives at once met the responsibility thus thrown upon it, with a 
promptitude fully equal to the public anxiety. 

On the 28th of August, the House took up the Utah bill and 
referred it to the committee of the whole, by a vote of 140 to 61. 
The Texas boundary bill was then read for the first time, and the 
question stated to be on the second reading. Mr. Inge objected 
to the second reading, and the Speaker said that in compliance 
with the rules where objection was made to the second reading of 
a bill, the question would be, “Shall this bill be rejected ?” 

Mr. Hilliard, of Alabama, addressed the House on the ques- 
tion pending. He made an argument in support of the title of 
Texas to the full extent of the territory claimed by her. Other 
gentlemen, however, thought of this title quite differently ; and 
as Texas was willing to accept the line proposed in the Senate’s 
bill, he was ready to vote for it, provided he could have assur- 
ances that the territory cut off from that State would not be sub- 
jected to any act of legislation hostile to the interests of the 
Southern States. 

Mr. Hilliard closed his speech by exhibiting the true character 
of our government ; complex, combining the principles of liberty, 
which originated with the Grecian States, with the modern re- 
presentative principle; a government with checks and balances ; 
and he insisted that our present troubles grew out of a departure 
of the general government from its appropriate sphere. Tt must 
be restored to its true sphere. He denied that the government 
was a failure, but, on the contrary, the noblest political struc- 
ture which the world had ever seen, and conferring more actual 
liberty than any other system under heaven. Its overthrow 
would involve the whole country, North and South, in ruin, 
and would leave the hopes of mankind in darkness which nothing 
could illumine. 

The question being taken on the rejection of the bill, it was de- 
cided in the negative by yeas 34, nays 168.* 


* Yeas—Messrs. Everett, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Cable, Campbell, Clark, Colcock, 
Cole, Doty, Durkee, Giddings, Hammond, Sampson W. Harris, Hebard, Howe, Hub- 
bard, Hunter, Inge, Robert W. Johnson, Julian, Preston King, Matteson, McQueen, 
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The Bill was then read a second time. Mr. Linn Boyd, of 
Kentucky, moved, as an amendment, the incorporation of the 
Utah and New Mexico territorial bills as they passed the Senate, 
with the exception of the items of appropriation contained in 
those bills. The object of the exception was to prevent the re- 
ference of the bill to a committee in accordance with the standing 
rules. Mr. Boyd’s motion was objected to, but the Speaker 
decided it to be in order—and on an appeal taken, the House 
sustained the Speaker’s decision. The importance of this motion 
of Mr. Boyd was immediately perceived by all. The friends of 
the compromise bills had become satisfied that it was necessary 
as a preliminary step to the passage of any of them, that the 
Texas boundary bill should be passed. Yet it was well ascer- 
tained that this measure could not pass in the first instance alone. 
It was indispensable that the entire territorial question should be 
disposed of at the same time. It was also probable that, if the 
House were permitted to commence the work of amending the 
Senate’s bills, it would be impossible to pass them at the present 
session. Protracted debates and angry sectional feelings would 
be developed, and the excitement already existing increased and 

ravated in virulence. 

Vhen the House met on the following day a strenuous effort 
was made by Mr. Meade of Va., and Mr. Burt of South Carolina, 
to reverse the Speaker’s decision of the previous day, so as to 
introduce a motion to refer the bill to a Committee. The House 
however sustained the Speaker. When Mr. Boyd being entitled 
to the floor said that the amendment which he had the honor to 


Meade, Orr, Powell, Root, Sackett, Schoolcraft, Seddon, Spalding, Wallace, Wilmot, 
Woodward—34. 

Nays—Messrs. Albertson, Alexander, Allen, Alston, Anderson, Ashe, Ashmun, Bay, 
Bayly, Beale, Bingham, Bissell, Bokee, Booth, Bowie, Bowlin, Boyd, Breck, Briggs, 
Brooks, William J. Brown, Buel, Burrows, Chester Butler, Thomas B. Butler, Cabell, 
George A. Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, Calvin, Carter, Casey, Chandler, Clingman, 
W. R. W. Cobb, Corwin, Crowell, Deberry, Dimmick, Disney, Dixon, Duer, Duncan, 
Edmundson, Elliot, Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, Ewing, Featherston, Fitch, 
Fowler, Freedley, Fuller, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmore, Gorman, Gott, Gould, Green, Grin- 
nell, Hall, Halloway, Hamilton, Hampton, Haralson, Harlan, Isham G. Harris, Hay, 
Haymond, oe ibbard, Hilliard, Hoagland, Houston, Howard, Joseph W. Jackson, 
William T. Jackson, Andrew Johnson, James L. Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, Kerr, 
Geo. G. King, James G. King, John A. King, LaSere, Leffler, Littlefield, Horace 
Mann, Job Mann, Marshall, Mason, McClernand, McDonald, McDowell, McGaughey, 
McKissock, McLanahan, Robert M. McLane, Finis E. McLean, McMullen, Mc Willie, 
Meacham, Millson, Moore, Morehead, Morris, Morse, Morton, Nelson, Newell, Ogle, 
Olds, Otis, Outlaw, Owen, Parker, Peaslee, Peck, Phelps, Phenix, Pitman, Potter, 
Putnam, Reynolds, Robbins, Robinson, Rockwell, Rose, Gian Rumsey, Savage, Saw- 
telle, Schenck, Schermerhorn, Shepperd, Silvester, Sprague, Stanly, F. P. Stanton, R. 
H. Stanton, Stetson, Strong, Sweetser, Taylor, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, James 
Eyre John B. Thompson, Thurman, Toombs, Tuck, Underhill, Van Dyke, 
Venable, Vinton, Walden, Waldo, Watkins, Wellborn, Wentworth, White, Whittlesey, 
Wildrick, Williams, Wilson, Wood, Young—168. 
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offer yesterday had been printed in the “ Congressional Globe ;” 
and in various other forms the bill and amendments, in all its 
important features, had been published, and doubtless well con- 
sidered also. He did not purpose, therefore, as he regarded it 
entirely unnecessary to do so, to take up the time of the House 
in explanation of the bill or the amendment which he had offered. 
Having taken no part in the very long and able discussion which 
had taken place upon the general question of slavery, as connected 
with the territory acquired from Mexico, he had intended to go 
into an examination at some length of the propositions contained 
in the bill and amendment; but he now determined to waive 
that intention, and to forego any purpose he had had to submit, 
at any considerable length, remarks upon this subject. The path 
was a beaten one. They had already investigated each and every 
important feature contained in the bill and amendment, and 
they all knew what they were. Every gentleman on that floor 
was as well prepared now to vote upon this question as he would 
be next week, next month, ornext year. It had become a matter 
of importance whether they should consider this bill in a connected 
or a separate form. Various opinions and a degree of feeling 
was expressed in regard to that. Before he offered the amend- 
ment, he was approached on one side and the other, and had 
received opinions so conflicting that he was left in doubt as to 
what his duty was. His object in offering the amendment was 
to test the sense of the House on the non-intervention principle. 
He did not desire to see an omnibus. If, however, the questions 
could be settled in that form he should rejoice; or if by acting 
on the bills separately, he should still be content. He therefore 
proposed to withdraw that portion of his amendment relating to 
Jtah, to satisfy every body that he was acting in good faith, to 
test the sense of this body on the subject of non-intervention. 
He wanted to see the principle carried out. He wanted to see 
peace restored. [He was for the Union andthe Constitution as it 
is, and he wanted these principles faithfully executed. He was 
not so much for the Union because it protected us from foreign 
gression, but because it Fiplamet us against one another. He 
hoped that the House would now act. He withdrew so much of 
the amendment as related to a territorial Government for Utah, 
for the purpose of simplifying the measure. 

Various amendments and motions were moved, among others 
the following amendment was moved by Mr. Clingman of North 
Carolina, to amend the amendment of Mr. Boyd to the bill by 
adding thereto the following as an additional section : 

“ Be it further enacted, That all that portion of territory 
acquired from Mexico by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, bound- 
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ed as follows: By a line commencing on the Pacific ‘ocean on 
the parallel of 36° north latitude, three miles from the main land ; 
running thence due east till it strikes the Sierra Nevada; thence 
eastwardly and northerly with the crest of said mountain range 
until it strikes the parallel of 37° north latitude ; thence due east 
with said parallel until it strikes the Sierra Madre: thence south- 
erly with the crest of the same until it reaches the boundary 
between the United States and the republic of Mexico ; thence 
westwardly with said boundary to the Pacific ocean ; thence 
northwardly with the coast to the beginning. The whole of the 
said territory to constitute the Territory of Colorado ; and that 
the Government of said Territory shall in all respects be similar 
to that provided for the territory of New Mexico by the accompa- 
nying provisions of this bill.” 

The following amendment to a motion of Mr. MeClernand to 
commit the Bill to the Committee of the whole, was moved by 
Mr. Root of Ohio: “ with instructions so to amend the bill as to 
exclude slavery from all the territory acquired from Mexico by the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, lying eastward of California.” 

On Mr. Root’s motion a discussion ensued in which several 
gentlemen took a part. Governor McDowell, of Virginia, 
said that reference had been made to a speech which he 
delivered in the Virginia Legislature twenty years ago on 
the evils of slavery; whether the arguments he then advanced 
were right or wrong, true or false, they were spoken in 
the right place, addressed to the right audience, and invoked 
the action of the rightful authority. They were addressed 
to the people of Virginia. Slavery was an institution estab- 
lished under their own laws, and they only had the right to 
modify, abrogate, or continue it. Congress never had the power 
to establish or act on slavery in any way whatever. Until 
Congress has the right, it is unwise, and mischievous and power- 
less for any good purpose, to pass the Wilmot proviso. The 
whole coniecl: shvaba be taken from those who are alien to 
slavery, and should rest with those who are connected with it. 
Leave it to the interests and wisdom of those who, through the 
providence of God, have it. He objected to the proviso because 
it was unconstitutional, harsh and unnecessary. The first object 
of the proviso was to give all the territory now, and all that may 
hereafter come into the Union to the free States, whether by 
diplomacy or conquest, and exclude the whole South, no matter 
what may be her relations and her contributions to it. The proviso, 
in its length and breadth, was an undisguised, deliberate diienion 
proposition. No other result could inure. If the South should 
attempt to restrict the North, and prevent her from extending her 
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limits, and make ofall the territory ever taken into the Union slave- 
holding States, what would be the feeling of the North? He asked 
the gentleman, in all confidence and manliness, to say whether in 
such a case their indignation and wrath would not boil over? 
Would they not regard it as a dereliction of common rights and 
brotherly affection? Would there not be a —- pe, of 
the people of the North? He insisted on equality of rights, and in 
conclusion, eulogized the South, and made an earnest and patriotic 
appeal to all sections to put down er cause of dissension, and 
to dwell in bonds of perpetual brotherhood. 

Mr. McClernand subsequently withdrew his motion to com- 
mit, and Mr. Root’s motion fell with it. 

Mr. McLean, of Maryland, renewed the motion to commit, and 
immediately insisted on the previous question. In this state of 
the question, the House met on the 4th of September. Mr. 
Clingman’s amendment was negatived, and also Mr. Boyd’s 
amendment, by a vote of 98 to 106, and then followed a refusal to 
order the bill to a third reading by a vote of 80 to 126. Mr. 
Boyd moved to re-consider this vote, and thereupon the House 
adjourned. Although the action thus far was adverse to 
Mr. Boyd’s amendment, hopes were still entertained that a 
majority would ultimately sustain it. If, as some supposed, the 
previous votes indicated the determination of the House to reject 
absolutely the compromise with Texas, it was conceded that none 
of the measures passed by the Senate could possibly receive the 
sanction of the Rates The country would thus be thrown back 
into the position in which it was placed at the commencement of 
the session, and the danger of an open conflict become immi- 
nent, involving the whole South in union against the threatened 
interposition of the Federal Government, in the dispute between 
Texas and New Mexico. 

To the relief of those who entertained these apprehensions, the 
House on the 8th of September, after a severe struggle, adopted 
Mr. Boyd’s amendment incorporating the bill for organizing the 
territory of New Mexico with the Texas boundary bill before the 
House, but refused to order the bill to a third reading by a vote 
of 99 to 107. Mr. Howard of Texas wanted to reconsider the 
vote, which the Speaker intimated was not in order. On the 6th 
of September, the House overruled the opinion of the Speaker, 
and adopted Mr. Howard’s motion to reconsider; and the bill 
was passed by a majority of ten. The following is the vote of the 
House on the final passage : 

Yeas—Messrs. Albertson, Alston, Anderson, Andrews, Bay, 
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Bayly, Beale, Bokee, Bowie, Bowlin, Boyd, Breek, Briggs, Brooks, 
Wm. J. Brown, Buel, C. Butler, E. C. Cabell, G. A. Caldwell, J. P. 
Caldwell, Casey, Chandler, W. R. W. Cobb, Deberry, Dimmick, 
Disney, Duer, Tidcom: Denham, Edmundson, Eliot, Ewing, Fitch, 
Fuller, Gentry, Gerry, Gilmore, Gorman, Green, Grinnell, Hall, 
Hammond, Isham G. Harris, T. L. Harris, Haymond, Hibbard, 
Hilliard, Hoagland, Houston, Howard, A. Johnson, I. L. Johnson, 
Jones, Kaufman, Kerr, George G. King, Leftler, Levin, Littlefield, 
Job Mann, Marshall, Mason, McClernand, McDonald, McDowell, 
McKissock, McLanahan, Robert M. McLane, Finis E. McLean, 
McMullen, Morehead, Morton, Nelson, Outlaw, Owen, Parker, 
Peaslee, Phoenix, Pitman, Potter, Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, 
Rose, Ross, Savage, Schermerhorn, Sheppard, Stanly, Frederick 
P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Strong, Taylor, Thomas, James 
Thompson, John B. Thomson, Thurmam, Toombs, Underhill, 
Walden, Watkins, Wellborn, White, Whittlesey, Wildrick, 
Williams, Wilson, and Young—107. 

Yeas—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Averett, Baker, Bennett, 
Bingham, Booth, Bowdon, Albert G. Brown, Burrows, Burt, T. 
B. Butler, Cable, Calvin, Campbell, Carter, Clark, Clingman, 
Coleock, Cole, Conger, Corwin, Crowell, Daniel, Dickey, Dixon, 
Doty, Durkee, N. Evans, Featherston, Fowler, Giddings, Gott, 
Halloway, Haralson, Harlan, Sampson W. Harris, Hebard, 
Henry, Holladay, Holmes, Howe, Hubbard, Hunter, Inge, 
Joseph W. Jackson, William T. Jackson, Robert W. Johnson, 
Julian, James G. King, John A. King, Preston King, La Sere, 
Horace Mann, Matteson, McGaughey, McQueen, McWillie, 
Meacham, Meade, Millson, Moore, Moris, Morse, Newell, Ogle, 
Olds, Orr, Otis, Peck, Phelps, Powell, Putnam, Reed, Reynolds, 
Rockwell, Root, Rumsey, Rackett, Sawtelle, Schenck, School- 
craft, Seddon, Silvester, Sprague, Thad. Stevens, Stetson, Sweet- 
ser, Jacob Thompson, Tuck, Van Dyke, Venable, Vinton, Waldo, 
Wallace, Wentworth, and Woodward—97. 

The passage of this bill was received throughout the country 
with unbounded expressions of satisfaction by all those who con- 
sidered that the country had been extricated from a position of 
great danger. By others, who had at no time admitted the exist- 
ence of any danger which threatened the peace or safety of the 
country—and who were in favor of excluding slavery from New 
Mexico by positive enactment of Congress—the bill was imme- 
diately a vehemently denounced. Still the great majority 
of the people were undoubtedly pleased with the bill and re- 
lieved from the anxiety which they had felt previous to its 
adoption. It became now apparent that all the original compro- 


mise bills would be passed, and that the elements of discord 
VOL. V. 2 
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which had so long agitated the public mind, must for a season 
be quieted. 

On the 7th of September the House of Representatives took 
up the bill for the admission of California. Mtr. Thompson of 

ississippi moved a substitute for the bill, providing for the 
creation of a State north of latitude 36 30, and of a territory 
south of it which when entitled to admission as a State, should 
be admitted with or without slavery, as the inhabitants might 
determine. 

In advocating this proposition he said, “that from one end of 
this Union to the other there was no other feeling than that the 
boundaries of California as now claimed were outrageous and 
unreasonable. If the people in California, having been left 
without a government, had assembled together in good faith, 
made a government for their own use and protection, and pre- 
scribed to themselves limits which simply looked to a government 
for themselves and their protection, there would have been no 
objection in any part of the Union ; but, in view of the cireum- 
stances that attended the formation of that government, which 
seemed to be to fix a fundamental law for an empire, he did not 
believe, unless for political consequences, that the proceeding 
wold have been sanctioned by the vote of a solitary member on 
that floor. But California had excluded the South, had excluded 
slavery, and in that was the charm. If he believed that the 
people of that State had, in good faith, formed a law simply for 
their own protection, he could not have objected to their pro- 
ceedings, but the whole proceedings showed that it was done as 
a political movement, and that the House was called upon to 
sanction what he believed was one of the most outrageous propo- 
sitions ever perpetrated.” 

Mr. Thompson’s substitute was rejected by a vote of 71 to 134, 
and the bill for the admission of California as it had passed the 
Senate, was carried through the House by the following decid- 
ed vote. 

Yeas—Messrs Albertson, Alexander, Allen, Anderson, An- 
drews, Baker, Bay, Bennet, Bingham, Bissel, Bokee, Booth, 
Bowie, Bowlin, Breck, Briggs, Brooks, William J. Brown, Buel, 
Burrows, Chester Butler, ii omas B. Butler, Cable, Joseph P. 
Caldwell, Calvin, Campbell, Carter, Casey, Chandler, Clarke, 
Cole, Corwin, Crowell, Dickey, Dimmick, Disney, Dixon, 
Doty, Duer, Duncan, Dunham, Durkee, Eliot, Alexander Evans, 
Nathan Evans, Ewing, Fitch, Fowler, Freedley, Fuller, Gentry, 
Gerry, Giddings, Gilmore, Gorman, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, Hall, 
Holloway, Hamilton, Harlan, Thomas L. Harris, Haymond, 
Henry, Hibbard, Hoagland, Houston, Howe, Hunter, William 
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T. Jackson, Andrew Johnson, James L. Johnson, Jones, Julian, 
Kerr, George G. King, James G.King, John A. King, Preston King, 
Leffler, Levin, Littlefield, Horace Mann, Job Mann, Marshall, 
Mason, Matteson, McClernand, McDonald, McGaughey, McKis- 
sock, McLanahan, Robert M. McLane, Finis E. McLean, Mea- 
cham, Moore, Morehead, Morris, Nelson, Newell, Ogle, Olds, 
Otis, Peaslee, Peck, Phelps, Phoenix, Pitman, Potter, Putnam, 
Reed, Reynolds, Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, Root, Rose, Ross, 
Rumsey, Sackett, Sawtelle, Schenck, Schermerhorn, Schooleratt, 
Silvester, Sprague, Stanley, Thaddeus Stevens, Stetson, Strong, 
Sweetser, Taylor, James Thompson, John B. Thompson, Thurman, 
Tuck, Underhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, Walden, Waldo, Watkins, 
Wentworth, White, Whittlesey, Wildrick, Williams, Wilson, and 
Young.— 150. 

Nays.—Messrs. Alston, Ashe, Averett, Bayly, Beale, Bowdon, 
Boyd, Albert G. Brown, Burt, Cabell, George A. Caldwell, Cling- 
man, W. R. W. Cobb, Coleock, Daniel, Deberry, Edmundson, 
Green, Featherston, Haralson, I. G. Harris, 8. W. Harris, Hil- 
liard, Holladay, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, Joseph W. Jackson, 
Robert W. Johnson, Kaufman, La Sere, McDowell, McMullen, 
McQueen, Me Willie, Meade, Milson, Morse, Morton, Orr, Out- 
law, Owen, Parker, Powell, Savage, Seddon, Shepperd, Frede- 
rick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, 
Toombs, Venable, Wallace, Wellborn, and Woodward.—56. 

The House immediately, in committee of the whole, proceeded 
to the consideration of the Senate’s bill, organizing the Territory 
of Utah. In the debates which ensued, much was said of impor- 
tance, as indicating the reception which the previously sanctioned 
bills were likely to meet in the different sections of the country. 

Mr. Wentworth moved to amend the bill by inserting therein 
the following proviso : 

“ Provided further, That neither slavery nor involuntary ser- 
vitude, except for crime, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted, shall exist in the territory.” This amendment was 
rejected by a vote of 69 to 78. 

Mr. Seddon of Virginia then moved the following amendment, 
to come in immediately after the provision that the territories, 
when formed into States, should be admitted with or without 
slavery, as the people should in their constitutions declare. 

* And that prior to the formation of State constitutions, there 
shall be no prohibition by reason of any law or usage existing in 
said territory, or by the action of the territorial legislature, of 
the emigration of all citizens of the United States with any kind 
of property recognized as such in any of the States of the Union.” 
fr. S. said, “I offer this amendment, for no purpose of 
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mere delay or obstruction, but in good faith, to obtain an 
expression of the sense of the committee. It is not my pur- 
pose to comment upon the details or character of the measures 
which, by its action on yesterday and to-day, it is clear that this 
House has resolved to consummate and pass. I feel too strongly 
and deeply the gross wrong and outrage they inflict on my section 
and State to characterize them in terms at once just and befitting 
the decorum of this place. This, the last in the series, is indeec 
the least objectionable, because it is based on the semblance of 
non-intervention, and may be considered as holding out the profes- 
sion of not excluding from the poor remnant of the magnificent 
acquisitions obtained from Mexico, covered by its provisions, the 
citizens of slaveholding States with their property. From all the 
residue, I fear, the Southerner with his property must be held 
forever excluded—from the wide domains and exhaustless treas- 
ures of California, by positive prohibition, now consummated and 
ratified by the legislative sanction of this Congress, and from the 
whole extent, as well of the territory purchased from Texas as 
of that included under the designation of New Mexico, both by 
the supposed operation of Mexican law, and the well-known de- 
termination so recently evinced by the people on whom present 
power is conferred to exclude the institutions of the South. I 
wish, sir, to see if the principle of non-intervention is really to 
be adopted and carried out in relation to it. What benefit to us 
that States are to be admitted from this territory, with or with- 
out slavery, as the people forming State constitutions may prefer, 
if, in the intermediate time, the slaveholder with his property is 
to be excluded by the pretext of Mexican law, or by the territo- 
rial legislation of the insignificant communities now occupying 
it? Ly the vote of the committee on my amendment we can 
determine whether this alleged intervention be a substance, a 
reality, or a mere shadow of a name—a pretence and a cover for 
our exclusion, under the supposed operation of Mexican laws, or 
by hostile squatter legislation.” 

The question was taken on the amendment, and resulted in the 
negative—ayes 55, noes 85. 

r. Stevens, of Pennsylvania, moved to strike from the first 
section of the bill the following : 

* And when admitted as a State, the said Territory, or any 
portion of the same, shal! be received into the Union, with or 
without slavery, as their constitution may prescribe at the time 
of their admission.” 

Mr. 8. said he understood that it was intended to form territo- 
rial governments on the principle of non-intervention. This was 
what he desired should be done ; but in doing this they were pro- 
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posing to go still further, and expressly provide for the condi- 
tion of things in the territories for all time tocome. He thought 
that it did not become this Congress to attempt to bind future 
Congresses. In his opinion, each Congress ought to shoulder 
its own responsibilities. He desired that the regulation of 
this matter should be left to the future, when the territories 
should present themselves for admission into the Union. “I 
know [continued Mr. 8.] that there are a great many gentlemen 
of the North, who, notwithstanding the express instructions of 
their legislatures, are ready to act upon the other bills, and leave 
the question respecting slavery to be determined by the inhabit- 
ants of the territory. 

“‘ There are others of us who have made up our minds never to 
vote for the admission of new slave States, except those which 
we are already bound by compact to admit, as in the case of the 
new States to be formed from a part of Texas. Now, in order to 
avoid this whole question, I desire to strike out what I have indi- 
cated, without inserting anything whatever.” 

The question was taken by tellers on the amendment, and it 
was rejected—ayes 58, noes 85. 

The bill was then passed, 97 to 85.* 

With the passage of this bill terminated the long and arduous 
conflict, respecting the interference by Congress, with the subject 
of slavery in the Territories, which sprung up immediately after 
the acquisition of California and New Mexico, by the treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. 


The acquisition of new territory had once before violently con- 


* Yeas.—Messrs. Albertson, Alston, Anderson, Ashe, Averett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, 
Bissell, Bokee, Bowlin, Boyd, Breck, Briggs, Brooks, William J. Brown, Chester But- 
ler, George A. Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, Casey, W. R. W. Cobb, Daniel, Deberry, 
Dimmick, Disney, Dunham, Edmundson, Eliot, Alexander Evans, Ewing. Fuller, 
Gentry, Gerry, Gilmore, Gorman, Hall, Haralson, I. G. Harris, T. L. Harris, Haymond, 
Hibbard, Hilliard, Hoagland, Houston, Howard, J. W. Jackson, A. Johnson, J. John- 
son, Jones, Kaufman, Kerr, La Sere, Leffler, Levin, Littlefield, Job Mann, Marshall, 
Mason, McClernand, McDonald, McDowell, McLanahan, R. M. McLane, F. E. Me- 
Lean, McMullen, McWillie, Morehead, Morton, Outlaw, Owen, Parker, Peaslee, Pit- 
man, Potter, Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, Rose, Ross, Savage, Shepperd, Stanly, 
F. P. Stanton, R. H. Stanton, Strong, Jacob Thompson, James Thompson, J. B. Thomp- 
me Thurman, Toombs, Walden, Watkins, Welborn, Wildrick, Williams, Wilson, and 

oung—97. 

Nays.—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Bennet, Bingham, Booth, Bowdon, A. G. Brown, 
Burrows, Burt, T. B. Butler, Joseph Cable, Calvin Campbell, Chandler, Clark, Col- 
cock, Cole, Corwin, Crowell, Dickey, Dixon, Doty, Duer, Duncan, Durkee, Nathan 
Evans, Featherston, Fitch, Fowler, Giddings, Gott, Gould, Halloway, Harlan, 8. W. 
Harris, Hebard, Henry, Holladay, Holmes, Howe, Hubbard, Hunter, Inge, W. T- 
Jackson, Julian, G. G. King, J. G. King, J. A. King, P.King, Horace Mann, Matteson, 
McKissock, McQueen, Meacham, Meade, Moore, Morris, Nelson, Newell, Ogle, Olds, 
Ous, Peck, Reed, Reynolds, Root, Rumsey, Sackett, Sawtelle, Schenck, Schoolcraft, 
Seddon, Silvester, Sprague, Thaddeus Stevens, Stetson, Sweetser, Taylor, Tuck, Van 
Dyke, Vinton, Waldo, Wallace, Wentworth, and Woodward—85. 
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vulsed the country. The purchase of Louisiana by Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s administration was vigorously resisted by many northern 
statesmen, and the admission of the State of Louisiana into the 
Union was pronounced by the legislature of Massachusetts to be 
unconstitutional. The people of the South were generally favor- 
able to the annexation of Texas, and to the war with Mexico, by 
which the Territories of New Mexico and California were ac- 
quired, but when it became apparent that these territories would 
become inhabited principally by emigrants from the non-slave- 
holding States, they very naturally viewed with repugnance these 
unforeseen results. During the Presidential election of 1848, the 
South had approved with very great unanimity the doctrine of non- 
éntervention. Her leading statesmen and politicians had in many 
instances expressed the opinion that the people of a territory in 
forming a State constitution were entitled to say for themselves 
whether they would tolerate or prohibit slavery.* When, there- 
fore, California offered herself for admission with a constitution 
made by her own people, the South could not consistently refuse 
her assent to that constitution, on the ground that slavery was 
prohibited. Other ground was therefore taken: that her territo- 
ry was too large—that the public domain was not adequately 
protected—and that a portion of the country south of latitude 
36 30 should be reserved for another State. The pressure for the 
admission of California, however, was too powerful for any oppo- 
sition to resist. Her population was composed of people trom 
every Siate in the Union, who were urging upon members of 
Congress the strongest considerations, of a private as well as of a 

ublie character, in favor of her admission. The remoteness of 
Sole position, the necessity which existed for the speedy establish- 
ment of an organized government there, the unsettled state of the 
land titles to her territory, certain to become more complicated 
as her population increased, the value of her immense commerce, 
and the wealth known to be treasured in her soil, all constituted 
an array of arguments so potent as to be overwhelming and 
irresistible. e have seen that it was proposed early in 
the session to unite all the territorial questions in one bill, and 
thus form one system of compromise adjustment. Even those 


* In February, 1847, Mr. Calhoun offered to the Senate the following among other 
resolutions :— 

“ Kesolved, That it is a fundamental principle in our political creed, that a people, in 
forming a constitution, have the unconditional right to form and adopt the government 
which they may think best calculated to secure their liberty, prosperity, and happi- 
ness; and that, in conforinity thereto, no other condition is imposed by the Federal 
Constitution on a State. in order to be admitted into the Union, except that its Con- 
stitution shall be republican; and that the imposition of any other by Congress would 
not only be in violation of the Constitution, but in direct conflict with the principle on 
which our political system rests.”’ 
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members who opposed their consolidation expressed themselves 
in favor of adopting the parts, in some shape or other. 
All professed a desire to allay excitement, and restore concord 
between the different sections of the country. It is a question 
whether the admission of California early in the session would 
have aided the restoration of peace. It might possibly have en- 
dangered all the other questions, and especially those which 
were known to be the source of the most irritation, and the great- 
est difference of sentiment. 

The admission of California was received with unanimous 
approbation. Not as a party triumph, but because it was 
deemed just in itself, was accompanied by the settlement of 
all disturbing territorial questions, and consolidated the power 
of the republic on the continent. It is indeed difficult to 
realize, much more to estimate, the magnitude and value of 
our acquisitions on the Pacific, and the consequences of the in- 
troduction into the Union of a great State bounded by its waters. 
A new and vigorous impulse has already been given to commer- 
cial activity and enterprise in every quarter of the globe, and 
the tide of emigration to the New World is augmented in volume 
from every part of Europe, and it may well be questioned 
whether the original discovery of America produced a greater 
movement throughout the civilized world, than that which has 
followed the gold discoveries in California. Under her State or- 
ganization this new member of the confederacy will be enabled 
to develop all her resources, and add lustre and strength to 
the American Republic. 

The constitution of California prescribes the following bounda- 
ries to that State : 

“ Commencing at the point of the intersection of the 42d degree 
north latitude with the 120th degree of longitude west from 
Greenwich, and running south on the line of said 120th degree 
of west longitude until it intersects the 39th degree of north lat- 
itude ; thence running in a straight line in a south-easterly direc- 
tion to the river Colorado, at a point where it intersects the 35th 
degree of north latitude ; thence down the middle of the channel 
of said river to the boundary line between the United States and 
Mexico, as established by the treaty of May 30, 1848; thence 
running west and along said boundary line to the Pacific ocean, 
and extending therein three English miles ; thence running in a 
north-westerly direction and following the direction of the Pa- 
cific coast to the 42d degree of north latitude; thence on the 
line of said 42d degree of north latitude to the place of begin- 
ning. And all the islands, harbors, and bays along and adjacent 
to the Pacific coast.” 
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The superficial area of the State according to these boundaries, 
is 155,550 square miles, or 99,552,000 square acres, exclusive of 
the islands adjacent to her coast. The Senators and Representa- 
tives to Congress from California, in their memorial to Dennen, 
however, state that owing to her whole ae being traversed 
by two ranges of mountains—the coast range or the Sierra Nevada, 
north and south—they estimate that only about two-fifths of her 
surface is susceptible of cultivation, viz: 62,220 square miles, or 
39,820,000 square acres. It was owing ae, to this fact 
that her boundaries were made to comprehend that great extent 
of territory which they now include. 

The convention which formed the constitution of California 
assembled at Monterey on the Ist of September, 1849, and re- 
mained in session until the 13th of October. It consisted of 48 
delegates.* Their deliberations were distinguished by order, de- 
corum, and harmony. The constitution adopted by them was 
submitted to the people and ratified by over 12,000 votes in its 
favor, on the 13th of November. Only 811 votes were cast in 
—— to the constitution. 

he leading features of the constitution of California are simi- 
lar to those of most of the recently formed State constitutions. 
It establishes an elective judiciary, and confers on the executive 


a qualified veto. It prohibits the creation of a State debt exceed- 
ing $300,000; provides for the protection of the homestead 
from execution, and secures the property of married females sep- 
arate from that of their husbands ; makes liberal provision for 
the support of schools ; een the legislature from granting 


divorces, or authorizing lotteries ; creating corporations (except 
by general laws), or establishing any banks of issue, or circula- 
tion; and provides that every stockholder of a corporation or 
joint-stock association shall be individually and personally liable 
for his proportion of all its debts or liabilities. The clause pro- 
hibiting slavery was inserted in the constitution by the unani- 
mous vote of the delegates. In the memorial of the Senators, 
Gwin and Fremont, and of the Representatives, Messrs. Wright 
and Gilbert, claiming the admission of California, and dated 12th 
March, 1850, these gentlemen say “there is no doubt that two- 
fifths of those who voted in favor of the constitution were recent 
emigrants from slaveholding States.” They further remark, 
“The sentiment in favor of the constitution was nearly unani- 
mous, and was entirely the result of the unbiassed and deliberate 
opinions of those most interested in it. No attempt was made 
to mislead or control public opinion in relation to the constitu- 


* Fifteen of these were from slaveholding States; twelve were Californians pro- 
per; and twenty-one from non-slaveholding States. 
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tion. No candidate sought success by either an ardent advoca- 
cy of its merits or a broad denunciation of any of its provisions. 
The three newspapers published in the Territory did not feel 
called upon to aid it further than to publish it with a simple re- 
commendatory paragraph, and no member of the convention 
urged its adoption with improper zeal. The truth is, that no 
pe itical result in the history of any nation is more surely the 

onest expression of a public opinion founded in reason, reflec- 
tion, and deliberate judgment, than the ratification afforded by 
the people of California to their constitution.” 

The legislature elected in November convened at San Jose on 
the 15th of December, 1849. Peter H. Burnett, the Governor 
elect, was inaugurated pursuant to the provisions of the consti- 
tution. On the 20th of December Governor Riley, the military 
commandant, by proclamation surrendered the civil government 
to the authorized agents of the newly organized State. 


CHAPTER III. 


The Fugitive Slave Law—Remarks of Gen. Cass—Mr. Dayton—Further debate 
by Messrs. Berrien, Chase, Winthrop, Mason, Butler, Pratt, Badger, Under- 
wood, and others—Amendments— Final passage in the Senate—Vote in the House 
of Representatives—The bill for abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia—Debate 
in the Senate—Motion of Mr. Mason—Amendment of Mr. Seward—Discussion in 
relation to the police laws of the Southern Stales—Passage of the bill in the Senate 
and House of Representatives. 


Tuer Senate on the 19th of August took up for consideration 
the bill providing for the recapture of fugitive slaves, napetnee 
with the amendments by the committee of thirteen, on the 8th 
of May. Mr. Mason proposed a substitute for the bill reported, 
embracing most of the amendments, which led to an extended 
discussion. 

None of the measures adopted at the final session of the on 2 
first Congress had given rise to so much controversy as this. As 
will appear in the sequel, it was the means of prolonging 
agitation, and is, perhaps, yet destined to perform an active part 
in the political campaigns of the ensuing years. We have, there- 
fore, determined to devote a chapter to this all engrossing subject, 
and introduce such portions of the discussion, and give so much 
of the debate, as will show the grounds on which the bill was 
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advocated and opposed—and the true character of the contro- 
versy. 

That clause of the Constitution which provides for the return 
of fugitive slaves is as follows: 

** No person held to service or labor in one State under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall in consequence of any 
law: or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.” 

In 1793 Congress passed an act to enforce the observance of 
the rights and duties enjoined in this part of the Constitution. 
This act was generally acquiesced in—and for many years 
executed by the co-operation of State officers and authorities as 
well as by those of the General Government. 

The Supreme Court of the United States however, having 
decided that it was not obligatory on the executive officers 
of the State Governments to assist under this act in the 
recapture of fugitive slaves, the Northern States in several 
instances passed laws interdicting their State officers or magis- 
trates from aiding or inany way assisting the claimants of fugitive 
slaves in their efforts to recover them. Laws were likewise 

assed in some of these States, refusing the use of their jails to 
Nmalitie of the United States for the confinement of such 
fugitives. 

Vith the increase of the abolitionists and of abolition sentiment, 
came also a disposition throughout many of the Northern States, 
to embarrass the execution of the act of ’93, to rescue and secrete 
fugitive slaves, and defeat the objects of the provisions of the 
Constitution which we have quoted. The claimants of fugitive 
slaves had almost ceased to make efforts for their recovery, in 
consideration of the expense, trouble and general fruitlessness of 
the effort. This state of things had undoubtedly tended to inflame 
the public mind in the slave-holding States and to impair their 
confidence in the fidelity of the general government. The hos- 
tile feelings which could not fail to be excited by any effort to 
increase the stringency of the act of 1793, if attempted as an 
isolated independent measure, had prevented the introduction of 
any such measure, though its necessity had long been insisted on 
by the South. The present occasion however, when the subject 
of slavery was blended more or less with several great questions 
under consideration, was in the estimation of Southern gentle- 
men most suitable for the adoption of such amendments to the 
act of 1793, as would in their opinion most effectually comply 
with the requisitions of the Constitution. 
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The following preliminary remarks of General Cass were 
made in advance of the debate which ensued. 

“ When this subject was before the compromise committee 
there was a general wish, and in that t fully coneurred, 
that the main features of the act of 1793 upon this subject, 
so far as they were applicable, should be preserved, and that 
such changes as experience has shown to be necessary to a fair 
and just enforcement of the provisions of the Constitution for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves, should be introduced by way of 
amendment. The law was approved by Washington, and has 
now been in force for sixty years, and lays down, among others, 
four general principles, to which I am prepared to adhere. 

“1. The right of the master to arrest his fugitive slave wherever 
he may find him. 

“2. His duty tocarry him before a magistrate in the State where 
he is arrested, that the claim may be judged by him. 

“3. The duty of the magistrate to examine the claim, and to 
decide it, like other examining magistrates, without a jury, and 
then to commit him to the custody of the master. 

“4. The right of the master then to remove the slave to his 
residence. 

“At the time this law was passed every justice of the peace 
throughout the Union was required to execute the duties under it. 
Since then, as we all know, the Supreme Court decided that 
justices of the peace could be called upon to execute this law, 
and the consequence wus that they almost everywhere refused 
to do so. The master seeking his slave found his remedy a good 
one at the first, but now very ineffectual ; and this defect is one 
that imperiously requires a remedy. And this remedy I am 
willing to provide, fairly and honestly, and to make such other 
provisions as may be wen and necessary. But I desire for 
myself that the original act should remain upon the statute book, 
and that the changes shown to be necessary should be made by 
way of amendment.” 

Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey, moved as an amendment and a sub- 
stitute for Mr. Mason’s bill, propositions reiterating the principal 
provisions of the act of 1793, with some additions, with a clause 
providing for a trial by jury to determine the claims of a fugitive 
slave to freedom, when such claim should be made on oath. 
He said: “* The amendment which Ihave just offered is an amend- 
ment which was laid upon the table some time since by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, no longer occupying a seat in this 
body,(Mr. Webster.) It incorporates, the Senate will remember, 
some views which I suggested at a very early stage of this session. 
It meets the objection of the Senator from Michigan. It is an 
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amendment to the act of 1793, and after the adoption of this 
amendment, if it shall be adopted, it will be necessary to change 
the title merely to make it amendatory to the act of 1793. 

“This amendment was prepared, as the Senator who laid it 
upon your table stated at the time, upon full consultation with 
high judicial authority—with that authority, indeed, who bas had 
most experience in matters of this kind, and likewise with high 
professional consultation. The amendment proposes, in the event 
of the fugitive, after being duly cautioned, making oath that he 
does not owe service to the plaintiff, to issue a venzre and call a 
jury, which shall try that question, and the certificate of that 
commissioner, based upon the finding of that jury, shall be conclu- 
sive, and finally settle the matter. 

“ Now, I may state that this is now substantially the law in the 
State of New Jersey. It is the law upon which we have acted 
for a number of years. It is the law through the agency of 
which we have surrendered a number of fugitives to their claim- 
ants. It has worked well with us. We have been able to give 
the proper remedy to the master, and likewise the proper protec- 
tion to the slave. It is a law which consults the feelings of our 
community, and we have had no difficulty under its provisions 
thus far, in doing justice between the claimant and the fugitive. 
I have heard no complaint. This provision, amendatory to the 
act of 1793, simply cures the evil growing out of the decision of 
the Supreme Court, and it makes provision as I have already 
stated.” 

The debate was continued by Messrs. Mason, Dayton, Winthrop, 
Chase, Butler, Wales, Walker, Underwood, and Davis of 
Mississippi. 

It was contended by those in favor of the proposition for giving 
the fugitive a jury trial in the State where arrested, that it 
would not defeat the recapture—that jurors would faithfully 
discharge their duties. Mr. Dayton said that cases had occur- 
red in New Jersey where juries had set in trial upon the alleged 
freedom of fugitive slaves—and that justice had been done to 
both master and slave. That he believed the provision if 
adopted would work satisfactorily. 

It was argued by those opposed to Mr. Dayton’s proposition— 
that it would defeat the recapture of slaves escaping into the free 
States altogether—that from conscientious scruples or legal subter- 
fuges and evasions and the ingenuity of counsel, and the expense 
and delay attending jury trials, they would render the law for 
all remedial purposes a dead letter. 

Mr. Berrien, of Georgia, intimated in the following remarks his 
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opinion that such an amendment as Mr. Dayton’s would be 
unconstitutional and would be so considered by the South. 

“The distinctive feature of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey, to which I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate, is that which provides for a trial by jury, composed 
of persons living in the State to which the fugitive has escaped. 

“ Now, sir, I presume we all agree that it was the object of the 

rovision of the Constitution to secure to the holders of this species 
of property the rights which they enjoy in their respective States. 
A controversy has arisen as to the extension of the operation of the 
Constitution beyond the limits of those States. But, within the 
States themselves, there is a general concurrence of sentiment 
that the provision of the Constitution was intended to afford a 
perfect guaranty and protection. What is the right of the holder 
of this species of property in the State in which he resides ? If 
his title to that property be called in question, it must be by a 
personal action, a that action must be brought in the place 
where he resides, where he is entitled to a trial by a jury of the 
vicinage. What is the effect of this amendment? It is to enable 
the fugitive slave to transfer the jury from the State in which he, 
the owner, resides, to a free, perhaps to a distant State. 

** 7 do not mean to delay this subject. Ido not mean to discnss 
it here, and [ have risen merely to express the hope that Senators 
from the slave States will submit this question to the decision of 
the Senate, unembarrassed, unencumbered by any argument on 
their part. If, by a vote of this Senate, it can be ascertained 
that it is the determination of this body thus to deprive the 
holders of this property of that right which the Constitution 
intended to secure to them—the right to have the decision upon 
questions of this sort, as upon all other questions involving any 
personal action, by a jury of the vicinage—I wish to have that 
question ascertained ; and with that view, I ask that the yeas 
aud nays may be taken upon the adoption of the amendment.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question then being taken by yeas and nays on the 
amendment of Mr. Dayton to the substitute of Mr. Mason, 
resulted as follows : 

Yeas—Messrs. Chase, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Greene, Hamlin, Phelps, Smith, Upham, Walk: r, and Winthrop—11. 

Nays—Messrs Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Butler, Cass, 
Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Dodge of lowa, Downs, Houston, Jones, King, Mangum, 


Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Wales, 
and Y ulee—27. 


So the amendment to the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. Chase, 0: Ohio, then moved a section directing a jury to 
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try the right of the claimant to demand and receive the delivery of 
the fugitive—which was rejected. 

Mr. Winthrop, of Massachusetts, offered the following amend- 
ment : 

“ Provided, however, That no certificate of any commissioner, 
as herein provided ror, shall be an answer to a writ of habeas 
corpus, issued by any judge of any State or United States Court, 
who may be authorized by law to issue the said writ in other 
cases; but it shall be the duty of the said commissioner or other 
officer who may give any certificate in the summary manner 
provided for in this bill, to inform the party claimed as a fugitive 
of his right to said writ of Aabeas corpus, and in case said 
supposed fugitive shall demand that the forms, proceedings, and 
residence shall be according to the laws of the place, as in other 
cases where said writ is issued.” 

Mr. Winthrop said: ‘In the commonwealth which I have 
the honor in part to represent here, there is a very strong public 
sentiment that the principle of the habeas corpus and of trial by 
jury should be recognised in all cases where personal freedom is 
at stake. The right of trial by jury in these cases having been 
rejected by the Senate, and discussion on that subject having 
quite covered the case now under consideration, I have proposed 
the amendment simply for the purpose of having the sense of the 
Senate taken upon it.” 

Mr. Mason, commenting upon the amendment of Mr. Winthrop, 
remarked as follows: 

“The amendment of the Senatorfrom Massachusetts proposes to 
strike out a provision which declares that in a trial or hearing 
under this act, the testimony of the alleged fugitive shall not be 
admitted. Imfthat is stricken out, it will be competent for a com- 
missioner hearing or trying a cause, as provided for by this act, 
to admit the testimony of the fugitive. And I know that some 
of the States have made express provision that the testimony of 
the fugitive should be received. It would seem to me that the 
provision excluding the testimony of the fugitive should be 
retained in the bill. 

“The amendment also proposes to strike out that provision 
which declares that the certificate of a commissioner shall be 
final and conclusive as to the right of the person to whom such 
certificate shall be granted to convey the fugitive to the State 
from which he fled, without molestation. 

“ Now if the certificate is to be of any value whatever, I submit 
to the Senate that it must be conclusive and prima facie evidence 
of the case, made out before the commissioner. The commis- 
sioner does not try the question of freedom or slavery, but only 
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the question whether the fugitive was held to service or labor, 
whether rightfully or wrongfully, and whether he escaped from 
such service or labor. 

“ Now, it is not competent for Congress to prevent the issue of 
a writ of habeas corpus. The Constitution prohibits the Congress 
of the United States, or the State legislatures, from interdicting 
the issue of writs of habeas corpus, except in cases of invasion or 
actual rebellion. Ifthe certificate isto be conclusive evidence, and 
any judge, under the operation of this amendment, issues a writ 
ot habeas corpus, the certiticate will be conclusive against the 
trial of the case under that writ. I submit to the Senate that in 
view of these considerations, they ought not to adopt the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Massachusetts.” 

Mr. Dayton said: “ If the act had been amended, as I proposed, 
so that we could get the certificate of twelve men as to the fact 
whether the alleged fugitive was held to service or labor, and 
whether he was the property of the fugitive, both of which facts 
are to be proved under the provision of the Constitution, then I 
would have been content that such certificate should be binding, 
final, and conclusive. But if you give this power to these petty 
commissioners, I think it is important that their judgments in 
relation to this matter should be reviewed, or, at least, that the 
power of review should exist in the hands of somebody having 
rather more judicial or legal intelligence than themselves. But 
in the mode in which this matter now stands, putting the power 
of judgment in the hands of these commissioners, there 
seems to me to be a manifest propriety in the issue of the writ of 
habeas corpus, and so authorizing the case to be reviewed at the 
hands of some higher power. 

“If I understand the Senator from Virginia aright, he holds 
that a writ of habeas corpus would issue in this case without 
any such provision. If that be so, then the provision does no 
harm. But, in my judgment, it clearly is not so. Under 
this act as it now stands, in connection with the provision of the 
Constitution, the master can take his alleged slave and carry him 
away without reference to the writ of habeas corpus. The certifi- 
cate itself, being conclusive evidence, is an answer to the writ. 
Perhaps I misunderstood the Senator. I supposed from the 
language he used, that he maintained that a writ of Aabeas 
corpus, as a common right, could be claimed by the fugitive 
without any express provision for the purpose.” 

To this Mr. Mason rejoined: “If the Senator will allow me, I 
will state my position. I take it for granted that any man, white 
or black, who declares on oath that he is illegally held in custody, 
is entitled to a writ of habeas corpus, and that it is not in the 
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esd of the legislatures of the States, or the Congress of the 
nited States, to deny this writ of habeas corpus by law, unless 
in the contingencies pointed out in the Constitution—in cases of 
rebellion or invasion, where the public safety may require it. 
But although the writ of habeas corpus may issue, and will 
issue, upon application, the certificate of the commissioner will be 
a conclusive return to that writ, and will show that the fugitive 
is held in custody under the provisions of this law.” 

The discussion was continued by Mr. Berrien, who said: 
“Tt seems to me that the question in controversy between 
the Senators from Virginia and New Jersey may be settled by a 
simple inquiry. What is affirmed on the part of the Senator 
from Virginia is, that the decision of the commissioners to be 
appointed under this act relates merely to the fact of the escape 
of the fugitive, and the fact that he was held to service or labor. 
The proposition of the Senator from New Jersey is, that under the 
terms of the Constitution, the alleged fugitive must have been 
held to service or labor under the laws of the State from which 
he fied, and that he rightiully owed that service or labor to the 
individual claimant. 

** Now, to determine the question in controversy between the 
Senators, this inquiry will present itself. In all the States in 
which slavery exists there is, in some form, a mode provided 
by which a person of color claiming to be free may have his 
— to freedom judicially determined. Suppose this person of 
color shall make his escape from a slave State and gets into a 


free State, and is subjected to the operation of the —— of 


this act, and it shall be decided that he shall be delivered up to 
the claimant for the purpose of being returned to the State from 
which he fled. I ask, if that person of cvlor shall subsequently 
institute an action, in the form which may be provided for by 
the laws of the particular State, for the purpose of having the 
question of his freedom judicially decided—and in my State the 
action would be for ‘ trespass and ravishment of ward ’—would 
this certificate of the commissioner be decisive of the question of 
the slavery of that person of color? I presume no one will 
contend for that. If the question of freedom or slavery were 
involved in the inquiry which is to take place under the 
authority of the law, and this law declares that the decision of 
the commissioner shal] be conclusive of the questions in contro- 
versy, then unquestionably the decision ot that commissioner 
would be a perfect answer to the action of ‘trespass and ravish- 
ment of ward,’ or whatever form of action may be prescribed 
by the particular State, for the purpose of having the question of 
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freedom or slavery judicially determined. But that it would not 
be, every body I think must be satisfied. 

“ Why, look at the history with regard to a fugitive from justice. 
A party presents a record by which a charge has been found 
against the individual alleged to be a fugitive from justice. The 
decision is that he is the identical person who is so charged, and 
that the charge is such as was contemplated by the Constitution. 
The party is returned. But his guilt or innocence is not decided 
by that return any more than the freedom or slavery of a person 
of color is decided by the certificate of the commissioner.” 

Mr. Winthrop’s amendment was then rejected by the following 
vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Chase, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge of Wisconsin, 
Greene, Phelps, Smith, Upham, Wales, Walker, and Winthrop—11. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Butler, Cass, Davis 
of Mississippi, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Houston, King, Mangum, Mason, 
Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Shields, Soule, Sturgeon, Turney, Bell, Underwood and 
Yulee—26. 

Mr. Pratt, of Maryland, moved several sections as an amend- 
ment, providing that in cases where fugitive slaves should not 
be dilveeted up in pursuance of law, the claimant on the 
establishment of his right of property in the fugitive, and on 
proof of a failure to dabver him up on claim duly prosecuted, 
should receive payment for his slave from the Treasury of the 
United States. 

This proposition gave rise to much debate. Mr. Pratt insisted 
that all the proposed amendments to the act of 1793 were but 
substantially a re-enactment of that act; that it failed as an 
adequate remedy for the restoration of escaped slaves; that this 
arose from the state of feeling existing among the people of the 
free States. He did not think that any of the remedies now 
suggested, would prove more effectual than the law of 1793. 
The remedy he proposed was the only practical remedy. The 
aggregate value of the slaves of the southern States was esti- 
mated to be $1,600,000,000. The people of the South wanted 
that protection for this property which the Constitution intended 
they should have, but owing to the state of feeling at the North, 
the obligations imposed by the Constitution could not be per- 
formed. The people of the South would be satisfied to receive 
indemnity for this failure to comply with the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. Dayton thought the amendment recognized a principle of 
indefinite extent. He did not believe that in every case, where 
from circumstances the federal laws could not be executed, 
the Government should be made responsible in damages. The 
obligation imposed by the clause respecting fugitive slaves in the 
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Constitution only required that Congress should enact proper 
laws to enforce that obligation. When they had provided by 
proper enactment for the prosecution of the claimant’s rights, 
their whole duty was performed. 

Mr. Badger supported the amendment of the Senator from 
Maryland. He controverted the opinion intimated by Mr. Web- 
ster that the framers of the Constitution contemplated that this 
provision of the Constitution was to rely for its efficacy princi- 
pally on State legislation. ‘It is the provision in a constitution 
establishing a government for the people of the United States. 
It is not a stipulation in articles of a confederacy or league, by 
which the States as distinct corporate bodies, or sovereignties, or 

olitical communities, stipulated to do something for one another. 

t is a part of the constitution of the Government, and like every 
other part, was intended to be accompanied by, and is accompa- 
nied by, adequate powers in the Government itself thus estab- 
lished to carry it into execution. It creates a duty upon the 
Government which it is vested with power to execute and 
and which it is bound to execute. I see no more reason for 
supposing that this particular provision of the Constitution 
was to be turned over to the independent action of the States for 
its execution than any other provision of that instrument.” 

He then expressed his cordial approval of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the case of Prigg against the State of Penn- 
sylvania. That decision declared it belonged to the United 
States and to them alone to execute the clause for the 
delivery of fugitive slaves. This, therefore, was now the law 
as Pi lt My by the highest tribunal in the land—the court of 
last resort. He objected to the position of Mr. Dayton, that 
it was only obligatory on the Government to provide a remedy. 
The Government was bound to do the thing agreed to be done 
in the Constitution, viz: ‘to deliver up ” the fugitive or else to 
indemnify the claimant for the failure to do so. There were 
various cases in which the Government was bound to indemnify 
in case of failure to protect its citizens from loss. He instanced 
cases where citizens had suffered from Indian depredations. 
The mere passage of a law requiring the return of fugitive 
slaves is not a compliance with the Constitution, any more than 
an effort to perform a duty is equivalent to the actual perform- 
ance of a duty. 

Mr. Butler opposed the amendment, as introducing a new 
peeneipla into the Government. It would make the Federal 

overnment, an underwriter for the security of the property 
of the South in slaves. It would operate as a_ bounty 
in favor of the escape of slaves, and an incentive to encourage 
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their emancipation. Mr. B. said: “This is not the first time 
that the subject has come into my mind. Petitions have been 
presented here praying for indemnity for slaves that have fled into 
Ohio and Illinois and other States; and when the question was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, it was looked upon 
as a proposition that we could not entertain for a moment, and 
we reported against it without the least hesitation.” 

He controverted Mr. Badger’s view of the extent of the decis- 
ion of the Supreme Court in the case of Prigg. He denied that 
the decision went the length of asserting that the State had no 
power to legislate concurrently to aid in the delivery of fugitive 
slaves; ‘ but,” he continued, “ hear Judge Taney upon thesubject. 
So far from maintaining that the States are prohibited from inter- 
fering by legislation to protect and aid the master, the learned 
Chief Justice says : 

“They are not prohibited, but, on the contrary, it is enjoined 
upon them as a duty, to protect and support the owner when he 
is endeavoring to obtain possession of his property found within 
their respective territories.’ 

“There is the view of the Chief Justice, entirely in accordance 
with the one uttered the other day by the gentleman lately repre- 

ebster,) 


senting the State of Massachusetts in this body, (Mr. W 
and which the Senator has thought proper to controvert. I have 
heard of a principle of law that every hundred should be good 
for any robbery committed in it, and a good law it might be. 
And if you can make the States into which the fugitive has fled 


liable for his loss, there might be reason in it. With such a law 
you would make the States interested in rendering up these fugi- 
tives. But, by adopting the provision suggested, you would 
destroy that principle altogether, and throw the whole upon this 
good ‘ milch cow,’ the Federal Government.” 

Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, advocated the amendment of 
Senator Pratt, and in the course of his speech expressed tie follow- 
ing opinions, in relation to State action on the matter : 

“In regard tothe question whether the States might not insti- 
tute a system of their own for the extradition of fugitive slaves, 
I have no doubt upon that subject, were they disposed to do so. 
It would not violate the Constitution of the United States. The 
Constitution of the United States imposes a duty upon this Gov- 
ernment to establish a system by which fugitives can be reclaim- 
ed. And why was that provision inserted in the Constitution ? 
It was that because without it it would be a matter of discretion 
with the States, whether they should adopt a system of that sort 
or not. The framers of the Constitution were unwilling to leave 
it as a mere matter of discretion with the States; for that discre- 
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tion, particularly under the influences prevailing in these modern 
days, would never have been exercised so as to secure the deliv- 
ery of fugitive slaves to their owners. Hence the necessity of 
that clause of the Constitution making it obligatory upon Congress 
to establish a system by which these evils could be redressed. 
But in doing that, the Constitution does not say to the States 
‘You shall not do it... There is no prohibition upon the States 
to institute a system for the restoration of fugitive slaves ; and 
I conceive that such a system instituted by the States may exist, 
and that a system instituted by the United States may exist also. 
And if both systems are put into operation, the only effect it 
would have would be this: that the individual losing a slave 
would have a right to redress, either through a remedy furnished 
by the State into which the slave had fled, or by the United 
States, at his discretion or option.” 

Mr. Mason, of Virginia, was in favor of the indemnity proposed. 
The Government was bound to indemnify the States whale they 


were at the expense of defending themselves from foreign aggres- 
sion, from which the government was under obligation to protect 
them. Numerous acts had been passed for this purpose. ‘ And 
now I say to that honorable Senator and to the country, so far 


as I am informed of the feeling of the people in the States sub- 
= to these losses, that if adequate provision is not made by a 
aw of the Federal Government to protect them in the enjoy- 
ment of their property, within the true intent of the Constitution, 
or if the Government does not indemnify them for losses conse- 

uent upon its failure to protect them, it will necessarily result 
that they must take their protection into their own hands. 
It is asking too much of humanity, it is putting too grievous a 
burden upon the people of the eo em States, to require 
them to submit to the loss of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
yearly, because the General Government either will not or dare 
not carry into effect the provisions of the Constitution. Sir, as to 
the constitutional difficulty which has been suggested, I confess | 
do not see it. I see a constitutional duty imposed by this clause. 
It declares that when a person from whom service is due escapes 
into another State, he shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
entitled to his services. Now, the Senator from New Jersey 
says that the United States have performed all the duties result- 
ing from this clause when they provide a remedy. Sir, what is 
aremedy? [ask what isa remedy within the contemplation of that 
honorable Senator? [submit it to him, whether in fair legal accepta- 
tion, a remedy does not import redress, and adequate redress of the 
wrong or injury to which itis directed ¢ Lam perfectly aware of the 
feelings of the people of my own State upon the subject of these 
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losses. They have become too onerous and too heavy to be 
borne, and are increasing from year to year. They have been 
estimated upon such data as have been afforded through the 
newspapers and other sources of information on the subject, and 
they are put down by gentlemen of intelligence as exceeding a 
hundred thousand dollars annually, which losses are sustained by 
our citizens, because the law fails to protect their property. 

“These losses fall upon citizens who have been taught obedience 
to the law, taught to look to the law as the protector of their 
property, and when they ask for redress they are referred, not to 
their own State, because the Constitution of the United States has 
taken from that State all power to protect them; they are 
pointed to the Constitution of the United States; and if Congress 
declares by their refusal to make this provision or some equiva- 
lent one, that they have discharged all their duty when they 
have enacted a law, whether it be executed or not, I say again, 
it will devolve upon the States to protect their citizens as best 
they may. It will devolve upon the legislatures of the several 
States to devise the means of protection, and not to rely upon 
Congress. If we are driven to that ultimately, 1 need not say 
what alienation of feeling, what hostile acts may result between 
State and State, and between the citizens of one State and those 
of another, in attempts to obtain that redress which has been 
refused by Congress. Whether this protection can be given by 
the States I do not know, but I have the strongest reason to know 
that it willbe attempted. It is asking too much of the intelligent 
citizens of any well organized State at this time, of any State 
whose legal morals are sound, to require of them to submit to 
such losses, by saying to them we are not able to afford you any 
redress. 

“The amendment proposed provides that the actual loss shall 
be ascertained through the medium of the courts of justice— 
through the federal courts, and it provides further, by a modifi- 
cation which I suggested to the Senator from Maryland, and 
which he has accepted, that there must be a bona fide escape, 
and without collusion either in the escape or in the proceeding to 
recapture. I apprehend that under that provision no losses will 
be paid for, which are not bona fide. I was struck with the 
so of a provision of this kind by the argument of the 

enator from New Jersey, and I think that all collusion will be 


effectually prevented by this provision.” 

Mr. Berrien contended against the constitutionality of the 
amendment. He denied that the provisions of the act of °93, if 
amended as proposed by Mr. Mason’s substitute, were not a prac- 
tical remedy for the evil complained of. The instances are few 
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in which obstruction to the recovery of fugitive slaves is inter- 
ed. The Constitution says the slave shall be delivered up. 
. Pratt’s amendment permits him to be paid for. The Consti- 
tution does not provide a remedy for non-delivery, but requires 
the exercise of legislation to enforce delivery. ‘ The legislative 
power is exercised in the enactment of the law. The judicial 
ower is exercised by the officers who are appointed to carry that 
aw into effect. The executive powers of the Government are 
exercised through the medium of the officer who is to carry into 
effect the judgment which shall be pronounced by the commis- 
sioner, or magistrate, or judge to whom this question is referred. 
The Supreme Court has said that the Constitution imposes upon 
the Government of the United States the obligation to exert their 
authority through the medium of their legislative, executive, and 
judicial powers. That obligation is fulfilled by the provisions of 
the bill of the Senator from Virginia, or by the provision of the 
substitute which he has offered to the bill, as it was reported 
from the Judiciary Committee. By either, all these powers are 
called into exercise. But beyond this, it is said that the Supreme 
Court spoke of guaranty, and that guaranty stipulates for the 
fulfillment of the act, or for indemnity for its non-fulfillment. 
Why, sir, the Supreme Court interpret their own meaning. They 
have told you there was a guaranty and a duty, and that guar- 
anty and that duty were to be fulfilled through the action of the 
different departments of this Government—through the action of 
the legislative, executive and judicial departments, but not through 
the action of the fiscal department of this Government. You find 
that decision to maintain that Congress, under the Constitution, 
shall pass the law, shall prescribe the requisite judicial officers to 
interpret the law, and shall define the executive officers who shall 
assist in carrying that law into effect. But there it stops. The 
Constitution, the decision of the Supreme Court, does not say that 
if that fails you shall put your hand into the national treasury 
and indemnify the party. 

“Tt is said, quoting from the language of the court 
in the ease of Prigg and Pennsylvania, that it is an 
acknowledged principle that for every right there is a remedy. 
Now, according to the understanding of the lawyers, what is the 
meaning of that term? There must be an adequate remedy pro- 
vided by law. But it is not said that sas must necessa- 
rily be effectual. If you give a mana right which it requires 
an action to enforce, you must provide the action which is 
necessary for its enforcement. , That is the exercise of legislative 

wer. He then goes into the judicial department and obtains a 
judgment. Founded upon that, he has an execution. Suppose 
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there is no property, the return being nella bona. Is the Gov- 
ernment liable because the right of the individual is not practi- 
cally enforced to the utmost? The principle that every right 
necessarily includes a remedy, is only that there must be such a 
remedy afforded as in the exercise of the constitutional powers of 
the Government can be afforded.” 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, supported the amendment, when 
Mr. Pratt, having further amended it, so as to obviate some of the 
objections urged by Mr. Berrien, the question being taken, Mr. 
Pratt’s amendments were rejected, 10 to 27. 


Yeas—Messrs. Badger, Downs, Foote, Houston, Mangum, Mason, Pearce, Pratt, 
and Rusk—10. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Barnwell, Benton, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Cass, 
Chase, Clarke, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi. Dawson, Dayton, 
Greene, Hamlin, Jones, King, Phelps, Smith, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Upham, 
Wales, Whitcomb, Winthrop, and Yulee—27. 


Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky, then moved a substitute for Mr. 
Mason’s bill. The principal feature in Mr. Underwood’s substi- 
tute was, that the claimant should be required to give a bond to 
try the right of the fugitive to freedom after his return to the 
State from whence he escaped. 

Mr. Mason argued elaborately that such a requisition would 
be unconstitutional, and defeat the remedial objects of the law. 
The claimant would not find any security to unite with him in 
his bond 500 miles away from his residence. The provision he 
said was unnecessary, entirely unnecessary. ‘“ The Senator who 
proposes that amendment knows, as does every other Senator 
coming from a slaveholding State, that there are laws providing 
in the most ample manner, broad and open avenues, by which 
every person of the African race claiming his freedom can be 
heard before a court of competent jurisdiction. In my own 
State, and I doubt not in the State of Kentucky, and every 
other slave State, they are not only entitled to be heard, but the 
law requires the master, on a prima facie case being made out, 
to give a bond and security that the slave shall not be removed 
until the case is decided. It allows him to sue in forma pauperis, 
without costs, provides for his safety while the suit is pending, 
and provides that he shall have full liberty to consult with coun- 
sel, summon witnesses, and rh for trial. That is the law, I 
apprehend, in every State where slaves are held; and yet, in the 
proposition of the Senator from Kentucky, it is provided that, 
without any claim whatever being made by the slave to his free- 
dom, the law of the General Government, without authority, 
as I conceive, anywhere, is to impose upon the owner this duty, 
inconsistent with the full enjoyment of his right of property, and 
injurious and prejudicial to him if ever carried out.” 
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Judge Underwood defended his proposition with vigor, and 
said: “I have said before, and now repeat, that Congress, in the 
act of 1793, only required a prima facie case to be made out 
to authorize the delivery of the fugitive. I have said, and 
I say again, that I am in favor of a return of the slave 
according to the act of 1793, whenever a prima facie case is 
made out; and this bond merely refers the case of a person 
claiming his freedom to the tribunals of the State whence he fled 
after they get him home. And I say it is better than to require 
Congress to execute the duty in the State where he is arrested of 
ascertaining whether he be a fugitive or not. I believe Congress 
have that power. This is a direct answer to my friend’s ques- 
tion. I believe if they choose to exercise it they may. I believe 
they have the power; but I believe that the exercise of the pow- 
er on the part of Congress would be equivalent to the entire loss 
of every slave who should escape to a free State, because you 
thereby expose the slaveholder to embarrassment, delay, and 
consequent expense, which would make it better for him to give 
up his slave at once than to make the attempt to recover him. | 
have explained my views very fully on that point in the 
remarks I have made heretofore. I cannot repeat them now; 
it would be ill-timed and improper to go into them again. 1 
answer my friend’s question by saying that under the Constitu- 
tion the power exists, and must exist, to ascertain whether the 
person arrested be a fugitive or not before he is returned. The 
case is so plain that I cannot conceive how it can be disputed. 
But I look upon this bond which is to be required as a mere 
incident upon the inquiry whether the person claimed be a slave 
or not, by which we say that he shall be returned to the juris- 
diction from which he fled, and if he still persists in asserting that 
he is a freeman, this investigation shall take place there, when 
Congress might have the right to require that it should take place 
elsewhere.” 

Mr. Mason replied after this manner: “The construction 
always placed upon the Constitution by the act of 1793, and 
never opposed by any free State in its legislation, and never yet 
claimed to be otherwise, except by the Senator from * pi 
was, that you are to prove the fact that the fugitive was held to 
service or labor ; and you cannot go into the inquiry whether he 
is rightfully or wrongfully held. You have simply to prove the 
fact that he was so held, and then he must be remanded back 
to his former condition, to the status in which he was, and there 
the question must be tried. But if the law to be based upon this 
section of the Constitution requires a bond and security to be 
taken, then it would be utterly impossible for the claimant to 
recover his property. 
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**] will trespass upon the time of the Senate no further than to 
say, that if the right can be made out to require a bond, it must 
be a condition of the delivery. Now, I put it tothe Senator to 
show where in the Constitution, when you are required to deliver 
up the fugitive upon the claim of the party to whom service is 
due, you can interpose anything to that claim. But what is that 
claim? Itis thatthe fugitive was held to service. That is all that 
the Constitution requires should be proved; nothing more. You 
are required to show the fact out of which the claim arises in order 
to allow of his being carried back. And if the proof is confined to 
that, ask upon what authority the Senator from Kentucky supposes 
they may p nach upon conditions? Imfthey can deliver upon one 
condition, they may on any condition, and they may restrain the 
plenary right of the property which is alleged to exist. I have 
said, and I repeat, in no offensive sense at all, but as a matter of 
duty to my constituents, that I insist on the right, as 1 under- 
stand it, which belongs to them, to recover their fugitive servants. 
I shall, therefore, vote against any proposition which acknowl- 
edges the right of Congress to authorize this right to be tried in 
any of the free States, and I shall resist it. I say again the Con- 
stitution does not warrant that exercise of power on the part of 
Congress, and if it did it would effectually defeat any law which 
might be passed upon the subject.” 

he Senate then struck out of Mr. Mason’s bill the clause giving 
to the claimant of a fugitive slave indemnity out of the Treasury 
in case of rescue. 

Mr. Mason made the following remarks respecting the origin 
of the bill submitted by him, which we give as part of the history 
of this important measure. 

“In reference to the wish of the Senator from Kentucky to 
have his amendment adopted in lieu of the one which was 
adopted in committee of the whole, I would state to the Senator 
that the first five sections of this amendment which I offered 
were drawn up by a gentleman properly qualified to draw up 
such a law, who is himself a resident of a non-slaveholding 
State. The bill in that form was handed to me by the honorable 
Senator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) some considerable time since, 
who told me that it had been drawn by a gentleman of a non- 
slaveholding State, in consultation with others, and he submitted 
it to me as a law which would be effectual for our purposes, and 
would reconcile many of the prejudices of their Hed against 
the recapture of slaves. I have adopted it, after consulting, as 
Ty, as I could, the wishes of the people of that quarter of the 

nion.” 

Mr. Chase moved to strike out the provision respecting the 
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recovery of fugitive slaves from territories, on the ground that 
the territories were not named in the clause on this subject in the 
Constitution. The Senate refused to strike out by a unanimous 
vote, Mr. Chase alone voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. Mason moved an amendment making the Marshal respon- 
sible for not exercising due diligence in arresting or permitting 
an escape after arrest, which was carried, 22 to 13. 

Mr. Underwood’s substitute was then rejected, 14 to 22. 


Yeas—Messts. Bradbury, Clarke, Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, oo Dodge 
< Ne asa Greene, Shields, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Wales, Walker, and 

Nays Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Berrien, Butler, Cass, Davis of 
Mississippi, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, 
Mangum, Mason, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Turney, and Yulee—22. 

Mr. Mason moved the adoption of the three first sections of 
Mr. Underwood’s proposed substitute in place ofa portion of his 
bill—which motion was adopted. 

Mr. Davis moved the following amendment to the bill, and 
supported it at length. 

“ And be it further enacted, That if any mariner or other 
free colored person arriving on board of any vessel in any port 
or place in the United States shall be imprisoned or deprived of 
his liberty without any alleged crime or offence against law, it 
shall in all such cases be the duty of the District Attorney of the 
United States within and fur the district where such imprison- 
ment or detention may oecur, to cause any such person so 
imprisoned or detained to be brought by writ of Aabeas me oy 
before the circuit or district judge of such district, and it shall 
be the duty of the judge before whibin any such person is brought, 
to inquire into and decide whether such imprisonment or deten- 
tion is lawful, and if he find the same to be unlawful, he shall 
thereupon discharge from custody any such person. And the 
necessary charges incurred in suing out such process and prose- 
cuting the same, shall, when the same are approved by the 
judge hearing the case, be paid by the United States, in the 
same manner as similar charges are now allowed in criminal 
prosecutions. 

The Senate refused to adopt this amendment by a vote of 13 


to 24. 
Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Clarke, Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dodge 
of Wisconsin, Greene, Smith, Spruance, Upham, Wales, Walker, and Winthrop—13. 
Nays—Messrs. Atchison, ger, Barnwell, Bell, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason 
Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, and Yulee—24. 


The bill was then passed* by the following vote : 
* 23d of August. 
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Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Barnwell, Bell, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dawson, Dodge of Iowa, Downs, Foote, Houston, Hunter, Jones, King, 

m, Mason, Pearce, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Under- 
wood, Wales and Yulee—27. 

Nays—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Chase, Cooper, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, 
Dodge of Wisconsin, Greene, Smith, Upham, Walker, and Winthrop—12. 

Senators Douglass and Dickinson both declared subse- 
quently that they approved the bill and would have voted for it 
if they had not been prevented, the former by absence, and the 
— by agreement with his colleague, who had paired off with 

im. 

The details of none of the compromise bills were so thoroughly 
discussed as those of this bill. An parties seemed to co-operate 
in the Senate, to make the bill satisfactory. It seemed to be 
tacitly conceded that some amendment to the act of 1793 was 
necessary. No organized opposition was made to it by free-soil 
Senators. Its passage is a recognition of the doctrine laid down 
by the Supreme Court in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 
that the Federal Government is bound to enforce by legislation 
that clause of the Constitution which requires the delivery of 
fugitive slaves on claim of those from whom they have escaped, 
and to whom they owe service. The debate which took place 
on it was very important, as showing what views were entertained 
by southern as well as northern statesmen in relation to this 
subject. No one denied the obligation of the States to suffer 
the recapture of fugitive slaves. No very elaborate effort was 
made to secure the trial by jury to the fugitives when arrested, 
but a large majority of the Senate appears to have been gp 
to any such provision. A direct vote was taken separately on 
almost every prominent feature of the bill, and each was sanc- 
tioned by large majorities, while most of the propositions designed 
to impair the efficiency of the bill were rejected by equally decisive 
majorities. The extremes, both north and south, however, 
expressed doubt as to the successful operation of the bill. They 
united in the prediction that it would not be executed. 

On the 12th of September, the House of Representatives took 
wp the fugitive slave bill, and after a speech from Mr. Thompson 
of Pennsylvania in its favor, who moved the previous question, it 
was passed by the following vote: 


Yeas—Messrs. Albertson, Alston, Anderson, Ashe, Averett, Bay, Bay Wy, Beale, 
Bissell, Bowdon, Bowie, Bowlin, Boyd, Breck, Albert G. Brown, William J. Brown, 
Buel, Burt, George Alfred Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, Clingman, Williamson, R. 
W. Cobb, Colcock, Daniel, Deberry, Dimmick, Dunham, Edmundson, Eliot, Ewing, 
Featherston, Fuller, Gentry, Gerry, Gilbert, Gorman, Green, Hall, Hamilton, Haralson, 
Isham G. Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Haymond, Hibbard, 
Hilliard, Hoagland, Holladay, Holmes, Houston, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, Joseph 
W. Jackson, Andrew Johnson, James L. Johnson, Robert W. Johnson, Jones, 
Kaufman, Kerr, La Sére, Leffler, Littlefield, Job Mann, Marshall, Mason, 
McClernand, McDonald, McGaughey, McLanahan, F. E. McLean, McMullen, Mc- 
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Queen, McWillie, Meade, Miller, Millson, Morton, Orr, Outlaw, Owen, Parker, 
Peaslee, Phelps, Powell, Richardson, Robbins, Jr., Ross, Savage, Seddon, Shepperd, 
Stanley, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, bi age Thomas, Jacob Thompson, 
James Thompson, John B. Thompson, Toombs, Venable, Walden, Wallace, Watkins, 
Wellborn, Wildrick, Williams, Woodward, and Young—109. 

Nays—Messrs. Alexander, Allen, Baker, Bennett, Bingham, Booth, Briggs, Burrows, 
Thomas B. Butler, Joseph Cable, Calvin, Campbell, Carter, Chandler, Cole, Corwin, 
Cowell, Dickey, Disney, Dixon, Doty, Duncan, Durkee, N. Evans, Fitch, 
Fowler, Freedly, Giddings, Gott, Gould, Halloway, Hampton, Harlan, Hay, 
Hebard, Henry, Howe, Hunter, W. T. Jackson, Julien, George G. King, James 
G. King, John A. King, Preston King, Horace Mann, Matteson, McKissock, 
Meacham, Moore, Morris, Nelson, Otis, Pitman, Putnam, Reed, Robinson, Root, 
Rumsey, Jr., Sackett, Sawtelle, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, Silvester, Sprague, Thad- 
deus Stevens, Stetson, Thurman, Tuck, Underhill, Vinton, Waldo, Wentworth, Whit- 
tlesey, Wood, and Wright—75. 

The next bill in the series of compromise measures considered 
by the Senate, was a bill for abolishing the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. This trade had long been a subject of 
complaint by citizens of both the South and the North, as well 
as by those of the District. Some of the southern States had 
long since adopted severe penal statutes interdicting the slave 
trade between other States and theirown. Yet as an independent 
measure, Congress had hitherto refused to act on it. It was held 
by those who advocated action, that the question rested on prin- 
ciples differing from those which were applicable to the prevention 
of theslave trade between theStates. That has generally been held 
to rest with the States themselves—Congress having no power over 
the subject. But it was maintained that the exclusive power of 
legislation, vested by the Constitution in Congress over the 
District of Columbia, clearly authorized Congress to interpose, 
and alter or modify the public laws of the District, as well as all 
other laws. The bill nevertheless met with opposition. 

Mr. Mason moved to strike out the two principal sections of 
the bill. He considered the bill unjust to the South and unne- 
cessary as to the District. Traffic in slaves was legal by the laws 
of most Southern States. It was neither not prohibited in Mary- 
land nor in Virginia. The slave trade was a minor affair in the 
District, and while it was sanctioned by the States, ought not to 
be prohibited here. 

Mr. Clay advocated the bill. He said when the cession of 
the District of Columbia was made, it was not lawful to bring 
slaves into Virginia or Maryland for purposes of traffic. It is 
not now lawful in some of the Southern States. Mississippi in- 
hibits it by her constitution. 

Messrs. Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mississippi, and Turney 
opposed the bill. Messrs. Badger, Pearce, Pratt, Clay, Baldwin, 
and Underwood supported it. 

Mr. Pearce offered an amendment providing for the punish- 
ment of persons who should seduce away slaves from their mas- 
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ters, also authorizing the authorities of the District to expel free 
negroes. These amendments were debated at length, and re- 
jected. 

Mr. Berrien argued against the constitutionality of that part of 
the bill which rendered slaves free on their introduction into the 
District. He took the distinction that although the Constitution 
had conferred on Congress the right to exclusive legislation over 
the District, it had not conferred the power of unlimited legisla- 
tion. In legislating for the District, Congress could not exercise 
powers not granted, and the Constitution had not conferred the 
power to emancipate slaves in this District, or elsewhere. 

The question was taken on striking out, on motion of Mr. 
Mason, the first section of the bill, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, Downs, 
Houston, Hunter, King, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Turney, Under- 
wood, and Yulee—18. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, Bright, Chase, Clay, Davis of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Ewing, Felch, 
Foote, Greene, Hamlin, Jones, Mangum, Norris, Phelps, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Wales, Walker, Whitcomb, and Winthrop—30. 

The question was then taken on striking out the second sec- 
tion, and the Senate refused to strike out, as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Atchison, Barnwell, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Mississippi, Dawson, 
Downs, Houston, Hunter, Mason, Morton, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, Soule, Turney, 
and Yulee—17. 

Nays—Messrs. Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, Bright, Chase, Clay, Davis of Mas- 
sachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge of Wisconsin, Dodge of lowa, Douglas, Ewing, 
Felch, Greene, Hamlin, Jones, Mangum, Norris, Phelps, Seward, Shields, Smith, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Wales, Walker, Whitcomb, and Winthrop—31. 

Mr. Seward, of New York, proposed the following substitute 
to the bill :— 

“Section 1. Slavery shall forever cease within the District of 
Columbia, and all persons held in bondage therein shall be free. 
The Secretary of the Interior shall audit and pay to all persons 
holding slaves within the District at the time that this act takes 
effect, such damages as they shall suffer by the passage thereof, 
and the sum of two hundred thousand dollars is hereby appropri- 
ated to carry this act into execution, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

“Section 2. An election shall be held in the District of Colum- 
bia to ascertain whether this bill is approved by the people there- 
of. Those who approve the act shall express their approbation 
by a ballot containing the words, ‘ For emancipation in the Dis- 
trict.’ Those who are opposed shall vote by ballot, containing 
the words, ‘ Against emancipation in the District.’ All persons 
entitled to vote for any municipal officer in the District, and all 
citizens of the United States residing within the District perma- 
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nently, shall be deemed qualified to vote at such election. Such 
election shall be held within six months from the passage of this 
act, and on public notice of not less than three months, to be 
given by the Marshal of the District. Ifa majority of the votes 
given at such election shall be in favor of this act, it shall go into 
effect immediately. If a majority of the votes shall be against 
the same, this act shall be void and of none effect.” 

Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut, said, that although he had sub- 
mitted resolutions adopted by the legislature of Connecticut in 
favor of the objects of Mr. Seward’s substitute, he should vote 
against it, and for the original bill. He said, if adopted, this sub- 
stitute would embarrass, if not defeat, the abolition of the slave 
trade in the District. 

Mr. Mangum said: “I have already remarked, sir, since this 
subject has been under consideration before the Senate, that 
there has been no period for five-and-twenty years, when, if 
brought forward under proper auspices, I would not, with great 
cordiality and pleasure, have voted for the abrogation of the slave 
trade in this District. I have now changed my course. I shall 
not vote for it. I am satisfied, from developments that are made, 
that it is impossible to satisfy certain gentlemen. To attain their 
objects they would wade through the blood knee-deep of the 
whole South, and over the wreck of this Union. The further 
discussion of such subjects as this, in my judgment, only tends 
to operate as an entering wedge to enable these gentlemen to 
attain the object which they have sought at all times, hazarding 
the existence of the Union and the safety and liberties of the 
South.” 

Mr. Dawson, of Georgia, said the proposition was calculated 
to destroy the auspicious prospect which the adoption of other 
measures had created, of peace and union throughout the country. 
He characterized it as a firebrand which would produce the most 
pernicious effects. 

Messrs. Pratt, Dayton, Achison, Mason, Butler, all opposed 
the substitute. 

Mr. Chase advocated it. He said: “ We have a bill before us 
which provides for the abolition of the slave trade in this Dis- 
trict. tt has been correctly said by the Senator next me (Mr. 
Mason) that this is a step towards the abolition of slavery itself; 
and gentlemen deceive themselves if they suppose it is the 
last step. For one, I am prepared to act upon the prin- 
ciples I avow. I am prepared to act now as well as at any 
other time. I shall not seek to excuse myself from voting for a 
proposition which commends itself to my judgment, on the 
ground of time, or place, or circumstances. The Senator from 
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New York has proposed an amendment. It is,in my judgment, 
better than the bill. It does not meet my views in all respects. 
It cannot be expected that a proposition, embracing several pro- 
visions, shall be acceptable in all respects to all those who may 
yet feel themselves bound to vote for it as an amendment to 
another proposition. Irepeat that, in my judgment, the proposed 
amendment is better than the bill as it now stands. It proposes 
to do directly and at once what the bill proposes to take the first 
step in doing. I see nothing unconstitutional in the mode by 
which it proposes to reach its object. I do not like the provision 
for compensation, or that which makes its operative effect de- 
pend upon the vote of the inhabitants of the District. But I do 
not feel myself at liberty to withhold my vote from the amend- 
ment on account of these objections. 

‘Gentlemen tell us, if we adopt this amendment it will dissolve 
the Union. Sir, the Union has stood many shocks, and will, I 
believe, stand this, if this be a shock at all.” 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, said: “Sir, I should be very much 
pleased, indeed, to vote for this bill. I was exceedingly anxious 
to vote for it. Accordingly, I proposed various amendments 
with the view of enabling me to doso. I believe that the bill, 
in its present form, without any amendment, was not only well 
intended, but well conceived. But I perceive, and others, I 
think, will perceive, that ingenious men have already, to some 
extent, made a lodgment upon the public mind in regard to it, 
that is to a great extent misunderstood in the South. And I 
apprehend its adoption, without amendment, particularly after 
what has occurred this morning, would at the present time, to 
some extent, awaken discontent in the South. Believing that 
would be the effect, and a — to awaking that feeling 
in any quarter of the Union, I shall be compelled, most reluet- 
“7 and painfully—if I vote at all—to vote against the bill.” 

r. Winthrop made an argument in favor of the power of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District, and showed that 
an ae for that purpose had heretofore been introduced by 

uthern members of Congress, but he objected to its introdue- 
tion now as unfortunate and indiscreet. 

Mr. Seward advocated his substitute at length. He said: 
“‘ Speaking for myself alone, and imputing no prejudice and no 
injustice to others, | may be allowed to remark that the abolition 
of slavery anywhere seems to me a just and wise policy, provi- 
ded it can be effected without producing injury outweighing its 
benefits. Opposition to emancipation in the District of Colum- 
bia, therefore, seemed to me to be a bad cause, and it is the 
nature of a bad cause to betray itself. I was not mistaken, then, 
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in supposing that the opposition which my proposition would 
encounter would prove its best vindication.” He maintained the 
complete power of Congress over all subjects of legislation in the 
District. He said: “Slavery in the District of Columbia exists 
only by the action of Congress. Instead of pursuing the argu- 
ment further, to prove that Congress has the power to make a 
Free man, I demand proof that Congress possesses the power to 
make a s/ave, or hold man in bondage.” He said: “If the thing 
proposed to be done were right in itself, the right time was the 
present. If not, when will it be?” He conceded by saying: 
“Sir, each Senator must judge for himself. Judging for myself, 
I am sure the right time has come. Past the middle age of life, 
it has happened to me now, for the first time, to be a legislator 
for slaves. I believe it to be my duty to the people of this Dis- 
trict, to the country, and to mankind, to restore them to freedom. 
For the performance of such a duty the first time and the jirst 
occasion which offers is the r7ght one. The people who sent me 
here knew my opinions and my principles on that subject. If I 
should waive this time and this occasion, such is the uncertainty 
of human life and of human events that no other may offer them- 
selves to me. I could not return to the people who sent me here, 
nor could I go before my Maker, having been here without 
having humbly, but firmly, endeavored to discharge that great 
obligation. 

«Sir, I can spare one word of reply, not to the wretched im- 
putation that I seek by this measure to dissolve the Union of 
these States, but to the argument that the measure itself tends 
to so disastrous a consummation. This Union is the feeblest and 
weakest national power that exists on earth, if with twenty mil- 
lions of freemen now it cannot bear the shock of adding six 
hundred to their number. The Union stands, as I have dem- 
onstrated at large on former occasions, not upon a majority of 
voices in either or both houses of Congress upon any measure 
whatever, but upon enduring physical, special, and political 
necessities, which will survive all the questions and commotions 
and alarms of this day, and will survive the extinction of slavery, 
not only in the District of Columbia, but throughout the world. 
Others may try to save it, by concessions to slavery, from imagin- 
ary perils. I shall still seek to perpetuate it by rendering the 
exercise of its power equal, impartial, and beneficent to all 
classes and conditions of mankind.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, supported the amendment of 
Mr. Seward, and it was opposed by Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, 
who said it was crude and imperfect. Mr. Seward offered to 
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withdraw his substitute, and asked leave to do so, which the 
Senate refused to grant, but by a decided vote rejected it. 

Yeas— Messrs. Chase, Dodge of Wisconsin, Hale, Seward, and Upham—5. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchison, Badger, Baldwin, Barnwell, Bell, Benton, Berrien, Bright, 
Butler, Clay, Davis of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dickinsor, Dodge 
of Lowa, Douglas, Downs, Ewing, Felch, Fremont, Greene, Gwin, Hamlin, Houston, 
Hunter, Jones, King, Mangum, Mason, Morton, Norris, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Sebastian, 
Shields, Smith, Soulé, Spruance, Sturgeon, Turney, Underwood, Wales, Whitcomb, 

Yulee—46. 

In the course of the further consideration of this bill much 
diseussion arose upon the subject of the police laws of certain 
Southern cities, particularly those of South Carolina. 

Mr. Winthrop introduced a letter in which it was stated that 
twelve hundred northern colored citizens were annually taken 
from the ships in which they were serving and confined in jails 
for different periods. Messrs. Butler, Soulé, and Berrien, stated 
that the facts alleged were fabrications. Mr. Soulé denied that 
there was any truth in the charges as to New Orleans, and read 
from the statutes of Louisiana to show that such proceedings 
would be illegal there. Mr. Berrien denied that they were true 
as to Savannah, and read from the laws of Georgia to prove that 
those laws only operated on the captains of vessels. 

Mr. Butler admitted that South Carolina had established 
police regulations which inhibited the introduction of free 
negroes into her ports. He denied that they were citizens of the 
United States, and declared that South Carolina would never 
allow the federal government to interfere with this legislation. 

The bill abolishing the slave trade in the District of Columbia 
finally passed the Senate on the 14th of September, by the fol- 
lowing vote : 

Yeas—Messrs. Baldwin, Benton, Bright, Cass, Chase, Clarke, Clay, Cooper, Davis 
of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dickinson, age of Wisconsin, Dodge of Iowa, Douglas, 
Ewing, Felch, Fremont, Greene, Gwin, Hale, Hamlin, Jones, Norris, Seward, Shields, 
Smith, Spruance, Sturgeon, Underwood, Wales, Walker, Whitcomb, and Winthrop—33. 

Nays—Messrs. Atchi r, Barnwell, Bell, Berrien, Butler, Davis of Missis- 
sippi, Dawson, Downs, Hunter, King, Mangum, Mason, "Morton, Pratt, Sebastian, 
Soulé, Turney, and Yulee—19. 

It had its final reading and passed in the House of Represent- 
atives on the 17th of September. 

Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, moved the previous question, 
which was seconded, and under the operation thereof, the bill 
was passed by the following vote— 


Yeas—Messrs. Albertson, Alexander, Andrews, Ashmun, Beale, Bingham, Bissell, 
Booth, Briggs, Brooks, Wm. J. Brown, Buel, Burrows, Chester Butler, Thomas B. 
Butler, Joseph Cable, Calvin, Cam , Carter, Casey, Chandler, Clark, Cleveland, 
Cole, Corwin, Crowell, Dickey, Dimmick, Disney, Dixon, Doty, Duer, Duncan, Dun- 
ham, Durkee, Eliot, N. Evans, Fitch, Fowler, Freedley, Fuller, Gentry, Gerry, Gilbert, 
Gilmore, Go Gott, Gould, Grinnell, Hall, Halloway, Hampton, Harlan, Thomas 
L. Harris, Hay, Haymond, Hebard, Henry, Hibbard, Hoagland, Howe, Hunter, Wm. 
VOL. V. 4 
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T. Jackson, Julian, George G. King, James G. King, Jobn A. King, Preston King, 
Leffler, Levin, Littlefield, Horace Mann, Job Mann, Matteson, McClernand, McDonald, 
McGaughey, McKissock, McLanahan, Meacham, Miller, Moore, Morris, Nelson, Ogle, 
Otis, Peaslee, Phenix, Pitman, Potter, Putnam, R Richardson, Risley, Robbins, 
Robinson, Rose, Ross, Rumsey, Sackett, Sawtelle, Schenck, Schermerhorn, School- 
cratt, Silvester, Spalding, S rague, Thaddeus Stevens, Stetson, Strong, Taylor, James 
Thompson, Thurman, ale nderhill, Vinton, Walden, Waldo, Wentworth, White, 
Whittlesey, Wildrick, Wood, and Young—124. : 

Nays—Messrs. Alston, Anderson, Ashe, Averett, Bayly, Bowdon, Bowie, Albert G. 
Brown, Burt, E. C. Cabell, George A. Caldwell, Joseph P. Caldwell, Clingman, W. R. 
W. Cobb, Coleock, Deberry, Edmundson, Alexander Evans, Ewing, Featherston, Green, 
Hamilton, Haralson, Isham G. Harris, Sampson W. Harris, Holladay, Howard, Hub- 
bard, Inge, Joseph W. Jackson, Andrew Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, Kerr, La Sere, 
Marshall, McDowell, Robert M. McLane, McMullen, McQueen, Millson, Morse, Orr, 
Outlaw, Parker, Phelps, Powell, Savage, Seddon, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. 
Stanton, Alexander H’ Stephens, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, Venable, Wallace, Wat- 
kins, Williams, and Woodward—47. 

We conclude this summary history of the proceedings of Con- 
gress in relation to the Compromise measures so eet e subject 
of deliberation, With extracts from remarks made by Senators, 
occupying adverse sides, after the passage of the bills, and the 
settlement of the controversy by Congress. 

Mr. Benton said: “I am one of those who insisted, both as a 
matter of right, and as a matter of expediency, that certain bills, 
commonly called the omnibus, should be separated and treated 
on their own merits. I was answered by arguments of expedi- 
ency, that the bills would pass sooner all together, and that 
thereby a better effect would be produced in settling the public 
mind. I disagreed with those arguments, and I then brought 
upon myself a great deal of censure in some parts of the country, 
and especially in my own State. The thing is now over, the 
votes have been taken, and the results tell, what history will tell, 
that I was right in everything that I said. We have had votes 
upon every subject, and when separated every subject passed, 
passed quickly, without a struggle, and by a great majority, and 
the effect on the public mind has been just as sedative as if the 
whole dose had been taken at once. And, sir, when we come to 
look into the yeas and nays on the four leading measures, the 
admission of California, the Territorial Government for Utah 
and for New Mexico, and the settlement of the Texan boundary 
question, we find that the yeas who voted for all the four 
measures amount to just seventeen! and counting in one who 
was absent (Mr. Clay) they would have been just eighteen— 
eighteen out of sixty. That there may be no mistake about it, 
I will read the names, so that if I am wrong in any particular, I 
may be corrected. Those who voted for all the measures are 
Messrs. Bradbury, Bright, Cass,* Cooper, Dodge, Dickinson, 


* Gen. Cass did not vote for the Fugitive Slave Bill, and Gen. Dodge was not on 
the Committee of Thirteen. 
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Douglas, Felch, Houston, Jones, Mangum, Norris, Shields, 
Spruance, Sturgeon, Wales, and Whitcomb—just seventeen, and 
the one absent would make eighteen. And that I hold to be the 
true strength of the omnibus bill, as proved by the result, when 
every member was at liberty to vote precisely as he thought right, 
uninfluenced by any other consideration than what belonged to 
the bill itself. Then with respect to the Committee of Thirteen, 
I find there were only five of them voting for the whole of these 
measures, and I read their names, so that if there be any mis- 
take I may be corrected. They were Messrs. Bright, Cass, 
Cooper, Dickinson, and Dodge of Iowa. So that there were only 
five of the committee out of thirteen who voted for all of these 
bills ; one of them (Mr. Webster) being absent by reason of ac- 
cepting a Cabinet appointment, and another for his health. 
Now, sir, the majorities by which these bills passed severally 
were these: Utah by a majority of eighteen, Texas boundary 
by a majority of ten, California by a majority of sixteen, and 
New Mexico by a majority of seventeen. I give these results 
for the purpose of justifying myself in standing out for what I 
considered to be parliamentary law, in originally wishing to sep- 
arate all these bills, and I now say that the result has confirmed 
a ig I said upon this floor.” 

r. Douglas said : “I do not deem it very profitable now to stop 
to inquire whether it would have been better to have passed the 
several bills jointly or separately ; the important point was to 
secure their passage. The particular form of the prevceting 
was a matter of small moment. I supported them all as a joint 
measure, and when they failed I supported each as separate 
measures. I had no idea of losing the great measures which my 
judgment approved, and upon which I believed the peace and 
quiet of the country depended, by a petty quarrel as to the 
mode in which the thing should be done. The Committee on 
Territories hesitated long and deliberated well whether we 
should report the measures in separate bills or combine them all 
in one, «sae we first brought them before the Senate. I pre- 
pared the bills for California, Utah, New Mexico, and the Texas 
boundary separately, and laid them before the committee in that 
shape, with the view of taking the judgment of the committee 
whether they should be joined together or kept separate. The 
decision of that point involved no principle; it was purely a 
matter of policy. We came to the conclusion that it was expe- 
dient to pass California separately, and to unite the governments 
for Utah and New Mexico with the Texas boundary in one bill, 
and accordingly I reported them from the Committee on Territo- 
ries in that shape. When the Committee of Thirteen subse- 
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quently united these two bills in one, and recommended their 
passage in that form, I gave them my cordial support. I could 
see no reason why I should oppose my own bills merely because 
they had been united together. My object was to settle the con- 
troversy, and to restore peace and quiet to the country, and I was 
willing to adopt any mode of proceeding and to follow any gen- 
tleman’s lead which could bring us to that desirable result. 
When the omnibus was defeated, I fell back upon my own sepa- 
rate bills, which, fortunately for the country, received the sanc- 
tion of the two houses of Congress, and became the laws of the 
land. California, Utah, New Mexico, the fugitive slave bill, 
and the bill for the abolition of the slave trade in this District, 
each the Senate as separate measures. In the House, 
New Mexico was joined to the Texan boundary and both passed 
as one bill. Thus it will be seen that neither plan has entirely 
succeeded. No man and no party has acquired a triumph, 
except the party friendly to the Union triumphing over abolition- 
ism and disunion. The measures are right in themselves, and 
collectively constitute one grand scheme of conciliation and ad- 
gee They were all necessary to the attainment of this end. 

e success of a portion of them only would not have accom- 
plished the object ; but all together constitute a fair and honor- 
able adjustment. Neither section has triumphed over the other. 
The North has not surrendered to the South, nor has the South 
made any humiliating concessions to the North. Each section 
has maintained its honor and its rights, and both have met on 
the common poe of justice and compromise. It will always 
be a source of gratification and just pride to me that I had the 
opportunity of acting an humble part in the enactment of all 

ese great measures, which have removed all causes of sectional 
discontent, and again united us together as one people.” 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi remarked : “ Whilst gentlemen are 
dividing the honors that result from the passage of these bills, 
either in a joint or separate form, I have only to say that, so far 
as I represent the public opinion of my State, I do not represent 
that public opinion which required the passage of them here, 
either jointly or separately. 

“So far as the public opinion of the community which I repre- 
sent has been shadowed forth in public meetings, and in the pub- 
lic press, it has been wholly adverse to the great body of these 
measures. I voted for one, that which the Senator from Vir- 
= originated, and which was modified in the Senate tili I 

ought it became efficient for the protection of our rights. That 
was the only one.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Close of the Session—Laws relating to California and Oregon—Distribution of publis 
lands— Bounty land billi—Donations of public lands to railroads—Sale of Mineral 
landa—Consequences of the compromise measures—Agitation continued— Fugitive 
Slaves—Opinions on both sides—Arrest of fugitives in New York and Philadel- 
phia—Case of Crafts in Boston—Conduct of government officers—Letter from the 
President—State of political partiee—Judge Sharkey’s address—Mr. Rhett—Action of 
Geor gia—Alabama— Mississippi—Governor Quitman’s message—South Carolina— 
Message of the Governor—Union Meetings in the South—Nashville Convention— 
Union meetings. 


Wuen the most important of the compromise bills had been 
disposed of, the session had become so protracted, that Congress 
manifested a strong disposition to terminate its deliberations. At 
this time, though Congress had been in session more than nine 
months, the appropriation bills had not yet been passed. A de- 
cided repugnance prevailed in the minds of members to con- 
sider any subjects which would require debate. They were 
all anxious to return to their homes to take part in the fall elec- 
tions, and to explain, defend or assail the measures which had 
been adopted. 

On the 9th September, the Senate concurred in the House 
resolution, fixing the 30th of September as the termination of 
the session, and Congress immediately applied itself to the con- 
sideration of those bills, the passage of which was deemed in- 
dispensable to the operations of the government, but many 
measures of high importance were, in the prevailing indis 
position for general legislation, passed over. Among the most 
pressing bills remaining to be acted upon after the passage of the 
appropriation bills was the act for extending the laws and 
judicial system of the United States to the State of California. 
All laws of the United States, not locally inapplicable, were 
declared of the same force and effect there as elsewhere in 
the United States. The State was divided into two judicial 
districts, the one south and the other north of the parallel 
of 37° north latitude; and the judges in each, invested with 
the same powers and jurisdiction as the judge of the Southern 
District of New York, and in civil cases, with concurrent 
jurisdiction and powers exercised by the Circuit Courts of the 

nited States, with the right of appeal in such cases to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as exists in other Circuit 
Courts. The salary of the judge of the Northern District was 
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fixed at $3,900; and that of the judge of the Southern District at 
$2,800. A difference between the Senate and the House of Re- 
presentatives upon the question of salaries, endangered the pas- 
sage of this bill. Mr. Gwin declared that it would be almost 
impossible, with such compensation, to fill these offices with com- 
petent judges: that the means of living in California were at 
present so exorbitant that the salaries proposed would not justify 
any qualified lawyer in accepting the appointment, and that the 
salaries given to the State judges varied from $5,000 to $10,000. 
He, however, consented to the sums fixed by the bill, for the 
sake of insuring its passage, with a distinct understanding that 
he would, hereafter, move for their increase. Besides this bill, 
Senators Fremont and Gwin introduced a large number of bills 
in relation to California, but the session was too far advanced to 
admit of their being duly considered. A bill was passed creating 
a surveyor-general of the public lands in Oregon and providing 
for the survey of those lands, and for the donation of a part of 
them to settlers. All resident citizens of the United States or 
such as might become residents by the year 1851, or naturalized 
foreigners, or such as should detlars their intentions to become 
naturalized, before 1851; if single, were to be entitled after four 
years occupation and cultivation to half a section (320 acres) 
of land; it married, to a whole section, 640 acres. All white 
males naturalized or having made declaration of intention to 
become so, emigrating to the territory between 1850 and 1853, 
to be entitled, if single, to a quarter section of land, and if mar- 
ried, to half a section. In cases of donation to married persons, 
the wife should have, in her own right, one-half the land 
donated. While this bill was under consideration, Mr. Walker, 
of Wisconsin, moved an amendment, ceding all the public lands 
in the United States to the several States in which they lie for 
distribution among actual settlers. The amendment was nega- 
tived, Messrs. Walker and Dodge of Wisconsin, and Mr. 
Seward voting in its favor. The State of Wisconsin had spe- 
cially instructed her Senators to sustain such a measure. In 
various parts of the United States, resolutions had been adopted 
by public meetings in favor of thus disposing of the public 
lands. In some of them the doctrine had been advanced of 
limiting the amount of lands which any individual should be 

rmitted to acquire, by purchase and inheritance, coupled 
with that of the inakenability of the land belonging to the head 
of a family. The vote, on the proposition of Mr. Walker, shows 
that the proposed disposition of the public domain found no 
favor in the Senate of the United States; yet it cannot be doubted 
that some of the measures adopted by the 31st Congress indicate 
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a growing disposition to consider the husbandry of the public 
lands for the purpose of deriving from the sale of them a per- 
manent revenue as of secondary importance. Such is the in- 
dication manifested in the passage of the bill called the bounty 
land bill of this session, and the act granting lands to aid in the 
construction of the Chicago and Mobile railroad. 

The first bill grants to any person or his surviving heirs who 
served in the war with Great Britain of 1812, or in any subse- 
quent Indian war, or in the war with Mexico, for a period of 
nine months, 160 acres; those who served four months, 80 
acres, and to any person who served one month, 40 acres. The 
occupation of actual settlers is protected from infringement by 
the claimants under this law, and any assignment of the war- 
rants for the location of lands authorized by it, if made prior to 
the issue of the patent, is declared void. The Secretary of the 
Interior is required to locate the warrant of each claimant, if re- 
arena so to do, free of any expense to him. It is estimated 
that under the provisions of this bill nearly a fourth part of the 
most valuable of the surveyed lands in the different Western 
States will be alienated.* If Congress had felt inclined to look 
to the public lands as a source of revenue, which was required 
for the support of government, it can hardly be supposed it 
would have sanctioned a bill so liberal in its provision. 

A very large amount of public lands was likewise appropriated 
to aid in the construction of the Mobile and Chicago railroad. 
Alternate sections for six miles on each side of the proposed road 
were given to the States of Alabama, Mississippi and Illinois for 
such distance through those States as should be traversed by the 
road. Various other propositions were made to Congress for 
grants of the public baile, A proposition for the grant of 
10,000,000 of acres was made, to be applied by the States for 
the benefit of insane persons. This proposition met with a 
favorable reception in the Senate, and was apparently only 
postponed for the want of time to discuss its provisions. 

An act was passed at this session by which the public lands in 
Michigan and Wisconsin, comprising the mineral region, were 
allowed to be sold as other lands at the minimum price of $1,25 
per acre. This act may be considered as the abandonment of 
that system of reserving mineral lands in the West, which ex- 
perience has proved to be inefficient for purposes of revenue, 
and a hindrance to the settlement of those portions of the gov- 
ernment territory to which it applied. It is, we believe, admit- 
ted that all attempts to derive a revenue of any importance from 
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* See Documents, for this bill. 
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leases of the mineral lands have proved fruitless and illusory— 
while they obstructed the cultivation of lands, and actually pre- 
vented the development of the resources of the country and 
diminished the productiveness of the mines. 

Congress adjourned on the 30th of September, pursuant to the 
concurrent resolution: and thus terminated this long, arduous and 
important session. The measures adopted, though less numerous 
than those of other sessions, were, nevertheless, calculated to have 
a very important bearing on the destinies of the country. 

We now proceed to look at the immediate consequences 
which followed from one of the most important of these 
measures, the adjustment of the slavery question. Of all 
the subjects of compromise during this session, the most difti- 
cult was that in Sabihion to the exclusion of slavery, by act 
of Congress, from the newly acquired territories. This ques- 
tion arose before the termination of the war with Mexico, and 
continued to grow in importance after the termination of that 
war, until it affected the politics of the country, convulsed almost 
every State in the Union—nearly divided parties by geographical 
lines, and absorbed the whole attention of Con for a long 
period of time. At the North, the abolition and free soil parties, 
and in some of the free States, both the Whig and Democratic 
parties insisted on the exclusion, by law, of slavery from the ter- 
ritories. They claimed that Congress had power to exclude it 
and should exercise that power. At the South, the dissolution 
of the Union, it was said, might be expected, and would be jus- 
tified by any such measure. It will be perceived from the pre- 
vious narrative that Congress did not exercise the power asserted. 
California was admitted as a State, her people in the act of form- 
ing a constitution having anticipated any action of Congress on 
this subject. New Mexico and Utah were organized under ter- 
ritorial governments, without any assertion of the power of Con- 
gress to exclude slavery. Thus, those who advocated its exclu- 
sion from the new territories, by act of Congress, were gratified 
so far as California was concerned, by the attainment of their ob- 
ject, though without aid from Congress. And in the case of New 
iexico and Utah, although Congress refused to sanction their 
demands, it was generally believed that slavery would never be 
established there, owing to the peculiar characteristics of the 
country and its climate, as well as the laws of Mexico, which, it 
was held by many, would exclude the future introduction of sla- 
very. So far, therefore, as this question was involved in the 
compromise bills, both Southern and Northern politicians had 
reason to be satisfied with the result. Congress did not legislate 
to limit the extension of slavery, and yet the institution of sla- 
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very was not extended over the new territories. Therefore, 
when Congress adjourned, — hopes were entertained that 
the compromise questions would be approved, that agitation on 
the subject of slavery would subside, and that it would cease to 
be an element of political strife. 

Such, however, was not the case. Opposition to slavery (as it 
was called) in several of the States whose elections were near at 
hand had been used in preliminary meetings and in party papers 
as arallying cry. Those professing this opposition were indig- 
nant that Congress had not, in accordance with their wishes, at 
every hazard, by positive enactment, excluded slavery from the 
Territories. They denounced the failure to do so as evidence of 
subservience to the South; and soon found abundant objections 
to several of the compromise measures. The abolition of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia was not satisfactory to 
them because not coupled with the abolition of slavery there. 
The purchase of the claims of ‘Texas on New Mexico was stig- 
matized as a bribe to slavery, ant a larger portion of territory it 
was said was surrendered to the former than rightfully belonged 
to her. But the chief hostility to the compromise measures was 
finally concentrated on the fugitive slave law. 

No sooner was it adopted than a number of fugitive slaves in 
the free States began to feel that they were no longer as secure 
from pursuit as they had considered themselves previous to the 
adoption of this law. Some immediately emigrated to Canada, 
whilet others threatened to resist the law. At the same time it 
was violently denounced by many of the presses which had 
7 mam the compromise measures. Public meetings were called, 
inflammatory resolutions were passed, the law was pronounced 
unconstitutional, and the pulpit as well as the press, in several 
instances, united in its condemnation. It was also contended 
that the provision in the Constitution was intended to be carried 
out by State legislation, and not by that of Congress. Every 
effort was made, calculated to renew agitation and keep up that 
excitement which it was hoped by so many would cease with the 
adoption” of the “compromise measures. The main objections 
urged against the fugitive slave law, were, that free men might 
be carried into slavery upon false claims; that the habeas corpus 
act was superseded by it; that the commissioners to execute it 
were judicial officers, and should therefore be appointed by the 
Senate on the nomination of the President; that the bill was 
retro-active; and that it was generally oppressive and unconsti- 
tutional. On the other hand it was maintained that the certifi- 
cate authorized by this law remanding the fugitive to the custody 
of the person from whom he escaped, claiming that he was en- 
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titled to the labor and service of the alleged slave, was no way 
conclusive on the question of freedom, but was in strict compli- 
ance with the Constitution. That ample means in every State 
in which slavery existed were afforded by the State laws, for 
every person to establish his right to freedom. The opinion on 
this law, of Mr. Crittenden, Attorney General of the United 
States, given to the President when he had it under consider- 
ation previous to affixing his name thereto, was published, in 
which he declares that the habeas corpus act is not suspended 
by its operation, and still may issue in the State where the 
arrest is made at any time previous to the issue of the final cer- 
tificate of a judge or commissioner. The commissioners, it was 
said, were administrative and only gwast judicial officers, in 
character and qualification similar to the magistrates on whom 
the act of 1793 devolved the same duties now confided to these 
commissioners, and similar to various officers authorized by acts 
of Congress to exercise functions analogous in their nature.* 
The constitutionality of the bill was defended by many of the 
ablest lawyers of the United States, who sustained the opinion of 
the Attorney General. 

The first case occurring under this law was that of the negro 
Hamlet who, on the 27th of September, was arrested in New 
York and brought before a United States commissioner. The 
case was summarily examined and the proofs being satisfactory, 
the fugitive was delivered to the agent of the claimant, and 
returned to Baltimore from whence he had escaped. He was 
subsequently purchased by a subscription got up in New York 
for that purpose, and returned to the city. This case only in- 
creased the opposition to the act. In New England in several 

laces, and at a number of public meetings in the State of New 

York and Ohio, and at Chicago in Illinois, resvlutions were 
adopted declaratory of a determination to resist the execution of 
the law. The common council of the last-named city passed 
resolutions to the same effect. Judge Douglas, one of the Sen- 
ators from Illinois, immediately after the passage of those resolu- 
tions visited Chicago, and addressed the people on the fugitive 
slave law. The effect of his speech was such, that the com- 
mon council rescinded their resolutions and the people ac- 
quiesced in the execution of the law. 

A case occurred in Philadelphia soon after the adjournment 
of Congress, in which an opinion was given by Judge Grier, of 
the Superior Court of the United States, sustaining in every par- 
ticular the constitutionality of the Law. But owing to the insuf- 


* See Documents. 
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ficiency of the og of the claimant, the fugitive in this case was 
not surrendered.* 


* Judge Grier, in delivering his opinion, remarked that, “In all cases of extradition 
the evidence establishing the offence and escape of the persons demanded is usually 
made in the country from which the person demanded has escaped, and is necessarily 
ex parte, and the chief question to be decided by the tribunal before whom he is brought, 
previously to making an order for his extradition, is only the question of identity. The 
party demanded has a right of course to show that he is not the person described. But, 
if he be the person described, he has no right to claim a jury trial, as to the question of 
his guilt, in the country to which he has escaped. The question of identity, and 
whether the person claimed is such a one as the treaty between the two countries 
requires to be delivered up, has always been tried summarily and without the inter- 
vention of a jury. No complaint has ever been made when white men have been sent 
to Europe, on a demand for their extradition, without giving them a jury trial; and 
why greater privileges in this matter should be granted to colored persons is not easily 
perceived. The State of Pennsylvania guarantees a jury trial to fret own citizens, or 
to persons who are charged with eammitting an offence within her borders. Fugitives 
from another State have no such rights. The Government to which the fugitives 
belong, it is to be presumed, will do justice to its own subjects or citizens, and whether 
they dv so or not is no concern of ours. This act of Congress does not require that a 
judge should without ‘triul, surrender a citizen of Pennsylvania to a kidnapper. The 
saat > ‘that in no trial or hearing, under this act, shall the testimony vf such fugitive 

admitted in evidence,’ is no more than the enactment of an established principle of 
common law that no man shall be a witness in his own cause. If the provision were 
not in the act I would not receive the testimony of the prisoner to prove that he was 
not the person described, or that he was a free man. It would be a temptation to per- 
jury which no tribunal should permit to be presented to any man. 

No lawyer would urge before a court such an absurd construction of the act of 
Congress as that it means that no evidence should be heard on the part of the alleged 
fugitive. Ifsuch was the intention of the legislature, it was easy to express it in un- 
equivocal terms. In truth, there is nothing equivocal in the language of the act; it 
forbids the judge to hear the testimony of the fugitive, but not the testimony of disin- 
terested witnesses. 

“It has been objected, also, to this law, that it suspends the habeas corpus act, inas- 
much as it enacts that the certificate of the judge or commissioner ‘shall be conclusive 
of the right of the persons in. whose favor granted to remove such fugitive, and shall 

revent all molestation of such person or persons by any process issued by any court, 
judge, magistrate, or other person whomsoever.’ But this is a mistake. The truth is, 
that this provision of the law forbidding the testimony of the fugitive to be received, 
and forbidding interference by other process after a certificate, is but an enactment of 
an established principle of the common law, added through extreme caution, but wholly 
unnecessary. 

“<The writ of habeas corpus is undoubtedly an immediate remedy for every illegal 
jog p ; but no imprisonment is illegal when the process is a justification of the 
officer: and process, whether by writ or warrant, is legal whenever it is not defective 
in the frame of it, and has issued in the ordinary course of justice from a court or ma- 

istrate having jurisdiction of the subject-matter.—Commonwealth vs. Lackey, 1 

atts, 67. 

“ A person held as a fugitive under the certificate of a judge or magistrate, under this 
act, is legally imprisoned under process ‘from a court or magistrate having jurrsdiction, 
and cannot be released by any other court or magistrate on a writ of habeas corpus or 
homine replegiando. The act of 1793 has no such provision as that which is the subject 
of complaint in the present case; yet in the case of Wright vs. Deacon, (5 Sergeant 
and Rawle, 62,) the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decided that a certificate under 
that act was a legal warrant to remove the fugitive to the State of Maryland, and no 
writ of homine replegiando would lie from a State court to try the question of freedom ; 
and that a writ, issued under such circumstances, was in ‘ violation of the Constitution 
of the United States.’ ”’ 
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About the same time when the case of Garrett above referred 
to arose in Philadelphia, two persons, Messrs. Knight and 
Hughes, arrived in Boston and made an ineffectual attempt to 
recover two fugitives from slavery, whose names were Crafts, and 
who as sihaged hed escaped from Georgia. The negroes with the 
aid of white persons eluded all the exertions of Messrs. Knight 
and Hughes to arrest them, and finally sailed for Liverpool. 
Messrs. Knight and Hughes complained that they did not receive 
that assistance and cooperation from the federal authorities in 
Boston that they were entitled to receive. No alacrity, they 
said, was exhibited by the officers of justice in obtaining pro- 
cesses for the arrest of the fugitives. They alleged that they 
were harassed by suits for slander, and treated with much in- 
dignity by mobs led on and incited by the abolitionists; that 
abolition meetings were convened in Bostun and threats of vio- 
lence used against them ; and that it was boasted by gentlemen 
of some repute in Boston, that no fugitive slave had ever been 
removed from that city, and that none would be permitted to be 
removed. Much dissatisfaction was manifested in various quar- 
ters with this affair, and the federal officers in Boston were 
charged directly with neglect of duty. The President was called 
on to remove the marshal, that the others might thus be stimu- 
lated to a more vigorous discharge of their duties on similar 
emergencies. An inquiry being instituted into the circumstances 
which prevented the recapture of the Crafts, the facts elicit- 
ed were submitted to the Attorney General for his opinion, 
whether the conduct of the marshal was such as to render his 
removal expedient or proper. Mr. Crittenden, though he did not 
wholly exonerate the marshal from censure, thought that his 
remissness was not sufficiently flagrant to justify his removal.* 


* We make the following extract from a letter transmitted by order of the Presi- 
dent in answer to a complaint of the owners of the fugitives, the Crafts, that their 

nts were maltreated in Boston, and that the officers of the government did not dis- 
charge their duty. Mr. Derrick, the acting Secretary of State, thus writes : 

“ Every statute, in this country, passed in accordance with the provisions of the Con- 

ituti be med to embody the will of a majority of the people of the 

: is entitled to the respect and obedience of every true American 
citizen; and the Constitution which the President has sworn to support has made it 
his especial duty ‘ to take care that the laws be faithfully executed.’ He has no 
thought of shrinking from his duty, in this or any other case ; but will, to the utmost 
of his ability, firmly and faithfully perform it. 

“ But how is he to cause the laws to be executed? First, by appointing proper officers 
to fill the various offices, and discharge their various functions with diligence and fidel- 
ity, and if any shall be found incompetent or unfaithful, by removing them, where he 

the power of removal, and appomting more competent and faithful officers in their 

. And, secondly, in extreme ‘whenever the laws of the United States 
opposed, or the execution obstrueted in any State, by combinations too 

werful to be a ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by the 
powers vested in the civil officers with the posse which the law authorizes and requires 
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The effect of the measures of compromise upon the country 
may be traced to some extent by the history of party action in 
the North and South. Soon atter these measures had passed, 
the Democratic party of New York assembled in convention at 
Syracuse, where the rival sections of Hunkers and Free 
Soilers each attempted to obtain the ascendency. The result was 
that they were pretty nearly equally divided. A desire to con- 
ciliate and unite appeared to prevail, and accordingly resolutions 
were introduced expressive of acquiescence in the compromise 
measures as a settlement of disputed questions, and declaring 
likewise the approval by the Gouveution of the resolutions of 
the Baltimore Conventions of 1840, °44, and °48. The 
Whig State Convention of New York assembled soon after 
at the same place. Their deliberations were by no means 
harmonious. Those who claimed to be the especial friends of 
the administration, desired that resolutions should be adopted ap- 
probatory of the compromise measures, but to this the majority 
would not consent. A secession took place of the minorit 
under the lead of the Hon. Francis Granger and the Hon. Wil- 
liam Duer. A convention was called by the seceders to meet at 
Utica on the 17th of October. They met at that time and adopt- 
ed resolutions approving the course of the administration and 
the passage of the compromise bills,* and concurred in the 





them to call to their aid, it would be his duty to call forth the militia, and use the army 
and navy for the purpose of overcoming such forcible combinations against the laws. 
But, in either case, prudence and justice require that there should be more satisfactory 
evidence of official delinquency, or forcible resistance, than mere rumor, or newspaper 
statements; and yet these are all which have been furnished in this case. 

“If any marshal neglect to perform his duty, the law gives a right of action to the 
eggrieved rty for the injury which he may sustain, and if he refuses to perform it 
the stinehis ns Wenpeved upon him a severe — But if he refuses or willfully 
neglect to perform it, when this shall be satisfactorily made to sopect to the President, 
then, in addition to his liability to the ieved party, it would doubtless be the duty 
of the Executive to remove him from office appoint another in his place. But 
your letter contains no proof of this kind, and therefore seems to require no action. It 
is equally clear that no case is presented justifying a call upon the militia, or the use 
of the army to execute the laws; and the President has so much confidence in the 
patriotism and devotion to the laws which have always characterized a large majority 
of the oy a Boston, that he re for a — oe Poe it will ever be 

to in any extraordi id to execute ws in that community. 
ee PY es . * . * Pf 

“ As tothe complaint that agents were unjustly prosecuted, and held to bail in un- 
reasonable omoanne for sneunted offences, the me Ae directs me to say that, how- 
ever he may re aay = a and SF sagene he is not —- — he has _ 

wer to evil. If complaints inst your agents be unfounded, 
‘efendants will doubtless be acquitted, and if cabbon they have their remedy in an 
action for a malicious prosecution. But all these are judicial questions over which the 
Executive can exercise no control, and the evil complained of results from the 
acknowled right of every individual to prosecute any one for an alleged offence or 
violation of right.’ 

* The following is one of the resolutions adopted by the seceders: 
“ Resolved, That we approve the acts passed by Congress for the admission of Califor- 
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nominations made by the majority at Syracuse of Washington 
Hunt for Governor, and George J. Cornell for Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The Democratic candidates for Governor and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor were Horatio Seymour and Sanford E. Church. The 
election was severely contested, and resulted in the choice of the 
Whig nominee for Governor and of the Democratic candidate 
for Lieutenant Governor. A large majority of Whigs were 
elected to the legislature. The members elected to Congress 
consisted of 17 whigs and 17 democrats, being a democratic gain 
on the Congressional representation. In New Jersey, four out 
of the five members elected to Congress belonged to the demo- 
cratic party. A democratic Governor was elected, and a ma- 
jority of the members elected to the legislature were of the same 
party. In Pennsylvania, the democratic party elected their state 
ticket, a majority of the legislature, and gained several mem- 
bers of Congress. They elected their Governor, legislature and 
a member of Congress in Delaware, and in Ohio succeeded in 
electing their candidate forGovernor. North Carolina, and Mary- 
land, likewise, elected the democratic candidate for Governor. 

So far as any correct inferences can be drawn from the elec- 
tions of 1850 (excepting in New York, Ohio and Massachusetts), 
they indicated the acquiescence in, if not the approbation by the 
people generally, of the recent legislation of Congress. In many 
sections, however, of the free States just mentioned, increased 
dissatisfaction was manifested with that legislation, and a reso- 
lute determination expressed to resist the execution of the fugi- 
tive slavelaw. While these exhibitions of feeling were displayed 
in some of the northern, middle, and western States, with re- 
ference particularly to the fugitive slave law, as hostile senti- 
ments were expressed in opposition to the compromise in some 
of the southern States, where the admission of California was 
considered as the principal grievance. 

The Nashville Convention stood adjourned to some time to be 
designated by its president (Judge Sharkey, of Mississippi), 
within six weeks after the adjournment of Congress. He de- 
clined to call the convention together again, expressing himself 
satisfied with the adjustment by Congress. But efforts were, 
notwithstanding, persisted in, in order to secure the attendance 


nia into the Union, the establishment of the boundary of Texas, and the organization 
of territorial governments in New Mexico and Utah. And that, while those acts, in 
all their parts, are not as we could have wished, yet regarding them as constituting a 
great scheme for the termination of national controversies, the restoration of harmony 
to our national councils, and the preservation of the Union, we will stand by and main- 
tain them, and that there can be no union of the Whig party of New York upon the 
basis of a disturbance of the settlement thereby made.” 
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of its members. In South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, ground was taken in favor of secession and a southern 
confederacy. On the 22d of August, a large mass meeting 
assembled, pursuant to a call, at Macon, Georgia. This meeting 
was designed to give direction to popular opinion, and to lead off 
in that agitation at the South, which was intended to favor seces- 
sion. Mr. Rhett, formerly a member of Congress from South 
Carolina, made a speech, in which he advocated an immediate 
movement in favor of secession by Georgia, promising the co- 
operation of South Carolina, and predicting, if his advice should 
be followed, the ultimate union of all the Southern States in 
favor of a Southern confederacy. We quote the conclusion of 
his address as an example of the bold and inflammatory lan- 
guage of the leaders of secession : 

** But let me, my friends, before I close, press upon you the last 
consideration I have to urge. Ask yourselves—ask your neigh- 
bors—let the question go round in all your assemblages—what 
have we to gain by delay? The experience of the last ten years 
must answer. Nothing in the way of redress !—nothing but ac- 
cumulated dangers and insults! If all the measures before Con- 
gress were entirely satisfactory to the South, instead of adding to 
our wrongs, as they do, they cannot give you peace. The insur- 
rectionary agitations in Congress, will only be transferred at 
future Congresses to other points of attack on the institution of 
slavery. Why, then, should we delay redressing ourselves ? 
Why should we submit to the degrading and insulting exclusion 
from California? Shall we ever have a mightier wrong to re- 
dress—a richer prize to fight for—or a hotter brand of inferiority 
placed on our brows? You must beat back the general govern- 
ment, or submit to emancipation. 

“ When a contest is inevitable, there can be no policy in post- 
ponement unless by postponing it you will be better pre- 
pared to meet it. But here, by postponement you are daily 
growing weaker, and your opponents stronger. By acting 
now, all the territories, including California, may be ours,— 
a few years later, and they are lost forever. ‘By seceding 
now from the Union, the frontier States of Virginia, Mary- 
land and Kentucky, when forced to take their position with a 
Northern or a Southern confederacy, will join the South. A few 

ears later and they may be Northern in their sympathies and 
interests. If you secede now, consolidation must try its vaunted 
strength, whilst yet we are strong, and able to vanquish it,—and 
to vanquish it without a blow. Even now, to withdraw from 
your associates in the Union is denounced as treason. Twenty 
years hence, you may not dare to talk of resistance; and if you 
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resist successfully, blood alone can cleanse your polluted liberties. 
If you fail, your only resource may be in flight—the last refuge 
of imbecility and cowardice,—leaving country and home, to be- 
come an African wilderness. I appeal not now to that ea 
spirit of liberty which actuated our fathers, when they faced the 
British lion, on the paltry tax of three pence a pound on tea ;— 
but to that lower principle of interest, which the humblest and 
the meanest, as-well as the loftiest, feel,—and I ask you as pru- 
dent men,—as men acting under plain practical necessities, what 
can you gain by delay? Twenty-six years of unjust and uncon- 
stitutional tribute paid to our Northern associates in the Union, 
if not enough for sateless avarice, is too much for liberty. Six- 
teen years of degradation and insult endured by your represen- 
tatives in Congress is long enough for patience, too long for 
honor. Let us settle now and setile forever, all our controversies 
with the general government; and by secession, command peace 
and justice for the South within, or independence and liberty 


without, the Union. 

“People of Georgia! your own high courage and wisdom, un- 
der Providence, has placed your State in the van of the South. 
She has declared, that she will not submit to the Wilmot proviso 
in any shape it may assume. She has done more,—she has taken 


means to resist it. She has ordered her Governor, in case the 
Wilmot proviso passes in a territorial bill, or passes by the admis- 
sion of Galifornin as a State into the Union, that he shall sum- 
mon the people of Georgia to meet in convention—the most 
solemn and authoritative form of assemblage known under our 
free institutions. It is clear, she considered the enactment b 

Con of the Wilmot proviso in a territorial bill, and the ad- 
mission of California as a State with a constitution containing 
the Wilmot proviso, as differing not at all in outrage. In either 
case, it is Congress, and Congress alone, whose legislation ex- 
cludes the South. Disdaining to rest upon the mode, Georgia 
looked to the wrong perpetrated ; and when it is as clearly per- 
petrated in the one mode as in the other, she was above making 
a distinction, where none existed in reality in the operation of the 
measures. A man threatens to turn you out of your house, and 
you tell him that if he enters by the front door, you will 
resist him ‘ at all hazards, and to the last extremity.’ He en- 
ters by the back door, and kicks you out of your house. You 
submit and surrender your house to him; but by way of trum- 
peting your valor, and sustaining your dignity, you run about 
and tell your neighbors, how you triumphed over your adversary, 
and vindicated your rights, by his not entering your house by the 
Sront door. Suchsilly refuges of cowardice wal hardly disgrace 
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the poor wretch who submitted to such an outrage on his rights 
and property. How they henor gentlemen and sovereign States, 
when applied to California, it is now the labored task of grave 
senators and venal presses to prove. Georgia has virtually de- 
clared, that she despises them ; and will right herself against the 
wrong which degrades her from an equality with the free States, 
and excludes her citizens from California, by whatever mode it is 
effected. She deals with truth; and will not strive to seem to 
be blinded by lies, by way of upholding her consistency and 
honor, when the whole worl pds by to laugh at and scorn the 
affected self-deception. Nor will she be intimidated by threats, 
whether put forth from the white house or the capitol. 

“Threats may frighten slaves, but only nerve a freeman to a 
sterner maintenance of his rights; because if he yields under 
threats, he establishes force, not right, as the ninctils of his gov- 
ernment, and aids to build up a despotism overhim. Georgia, un- 
terrified, intends to be free. ere she lies, a noble three- 
decker, fit to ride out Ocean’s storms, and to lead nations 
to victory. There she lies, with a red streak above the wa- 
ter-line, where her scuttles may run blood, and aloft floating 
at her mast-head, that flag, which has never yet been struck to 
a foe, and which never will be lowered, until she goes down be- 
neath the raging of the remorseless waves, or the more remorseless 
hate and fury of man. Let her fire the signal gun! and what 
State in the South, but will move up to her side, ready to follow 
and battle with her for Southern rights and honor! Not one 
will be found basely fleeing from her, or more basely ranged 
amongst her foes. But should all else abandon her, there 
is one, whose speed danger will but quicken to come to her aid; 
and whose only claim in her service will be, to be not too far 
from that station in the fight, where gun for gun, the flashes are 
fastest and thickest. South Carolina will stand by Georgia in 
this great contest, and triumph or perish with her. Whatever in 
the past has occurred to breed alienation between them, she asks 
may be forgotten. Whatever has occurred from the days of the 
revolution, when they stood together to vindicate their liberties, 
which tells of kindness and sympathy, she asks may be remem- 
bered. She extends to Georgia her mailed hand, in friendship 
and support. Her honor and the honor of the South are in the 
hands at awaia, Let her vindicate theirs, in vindicating her 
own ; and the mighty acclaim of future generations shall tell of 
her triumph and glory. No tale of recreancy to her pledges, or 
of submission to insolent and threatening power, or of acquies- 
cence in wrong, adding outrage to injustice, shall stain her an- 
VOL. V. 5 
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nals. History will record, that Georgia was free—Georgia dared 
to be free—and saved the honor and liberties of the South.” 

Several presses in Georgia advocated immediate secession. 
A leading paper at Columbus, remarked :— 

“Tt will not require many words to define our position. We 
have all along contended that the admission of California would fill 
to overflowing the poisoned cup of degradation which the North 
has for pati Pha preparing for the South. We have declared 
our determination to fold to the Union so long as there was a 
hope that we would be safe in the Union. That hope has now 
been disappointed, and we abandon the Union as an engine of 
infamous oppression. We are for secession, open, unqualified, 
naked secession. Henceforth we are for war upon the govern- 
ment; it has existed but for our ruin, and to the extent of our 
ability to destroy it, it shall exist nolonger. We loathe the very 
name of tyranny, and whether it shows itself in the oppressions 
of a crowned monarch, or of a despotic majority, it is equally the 
object of our raat ares: unqualified abhorrence.” 

eetings were called and assembled in South Carolina to dis- 


cuss the propriety of a convention of the people of that State 
for the purpose of resuming the 1 A dae delegated to the federal 
government and goo 5 Ser in fa 


vor of secession. + ai 

The legislature of Georgia during the winter of 1850, had 
passed an act directing the Governor of that State to call a con- 
vention of the people should Congress exclude, by law, slavery 
from the territories or admit as States, California and New Mexico 
with the slavery inhibition. Congress had admitted California, 
and Governor Towns, as he stated in his proclamation, considered 
this sufficient to justify him in convoking a convention to delibe- 
rate on what measures, if any, should be adopted by Georgia in 
this exigency. He said—“ The common territory of all, which 
you have an equal right to occupy and enjoy, has been denied 

you in the solemn form of law, under pretences the most shal- 
iow: It well becomes you to assemble, to deliberate and counsel 
together for your mutual preservation and safety, whatever it 
may cost. e extraordinary events by which we are encom- 
passed, and the measures which they will demand or justify, 
must be left, as they should be, to the patriotism, firmness, and 
prudence of the people themselves.” 

Coupled with the language of several eminent politicians, and 
the ebullitions of the Georgian press, this proclamation at once 
brought the question of secession before the people of Georgia, 
and produced the most aware! excitement. Immediately 
after the adjournment of Congress, Messrs. Toombs and Stevens, 
two of the most distinguished members of Congress from that 
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State, returned home and addressed the people in favor of the 
compromise bills. Most of the prominent citizens who had been 
in public life during any portion of the last forty years, came 
forward and participated in the contest. The distinction of 
Whigs and Democrats was lost sight of, and the people were 
arrayed against each other as in favor of, or opposed to secession. 
The value of the Union—the advantages and evils inseparable 
from secession—the adequacy of the provocation—the justice 
and the expediency of the — of Congress, were discussed 
in the newspapers and at public meetings. In no State was the 
discussion so thorough and extensive and so directly submitted 
to the whole people as on this occasion in Georgia. The result 
of the election showed that a large majority were in favor of the 
Union and opposed to secession for the causes alleged. A very 
large majority of delegates to the convention were elected in 
favor of preserving the Union of the States and acquiescing in 
the compromise measures. Resolutions were adopted by that 
body, moderate in tone and indicative of a disposition to consi- 
der the adjustment a settlement of the territorial questions, 
while they avow that the refusal of the North to execute the 
fugitive slave law would be considered by the South as just 
cause for secession. 

In Alabama and Mississippi the secession movement produced 
a similar excitement. Senator Clemens, of the former State, 
returned home and addressed the people in favor of the compro- 
mise measures. A very large meeting was held at Huntsville, in 
which he spoke elaborately of those measures. The Huntsville 
Advocate gives a brief sketch of the points made by the speaker 
in reviewing each of the acts of compromise, after which— 

Mr. ©. said that he believed the South ought to acquiesce in 
what had been done. He referred to the early history of the 
country—to the confusion and anarchy which existed under the 
Cutthdleintion—end then drew a picture of the prosperity and 
happiness we have enjoyed since the adoption of the Constitution. 
He quoted from the messages and letters of Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Jackson, and emphatically declared that no prudent 
man could look for any thing but desolation and disaster from 
disunion. 

“This speech,” says the Advocate, “was dignified, divested of 
every thing like party, and was strong and clear in argument, 
bold and decided in tone, and in its happy allusions and illus- 
trations calculated to arouse the patriotic feelings which abide 
in every American bosom.” 

Hon. W. R. King, President pro tem. of the Senate, the 
colleague of Mr. Clemens, took a stand equally decided in oppo- 
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sition to disunion. And in his addresses to the people as well as 
by letters and other personal efforts did much to allay the dissat- 
isfaction which was manifested with the legislation of Congress. 

Senator Foote, of Mississippi, who had borne a very promi- 
nent part, both in originating and discussing the compromise 
bills, on the adjournment of Congress made the tour of Missis- 
sippi for the gupee of defending them. But his colleague, 
Col Davis, and the members of the House of Representatives 
from that State, were all opposed to the adjustment with the 
exception of the fugitive slave bill. Such also was the case 
with the governor of that State, and with most of the leading 
men in office. 

Governor Quitman called a ne meeting of the Legislature 
of Mississippi to take into consideration the recent acts of Con- 
gress and to adopt such measures of resistance thereto as might 
be resolved upon. His message at the commencement of the 
special session, discussed at great length the compromise mea- 
sures. 

The Governor declared that he called the Legislature to- 
gether, first, in obedience to certain joint resolutions which 
passed the General Assembly last year; and next, from reasons 
and considerations which he proceeded to make known. He 
held that the contest between the North and the South, begin- 
ning in rival interests, had now assumed a character of hatred, 
bitterness, and jealousy, produced by incongruous and dissimilar 
social systems. Hostility to slavery, he asserted, is the all-con- 
trolling element of political action and party movement both in 
Congress and throughout the Northern States. As evidence of 
this he referred to California, and declared that the North formed 
a deliberate scheme to exclude the South from that region ; that 
the transient population of California were excited to assume the 
sovereignty 0 the country, and to cut off the South from all par- 
ticipation therein ; that the project was notoriously so monstrous 
and profligate that its advocates were compelled to unite it with 
other measures which they termed a compromise, and that thus 
many patriotic members were deluded into its support. 

The Legislature of Mississippi had declared that the South was 
entitled to an equal participation in the benefits to be derived 
from the territory acquired from Mexico; and the Nashville 
Convention had indicated the line of 36 deg. 30 min. as the 
ultimatum of Southern concession. This position, the Governor 
thought would have commanded respect but for the want of 
firmness and unanimity in the South. Defections occurred 
among her representatives, and the compromise bills were 
passed, after nine months of anxious discussion. The message 
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contended, as a matter of course, that by the adjustment the 
South had been wronged, despoiled, and defrauded, and objected 
to the Texas bill, which it declared had converted millions of 
acres of slave-territory into free-soil. 

The message dwelt largely upon the admission of California, 
contending that slavery should have been allowed to establish it- 
self in that State ; that slave-labor would have been highly profit- 
able; that slaves would have worked the mines, remunerated 
their masters handsomely, and greatly augmented their own 
value. It likewise assumed the position that the admission of 
California was a violation of the Constitution. 

The Governor insisted that no respite from the aggressions of 
the North on slavery is to be expected; that the Government 
of the United States was hostile to it; and that without State 
interposition it must perish. He then asks, “ What is to be 
done?” Acquiescence, even with the declaration that further 

ession will not be tolerated, he regarded as ineffably base 
and cowardly. The crisis must be looked in the face. Missis- 
sippi must not submit. The remedy advised by Governor Quit- 
man was a State Convention, with full and ample powers to take 
into consideration our federal relations, the aggressions com- 
mitted upon the South, the dangers that threaten its domestic 
institutions, and all kindred subjects; and jointly with other 
States, or separately, to adopt such measures as may best com- 
port with the dignity and safety of the State, and effectually cor- 
rect the evils complained of. He suggested, however, as his own 
views, that as a last effort at conciliation, the proposition should 
be distinctly made to the people of the non-slaveholding States to 
remedy the wrong, so far as it may be in the power of Congress 
to do so, by obtaining from California concessions south of 36 
deg. 30 min., or otherwise; and to consent to such amendments 
of the Federal Constitution as shall hereafter amply secure the 
rights of the slaveholding States from misconstruction and fur- 
ther ession. In the event of such concessions not being 
obtained, he recommended “ PEACEABLE SECESSION ! ” 

The Legislature met and responded to the Governor’s message 
by authorizing a vote of the people on the propriety of convoking 

e Convention recommended. 

Gen. Foote, who was opposed to the measure, predicted that 
the Convention, if ever assembled, would be composed of a ma- 
jority of delegates in favor of the preservation of the Union. 

Governor Seabrooke of South Carolina, in his message to 
the Legislature of that State at the commencement of its ses- 
sion, dwelt at length upon the grievances of which the South 
complained. He said: “The last meeting of the Congress of 
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the United States was the most eventful and disturbing that has 
been held since the establishment of the Federal Government. 
After many years of unwarrantable legislation by that body, a 
crisis has at length arisen in our federal relations affecting deeply 
and essentially the rights and interests of one-half the Union. 
Whether the endangered States should longer hold an equality 
of rank with their co-partners, and their citizens be prohibited 
from enjoying all the advantages and privileges constitutionally 
pone to both, were virtually the momentous, and to us 

umiliating issues, which the legislative branch of the central 
authority was engaged in considering for about nine of the ten 
months in which it was in session. The “compromise,” ulti- 
mately adopted, I consider another triumph over the South by 
the fell spirit of abolitionism.” 

He drew a vivid picture of Northern aggression and Southern 
sufferings, and del. that no remedy existed but in State 
action. He concluded his message with the following remarks: 

**Does hope still linger in your bosoms that the dark cloud 
which envelopes the political horizon will yet be dispelled? That 
the enemy will forego his premeditated design of reducing your 
honored commonwealth to colonial vassalage? To these ques- 
tions a satisfactory answer will be found in the melancholy expe- 
rience of the past—the overshadowing influence of the General 
Government, insured by the permanent ascendency of the sec- 
tional party which aims at the annihilation of our property—the 
history of fanaticism—the renewed and augmented agitation of 
the slavery question, and the recent practical verification of our 
fears that, at the North, the provisions of the Constitution in be- 
half of Southern rights cannot be enforced without the shedding 
of blood. 

“Tf, to that section, [the North,] which now has the control of 
every department of the Government, the preservation of the 
confederacy is indispensable to the completion of its work of 
desecration and ruin, to us its dissolution, as a compact between 
thirty-one States, is necessary to our social and political quiet, 
and the safety of our institutions. Ordained ‘to establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity ;’ in relation to each and all of 
these essential objects, the bond of Union having been delibe- 
rately mutilated by a majority of the contracting parties, the mi- 
nority have no longer any security for life, liberty, and property. 

“The time, then, has arrived to resume the exercise of the 


wers of self-protection, which, in the hour of unsuspecting confi- 
‘dence, we surrendered to foreign hands. We must reorganize 
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our political system on some surer and safer basis. There is no 
wer, moral or physical, that can prevent it. The event is in- 
issolubly linked with its cause, and fixed as destiny. In the 
admonitory language of our lamented statesman, ‘ the worst ca- 
Jamity that could befall us would be to lose our independence, 
and to sink down into a state of acknowledged inferiority, de- 
pending for security upon forbearance, and not on our capacity 
and disposition to defend ourselves.’ 

“T have not attempted to discuss the question of secession. The 
right of a State to withdraw from the Union results from the 
nature and principles of the constitutional compact, to which the 
States are sovereign parties. While adhering faithfully to the 
remedy of joint State action for redress of common grievances, 
I beseech you to remember that no conjuncture of events ought 
to induce us to abandon the right of deciding ultimately on our 
own destiny.” 

A variety of resolutions in accordance with the spirit and re- 
commendations of the Governor’s message were submitted to the 
several Houses of the Legislature. First, a resolution for calling 
a convention of the people to consider the question of secession ; 
second, for non-intercourse with those States which have laws 
affecting the right of recapture of slaves ; third, declaring it the 
right and duty of the slave States to recede from the Union; 
fourth, declining to fill the vacancy in the Senate occasioned by 
the death of Mr. Calhoun; fifth, declaring it degrading to the 
Southern States to hold further intercourse with the North, and 
requesting Senator Butler and the Congressmen from that State 
not to take their seats until further instructed ; sixth, for receiv- 
ing the State’s portion of the land money under the act of 1841, 
to be applied to strengthening the military defences; seventh, 
instructing the Governor to inquire into the purpose for which 
additional troops have been ordered to Charleston. 

The final action of the Legislature on these resolutions belongs 
to another volume, where it will be noticed. 

Throughout South Carolina, State Rights Associations were 
formed in almost every district, which were designed to prepare 
the people for united resistance, if that should be determined on, 
and for the purpose, likewise, of discouraging the use and con- 
sumption of the products of northern labor. 

Although no organized political action took place in this State, 
in opposition to the disunion movement, yet several gentlemen, 
of great distinction, in pamphlets and letters came out boldly 
and decided! in opposition to secession. General James Ham- 
ilton, formerly a member of Congress from South Carolina, —— 
Grayson of Charleston, and Joel B. Poinsett, formerly Secretary 
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of War, presented their views eloquently and forcibly, and 
remonstrated strongly against secession as a remedy for alleged 
grievances. 

Union meetings were held in various Southern States during 
the autumn, in which the compromise measures were admitted to 
be satisfactory, and acquiescence with the settlement they con- 
stituted was promised, though coupled generally, with the condi- 
tion that the fugitive slave law should be faithfully executed. 
Such meetings were held at New Orleans, Natchez, Nashville, 
Frankfort, and Richmond, Va., while on the other hand, —— 
tion meetings were held in some of the Southern States, at which 
the compromise was denounced, and resistance to it invoked at 
all hazards. 

The Nashville Convention assembled pursuant to adjournment, 
towards the close of November. 

The Convention consisted, exclusive of Tennessee, of forty-five 
members, viz.: One from Virginia; eleven from Georgia ; five 
from Alabama; four from Florida; eight from Mississippi; and 
sixteen from South Carolina. Tennessee, the dissenting State, 
had fourteen members.* 

For the preamble and resolutions which were adopted by the 
Convention, we refer the reader to page 552 of this volume. 

The Convention refused to permit A. J. Donelson, a Tennessee 
delegate, the privilege of discussing the resolutions, and upon 
their adoption, adjourned sine die. Thronghout the South, the 
proceedings of this Convention were received with little favor 
excepting in South Carolina, and in some parts of Alabama and 
Mississippi. It may be doubted whether the South, since the 
full discussion by Congress of the doctrine of non-intervention, 
would be satisfied with the adoption of the Missouri compromise 
line through to the Pacific, under the impression that it would 
lead to the erection of another free State on the Pacific. 

* The following are the names of the delegates: 

Vir Sh gee b sbaes.~ oh F. ox ait aie sais me 
salam oa pman, George W. ams, C. C. Clay, senior, James M. Cal- 
Florida—C. H. Dupont, Jean H. Verdies, P. W. White, John E. McGeehee—4. 

Mississippi—J. M. Acker, J. J. Davenport, A. Hutchison, W. H. Kilpatrick, Pear- 
son Smith, Thomas J. Wharton, J. C. Thompson, Charles McLaran—s. 

Georgia—J. G. McWhorter, John A. idan tee D. Stell, W. J. Parker, R, 
Hunter, Robert Bledsoe, James N. Bethune, John C. Sneed, Charles J. McDonald, 
H. L. Benning, Dr. Daniels—11. 

Tennessee—A. V. Brown, G. J. Pillow, A. O. P. Nicholson, A. J. Donelson, J. B. 
Clements, Thomas Claiborne, Dr. J. W. Esselman, W. G. Harding, T. MeGavock, 
Thomas Martin, W. H. Polk, F. McClaran, T. D. Mosely, L. P. Cheatham—14. 

South Carolina—Langdon Cheves, W. J. Hanna, F. W. Pickens, W. C. Young, 
J. N. Whitner, James Bradley, Samuel Otterson, Drayton Nance, D. F. Jamison, 


Maxy Gregg, G. A. Trenholm, John S. Wilson, James Chesnut, Jr., William DuBose, 
R. W. Barwell, R.B. Rhett_-i¢. —_— 
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At the North, where the Nashville Convention was considered 
as a disunion movement, it met with no favor, but was generally 
disapproved ; while it was thought to exhibit the weakness of the 
disunionists, rather than their strength. 

It was manifest that the opposition to the fugitive slave law 
in the North and West, and the difficulties which were thrown 
in the way of its execution, would produce a practical nullifica- 
tion of it and could not fail to encourage disunion and thus 
seriously endanger the tranquillity of the country. The great 
interests of the mercantile and manufacturing classes were in- 
timately connected with the preservation of the Union, and hence 
a deeper anxiety on this subject pervaded the community, espe- 
cially in the large cities. To counteract, therefore, the tendency 
of the acts and language of the enemies of the law, it was deemed 
advisable by its friends to unite without distinction of party in 
its support. 

One of the most important demonstrations of the kind was the 

t Union meeting, on the 30th October, at Castle Garden in 

ew York; the call for which was signed by more than six 
thousand citizens without regard to former political preferences. 
The assemblage there collected in the largest room in the United 
States was estimated to consist of more than ten thousand people. 
The chair was taken by George Wood, Esq., an eminent lawyer 
of New York, who addressed the meeting, and entered into the 
history of the abolition movement at considerable length. He 
said that the movement for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had commenced more than twenty years ago, 
but that, notwithstanding Congress refused to t the prayer 
of their petitioners, they persisted in presenting them for the pur- 
pose of one | up agitation. This he considered an abuse of 
the right of petition. He thought that in all their reasonings and 
petitions against slavery they were obnoxious to the charge of 
committing a great error and an unfounded assumption. ey 
took it for granted that the holding a human being in bondage 
was not only morally and politically wrong, but @ sin against 
God. Slavery he insisted had existed in all ages and among all 
nations. It was expressly recognized by the Mosaic law, and 
by the Apostles who by the command of Christ preached his 
Gospel. ve was, he said, the law of every State in the Union 
when the Constitution was formed, and that instrument provided 
for the enforcement of the obligations it imposed. The Consti- 
tution could not otherwise have been formed, and the people are 
bound to comply with all its provisions. Thus only can it be 
preserved. Mr. Wood vindicated the constitutionality of the 
fugitive slave law. 
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The meeting was addressed by several other lawyers of distinc- 
tion, J. W. Gerard, Charles O’Conor, W. R. Everts, Edward 
Sanford, and James T. Brady, Esqs. 

A series of resolutions were passed approving of the compro- 
mise measures and of the eminent men who sustained them, and 
condemning the conduct of those who still fomented agitation. 
The closing resolutions are in these words : 

“7. Resolved, That the fugitive slave bill is in aecordance 
with the express stipulations of the Constitution of the United 
States, as carried out by the act of Congress of 1793, signed by 
Washington, and in force at the time when the present law was 
passed; and that Congress, in passing a law which should be 
efficient for carrying out the stipulations of the Constitution, 
acted in full accordance with the letter and spirit of that instru- 
ment, and that we will sustain this law, and the execution of the 
same, by all lawful means. 

8. Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, a further 
agitation of the slavery question in Congress would be fraught 
with incalculable danger to our Union, and that we will support 
no candidate at the ensuing, or any other election for State offi- 
cers or for members of Congress or of the Legislature, who is 
known or believed to be hostile to the peace measures recently 
adopted by Congress, or any of them, or in favor of reopening 
the questions involved in them for renewed agitation. 

“9. Resolved, That we regard our obligations to the Constitu- 
tion and the Union as superior to the ties of any of the political 
pares to which we may hitherto have belonged, and that on all 
uture occasions we will range ourselves under the banners of 
that party whose principles and practice are most calculated to 
uphold the Constitution and to perpetuate our glorious Union.” 

As is usual on such occasions, letters were received from dis- 
tinguished persons excusing their attendance. Among them 
was one from Mr. Webster, some portions of which are very em- 
phatic. We make one or two selections: 

“The peace measures of the last session are, the Texan bound- 
ary act, the act for establishing the two Territorial Governments 
of New Mexico and Utah, the act for the abolition of the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia, and the fugitive slave law. 
This last measure, gentlemen, is not such a measure as I had 
pepe before I left the Senate, and which, of course, I should 

ave supported, if I had remained in the Senate. But it received 
the proper sanction of the two Houses of Congress, and of the 
President of the United States. It is the law of the land, and as 
such is to be respected and obeyed by all good citizens. I have 
heard no man whose opinion is worth regarding, deny its consti- 
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tutionality, and those who counsel violent resistance to it, counsel 

that, which, if it take place, is sure to lead to bloodshed, and to 

the commission of capital offences. It remains to be seen how 

far the deluded and deluders will go on, in this career of faction, 

folly and crime. 
* * * * * 

“No man is at liberty to set up, or affect to set up, his own 
conscience as above the law, ina matter which respects the rights 
of others, and the obligations, civil, social and political, due to 
others from him. Such a pretence saps the foundation of all 
government, and is of itself a perfect absurdity; and while all 
are bound to yield obedience to the laws, wise and well-disposed 
citizens will forbear from renewing past agitation, and re-kindling 
the flames of useless and dangerous controversy. 

“Tf we would continue one people, we must acquiesce in the 
will of the majority constitutionally expressed, and he who does 
not mean to do that, means to disturb the public peace, and to 
do what he can to overturn the Government.” 

The-political effect of the meeting at Castle Garden was not as 
successful as was anticipated. At the ensuing election in New 
York, Washington Hunt, as we have seen, was chosen governor, 
and a majority of the State ticket elected was composed of gen- 
en who Boewnved of the provisions of the fugitive slave 
aw.* 

The influence of this great Union meeting was therefore more 
fully realized out of the State of New York than within it. Meet- 
ings were held soon after of the same character, which adopted re- 
solutions of similar tenor and import with those of the Castle 


* Governor Hunt, in his message to the Legislature, used this language : 

“The provision of the federal compact requiring the return of ‘ fugitives from labor,’ 
however repugnant to the sentiments of many of our people, is of paramonnt authority, 
and like every other constitutional — should be observed in good faith. In 
legislating upon a subject of such difficulty, it was obvious that more than usual care 
was necessary that in enforcing the claims of one section of the country, we should not 
trespass —_ the rights of the other. While the claim of the Southern slaveholder to 
recapture his slave is fully admitted, the right of the Northern freeman to prove and 
defend his freedom is equally sacred. Both are alike under the protecting care of our 
common Constitution. 

“It cannot be denied that the recent act of Congress for giving fuller effect to the 
provisions requiring the return of Fugitive Slaves excited dissatisfaction in many 
portions of the country, carrying them almost to the extreme of threatening resistance 
to the law. But all good citizens will recollect that whatever may be their individual 
feelings or opinions in regard to the policy or propriety of any legislative enactment, 
it is their plain duty, so long as it remains in force, to sustain the authorities legiti- 
mately charged with its execution. 

“In the mean time, our people must be left free to examine its provisions and practi- 
cal operation.—Their vital and fundamental right to discuss the merits of this or any 
other law passed by their representatives, constitutes the very basis of our Republican 
system, and can never be surrendered. Any attempt to restrain it would prove far 
more dangerous than its freest exercise.” 
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Garden meeting, at all the principal cities in the interior of the 
State, and throughout the United States. At Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, Union meetings were held, com- 
posed of gentlemen of both political parties, at which many 
of the most eminent public men es and participated in 
the proceedings, and urged their fellow-citizens to stand by the 
Union and support the execution of the fugitive slave law at 
all hazards. 

Earnest and continued action by the supporters of the com- 
promise seemed to be especially demanded at this time, as the 
sentiment was rapidly gainin und in the North, and espe- 
cially in Massachusetts, New York, and Ohio, that the fugitive 
slave law was inconsistent with the Declaration of indopenie ce 
and the law of God, and therefore not binding on the conscience. 
Cle en did not hesitate to preach such doctrines from the 
pulpit ;* and all those who held to immediate abolition of slavery 
were ready to advise to any action, no matter how extreme, even 


* The Rev. Mr. Parker, in Boston, said, “I have sometimes been amazed at the 
talk of men who call on us to keep the fugitive slave law, one of the most odious 
laws in a world of odious laws—a law not fit to be made or kept. I have been 
amazed that they should dare to tell us the law of God, writ on the heavens and on 
our hearts, never demanded we should disobey the laws of men! Well, suppose it 
were so. Then it was old Daniel’s duty at Darius’s command to give up his prayer; 
but he prayed three times a day, with his windows up. Then it was John’s and 
Peter’s duty to forbear to reach of Christianity ; but they said, ‘Whether it be 
tight in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, jndge ye” Then 
it was the a of Amram and Jochebed to take up their new-born Moses and cast 
him into the Nive, for the law of King Pharoah, oomeannns was ‘constitutional,’ 
and ‘political agitation’ was discountenanced as much in en as in Boston. But 
Daniel did not obey ; John and Peter did not fail to preach Christianity ; and Amram 
and Jochebed ref ‘ passive obedience’ to the King’s decree! I think it will take 
a strong man all this winter to reverse the judgment which the world has passed on 
these three cases. 


“Talk of ee the fugitive slave law! Come, come, we know better. Men 


in New En know better than this. We know that we ought not to keep a wicked 
law, and that it must not be kept when the law of God forbids ! 

“ But the effect of a law which men cannot keep without violating conscience is 
—— demoralizing. There are men who know no higher law than the statute of 
the State. When good men cannot keep a law that is base, some bad ones will say, 
* Let us keep no law at all,—then where does the blame lie? On him that enacts 
the outrageous law. 

“The idea that a statute of man frees us from obligation to the law of God, is a 
dreadful er When that becomes the deliberate conviction of the ps mass of 
the people, North or South, then I shall ir of human nature; then I shall despair 
tat = ce Non olen 5 fend But it will never come.” : 

vay me however, though disliking the law, have expressed themselves in 
an entirely different tone, and inculcated submission to it. 

Thus Dr. Tyng, of New York, ona a occasion, said : 

“ With regard to the fugitive slave law, he regarded it as indispensable to the ex- 
istence of slavery. He hated the law, in all the circumstances of its provisions, yet 
he was bound to obey it, while it was on the statute book, and he had no other alter- 
native than to inculcate obedience to it, as a law binding on the individual conscience 
and on the nation.” 
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to the dissolution of the Union, to accomplish the object for 
which they labored. As an evidence of this deep-seated and 
reckless hostility to slavery, we record the following declaration 
of sentiments at a large meeting of the people at Berlin, Ohio: 

“That since our government oe become thus destructive of 
the ends of liberty, an engine of torture and slavery to millions, 
compelling the entire . to be slaveholders or slaves, it has be- 
eome our right and duty not to alter, but to abolish it, and to 
institute a new government, laying its foundations on such prin- 
ciples, and organizing its powers in such form, as shall seem 
most likely to secure a full equality of the blessings of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; and with full confidence 
in the integrity of our purpose and the justice of our cause, WE 
DO HEREBY DECLARE OURSELVES THE ENEMIES OF THE CONSTITUTION, 
Unton, AND GOVERNMENT OF THE Untrep Srares, and the friends of 
the new Confederacy of Northern States, where there shall be 
NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS, but where there shall ever be free 
sil, free labor, and — men. And from this great and glorious 
Convention we proclaim it as our unalterable purpose and deter- 


mination to live and to labor fora dissolution of the present Union 
by all lawful and just, though bloodless and pacific means, and 
for the formation of a new Northern Republic that shall besuch, 


not in name only, but in full living reality and truth! 

** And we do hereby invite and entreat all the young people of 
Ohio, and the friends of justice, humanity, and true liberty in 
all the States, to unite with us in laboring for so glorious and 
holy an object.” 

the consequence of such inflammatory language at the North 
was a corresponding irritation at the South, which was only al- 
layed by the efforts of the Unionists, who rank among their num- 
ber some of the most able and influential men in the slave states. 
Still, however, the secessionists of the South (especially in South 
Carolina) have of late rather increased than abated their hostile 
tone, and the extreme abolitionists of the North invite the issue 
and defy them to do their worst. None, therefore, can foretell 
the future destiny of this great Union. It is in the hands of 
that Superintending Providence to whom the early fathers of the 
Republic consigned it, and under whose direction the coming 
events must decide for good or ill, its permanence or its dis- 
ruption. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Action of Texas on the boundary question—Acceptance of the proposition—President’s 
message in relation to Nicaragua—Mr. Clayton’s views—Declarations of Lord Palm- 
erston—Importance of the subject—Difficulties with Portugal—How adjusted—Arrival 
of Amin Bey—Interview with the President—Second session of the Thirty-first Congress 
—President’s message and reports of Secretaries—The railroad to the Pacific—Remov- 
als from office—Correspondence with Austria. 


Tue Governor of Texas received official information on the 
27th of September of the passage of the Texas boundary bill. 
He at once issued his proclamation convoking a special session of 
the legislature on the third Monday of November. This was ne- 
cessary, because the act of Congress on that subject required that 
the acceptance by Texas of the propositions, if embraced, should 
be given by an act of the legislature of that State, on or before 
the first day of December, 1850. 

In his message to the legislature of the 18th November, Gov. 
Bell stated that he acalinaed the propositions of the Federal 
Government so important that he deemed it proper to refer them 
to the people for their sanction, previous to the meeting of the 
legislature. He had therefore directed by proclamation the chief 
justices of the different counties of the State to cause polls to be 
opened at the various precincts at which the citizens of the State 
were invited to express their sentiments as to the propriety of 
accepting or rejecting the propositions of the United States, in 
order that the legislature might have some guide respecting the 
will of the people on this important subject. The polls were ac- 
cordingly opened, and the votes of the people were taken for 
accepting or for rejecting the terms proposed by Congress. A 
very large majority of votes were given at the election in favor 
of the boundary and terms of compromise proposed by the act of 
Congress. The returns were made directly to the legislature, 
and its members thus came to the consideration of the subject 
duly instructed as to the wishes of their constituents on the sub- 
ject: before them. Very few days were therefore consumed in 
deliberating on the act, by which the assent of the State to the 
boundary propositions was to be given. On the 25th of No- 
vember, a law was passed agreeing to, and accepting the propo- 
sition contained in the act of ( Congress.* 


* After reciting the provisions of that act, the Texan law proceeds to enact and 
declare as follows : 
“ Therefore, First, Be it enacted by the Legislature of the State of Texas, That the 
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On the 13th of December, the President transmitted to Con- 
s the assent of Texas, with a message, in which he remarks : 
“T cannot refrain from congratulating Congress and the country, 
on the success of this great and leading measure of conciliation 
and peace. The difficulties felt, and the dangers apprehended, 
from the vast acquisitions of territory under the late treaty with 
Mexico, seem now happily overcome by the wisdom of Congress.” 
The United States, Tan and New Mexico, may be considered 
as the principal parties concerned in this boundary dispute. It 
can hardly bs oubted that three-fourths of the peo He of the 
United States were perfectly satisfied with the adjustment. 
Texas, with unexpected unanimity, yielded to it her assent, 
and the assent of New Mexico may be fairly presumed, for 
no manifestations of dissent have been exhibited on the part 
of the inhabitants, who gave a favorable reception to the terri- 
torial governor sent out by the government. At the South the 
number of those who were hostile to the Texas boundary, as es- 
tablished, was comparatively small, and many of them acknowl- 
edged, that their objections could no longer be urged with pro- 
arn after the expression of the Texan people in favor of the 
voundary thus established. At the North, the opposition to the 
arrangement with Texas was confined chiefly to the most ultra- 
advocates of the Wilmot proviso; and their indignation was gra- 
dually merged in their engrossing hostility to the fugitive slave 
law. The great majority at the North cared little as to the spe- 
cific terms upon which this boundary question was settled. 
The consummation of the arrangement was therefore gene- 
rally regarded as a desirable disposition of a troublesome matter. 
Havin thus summarily reviewed the legislation of Con- 
gress, with wy oo to those fa vey questions of a domestic na- 
ture, which so fully engrossed its attention for the greater part 
of the first session of the Thirty-First Congress, we must advert 
now to some other subjects which properly belong to this portion 
of our history. 
State of Texas hereby agrees to and accepts said propositions; and it is hereby de- 


clared that said State shall be bound by the terms thereof according to their true im- 
port and meaning. 

“ Second, that the Governor of this State be, and he is hereby, requested to cause a 
copy of this act, authenticated under the seal of the State, to be furnished to the Pre- 
sident of the United States, by mail, as early as practicable ; and also, a copy thereof, 
certified in like manner, to be transmitted to each of the Senators and Representatives 
of Texas in Congress, and that this act take effect from and after its passage. 

J “C, G. KEENAN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
d “JOH a GREEN, 
“ President of the Senate. 


“ Approved, November 25, 1850. <_--_ an 
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In the fourth volume of the Register, we inserted the conven- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain for facilitating 
and protecting the construction of a ship canal between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, through Central America. This 
treaty bears date the 19th April, 1850. Ratifications were ex- 
changed on the 4th of July ensuing, and published with the 
President’s proclamation on the fifth. 

Owing to the rapid growth of Oregon and California, and the 
increased intercourse between the old States and these new 
settlements upon the Pacific, much solicitude had been mani- 
fested in the United States for the improvement of the different 
routes between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The principle 
adopted by Mr. Clayton, the Secretary of State, by whom the 
convention respecting the Nicaragua Canal was negotiated, of 
aiming at no exclusive control of these routes, provided other 
nations would ee equally to protect them, was a prin- 
ciple which had been recognized by previous administrations. 
On the 3d of March, 1835, the Senate, on motion of Mr. Clayton, 
sanctioned and adopted this principle with reference to such 
inter-oceanic communication.+ This resolution was approved by 
General Jackson, who sent Mr. Biddle to Central America and 
New Grenada, with instructions to negotiate on the basis of 
the principle thus avowed. The same policy was pursued by 
Mr. Polk, as appears by his message transmitting to the Senate 
the treaty respecting the Panama Railroad, and finally re-con- 
firmed and asserted in the convention of the 19th April, 1850. 
The negotiations which were concluded by that convention, were 
known to be in progress, when much excitement was produced 
throughout the country, by intelligence that the British forces 
had seized on Tigre Island, which it was said commanded one 
of the proposed termini of the contemplated Nicaragua canal. 
On the 24th of January, 1850, a resolution was adopted by the 
House of Representatives, requesting the President to commu- 
nicate to that body, “ provided the publication thereof be not pre- 


* See Treaty, Vol. iv., p. 554. 

+ The policy adopted by this government in negotiating with the Central Ame- 
rican States, and with all foreign nations in regard to those States, owes its origin to 
the resolution of the Senate of the United States unanimously adopted on the 3d of 
March, 1835, in the following words : 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be respectfully requested to con- 
sider the expediency of opening negotiations with the Governments of Central Ame- 
rica and New Grenada, for the purpose of effectually protecting, by suitable treaty 
stipulations with them, such individuals or companies ,as may undertake to open a 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the construction of a ship 
canal across the isthmus which connects North and South America, and of securing 
forever, by such stipulations, the free and equal right of navigating such canal to all 
such nations, on the payment of such reasonable tolls as may be established to com- 
pensate the capitalists who may engage in such undertaking and complete the work.” 
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judicial to the public interest, all such information as may be 
within the knowledge of the executive department relative to 
the alleged extraordinary proceeding of the English government 
in the forcible seizure and occupation of the island of Tigre, in 
the State of Nicaragua, Central America ; also, all facts, cireum- 
stances, or communications within the knowledge of the execu- 
tive relative to any seizure, occupation, or attempted seizure or 
occupation, by the English government, of any port, river, town, 
territory, or island belonging to, or claimed by, any of the States 
of Central America; also, that he be requested to communicate 
to this house (if not incompatible with the public interest) all 
treaties not heretofore published, which may have been nego- 
tiated with any of the States of Central America, by any person 
acting by authority from the late administration, or under the 
auspices of the present executive. 

In compliance with this resolution, on the 18th of July follow- 
ing, the President transmitted, with a message to the House of 
Representatives, a report from the Secretary of State, John M. 
Clayton, fully responding to the inquiries contained in the re- 
solution.* 

The report reviews the correspondence during Mr. Polk’s 
administration, both with Great Britain and the republics of 
Central America; and also the correspondence of the succeed- 
ing administration in relation to the convention of April 19th, 
1850, and the subjects mentioned in the resolution. 

The seizure of Tigre Island, situated in the Gulf of Fonseca, 
in the State of Honduras, and not in the State of Nicaragua, was 
made in pursuance of instructions given the British vice-admiral, 
but as executed by Mr. Chatfield, the British Chargé d’ Affaires, 
was deemed by Lord Palmerston premature. The seizure was 
made for the purpose of exacting payment of certain debts due 
to British subjects by Honduras. It appears by the report of 
Mr. Clayton ‘that General Taylor had directed the American 
minister at London to protest against this seizure as contrary to 
the law of nations, and as indicative of a desire for territorial 
acquisition in Central America, on the part of Great Britain, at 
the expense of the weak governments there, and which could 
not be approved by the United States. Lord Palmerston stated, 
in conference with the American minister, that orders had been 
despatched to Mr. Chatfield for the surrender of Tigre Island to 
Honduras ; and he denied in the most unequivocal terms that 
Great Britain entertained any desire for territorial acquisition in 
Central America. He disclaimed to Mr. Lawrence all designs 


* See Documents in this volume, 


6 
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on the part of Great Britain to assert a protectorate over any 
portion of the territory of Central America. Yet, it does not 
appear in any part of the correspondence that Great Britain re- 
linquished the occupation of the port of San Juan De Nicaragua, 
although its surrender is clearly implied in the treaty of the 19th 
April. This place had been seized by Great Britain during the 

rogress of the negotiations between the United States and 

flexico, which were terminated by the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. It was taken forcible possession of on the pretext that 
it was part of the Musquito coast, over which Great Britain 
claimed to exert jurisdiction as protector of the Musquito king. 
This claim* Mr. Clayton, in a letter of instructions to Mr. Squier, 
fully investigated, and shows to be without any valid foundation. 
It is made in defiance of that usage which has uniformly gov- 
med civilized nations in their intercourse with the aborigines 
of America ; and though British subjects, at different periods, 
had attempted to acquire a foothold on this coast, Great Britain 
had in several treaties with Spain disavowed repeatedly any 
such objects, and repudiated the aggressions which had been 
made with such views under her flag. Mr. Clayton, for the 
United States, declared that in her negotiations with the repub- 
lics of Central America, they were animated by no ambitious 
designs ; that they entertained no desire to monopolize the pro- 
posed Nicaragua canal, but sincerely wished that it should re- 
main free and open to all nations, to use under the common gua- 
rantee of all, on just and equitable terms. In these liberal 
views, Lord Palmerston, in his conversations with Mr. Lawrence, 
fully concurred, for he said that as to any contemplated exclu- 
sive occupation on the part of Great Britain of the line of the 
proposed inter-oceanic canal, though importuned to favor it, 
“he had given no encouragement to any such idea, but had 
said that, if accomplished at all, it must be done by Great Britain 
and the United States, and dedicated to the world at large ; that 
in his declaration that her Majesty’s Government did not intend 
to settle, annex, colonize, or fortify any part of Central America, 
he was sincere, and the government would carry out those sen- 
timents.” 

Previous to the convention with Great Britain of the 19th of 
April, two treaties had been negotiated, the one by Mr. Hise, 
appointed chargé, by Mr. Polk, to Central America, and the other 
by Mr. Squier with Honduras. In relation to the former, Mr. 
Clayton in his report says—* With regard to the special conven- 
tion negotiated by Mr. Hise with the State of Nicaragua, it is 


* See Documents in this volume. 
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proper to remark that, inasmuch as he had been positively in- 
structed to make no treaty—not even a treaty of commerce— 
with Nicaragua, Costa Rica, or Honduras, it was not imagined 
that he would act in opposition to his instructions ; and in Sep- 
tember last the executive was, for the first time, informed that 
he had negotiated two treaties with the State of Nicaragua—the 
one a treaty of commerce, the other a treaty for the proposed 
ship canal—both of which he brought with him on his return 
home. He also negotiated a treaty of commerce with Honduras ; 
and in each it is recited that he had full powers for the purpose. 
He had no such powers ; and the whole proceeding, on his part, 
with reference to those States, was not only unauthorized by in- 
structions, but in opposition to those he had received from Presi- 
dent Polk, and after the date of his own letter of recall and the 
appointment of his successor. But I have no evidence that Mr. 
Hise, whose letter of recall (a copy of which is herewith sent) 
bears date the 2d day of May, 1849, had received that letter 
on the 2ist of June, when he negotiated the treaty with Nica- 
ragua. The difficulty of communicating with him was so great 
that I have reason to believe he had not received it. He did not 
acknowledge it. 

“The twelfth article of the treaty negotiated by Mr. Hise in 
effect guaranties the independence of the State of Nicaragua, and 
her sovereignty over her alleged limits, from the Caribbean sea 
to the Pacific ocean, pledging the naval and military power of 
the United States to support it. This treaty authorizes the char- 
tering of a corporation by this government to cut a canal outside 
of the limits of the United States, and gives to us the exclu- 
sive right to fortify and command it. The late President did not 
approve it, nor did he submit it to the Senate for ratification— 
not merely because of the facts already mentioned, but because, 
on the 31st December last, Sefior Eduardo Carcache, on being ac- 
credited as chargé d’affaires from the State of Nicaragua, in a 
note to the secretary of state, declared that “ the special conven- 
tion concluded at Guatemala by Mr. Hise, the chargé d'affaires 
of the United States, and Senor Selva, the commissioner of 
Nicaragua, had (as was publicly and universally known) been 
disapproved by his government.” 

A copy of this treaty was submitted by the President with 
his message of the 18th July, 1850, to the House of Representa- 
tives. The treaty negotiated by Mr. Squier, however, was not 
transmitted, being in possession of the Senate and not yet acted 
on. Its provisions are in some respects, there is reason to be- 
lieve, inconsistent with the convention with Great Britain. This 
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may be inferred from the following extract of a letter from Mr. 
Clayton to Mr. Lawrence, dated December 29, 1849 :— 

“That part of the treaty with Honduras relating to the canal, 
negotiated by Mr. Squier, (of which I herewith send you a copy,) 
was made by him without instructions from this Department; 
but if the British aggression upon Honduras be not promptly 
disavowed, that treaty will be speedily submitted to the Senate 
for ratification, without awaiting further negotiation.” 

In the same letter, Mr. Clayton thus declares the determination 
of the American government in relation to the protection of the 
proposed canal : 

“Tt is now palpable that our chargé d’affaires at Guatemala 
was right in his conjectures as to the intention of the British au- 
thorities in Guatemala to seize upon and assert British jurisdic- 
tion over other parts of Central America. We have not desired 
to annex or colonize any part of that country; but we shall not 
be restrained by any act of the British government from treating 
with Honduras or Nicaragua, and from the assertion and main- 
tenance of any rights we may lawfully acquire by such treaties. 
We have frankly avowed to Great Britain, and she must have 
fully understood it, that our object is to protect a canal across the 
isthmus. She is fully aware that the Lakes of Nicaragua and 
Leon furnish the most eligible route and means for feeding such 
acanal; and whether that canal should terminate in the Pacitic 
at Realejo, within the confines of Nicaragua, or at the Gulf of 
Fonseca, within those of Honduras, we mean to protect it, with 
the consent of the States through which it may pass.” 

It would seem to have been contemplated by Mr. Clayton, un- 
less he had been able to negotiate a favorable treaty with Great 
Britain, to have recommended the ratification of the treaty of 
Mr. Squier, which was submitted to the Senate some months be- 
fore the treaty of the 19th April with Great Britain. It may be 
inferred from the language of Mr. Bulwer, in his letter to Mr. 
Clayton of April 19th, that the treaty of Mr. Squier must have 
contained provisions which would have been distasteful to Great 
Britain. It doubtless embraced stipulations, designed to coun- 
teract the aggressive policy of Great Britain, which, if executed, 
might have brought us in collision with that nation. Sir Henry 
Bulwer says— 

“In regard to the other portions of your communication, | 
might, perhaps, be justified in expressing some regret that any 
treaty connected with the subject engaging our attention should 
have occupied the consideration of the Senate before the conven- 
tion we are about to sign had been submitted to it. But such is 
my profound conviction of the great judgment and ability which 
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illustrate the distinguished body before which these treaties will 
be brought, as well as my confidence in the superintending wis- 
dom of the President, in whom resides the power of ratification, 
that I do not in the least fear but that the convention which we 
sign will receive every due consideration, and that, if it should 
be finally approved by the one and ratified by the other, nothing 
will be approved of or ratified in any other treaty contrary to 
the spirit and intentions manifested in our engagements.” 

Notwithstanding the treaty of April 19th, the language of 
Lord Palmerston, in his interview with Mr. Lawrence, and the 
sentiments expressed by Sir Henry Bulwer to Mr. Clayton, that 
it was not desired on the part of Great Britain to acquire territory 
in Central America, or to embarrass the construction of the 
Nicaragua canal,—still intelligence from that quarter continued to 
come in, which indicated no change of action on the part of the 
agents of Great Britain in Central America. Mr. Chatfield, the 
British chargé d’affaires, continued to threaten Nicaragua, and 
treated the convention of the 19th of April, as entirely inopera- 
tive upon the British pretensions. It was confidently proclaimed 
in some quarters that Great Britain did not intend to relinquish 
her protectorate over the Musquito coast, and that the American 
government had been outwitted by a pretended renunciation ot 
that protectorate when none such was contemplated. The treaty, 
however, speaks for itself. Its language is plain and unequivocal, 
and, if respected by Great Britain, terminates forever any claim 
on her part to territorial possessions in Central America. 

As evidence ot the sense in which the American government 
understood and will interpret that treaty, the declarations of 
Mr. Clayton, soon after its negotiation, may be considered im- 
portant. On the 16th of November, 1850, a few months subse- 
quent to his retirement from the administration, a dinner was 
given to him by his friends at Wilmington, Delaware. In re 
sponding to a complimentary toast he reviewed the acts of the 
administration of General Taylor, and commending his course in 
relation to Central America, said— 

“In the negotiation of the Central American treaty—to pro- 
claim the ratification of which was the last official act of his life 
—he insisted on a clause, now to be found in that treaty, which 
denied to Great Britain any right in future to colonize, fortify, or 
assume or exercise any dominion whatever over any part of Cen- 
tral America or the Musquito coast—a clause which expressly 
forbids to Great Britain the right to use any protectorate for the 
purpose of exercising dominion, and also forbids to her any 
right to assume dominion for the purpose of maintaining a 
protectorate. He himself desired to recognise the Nicaraguan 
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title by the Nicaraguan treaty, but left the question, after sub- 
mitting that treaty to the Senate, with an avowal of his willing- 
ness to ratify it, to be decided as the Senate should think proper. 
I left the department of state before the Senate acted on the sub- 
ject, and, of course, I have no knowledge of their decision. But 

have seen within a few days past a statement purporting to em- 
brace an official letter from Mr. Chatfield, the British chargé 
d’affaires, to the minister of foreign relations of Nicaragua, in 
which it is declared that the treaty negotiated between this gov- 
ernment and that of Great Britain ‘ expressly recognizes the 
Musquito kingdom, as aside the rights which you (the Nicara- 
guan minister) pretend Nicaragua has on the coast.’ If Mr. 
Chatfield ever wrote such a letter, which I confess I greatly 
doubt, he has been guilty of a perversion of the treaty which no 
honorable government could defend for a moment, and which 
the British authorities, I am well satisfied, would disdain to 
adopt. 

** The objects aimed at by the President in that treaty were to 
obtain for our country a speedy passage to the Pacific, not only 
by a great ship canal, but by any and every other canal or rail- 
way across the Isthmus which divides North from South America 
—to secure the perfect neutrality of the vast region embraced in 
that Isthmus—to save the expense of maintaining any naval or 
military power to protect these routes—to guard them against 
blockade in time of war—to bring into closer relations with us 
our possessions on the Pacifie—and to dedicate the highways to 
the uses of all nations which might agree to extend to them the 
same protection which the United States and Great Britain had 
guarantied.” 

It is highly probable that the course of Mr. Chatfield, appa- 
rently so inconsistent with that frank and manly policy by which 
Lord Palmerston has always professed to be guided, was 
dictated by a desire to secure from the republics of Central 
America indemnity for certain British citizens, whose claims, 
though often recognized, the authorities of Central America, 
either from the poverty of their governments, or from other 
causes, have failed to liquidate. However that may be, the 
American people will without doubt expecta fair and honorable 
compliance by Great Britain with the terms of the convention. 
Any indication on the part of the British government to evade 
or violate the provisions of that instrument, or embarrass the con- 
struction of the proposed Nicaragua canal would be sure to cause 
a serious interruption of those amicable relations which now so 
happily subsist between the two countries. The great interest 
which Great Britain possesses and fully appreciates in the con- 
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struction of the canal, is, we apprehend, a sufficient guarantee for 
the faithful compliance on her part with the treaty of April 19, 
1850.* 







* The following extract from an English paper will show how lively is the inter- 
est of the British public in the proposed canal. It is headed “ The Gateway of the 
Oceans. 

“ The forcing of the barrier which for hundreds of years has defied and imperiled 
the commerce of the world, seems now an event at hand. One-half of the contract 
for the junction of the Atlantic and the Pacific, obtained from the State of Nicaragua 
last year by the promptitude of the Americans, is to be held at the option of English 
capitalists ; and an understanding is at length announced that, if the contemplated ship 
canal can be constructed on conditions that shall leave no uncertainty as to the profita- 
bleness of the enterprise, it is to be carried forward with the influence of our highest 
mercantile firms. 

“ The immediate steps now in course of adoption may be explained in a few words. 
At present the transit across the Isthmus of Panama occupies four days, and its incon- 
veniencies and dangers are notorious. At Nicaragua it is represented the transit may 
possibly be effected in one day, and this by a continuous steam route, with the excep- 
tion of fifteen miles by mule or omnibus. The passage would be up the San Juan 
across Lake Nicaragua to the town of that name, and thence to the port of San Juan 
del Sur, on the Pacific. On arriving at this terminus (which is considerably south of 
the one contemplated for the permanent canal, namely, Realejo) the passenger would 
find himself some six or seven hundred miles nearer to California than if he had 
crossed at the Isthmus of Panama; and as the rate of speed of the American steam- 
ers on this service is upwards of three hundred miles a day, his saving of three days 
in crossing, coupled with the saving in sea distance, would be equivalent to a total of 
fifteen hundred miles, measured in relation to what is accomplished by those vessels. j 
A lower charge of the transit, and a comparatively healthy climate, are also additional * 
inducements; and under these circumstances anticipations are entertained that the 
great tide of traffic will be turned in the new direction. This tide, according to the 
last accounts from Panama, was kept up at the rate of seventy thousand persons a year, 
and it was expected to increase. 

“The navigability of the San Juan, however, in its present state, remains yet to be 
tested. The American company who have obtained the privilege of the route have 
sent down two vessels of light draught, the Director and Nicaragua, for the purpose of 
forthwith placing the matter beyond doubt. At the last date the Director had saiely 
crossed the bar at its mouth, and was preparing to ascend; the Nicaragua had previ- 
ously gone up the Colorado, a branch river, where, it is said, through the carelessness 
of her engineer, she had run aground upon a sand bank, though without sustaining any 
damage. The next accounts will possess great interest. Whatever may be the real 
capabilities of the river, accidents and delays must be anticipated in the first trial of a 
new method of navigating it. Even in the Thames, the first steamer could scarcely 
have been expected to make a trip from London bridge to Richmond without some 
mishap. Should therefore, the present experiment show oF f clear indications of suc- 
cess there will be reasonable ground for congratulation; and it forms so important a 
chapter in the history of enterprise that all must regard it with good wishes. 

“ If this temporary transit should realize the expectations it seems to warrant, there 
can be little doubt the completion of the canal will soon be commenced with ardor 
Supposing the surveys show a cost not exceeding the sum estimated in 1837 by Lieut. 
Baily, the prospect of the return would, there is reason to believe, be much larger than 
the public have at any time been accustomed to suppose. There is aleo the fact that 
the increase of these returns can know no limit so long as the commerce of the world 
shall increase ; and, indeed, already the idea of the gains to accrue appears to have 
struck some minds with such force as to lead them to question if the privileges which 
have been granted are not of a kind so extraordinarily favorable that they will sooner 
or later be repudiated by the State of Nicaragua. No such danger, however, exists ; 
as the company are guarantied in the safe possession of all their rights by the treaty of 
protection which has been ratified between Great Britain and the United States” 
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The difficulty with Portugal, which at one period it was 
apprehended would terminate in a rupture of a serious nature, was 
adjusted soon after the formation of Mr. Fillmore’s cabinet. 
Mr. Clay, the American chargé to Portugal, had been instructed 
by Mr. Clayton to demand ‘payment of certain claims of our 
citizens on the government of that country, and in case they were 
not satisfied on ” demand, to ask for his passports and leave the 
kingdom. The claim not being acceded to, the latter alternative 
was s adopted, and the settlement of the difficulty devolved upon 
Mr. Webster, the successor in office of Mr. Clayton. 

The Portuguese Government seemed anxious to avoid a war, 
and the public sentiment in the United States appeared to be 
equally hostile to any such final resort. The claims were of no 
very great magnitude, and were all admitted by the Portuguese 
gov ernment to be valid excepting that for the capture at Fay: al, 
within Portuguese jurisdiction, of the American privateer the 
General Armstrong by the British naval force in 1814.* This 
claim Portugal had refused to pay, on the ground that she was 
not responsible for the acts of Great Britain. The offer was 
made to Mr. Clay to refer the question of liability to arbitration. 
Mr. Clay’s instructions did not permit him to accede to this offer, 
but when the question was presented to the present administra- 
tion it was at once disposed of. Mr. Webster, the Secretary of 
State, and the Portuguese resident minister entered into an 
arrangement t by which it was stipulated that Portugal would pay 
all the other claims excepting that growing out of the capture of 
the Armstrong, and that this case eald be referred to the arbi- 
tration of some friendly sovereign. 

In the autumn of 1850, an event occurred which was deemed 
by our government of considerable importance, the arrival of 
Amin Bey, a captain in the Turkish navy, on a visit made by 
order of the Sultan for the purpose of obtaining information re- 
specting the public works, navy, railroads, manufactories, Xc., 
in this country. Although the U nited States had maintained 
for a number of years a chargé at Constantinople and manifested, 
by every proper means, a “desire to promote a more intimate 
intercourse between the two countries, this was the first occasion 
on which the Sublime Porte had exhibited any disposition to 
reciprocate the mission which the United States had maintained 
at the court of the Sultan. 

The following extract from a despatch of Mr. Marsh, the 
American Minister, resident at Constantinople, dated May 20, 
1850, shows the origin and purpose of the mission of Amin Bey : 


* See vol. iv. page 122 
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“ Believing that a better acquaintance on the part of the 
Turkish government with the power and resources of the Amer- 
ican Union, and with the mechanical skill of her citizens, would 
be one of the most effectual means of extending the commercial 
intercourse between the two nations, of creating a demand in the 
Levant for the products of American industry, and of establishing 
political relations with Turkey, which might be of the most 
essential service to us, I have exerted myself to induce the Porte 
to send one or more public agents to the United States, with a 
view of informing itself through reliable sources, upon the points 
to which I have alluded. 

* Amin Bey, an officer attached to the naval service, with the 
assimilated rank of colonel, has been commissioned to proceed to 
the United States, for the purpose I have indicated. 

* Amin Bey, although specially delegated by the Capuden 
Pacha, is treated in the note by which his appointment is com- 
municated to the legation as a public agent of the Sublime Porte, 
and may immediately or hereafter, be invested with diplomatic 
rank ; but the principal duty with which he is at present charged 
is the examination of our navy yards, docks, ships of war, and 
other establishments connected with our military marine. I sup- 
pose, however, that he is also instructed to report on our national 
resources, our public works, and the condition of our productive 
industry ; and I trust that every facility in the power of the gov- 
ernment may be afforded him for thoroughly informing himself 
upon these important branches of inquiry.” 

This personage was accompanied by Mr. Brown, dragoman of 
the American legation at Constantinople. On the 21st of Sep- 
tember, he was presented to the President, at Washington, by the 
Secretary of State, and in an address, expressed his thanks for the 
kind reception he had met with, and the Sultan’s desire to cul- 
tivate more intimate relations with the United States. 

The President in reply, declared that the friendly feeling ma- 
nifested by the Sublime Porte was reciprocated by this govern- 
ment. He promised him that every facility should be afforded 
to Amin Bey for accomplishing the objects of his visit—that 
“competent officers will be instructed to conduct you to the 
dock-yards and public arsenals; the hospitals for invalids and 
the various institutions for the relief of the poor, the insane, the 
blind and the impotent, will invite your attention.” 

The President said further—“ While you remain in the coun- 
try, Mr. Commissioner, every proper degree of respect will be 
paid to you, and, so far as depends on us, the wishes of your 
Sovereign respecting the success of your mission, shall not be dis- 
appointed ; and I trust, with you, that its effect may be a greater 
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extension of friendly and commercial relations between the Otto- 
man empire and the republic of the New World.” 

Congress appropriated $10,000 to defray the expenses of Amin 
Bey during his stay in the United States, and the government 
received and treated him as the guest of the nation. He pro- 
secuted with diligence his tour of inspection, and was pitiived 
everywhere with the utmost respect by the municipal authori- 
ties. 

The second session of the 31st Congress commenced on the 2d 
of December, (the first Monday,) and a quorum being present, 
both Houses organized, and the President’ s message was deliver- 
ed and read. The message, as will be seen by reference to it in 
this volume, was of moderate length, dignified and decided in 
tone, and presented a very favorable view both of our foreign 
and domestic relations. The President promised an inflexible 
performance of his duty in the execution of the laws, and incul- 
cates implicit obedience to them as the highest duty of the 
citizen. The following clause in his message gave great satisfac- 
tion to the friends of the compromise measures :— 

“The series of measures to which I have alluded are regarded 
by me as a settlement, in principle and substance, a final settle- 
ment, of the dangerous and exciting subjects which they em- 
braced. Most of these subjects, indeed, are beyond your reach, 
as the legislation which disposed of them was, in its character, 
final and irrevocable. It may be presumed, from the op position 
which they all encountered, that none of these measures was free 
from imperfections, but in their mutual dependence and con- 
nection they formed a system of compromise the most concilia- 
tory, and best for the entire country, that could be obtained from 
conflicting sectional interests and opinions. 

“For this reason I recommend your adherence to the adjust- 
ment established by those measures, until time and experience 
shall demonstrate the necessity of further legislation to guard 
against evasion or abuse.” 

The reports from the navy, war, interior and post-office depart- 
ments, which were transmitted with the message, and the treasury 
report afterwards sent in, will all be found at Jength amongst the 
documents in this volume. A careful perusal of them is neces- 
sary to a proper understanding of the policy and acts of the 
government, and the resources and condition of the country. 

The excitement which prevailed during the autumn in differ- 
ent parts ot the Union, consequent on and accompanying the 
resistance to the fugitive slave law, it was feared would operate 
on the deliberations of Congress, and many entertained appre- 
hensions that this session of Congress would be consumed in 
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angry discussions on the slavery question. Such, however, hap- 
pily, was not the case. Whether the opponents of the compro- 
mise were desirous of testing the operation of the fugitive slave 
law, or were satisfied with the practical exclusion of slavery 


from the territories, or were unwilling to inflame the minds of 


Southern men by further agitation at present; it was very appa- 
rent early in the session that there was a disposition to abstain 
from controversy on the exciting subjects of theday. Both houses 
manifested a disposition to proceed with vigor and industry to 
the business of the session. Although no measures of importance 
were consummated in December, yet many subjects of impor- 
tance were brought forward, some of them discussed and others 
placed in train for further action. 

Mr. Benton, pursuant to notice, introduced a bill providing for 
the construction of a central national railroad from St. Louis, 
across the country to San Francisco; and also for the construc- 
tion of a national central common highway alongside the railroad 
throughout its whole extent ; and for branches from the main 
line to Oregon and Santa Fe, of similar improvements. 

The Senator explained his bill. It proposed the erection of a 
great national central railroad from St. Louis to the Pacific 
ocean; to be built by the Government for the benefit of the 
people. The bill also provides for a common highway along the 
same route, for ordinary travel of all kinds. It proposes one 
straight line from St. Louis to San Francisco, for a railroad and 
public highway—and devotes a strip of land one hundred miles 
wide, to the uses of the road. It also proposes a branch from 
the main line of the railroad and common highway, southward 
to Santa Fe, and another branch from the main trunk, northward 
to Oregon, and appropriates to each branch, a strip of land fifty 
miles wide. The main road would be about 1600 miles long— 
the southern branch to Santa Fe, about 260, the northern branch 
to Oregon 500. The whole bill covers a direct appropriation to 
these several roads of 150,000,000 of acres. In addition to this, 
the available revenue from all the public lands is to be appro- 
priated to the construction of these roads; and after the construc- 
tion of the roads, no higher tolls are to be charged upon these 
railroads and their parallel common highways, than may be 
necessary to keep them in repair. Mr. Benton’ spoke at some 
length upon the immense advantages which must accrue to the 
country and mankind in the construction of these magnificent 
roads upon the plan proposed. The bill was reported to the 
committee on roads and canals. 

Considerable debate took place on the following resolution 
offered to the Senate by Mr. Bradbury of Maine: 
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“ Resolved, That the President be requested to cause to be laid 
before the Senate all charges which have been preferred or filed 
in any of the Departments against individuals who have 
been removed from office since the 4th day of March last, 
with a specification of the cases, if any, in which the 
officers charged have had opportunity to be heard, and a state- 
ment of the number of removals made under each department, 
including subordinates in the custom-houses and other branches 
of the public service.” 

Mr. Bradbury said that owing to the change of Administration 
since his resolution was first offered, he would now modify it so 
as not to call for a specification of the charges against removed 
officers. The debate took a wide range and consumed several 
days. Mr. Ewing, late Secretary of the Interior, having intimated 
in the course of his speech that many of the removals were made 
for cause, several Senators, in behalf of the officers removed in 
their respective States, denied that there was any just cause for 
the removals which they asserted had been made for political 
reasons alone. General Dodge of Iowa, and Senators Turney 
and Gwin, vindicated the officers removed in the States which 
they represented, as having been free from all just charges of 
misconduct in their offices. The debate ultimately was contined 
to a discussion of the cases of Gen. Lare removed from the 
ottice of Governor of Oregon, and of Col. Weller from the office of 
Commissioner to run the Mexican boundary. Senators Berrien, 
Seward, Mangum, Ewing, Gwin, Cass, Dodge of lowa, Bradbury 
and Underwood participated in the debate. | 

The resolution of General Cass for the termination of diplo- 
matic intercourse between the United States and Austria having 
been called up, was laid upon the table with the understanding 
that it would not be again moved for consideration. On the 
16th of December, General Cass submitted the following reso- 
lution : 

“ Resolved, That the President be requested, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to communicate to the Senate copies of 
any correspondence, if any has taken place, between the Depart- 
ment of State and the Austrian chargé d’Affaires, respecting the 
appointment or proceedings of the agent sent out to examine and 
report upon the condition and prospects of the Hungarian people 
during their recent struggle for independence.” 

On the 31st, the President transmitted in compliance with this 
resolution the correspondence between Mr. Hulsemann, the 
Austrian chargé, and Mr. Webster, Secretary of State. From 
this correspondence it appeared that Austria took umbrage at the 
appointment by Gentes] Taylor of Mr. Dudley Mann, as an 
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agent to obtain information of the condition of Hungary and 
her ability to achieve her independence. Mr. Hulsemann 
remonstrated against this act of the American Government, and 
expressed the dissatisfaction of Austria, at the interference with 
what she deemed a domestic affair of her own. 

Mr. Webster in an able and dignified manner, in reply to Mr. 
Hulsemann, proclaimed the principles which had always govern- 
ed the United States in her intercourse with foreign States, and 
vindicated the administration of General Taylor from the charge 
of having improperly interfered. His letter was generally 
approved throughout the country, and elicited a hearty commen- 
dation. 

This correspondence between the Austrian and American 
ministers will be found at length among the Documents in this 
volume. 

During the last month of the year several of the State legisla- 
tures were in session, whose acts were calculated to have a mate- 
rial bearing upon the great questions before the country. 

In Vermont, a bill was passed for the protection of persons 
who may be claimed within that State as fugitive slaves.* The 
provisions of the bill are as follows :— 

It shall be the duty of the State’s attorneys within the several 
counties, “to use all lawful means to protect, defend, and cause 
to be discharged” every person arrested or claimed as a fugitive 
slave. On the application of the public prosecutor, any one of 
the judges of the supreme court, or any circuit judge, is authoriz- 
ed to issue a writ of habeas corpus, which shall be made return- 
able to the supreme or county court, when in session, and, in 
vacation, before any of the judges. It is made the duty of all 
judicial and executive officers in the State to give notice of the 
arrest of any persons as fugitive slaves. An appeal is granted 
from the decision of the judge to the next county court, on bail 
being given ; and the court to which such appeal is taken, or any 
other court to which a writ of habeas corpus in behalt of any 
such alleged fugitive slave is made returnable, is, on application, 
to allow and direct a trial by jury on all questions of fact in issue 
between the parties, and the cost thereof is made chargeable to 
the State. The bill passed both branches of the legislature with 
very little discussion, and was approved by the governor. 

The Virginia legislature assembled on the 2d of December. 
The message of Governor Floyd closes with some emphatic com- 
ments on the compromise measures of Congress. The action of 
the last session on the subject, the governor says, has placed the 


* See Documents. 
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Union in the most momentous and difficult crisis through which 
it has ever passed. Some of its enactments have produced a 
feeling of deep and bitter dissatisfaction at the South ; while the 
law for the recov ery of fugitive slaves has been met with a re- 
ception at the North little, if at all, short of open rebellion and 
open defiance. This state of things, the governor says, has grown 
out of an “ unwarrantable interference on the part of Congress 
with the subject of slavery, and is another proof of the great 
danger which must ever follow any attempt on the part of that 
body to transcend the clear, well-defined limits set by the Con- 

stitution to govern and control their action.” The action of Con- 

gress, it is held, has been grossly injurious to the South, for, of 
the whole domain acquired from Mexico, not a foot is lett, worth 
having, for the occupation of the slaveholder, and nothing ought to 
reconcile the South to this action, but the hope that it may settle 
forever all agitation of the question of slavery. But it peace 
and quiet can be thereby restored, if the Constitution can be re- 
spected and the Union maintained, these sac rifices, great as they 

are, may well be regarded as light, in comparison with the ob- 
jects attained. Should this expect tation prove fallacious, and 
the slavery agitation be renewed, “ it will furnish,” the governor 
says, ‘ proof convincing and conclusive, of that fixed and set- 
tled hostility to slavery on the part of the North, which should 
and will satisfy every reasonable man that peace between us is 
impossible ; and then a necessity stronger than all law, the ne- 
cessity of self-preservation, will demand at our hands a separa- 
tion from those who use the relationship of brotherhood only for 
the purpose of inflicting upon us the worst acts of malignant hos- 
tility.’ The supineness of the South upon this subject i is very 
warmly censured, and the hostility evinced in the Northern 
States toward the fugitive slave law is referred to as among the 
indications that peace sand harmony have not been restored. ‘Vir- 
ginia, and all the slaveholding States, he thinks, “ can and ought, 

calmly and explicitly, to declare that the repeal of the fugitive 
slave law, or any essential modification of it, is a virtual repeal 
of the Union. The faithful execution of the law is the only 
means now left by which the Union can be preserved with honor 
to ourselves or peace to the country. Such a declaration on the 
part of the South will give strength and great moral weight to 
the conservative patriots of the North, now struggling for the 
Constitution and the supremacy of the laws, who are, in truth, 
fighting the battle of the Union, in the bosom of the non-slave- 
holding States. If, however, no considerations of prudence or 
patriotism can restrain the majority from the non-sl: veholding f 
States in their headlong career of usnrpation and wrong, and 
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should they repeal or essentially modify the fugitive slave law, 
the most prompt and decisive action will be required at your 
hands. In either event | would earnestly recommend that a con- 
vention of the people be called at once to take into consideration 
the mode and measure of redress as well as the means of pro- 
viding for our future peace and security.” 

The governor of Arkansas, in his message to the legislature of 
that State, objects to the admission of California, but contends 
that the evil cannot be cured now, and must therefore be ac- 
quiesced in by the South. He asks—* What could the South 
gain by resistance?” He also objects to President Fillmore’s 
message concerning Texas. But with regard to the fugitive slave 
law, he declares that any modification of it by the North would 
resent a state of things when the South could no longer, with 
feed or safety, continue her existing relations with the. North. 

The legislature of Florida met on the ¢ 25th of November. Gov- 
ernor Brown, though a strong friend of the Union, expresses 
serious concern for the perpetuity of the Union, in consequence 
of the manifestations of Northern sentiment on their obligations 
under the federal compact. He asks from the legislature autho- 
rity to call a convention of the people of the State, in the event 
of the repeal of the fugitive slave bill, or the consummation of any 
other aggressive measure. 

We have thus brought to a close the political history of the 
United States for the year 1850, and shall commence our sixth 
volume with 1851; a year that must be pregnant with events of 
deep moment to this great nation, and which, we believe, will be 
controlled by a kind Providence for the stability and perpetuity 
of the Union. We therefore hope, on our future pages, to re- 
cord the evidences of a growing desire throughout the whole 
country to cease from agitation “and to draw more closely the 
cords that unite the several members of the confederacy. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Mexico— Yucatan—Finances of Mexico—Election of President— Popularity of Arista— 
Political condition of Mexico—Central America—The canal project—British inter- 
ference—Proposition for a federative government—Gautemala—Costa Rica—Mr. 
Chatfield Difficulties with Nicaragua— South America— Buenos Ayres—Treaty with 
France—Peru—Chili— Venezuela—Monagas—Brazil—Abolition of slave trade— 
Resources of the country, &c.— West Indies. 


MEXICO, 


During the summer and autumn of 1850, Mexico was fear- 
fully devastated by the cholera. To the 16th of June—four 
weeks after its first appearance—there had been 7,846 cases, of 
which 2,702 were mortal. Of the cases, 4990 occurred in 
dwellings, and 2856 in the hospitals. The proportion of deaths 
was 33 per cent. Letters from San Luis Potosi to the 9th of 
June state that about 80 pores were dying daily in that capitol ; 
the total number of deaths reached 900, 

In addition to the calamity inflicted by the cholera Mexico 
suffered severely from the incursions of the Indians upon the 


northern States. Arista, the Secretary of the War Department, 
issued a proclamation or ew order in which he alludes to 


the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo as binding the United States to 
repress the Indian hostilities, and called on the President to 
demand of the United States the execution of the treaty. He 
was accused in the papers opposed to his election as president, of 
having neglected the adoption of proper measures for resisting 
the Indian aggressions. 

In various quarters of the republic, outbreaks of insurgent 
chiefs continued to disturb the public peace. In the State of 
Oajaco, a desperado called Melendez maintained himself in 
resistance to the Government for some time. At the head of 
more than five hundred men, he surprised the town of Ixaltepec, 
killing the sub-prefect and a lieutenant. Shortly afterwards he 
attempted without success to seize the town of Tehuantepec, 
where the cholera was prevailing to such an extent that he 
thought he would have an easy triumph. 

In Yucatan the war between the Indians and whites continued 
to rage as fiercely as ever. The result cannot be anticipated, for 
success sometimes inclines to one side and then to the other. 
The papers are filled with accounts of the marches and counter- 
marches of both parties—the whites claiming the superiority—but 
the insurgents still keeping the field. The former unfortunately 
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are often divided and distracted by petty quarrels with each 
other, even in the presence of their savage foes. 

At Valladolid at one time great discontent was manifested in 
the army, and it was panehete that a pronunciamento against the 
supreme government was in preparation. On the other hand, 
the Governor of the State, the Commandant General, the Com- 
missary General, and Gen. Lopez de Llergo, had amicably 
arranged their difficulties, and had announced a determination to 
work together in future. 

The situation of the peninsula, far from improving, is becom- 
ing worse vig day. Left to their own resources, which are 
now almost exhausted, the Yucatecos continue the operations of 
the campaign with languor. Their want of activity encourages 
their ferocious enemies to persevere in their determination to 
exterminate the white race. 

The most important subject which at this period occupied the 
attention of Mexico, was the arrangement of the exterdor and inte- 
rior debt. The Minister of Finance announced to Congress that 
the Government was destitute actually of fiscal facilities of 
any kind for maintaining its existence. He says: 

* Of the $500,000 Congress lately conceded to the Government 
together with other expenses, $50,000 was paid to the persons 
ahs made loans to the Treasury without premium ; with the 
rest the Government has been compelled to face the necessities 
of four months.” 

The sums thus borrowed were obtained from private individu- 
als in loans of five and six thousand dollars, as a mere matter of 
favor. The document concludes thus : 

“The President orders me to notify the Chamber that with the 
payments made to-day the treasury 1s exhausted.” 

In this startling crisis the Minister of Finance proposed to 
obtain a revenue of ten or twelve millions of dollars (the present 
revenue being only six and a half millions annually) by “ 
general modification of the maritime tariff, more particularly 
respecting the duties on cotton goods, —? and simplifying 
the collection of consumption duties, applying the additional duty 
of two per cent., called that of averia, and the one per cent. of 
importation, the result of the product of tobacco, after the new 
arrangement with the English bond-holders is made, and the nett 
profits of the lottery of San Carlos to the General Government, 
and by other measures.” 

The Minister of the Interior, M. Paquo, demanded that the 
$3,000,000 of the American indemnity should be appropriated 
to meet current expenses. The Chamber of Deputies passed a 
resolution aaating all but absolutely necessary payments 
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with the exception of those on account of the foreign debt. The 
senate tr se, to act on this resolution before arranging the 
interior debt. The interior debt was arranged on the principles 
insisted on by the Chamber of Deputies. e original amount 
of this debt was 75,000,000, which was reduced by the new 
gn to one third its amount. 

e foreign debt was settled by giving the creditors (they 
being willing) an order for $2,500,000 of the American indem- 
nity, and reducing the interest to three per cent. on the capital of 
something over ten millions; to pay this three per cent., twenty- 
five per cent. on the duties at the frontier custom house, sixty-five 
per cent. on the duties on exports from the Pacific, and five 
per cent. on those from the Gulf ports are mortgaged, besides the 
other national revenues, when those do not suffice. 

The Monitor Republicano, the official organ of the Mexican 
Government, alluded to the statement that in April last an agent 
of the Southern States visited that capital incognito, in order to 

ropose a plan of a confederation between Mexico and the 
Routers States. The Monitor denied on authority this state- 
ment, asserting that it was false from beginning to end; that the 
Government was unaware even of the existence of such an agent; 
that consequently the plan alluded to never was proposed to the 
Mexican Cabinet; was never discussed therein; and that the 
British Minister never had addressed a word to the Mexican 
Government on such a subject. 

This was the scheme which General Houston of the Senate 
upon some anonymous authority was accused of having favored, 
and of which, in his place in the Senate he denied any knowl- 
edge or connection with, whatever. 

The election for President was warmly contested. General 
Arista and General Almonte were the principal candidates. 
The former was opposed by the church influence, and the latter 
supported by it. General Arista obtained the votes of the 
following States: The State of Mexico, the Federal District 
(which votes as a State) Queretaro, Vera Cruz, San Luis de 
Potosi, Guanajuato, Oajaca, Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and probably 
Sinaloa, Sonora, and Chiapas. Yucatan, Guerrero, and Zacatecas 
voted for General Almonte; Durango and Nueva Leon for 
Gen. Rosas; Michoacan for Gen. Pedrazza, and Puebla for 
Mugica. Chihuahua held no election. 

The election of Arista produced great satisfaction in the North- 
ern States. More interest was manifested for his success than is 
usually felt by the Mexican people in relation to any public affair. 
There is an impression that he will exert himself for the defence 
of the northern frontier from the terrible ravages of the Indians, 
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and give some repose to the suffering inhabitants of that desolated 
region. Civilization has been receding before the increasing 
boldness of the savages on the upper waters of the Rio Bravo 
for the last 25 years. The military discipline and fierce domi- 
nation of Spain repelled them to the deserts and fortresses, from 
which they emerged during the wars for Mexican independence, 
and now ranchos and pueblos abandoned and falling into ruins 
lie scattered over those vast regions where formerly sheep and 
cattle and horses in immense numbers roamed, and were protect- 
ed by the terror with which the legions of old Spain had inspired 
the wild natives of the mountains. 

It is said, with what truth we are not able to conjecture, if 
Arista had not been elected, the Northern States of Mexico were 
fully and openly prepared to secede from the ‘‘ Central Despot- 
ism,” (that is the common phrase,) and form an indepenticat 
Republic. The first act of the new-born State would be to ask 
for the closest treaty of amity, if not absolute annexation, with 
the United States, with a liberal concession of right of way to 
California and entire relief to our trade along the frontier. 

Mexico is undoubtedly surrounded by great dangers, and em- 
barrassed by serious difficulties. The variety of races of which 
her population is composed, the degradation and ignorance of 
the fasreest portion of on inhabitants, the power of the clergy 
and of the military, constitute elements of future disturbance if 
not of utter ruin. Arista possesses abilities quite as great as any 
of his cotemporaries to meet and contend with the dangers im- 
pending. But such is the inherent weakness of Mexico it is very 
doubtful whether her most patriotic and talented citizens can ac- 
complish anything for her permanent relief. Temporary expe- 
dients seem to be their only resources. The regeneration of 
Mexico must commence with that portion of her population 
which performs the labor of the country, and with the present 
race of laborers regeneration wie to be hopeless. 

The Senate has approved the bill from the chamber authoriz- 
ing the government to negotiate a loan of $400,000 per month 
for the next six months. It has also annulled the decree of some 
of the States imposing a duty on foreign tobacco. 

According to a statistical work just published, the revenue of 
the church throughout the republic amounts to $20,000,000 per 
annum, and the value of real estate belonging to the same in the 
district of Mexico is valued at $25,000,000. The whole of the 
real estate of the district is valued at $50,000,000. 

A letter from Mexico of the 14th Dec. stated that the flag of 
Melendez bore the following inscription: ‘“ Defence of the pro- 
perty of the church and of individuals. Down with Arista.” 
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The Universal (the organ of the Monarchists) declares those 
words will soon be echoed from one end of the republic to the 
other. We cannot tell what kind of an aspect this affair may 
take, but no person regards it as serious, but rather another of 
the dying struggles of the revolutionary faction. The days of 
pronunciamentos have passed. 

General Arista is a cautious man, and it is not generally 
believed by his partisans that he will do anything directly 
against the clergy. He knows, or ought to know, that, notwith- 
standing many cling to the church from education and habit, the 
minds of the great majority of the inhabitants are rapidly be- 
coming alienated from it, and it is probable the time is not far 
distant, when the people of their own accord will call loudly for 
a reform in that quarter. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


It was announced early in July that the company which had 
obtained the charter for the inter-oceanic canal from Nicaragua, 
had determined to establish facilities for transportation nearly on 
the line of the contemplated canal from San Juan del Norte by 
San Juan river andthe Lake Nicaragua. The engineers detailed 
for the survey of the route of the proposed canal, sailed from 
the United States on the 14th July. The distance from San 
Juan del Norte to San Carlos, at the head of the river San Juan, 
which is as large as the Hudson, is said to be ninety miles. 
The Lake Nicaragua is about fifty miles over in the direction 
of the route of travel. Fifteen miles further, through an open 
cultivated country, susceptible of being easily improved by good 
roads, is the port of San Juan del Sur, on the Pacific. The 
largest steamers can lie in this port securely in six fathoms 
water.* 

Notwithstanding the treaty of the 19th of April, 1850, con- 
cluded at Washington between the British and American gov- 
ernments, much dissatisfaction was known to prevail between 
several of the republics of Central America and Great Britain. 
Mr. Chatfield had, on the part of Great Britain, continued to press 
the payment of the claims of British subjects, and whether for 
this purpose, or from other motives, assumed for his government 
the protectorate of the Musquito territory. English agents also 
prosecuted their design of erecting a custom-house at San Juan, 
bringing their materials from Jamaica, whilst the English consul 

* It may be mentioned that the port of San Juan del Norte is 240 miles above 
Chagres, on the Atlantic, and the port of San Juan del Sur 870 miles above Panama, 


on the Pacific—or, rather, that in reaching the latitude of the latter, on the Pacific, it 
is necessary to 870 miles. 
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levied duties on imports, not exempting the coal sent out by the 
canal company for the use of their steamers on the lakes and 
rivers. 

The official paper of Nicaragua made a formal protest against 
the tariff established by the British agents. And the American 
consul likewise protested against its legality, and as even con- 
trary to the armistice entered into between Nicaragua and the 
British forces on the 7th March, 1848. The States of Nicaragua, 
San Salvador and Honduras—comprising a territory and popu- 
lation of more than two-thirds of the old republic—had agreed 
on a plan of union by which these states would form one federal 
government, and the members composing the national represen- 
tation were to meet on the 1st of September, 1850; but it is 
alleged that the intrigues of British agents did much to obstruct 
the proposed union. 

An active trade had already sprung up between Realijo and 
California, and San Salvador was represented as exceedingly pros- 
perous, the indigo crop of the year being nearly double that of 
any previous year. A cotton mill was in process of erection by an 
American, and a number of native capitalists were engaged in the 
enterprise. 

In Guatamala, the Anglo-Carrera influence is still predominant. 
Intestine commotions have somewhat subsided, and hopes are 
beginning to prevail that a permanent repose may still be the 
lot of this hitherto distracted country. A decree has been pro- 
claimed conceding to the steamers of the United States, which 
may touch at the Pacific ports of this State, entire exemption 
from all port and tonnage duties. The same privilege also is 
granted to all vessels engaged in exporting the productions of 
the soil. 

Some difficulty is apprehended from the rival pretensions of 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica to the territory embracing the San 
Juan river.* Costa Rica laid claim to the country lying be- 


* The following extract from a letter dated San Juan de Nicaragua, gives a glowing 
account of the picturesque country in the vicinity of the River San Juan, on the 
line of the projected canal : 

“The country in the interior, around the lakes and as far as the Pacific Ocean, is 
described by the numerous Californians who arrive here on their way home, as per- 
fectly enchanting: ‘such a land as you have never seen’—‘a real paradise’—' the 
most magnificent and wonderful country in the world!’ and a hundred other super- 
—— in which even the most prosaic money-maker I have met, expresses his 

t. ; 

“In the neighborhood of this place there are only afew scattered families of Indian 
descent, who live in a primitive condition in the woods. They have kept themselves 
almost entirely aloof from the influence of the Europeans, and offer an interesting 
field to the student of Ethnology. The white Indians—Indianos Blancos—a different 
race, are confined to a range of mountains in the interior. The entire lowland, far and 
wide, is covered with the dense primitive forest, in the highest luxuriance of tropical 
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tween Lake Nicaragua, the Gulf of Nicoya on the Pacific Ocean, 
which bears the name of the Department of Nicoya or Guana- 
caste. Relyingon assurances from Mr. Chatfield that Great Bri- 
tain would protect the claims of Costa Rica, this State asserted 
her sovereignty over not only this department, but extended her 
claim to the south bank of the San Juan, and over Lake Nicara- 
gua, which her boundaries, as prescribed by her own constitution, 
precluded her from claiming. The history of the whole matter 
is concisely as follows. 

The State of Costa Rica, in her primary constitution, of 
January 21, 1825, chapter ii, art. 15, declares: that the ter- 
ritory of the State extends from the river Salto (de Nicoya), 
which divides it from Nicaragua, to the river Chiriqui, bound- 
ing the republic of Colombia. Its limits on the Atlantic 
are from the mouth of the river San Juan to the Escudo de 
Veragua; and on the Pacific, from the mouth of the river 
Alvarado (Salto) to that of Chiriqui (Boruca). 

The boundaries were also so defined in the constitution of 
Nicaragua; indeed, the question seems to have been perfectly 
understood upon both sides. When they had achieved their in- 
dependence the department of Nicoya continued, of course, with 
Nicaragua, and sent delegates to her constituent Assembly, in 
1825. Such continued to be the state of the matter, without 
dispute or difference upon either side, unti:i a decree was issued 
by the federal Congress, on the 9th December, 1826, as fol- 
lows : 

“ For the present, and until the boundaries of the several States 
shall be fixed, in accordance with article seven of the constitu- 
tion, the department of Nicoya shall be separated from Nica- 
ragua and attached to Costa Rica.” 

No such arbitrary act as this, even in its conditional form, was 
contemplated by the article of the constitution, under cover of 
which it was effected. The motives which dictated it were pro- 
bably a jealousy of the power of Nicaragua, on the part of the 
other States, as also a desire to give more importance to Costa 
Rica, then numbering not more than 50,000 inhabitants. 

The State of Nicaragua, while obeying the decree, never- 
theless energetically remonstrated against it, demanding its revo- 


vegetation, and inhabited by wild beasts of all kinds. A few paces behind this village 
there is a mirror-like lagoon, out of which rises a thick growth of trees of incom- 
parable beauty. Here droop grand masses of foliage, there rise shadowy arches, here 
a drapery of vines, there the superb crown of a palm, are reflected in the water as 
clearly as in a mirror of polished crystal. You may take a small canoe and glide for 
miles through the galleries of shade. Apes and parrots sit and chatter on the boughs, 
strange fishes dart here and there between the trunks, and troops of alligators lie in 
wait for their prey.” 
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cation, and setting forth not only the right which the State 
possessed to the territory in question, but also the injustice of 
the separation to the only parties properly interested. The in- 
habitants of the district joined in the remonstrance, protesting 
against the annexation, even as a temporary measure, and evei 
went to the length of refusing to take the oath of allegiance to 
Costa Rica, on the ground that the decree was provisional, and 
unconstitutional. The government of Costa Rica itself, on the 
same grounds, prohibited its officers from selling the public 
lands of the department, lest injury should result to the pur- 
chasers upon its return to Nicaragua. 

The Federal Congress never proceeded to define the limits of 
the States, and in 1838 the republic was dissolved, both Costa 
tica and Nicaragua assenting to the dissolution. Up to that 
time, Nicoya had remained attached to Costa Rica, in virtue of 
the provisional decree of the Congress, it being well understood, 
however, upon all sides, that the aggregation was temporary. 

Costa Rica would not probably have attempted to hold pos- 
session of the territory in question, but for the interference of 
Mr. Chatfield and the English agents. 

That gentleman, on the 1st of December, 1849, wrote to the 

overnment of Nicaragua, that “he was authorized to say, 
in virtue of the relations which had been established be- 
tween Great Britain and Costa Rica, the former could not permit 
any alteration in the actual condition of that State ;” and, also, 
that any manifestation of hostility, on the part of Nicaragua, on 
account of the Department of Nicoya, or Guanacaste, “ could 
not be viewed with indifference by Great Britain.” Previously, 
the same thing had been declared to the Nicaraguan minister in 
London, Mr. Castillon, by Mr. Addington, Under Secretary of 
State, by order of Lord Palmerston himself. 

Costa Rica also proceeded, under these auspices, to grant 
charters to English companies, for colonization, &c., within the 
territories of Nicaragua, and also for a canal, by way of the 
river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua, to the Pacific. 

Upon receipt of information concerning these proceedings, at 
Washington, Mr. Clayton addressed a categorical letter to Sir 
Henry Dalwer, as to the nature of this new protectorate ; to 
which Mr. Bulwer replied, under the date of April 29, 1850, 
saying “ that the British government had not made, and had no 
intention of making any treaty or arrangement with Costa Rica, 
for taking that State under British protection.” An authentic 
copy of that letter was communicated to the government of 
Nicaragua, which, having exhausted all amicable means for the 
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recovery of its rights, resolved to occupy the territory in ques- 
tion. 

The report was immediately rife that war would be the conse- 
quence between the two States. 

A majority of the people of Costa Rica are represented as 
friendly to Nicaragua, but its government has been controlled by 
General Flores, the former president of Ecuador, who is devoted 
to Great Britain. It is thought that ultimately the whole matter 
will result in the union of Costa Rica with Nicaragua, San 
Salvador and Honduras, for the re-organization of the republic 
of Central America. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


BUENOS AYRES. 


Treaties have been concluded by the French admiral between 
France and Rosas, and between Trance and General Oribe. 
The principal articles of the former are said-to stipulate the in- 
dependence of the Oriental republic, the withdrawal of the 
Argentine troops, the disarming of the foreign legion in Monte- 
video; in fact, all tnat the French ask, excepting the free 
navigation of the rivers Uruguay and Parana, which is to be the 
subject of future negotiations, as is the question of indemnity of 
French subjects. Such are the reported terms, for nothing can 
be known with certainty until the exchange of ratifications. 

It is asserted that Rosas demanded the immediate withdrawal 
of the French troops from the river, and refused to grant indem- 
nity to French subjects, whose property had been confiscated, as 
he alleged that he had never touched it in any case unjustly. 
He required also that in the election of president of the Oriental 
republic, no person should vote not actually a citizen, and refused 
to withdraw the Argentine troops from the Oriental territories 
until the foreign legions in Montevideo should be disarmed. He 
declared he had no desire to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Oriental republic, nor ever had, except to secure the liberties 
of the people. After the treaty the French troops landed and 
a in parts of Montevideo, and more troops are expected. 

he Spanish population are hostile to the French, and would 
prefer the ascendency of Oribe; but it is not believed that the 
fuothold obtained by France will be easily relinquished.* 

The danger of war between Brazil and Buenos Ayres is im- 
minent, and in such an event happening, Rosas will probably 

* According to late advices, objection was made in the national Assembly to the 
ratification of the treaty with Rosas, because it sacrifices Montevideo. But it is be- 


oe that the interests of French commerce will prevail and that the treaty will be 
ratified. 
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attempt to foment an insurrection among the Brazilian slaves. 
Buenos Ayres is said to be in a very prosperous condition, with 
a large surplus revenue, and advancing with rapid strides. Im- 
provements and progress mark every quarter of the city and 
every section of the country districts. 





PERU. 


The presidential election absorbed the public attention during 
the last six months of 1850. Generals Echerrique and San 
Ramon were the most prominent candidates. The election was 
to take place the 20th of December. 


CHILI. 


An attempt to revolutionize this country appears to have been 
seriously prosecuted. 

Clubs of equality were formed, seemingly on the Parisian 
model, in which agrarian doctrines were inculcated. An effort 
was made to bring the meetings of the club in the capital under 
the eye of the police and the public, as also to prevent its mem- 
bers walking the streets in processions : on this a leader of it en- 
tered the house of the intendente and insulted him grossly. 
He was arrested and imprisoned, though a member of Congress, 
by a vote of the “ Comision Conservadora.” In Aconcagua a simi- 
lar club placed over the door of its place of meeting a flag bearing 
the motto “valor against tyranny.” The governor caused this to 
be removed. The president of the club was afterward arrested 
on the charge of improper language to that officer. 

On this interference an outbreak occurred, during which the in- 
tendente was wounded in the side (some say shot, others stabbed) 
and placed in irons. Those resisting the authorities then took 
possession of the town, held it for a day or so, and opened the 
common prison for the escape of the prisoners, but as the military 
forces of the vicinity were at once ordered to march upon that 
point, on their approach the rioters dispersed, and the leaders 
took refuge in flight and concealment. 

A day or two afterward the Provinces of Aconcagua and 
Santiago were declared to be under martial law, for the term of 
seventy days. The club of equality of that city was prohibited 
from holding further meetings. Cannon was planted on the 
Alameda. Numerous arrests were made, and the printing office 
of the Progreso was closed by public authority. 
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VENEZUELA. 


A very violent contest for the presidency took place during the 
summer of 1850, in this republic, which A in the election 
of General José Gregorio all brother of the late President 
General José T. Monagas. The other candidates were Gusman, 
the vice-president, and Rendon, supported by the civilians. The 
yapers in the interest of the last named candidates accused the 
resident of the design of forcing his brother into office through 
the influence of the military. Perhaps no press in any country 
ever indulged in greater license of denunciation and abuse than 
the presses opposed to Monagas. It can hardly be believed that 
he is the tyrant and monster which they represented him, while 
with military power to sustain him he suffered such gross assaults 
to be made on him with impunity. 
The result of the contest was the election by the friends of Ge- 
neral J. G. Monagas of eighty members of the Congress upon 
which devolves the duty of electing a President. Gusman’s 
yartisans elected seven friendly to him, and Rendon’s, eight. 
he treatment which General Paez received from Monagas, has 
rendered the latter by no means a favorite in the United States. 
Yet well-informed American citizens, who are acquainted with 
the politics of Venezuela, express the opinion that the views of 
General Paez are too far in advance of those of his countrymen, 
and for that reason impracticable. They consider Monagas an 
able and capable statesman, and more equal to the task of con- 
trolling the turbulent materials upon which the government must 
operate than his celebrated rival. His pardon of Gusman, and 
reconciliation with him, after experiencing from him the basest 
ingratitude, certainly indicates elevation of mind and generosity. 
The friends of General Paez, it is said, took no part in the pre- 
sidential election, which may account fcr the great preponderance 
of Monagas in the election. 


BRAZIL. 


After the destruction of Fort Paronquay by the British vessel 
Cormorant, more vigorous efforts were made by the Brazilian au- 
thorities to check the slave trade than at any former period. <A 
number of newly imported negroes who had been brought from 
Bahia to Rio in a coasting vessel, were seized by the police, and 
the parties who brought them were imprisoned. The Portuguese 
party in Brazil were very indignant at the interruption of the 
slave trade by the British. They embraced a large proportion of 
the capitalists who had realized large profits from this traffic. 
On the other hand, the native Brazilians and the government 
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were opposed to the further continuation of a trade which is ge- 
nerally denounced by Christian nations. A law for abolishing it, 
after long and acrimonious discussion, was adopted by the Bra- 
zilian legislature, and took effect on the 4th September, 1850. 
By this a Brazilian men-of-war are ordered to use special 
efforts to seize slavers, and to hand over their crews and officers 
to the civil tribunals for trial. The ships and cargoes are to be 
sold at auction, and the proceeds, after deducting $40 for the ex- 
pense of sending back to Africa each recaptured negro, divided 
as prize money among the officers and crew of the ship making 
the capture. The party denouncing a slaver to the government 
is also to share in the prize money. No Brazilian vessel is to be 
allowed to clear for the coast of Africa without the owner’s giv- 
ing security that it shall not take slaves on board. The intro- 
duction of slaves into any part of the empire is made piracy, 
and punishable with death. A special law, hereafter to be 
framed, will determine the punishment to be inflicted on the cap- 
tains of slavers. 

At the time this law was passed the landed proprietors com- 
posing the Brazilian Senate, felt the pressure from without and 
yielded to it. They doubtless felt er at the exercise of 
the right of search by Great Britain; but besides the considera- 
tion of the delinquencies of their government in relation to the 
treaty of 1830 with that power, they had another strong motive 
for cultivating a good understanding with England. The em- 
peror had reason to believe that as soon as peace was re-establish- 
ed between France and Buenos Ayres, the Dictator Rosas would 
make war upon Brazil, and that his large and veteran army 
would render him a formidable opponent. Hence, though in 
opposition to a powerful party, the final abolition of the slave 
trade was decreed. It will, without doubt, be a difficult matter 
to prevent the smuggling of slaves into the country, for eight 
hundred miles of coast from Bahia to Rio is in a great mea- 
sure open to the operations of smugglers.* Still, the passage of 
the bill, notwithstanding its provisions are likely to be for a 
while only partially efficacious, by reason of the geographi- 
cal position of Brazil, the numerous favoring points it presents 
for disembarkation, and, more than all, its wants, will yet serve 
to mark a new commercial era in the history of Brazil. In- 
dicating conclusively the final arrest of the slave traffic with 
Africa, it will lead the Brazilian government, for the prevention 
of any further retrograde movement at home, to apply itself to 








_* See page 574 of this volume, for Mr. Tod’s letter on this subject, and also the no- 
tice of the slave trade, under the head of Africa. 
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the discovery of new means of prosperity, and possibly to invite 
the colonization of foreigners. 

This empire is as yet but a region of undeveloped capacities. 
Nature has done for it all that the most lavish bounty could do 
for any land. Man has hardly yet appreciated her favors. 
The soil is of exuberant fertility, and the rivers of Brazil are the 
largest and the most magnificent in the world. The forests 
teem with wealth, but the population is inert, unambitious and 
destitute of enterprise. 

The Amazon, ready to bear to the Atlantic half the wealth oz 
Peru, still rolls its length almost as deserted as when Orellana 
glided over it in his frail craft, or when, years after, two Fran- 
ciscan friars descended it with their breviaries. Brazil yet gets 
a great portion of its flour from Trieste, the iron utensils used on 
sugar engenhos from England, and its printed cottons from 

rance. 

Mr. Tod, the late American minister at Brazil, before his de- 
parture from the country, negotiated successfully for the pay- 
ment, by Brazil, of American claims amounting to $300,000. 

From late arrivals we gather the information that some misun- 
derstanding had iolanel between the governments of Paraguay 
and Brazil, springing out of a difficulty concerning some neutral 
lands lying between the province of Matto Grosso and Paraguay, 
upon which the Brazilians had commenced building fortifications. 
On learning that fact, the chief of the republic of Paraguay or- 
dered a suspension of the works, and, upon refusal, dispatched 
an armed force to the place, and put the Brazilians to flight; 
afterwards the Brazalian chargé affaires demanded his passports 
and retired. 


THE WEST INDIES. 
JAMAICA, 


During the year 1850, this Island was ravaged by a visitation of 
the cholera, which was unusually severe, and caused the death 
of most of those who were pot by it. 

The first report respecting the experiment of cultivating the 
cotton plant in Jamaica, up to the 21st December, 1850, was 
presented by the manager, who stated that he had hardly had 
time to carry out his arrangements; but he felt as confident as 
he ever did, that cotton can be grown in Jamaica to compete in 
every respect with that of America, provided that sufficient and 
continuous labor can be obtained when required. 

The subject of importing laborers still continues to engage much 
of the public attention, and several presses recommend that steps 
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be taken to secure the services of fugitive slaves and free blacks 
from the United States, in addition to the proposed importation 
of native Africans, whom it is proposed to import for the purpose 
of civilizing them. On this subject the following conversation 
took place in the British House of Commons, in September last. 
Complaint was made in the Commons by Mr. Bernal, of the 
defective state of the regulations for the immigration of Africans 
into the West Indies. He said that contracts were now limited 
to one year, which often caused serious loss tothe employer. He 
thought the evil might be remedied by making the contract for three 
years. He wastoldin reply that Lord Grey had already sanctioned 
contracts for three years in British Guiana and Trinidad, and would, 
of course, be quite prepared to do soin Jamaica. The immigration 
of free labor from Africa had proved a failure; butthis was not the 
case with the immigration of Coolies. Many requests had been 
made to renew it, and arrangements had been made to comply 
with those requests. Arrangements had also been made, in 
consequence of communications with Gutzlaff, for introducing 
free Chinese immigrants into Trinidad. 

At a meeting of the Council at Kingston, the Attorney-General 
of Jamaica referred to the probable condition of the estates in the 
Island after the disappearance of the cholera. He said it was 
well known that the havoc that disease was making was among 
the laboring class of the population, and that several estates are 
at this present moment without laborers; the cotton cultivation 
will fail for want of labor—and, to instil confidence in the minds 
of the public, he would, at a very early day, move that a 
message be sent to his Excellency the Governor to make an 
application to the home Government for African laborers, to 
supply the depopulated estates,—he meant those Africans who 
were captured from slavers, and are at the dépot in Sierra Leone. 

This subject is one of deep interest to the planters, who seem to 
have Sealaned the hope of obtaining from emancipated slaves 
a sufficient supply of laborers. 


GUADALOUPE. 


All accounts from this Island tend to prove that the white 
planters are on the verge of ruin. The Governor, who is a dis- 
tinguished soldier and able man, finds his position very embar- 
rassing. He knows that France is still heaving with revolution- 
ary throes, and that therefore there is no calculation on the pol- 
icy which will be pursued in relation to her West India posses- 
sions. As we have stated in a former volume, the National 
Assembly decreed under severe penalties, that negroes should 
be sixed with whites on juries and in the national guards. All 
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appointments of honor and emolument have been given to the 
negroes ar men of color, and the policy of the country has 
been to degrade the planter and white man; consequently the 

eat majority of them will abandon their estates with their suf- 
ering families. 

Some time since an occasion occurred which rendered it neces- 
sary to Se the Island under martial law; a negro chief was 
beheaded under the most impressive solemnities, and a general 
rising of the negroes was expected on the day of execution, but 

reventive measures were wisely adopted. The Governor of 

artinique came over with a body of troops and a war steamer ; 
and Governor Fieron, of Guadaloupe, with a repressive force, 
was obliged to be personally present at the execution. 

The property burnt by the negroes in the city of Point du 
Petre was estimated in the returns at a million and a half. 

Commerce and agriculture are to a great extent abandoned, 
and all who can leave, are taking measures to expatriate them- 
selves. It is the general impression that another St. Domingo 
tragedy is only prevented by military force and vigilance, but 
which cannot long prevent an explosion. 


In Barsapors and Porto Rico a better state of things exists. 
In the former island though the last summer was unusually warm, 
the crops were not materially injured. 

From a report of the St. Thomas Agricultural Society, we 
perceive that during the past year twenty-four estates have been 
inspected, the reports on all of which show the greatest industry 
on the part of those conducting them, evincing an energy and 
activity of mind, of no ordinary degree, in the efforts made to 
surmount the difficulties with which the planter is surrounded. 
“ Agricultural instruments have been used on almost all the 
estates, foreign manures on many, and experiments of various 
kinds made, in the endeavor to lessen the expense and increase 
the produce on all.” 

In Porto Rico, owing to a decree of the 3d August increasing 
the tariff duties on certain imported articles, the foreign trade, 
especially with the United States, was seriously affected ; but 
this temporary depreciation was counterbalanced by the abun- 
dant yield of the sugar crop of the past season which enriched 
the planters. 

A railroad between St. Johns and Catano is contemplated, and 
if made it will pass through a densely populated region, studded 
with sugar plantations and many Whaed It is believed that it 
might prove to be a profitable investment. Don Miguel Lopez 
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de Acevedo is the present Governor of Porto Rico, and is repre- 
sented to be an enlightened and popular officer. 
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Of the island of Hayri, there are no very remarkable events 
to record. The Emperor Solouque is still determined to reduce 
the Dominicans to subjection, and continues to resist the solicit- 
ations of the American and English agents who have endeavored 
to impress upon him the advantages of peace. The Dominicans 
have a fleet of ten vessels of war, and have made active prepar- 
ations to repel the invaders. Solouque has lately put to death 
several of his principal officers, who were charged with having 
conspired to subvert his government. 

The United States imported from Hayti in 1850, to the 
amount of $1,350,000 and exported thither goods and products 
of the value of $1,554,771.* 
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CUBA. 
The new Captain-General of Cuba, Don José de la Concha, 
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number. 

An imposing naval force was ordered to occupy the Havana 
station for the protection of Cuba. It was to be composed of the 
Soberano, seventy-four; the frigates Esperanza and Perla, of 
forty-two guns; and the Cortez, of thirty-two guns ; the sloop-of- 
war Colon, of sixteen guns ; the brigantines Habanero, Patriota, 
Pelayo, Nervion, and Villariconsis, counting together seventy- 
six guns; the schooners Habanera, Isabel Il, and Juanitta, 
numbering fourteen guns; five luggers, carrying one carronade 
each ; and five steamers, two of six guns and 350 horse power, 
two of five guns and 160 horse power, and one of two guns and 
100 horse power, thus making a total of twenty-three vessels and 
326 guns. 

The present Captain-General evinces much energy and talent in 
the administration of his government, and has applied himself 
diligently to the correction of abuses, and the improvement of 
the island. He has, however, been subjected to constant annoy- 
ance, and the people of Cuba have been kept in a state of 
feverish excitement, under the apprehension of another inva- 
sion by Lopez and his associates from the United States. The 
measures adopted by the Cuban authorities to repel any such 
attempt, and by our Government to prevent its being made, with 
the recent seizure of vessels and arms, and the arrest of suspected 
persons, are events which properly belong to the historical record 
of the next volume. 


arrived early in the autumn at Havana. Immediately after his a 
arrival he reviewed a large body of troops, seven thousand in Sa 
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* See Statistics, in this volume. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Africa—Kaffir war—Explorations in Africa—Dr. Knoblecher-—The French—English— 
American missionaries-—-The interior of Africa—Mail steamers to Western Africa— 
The coast blockade— Brazilian slave trade—Liberia—Its legislature and advancement—~ 
Egypt—Asia—China— Persia—India, Se. 


AFRICA. 


The Kaffirs, a fierce and martial tribe in Southern Africa, 
have waged for some time past a destructive war against the 
colonists of the Cape. Serious disputes having occurred between 
the white men ant the Kaffirs, Sir Harry Smith, the governor 
of the colony, visited the latter for the purpose of compromising 
and allaying all difficulties. He deposed Sandilli, chief of the 
Gaikas, and substituted an Englishman in his place, and left for 
Cape Town, under the impression that he had arranged everything 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. But immediately afterward 
rumors prevailed that the Kaffirs were displeased, and that there 
would be a general rising among the Gaikas. Sandilli was in- 
dignant at iis deposition, and resolved on vengeance. The 
Kaftir chiefs generally rebelled against the English authorities, 
“sc it was feared that the Hottentots were wavering in their 

oyalty. 

A war of posts was continued between the insurgents and the 
English and their native allies, in which the former were always 
victorious where the action was in the open field. 

The accounts of the murder of farmers in the interior, their 
families and servants, by the Kaffirs, came in from all quarters ; 
and where they were not killed they were driven off penniless, 
and their farms and houses plundered and burnt. 

We glean the following facts from a narrative of the disastrous 
events of the war, sent from Graham Town, at the close of the 
year 1850 :— 

The farmers, most of whom had experienced great loss during 
the last war by staying on their farms, took alarm, collected their 
flocks and herds and all their movable property, and started off 
to different places—some to George, some across the Orange 
River, and indeed anywhere quite out of reach of the Kaffirs, 
leaving the frontier for miles and miles quite bare—not a white 
man was to be seen. The Kaflirs became insolent, and attacked 
some government wagons in the Debe Flats, near King William’s 
Town, British Kaffraria, and also broke into several Sealer and 
stole fire-arms and did much mischief. Sir Harry promptly 
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came up again, bringing with him the 73d and the artillery from 
Cape Town—and proceeded to Fort Cox, in Kaffirland, and 
there met the chiefs, Sandilli not appearing. Many said they 
would stand by him; and Pato, chief of the T’Slambie tribe, an 
influential friend, promised to keep all roads open in case of war. 
Sir poy a offered a reward of 500 head of cattle for Sandilli, 
and 250 head for Anta, Sandilli’s brother, a great warrior, and 
there the matter ended for a day or two, 

On the 24th of December, Sir Harry, fearing that Sandilli 
might try to get into the Amatola mountains, the stronghold of 
the Kaftirs, sent off a foree under Colonel Mackinnon to inter- 
cept him. This force, in passing through a narrow defile, was 
attacked by a large body of Kaflirs, armed with guns and asse- 
gais (a spear they throw with fearful precision.) The result was 
that the troops were obliged to retire, leaving one officer 
and ten men dead, and having two officers and twenty men 
wounded. The Kaftlirs allowed the Cape Mounted Rifles, a force 
of Hottentots, and the Kaftir police—an armed police force, con- 
sisting of Kaftirs officered by anntenants ass, and fired only 
on the red jackets; but the next day the whole Kaffir police, 500 
strong, armed and mounted, went over to the enemy, Galen no 
doubt that they had led Colonel Mackinnon into the pass the 
day before. 

e same day, or rather on the 25th, two military villages 
were burnt, and all the people killed or fearfully tortured, and 
war was declared. The governor was at Fort Cox, and in at 
tempting to communicate with him from Fort Hare, a distance 
of 15 miles, the 91st regiment, consisting of 150 men, and the 
Cape mounted rifles, 50 men, had an engagement, in which two 
officers and twenty men of the 91st were killed, and one officer 
and ten men wounded. The Kaftirs behaved with great bold- 
ness, and fought in the open country—a thing unknown before. 
They said they would kill all the white men, and regain their 
land. The English lost upwards of one hundred men and three 
officers in four days. Sir Harry was hemmed in at Fort Cox, 
without provisions, but cut his way through to King William’s 
Town, and escaped. 

So much for the war; now for its results. Martial law was 
proclaimed in all the eastern province, and western also. A! bu- 
siness, surveying, and farming were stayed ; crops were left un- 
cut on the ground, and the whole country fled into the towns. 
Graham’s Town was full, and everything was at war price. 
Levies were formed, and the Burgher forces called out, as Sir 
Harry asserted in his dispatch, to kill and exterminate the 
savage tribe of Gaika, and root them out of the Amatola moun- 
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tains. There were only the 73d, 91st, 6th, 45th, and Cape 
mounted rifles, with some artillery, in all about 2,000 men, in 
the colony, and about ten posts to be defended, and recourse was 
therefore had to the levies and farmer or Burgher forces.* 

Though Africa is one of those quarters of the globe, concern- 
ing which the earliest authentic history treats; yet mystery still 
shrouds with an impenetrable veil our knowledge of the interior 
of that vast continent. Travelers and men of science have in 
vain attempted for two centuries to —. Central Africa. 
They have paid the forfeit of their lives for their adventurous 
temerity. e slave trade and the wars among the natives nur- 
tured for its supply, have rendered the white man an object of 
inextinguishable hatred to the African. Yet, notwithstanding 
this obstacle, enterprising travelers still prosecute their researches, 
and from recent accounts, there is reason to believe that the un- 
known parts of that continent will soon be revealed. Then we 
shall know the hidden fountains of the Nile, and whether, as is 
said, a white civilized race reside in the heart of Africa, where 
vast lakes and lofty mountains temper the fierceness of tropical 
heat, and a fertile soil and delightful climate render it the fitting 
abode of a mild, industrious and happy people. 

Nothing is more admirable than the courage and heroic perse- 
verance with which modern travelers, in spite of all dangers and 
the lamentable fate of their predecessors, still continue their 
efforts to explore Central Africa. There is a chivalry and daring 
in their adventurous expeditions, which reminds us of the un- 
flinching spirit of the great Genoese discoverer. Free from the 
taint of sordid motives or ambitious ae disinterested and 
benevolent, animated by a desire to extend the empire of civili- 
zation or Christianity, they still continue their efforts to dispel the 
cloud which invests the condition of man in the recesses of 
this hitherto terra incognita. A very interesting account has 
recently appeared of the travels in Africa of Dr. Knoblecher, a 
German missionary who holds the rank of vicar in the Catholic 
church. He has been further into Soudan than any previous 
traveler, having penetrated on the White Nile, or Bahr-el-A biad, 
as that river is called in Arabic, to within four degrees of the 


uator. 
tho difficulties to be encountered by a traveler who penetrates 
into Africa by the course of the Nile are thus described by Dr. 
Knoblecher : 

* All the pagan negroes who live beyond the frontiers of the 
Egyptian Pachalic, even the Shillouks, the Zhirs and the Bors, 


* Subsequent accounts state the defeat of the Kaffirs by the combined force of regu- 
lars and colonists, but still the war was not brought to a close. 
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were once harmless and peaceful, and not unfriendly toward the 
whites until they had learned to hate them on account of the 
brutal plunderings and kidnappings of the Turks. The Turkish 
boatmen, who go every year to the negro country to trade glass 
pearls for ivory, gold dust and slaves, are also the sworn enemies 
of the educated and disinterested European explorer. They 
know that they cannot carry on their profession in his presence 
with the usual open villany; they fear his oversight, and that 
he will report their rascalities to the pachas. Accordingly 
they seek by every trick in their power to hinder all friendly 
intercourse between the blacks and Europeans.” 

The object of the Vicar was to establish a mission in the Bary 
country, and for this purpose he set out from Chartoum in 
Nubia,* with the missionaries Don Angelo Vinco and Don 
Emanuel Pedemonte, on one of those Turkish sailboats of 
which a number always go in ay > acy Haled Pacha, 
the Turkish Governor, after long delay and many objec- 
tions, had finally suffered himself to be persuaded to impress 
on the Turkish boatmen the necessity of observing a kindly 
behavior towards the missionaries, and of aiding them in their 
enterprise. 

At the end of fourteen days sailing they reached the lands of 
the Shillouks, whose villages number 7000, with a population of 
two or three millions. They passed through the country of the 
Kyks and other tribes, and reached that of the Barys, who are 
the most remote of all the tribes of inner Africa, which are now 
reached by the Turkish Nile expeditions. They are a finely 
formed race, black as ebony, strongly built, of tense sinews, very 
brave in war, and exceedingly good-natured in social intercourse. 
In the country of the Barys, who speak a wholly different 
language from their northern neighbors, are found the fearful 
cataracts, which till the arrival of this a st agees had not 
been seen by either European travelers or Turkish traders. The 
French traveler D’Arnaud, who penetrated further into these 
regions than any other traveler before the German missionary, 
was obliged to turn about here. 

The travelers then passed to the village of Tokiman, which 
had never before been visited by a white man.t 






* At Chartoum, the viceroy of Egypt has established schools, and appropriated 
$375,000 to improve the navigation of the Nile. 

+ When the blacks saw them, they ran in crowds to the shore and manifested 
boundless astonishment at the sight of white men and of vessels so colossal. They 
had indeed heard of white men by the reports of their Northern compatriots, who 
come yearly among them to trade in elephants’ teeth, but a white man they had 
never seen. All the peculiarities of this strange apparition excited their utmost sur- 
prise, but nothing surprised them more than the tones of a harmonica played by Dr. 
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The village and mountain of Logwek were the farthest 
points reached, and without having accomplished the object of 
their journey they determined to return homeward.* 

Whilst on this subject we present some further particulars 
concerning the explorations by which this vast continent is at 
no very distant day to be opened to Europeans, and which there- 
fore seem to form a part of the present history of Africa. 

The French have been engaged in making journeys into the 
interior of Africa. Mr. Panet was commissioned by the 
Government to cross the Sahara for the purpose of opening a 
communication between Algeria aud Senegal, and a more exten- 
sive journey has been entrusted to Col. Ducouret, who is to 
proceed by the Senegal. 

Among other travelers in the interior, we must not omit to 
notice Mr. Mansfield Parkyns; who has traveled for many 
rears in Eastern Africa, and who started up the Nile in the 
hoe of being able to cross the continent tothe Gambia. Baron 
von Muller has also carried an expedition up the White Nile, 
with the view of determining its source, and forming a settle- 
ment on its banks. In the event of his efforts proving so far 
successful, the baron, it is said, has determined to quit the Nile 


and to proceed westwards, endeavoring to reach the coast. This 


will be a splendid triumph, for independent of the chorography 
of the several districts, reports—but certainly vague ones—from 
that part of the interior indicate an unexpected degree of civili- 
zation ; for we are even told of there being schools of instruc- 
tion, where their written characters are peculiar, and perhaps 
more ancient than even those of the Arabs. 

We have elsewhere recorded the interesting discoveries of Mr. 
Livingston of Koloberg, who proceeded 600 miles into the inte- 


Knoblecher. At this instrument the whole population exhibited a childish joy, the 
Chief being most deeply affected. With most energetic gestures he offered the Vicar 
the sovereignty of the whole country in exchange for this magical instrument. This 
harmonica was some days afterwards presented to a Bary Chief named Nighila, who 
had accompanied the expedition for several days, and promised by his great influence 
to favor the commercial pu s of the Turks, as well as the pious designs of the 
missionaries. It is remarkable that the travelers found this passion for music among 
the Barys only. All the more northern tribes had heard the same notes with stolid 
indifference, and without betraying the slightest satisfaction. 

* The purpose of the missionaries was to establish a permanent mission somewhat 
to the north of Logwek, where the two companions of Dr. Knoblecher were to 
remain. The Bary Chiefs Nighila and Shiopa, who had accompanied the expedition, 
had given them a cordial invitation. How this plan was defeated by the petty 
intrigues of the Turkish boatmen, is fully detailed in Knoblecher’s journal. The 
Turks, having been privately instructed by Haled Pacha to prevent the intended 
settlement of the missionaries in the _— country, had worked upon the infantile 
superstition of these children of nature by telling them secretly the most frightful 
ings about the missionaries and their designs. 
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rior, until he came to the great lake Ngami, 70 miles long, and 
20 broad. 

Many others might be named who have prosecuted their dis- 
coveries far enough to ascertain that in the interior there are 
noble rivers, lofty mountains, fertile and elevated districts, 
healthy, abounding in wood and minerals, and capable of sus- 
taining an immense population. 

One of the Liberia missionaries, who traveled 255 miles into 
the territories, thus writes : 

“Such a country as we passed through in that Missionary tour, 
I have not seen surpassed in either of the fifteen West India 
Islands which I have visited, from Trinidad to Tortola and the 
Virgin Island. It is an elevated, mountainous country. Ranges 
of mountains running most generally parallel with the line of 
coast—from north-west to south-east—rise up before the delighted 
eye of the traveler, convincing him that he is no longer in the 
land of burning sands, and deleterious swamps, such as are 
encountered in proximity with the shores, but in quite another 
region. And such are the gradual undulations of its surface as 
would greatly facilitate the objects of agriculture.” 

In view of the facts which have been elicited by these explo- 
rations and to promote emigration, the naval committee of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, in July last, report- 
ed in favor of the establishment of a line of mail steamships 
to the western coast of Africa. It was evident to the commit- 
tee that the colonization of Africa by people of color from Ame- 
rica will alone effectually arrest the slave trade; and that 
the developments which have been made by travelers of the na- 
tural riches of Africa, render it certain that an immense com- 
merce would in time be the result of this national enterprise. It 
was proposed that the line should consist of three steamers, each 
of 4000 tons burden, at a cost of $900,000, and to sail from New 
York, Baltimore, and New Orleans. The details of the plan of 
the committee are very interesting and presented strong argu- 
ments for its adoption by Congress. A design so largely fraught 
with prospective beneil to Africa and America, cannot fail to re- 
ceive, at a future day, the attention which it merits. 

It is very evident that the present plan of a coast blockade by 
the navies of England, France and the United States, cannot put 
a stop to the slave traffic. The London Westminster Review 
states that “the British parliament commenced the first pro- 
hibitory laws against slavery in 1806. In 1833, the slaves in the 
British colonies were placed in pupilage, and in 1838 they were 
emancipated. The number was about eight hundred thousand, 
and the price paid to the owners £20,000,000. 
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** Since that time Great Britain has been attempting, by treaties 
with other nations, to suppress the trade. The most important is 
the treaty of 1845, by which Great Britain and France bound 
themselves to maintain twenty-six sail, each, on the western 
coast of Africa. That stipulation expires this year (1850) and 
the French government declines to renew it. The United States 
have also entered into an agreement to maintain eighty guns on 
the coast. That term, too, expires this year, and it is probable 
that they will decline to ee | it.” 

It is argued by the writer that Great Britain should not at- 
tempt alone to maintain the surveillance; and, further, that the 
blockade has not only proved useless for good,* but has been posi- 
tively re emee ~ no way diminishing the number of Africans 
exported, and serving to increase the horrors of the middle pas- 
sage. One of the indicia of a slaver was the number of water 
casks, but now to escape detection they lay in a scanty supply of 
water, and hence oftentimes a tea-cupful of water is a three 
days’ portion or allowance for each slave, during a tropical voy- 
age and in a crowded ship. 

The Liberian legislature assembled on the second day of De- 
cember last. The Senate was called to order by the vice-pre- 
sident of the republic, and in the house of representatives, 
Speaker Hayes being absent, Hon. D. C. McFarland took the 
chair. On the third of December, President Roberts met the 
two houses in convention, and laid before them his annual 
communication. 

The commerce of Liberia is rapidly increasing ; the evidence 
of which is furnished in the columns of the Liberia Herald. In 
the number before us we observe the arrivals of Bremen vessels, 
with full cargoes from Europe; British merchant ships, from 
Liverpool and London; and also the arrival of hosts of small 
trading vessels, from ports along the coast. 

The colony of Liberia was visited by the Rev. Mr. Gurley, un- 
der an appointment from our government, for the purpose of re- 


* Some curious facts on this subject are elicited. In 1822, a slave was worth £20 
in Brazil. In 1831, the emperor declared all slaves newly imported should be free ; 
the price went up at once to £120. But the decree man abortive, and the price re- 
ceded to £40 in 1838. In 1843, they were worth £100. On the coast of Africa a 
slave is worth £10—allowing for loss on the passage, the cost may be fixed at £15. 
This leaves £85 on each slave landed alive. This enormous profit tempted the cu- 
pidity of the whole Brazilian population. They employ the fleetest vessels in the 
world. In 1842, the number imported was 14,200 ; in 1847, 37,800, and in 1848, the 
number is estimated at 72,000. 

In treating of Brazil, on a preceding page, we have noticed the steps lately taken 
by the Brazilian government to arrest the traffic in slaves. aa 

See page 574 of this volume, for an interesting paper from Mr. Tod, the late minis- 
ter to Brazil, relative to the extent and horrors of the Brazilian slave trade. 
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porting on its condition and prospects. He gives a very fa- 
vorable account of the progress and improvement of the republic, 
and recommends increased efforts for the promotion of coloni- 
zation. 


EGYPT 


Was visited during the past year by cholera, and the viceroy, 
to escape its attack, fled from Cairo and embarked for Rhodes. 
There were subsequently some manifestations of a rupture be- 
tween him and the Sultan. 

The Sublime Porte sent instructions to the Egyptian govern- 
ment to make the following reforms in the administration of the 
country :—1. Reduction of the existing land tax to one-third of 
its present amount. 2. Reduction of the standing army of 
Egypt to 20,000 men. 3. Total dismantling of the feet, or ra- 
ther to place it at the entire disposal of the Porte. 4. Fixed re- 
sidence of a Turkish general inspector in Egypt (Mahommed Ali 
Pacha.) 5. Regulation of the revenues of the Egyptian princes 
on a fixed scale—about as follows :—Abbas Pacha (the viceroy), 
from 300,000 to 500,000 drachmas; Said Pacha (his uncle), 
150,000 drachmas ; the remaining sons of the late Mehemed Ali, 
75,000 drachmas yearly. Abbas Pacha was no ways inclined 
to comply with these requests, but it was said would, if necessa- 
ry, oppose them by arms. He ordered a levy of 40,000 men— 
25,000 for the army, and 15,000 for equipping the fleet. 


ASIA. 


CHINA. 


In the summer of 1850, an expedition up the Pei-ho to Pekin 
was undertaken by the British vessel Reynard, for the purpose 
of communicating the queen’s letter to the emperor. 

On her arrival at the mouth of the Pei-ho, it was found that, 
without lightening the ship, it would be impossible to proceed up 
the river, which, even at high-water, is too shallow for a vessel of 
her draught. She accordingly anchored, and shortly afterward 
was visited by some of the Seal authorities, and afterward by 
others of higher rank. 

Arrangements were made for receiving the so-called queen’s 
letter, and shortly afterward the ceremony took place within a 
handsome tent, erected for the purpose on shore. The mandarins 
were exceedingly civil, but gave their guests to understand that 
any further negotiation must take place with the imperial com- 
missioner at Canton, who had the direction of foreign affairs; and 
to him instructions had already been sent how to act. 
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After leaving the river Pei-ho, the captain bent his course up 
the gulf of Leaou-tung, as far as the Great Wall, which he had 
the gratification of minutely inspecting, and of proceeding a con- 
siderable distance along its summit. 

An insurrection of a formidable character broke out in one of 
the provinces in the vicinity of Canton. A body of government 
troops were defeated, and the rebels marched into the Canton 
province. The authorities there seem to have viewed the matter 
with some alarm, and prepared all the force they could muster 
to march against them. The movement is said to have been 
directed chiefly against the Tartar dynasty. 

The young emperor from recent indications is supposed to be hos- 
tile to foreigners. There can be no doubt that Chinese statesmen 
feel keenly the humiliation to which their country was subjected 
by the English war. The emperor has recalled to his counsels, 
Chin-Tsihen, better known as Commissioner Lin, and Chin-king- 
yung, who was the principal actor in bringing about the late war. 
A memorial was presented to the emperor by Chang-Kihshin, on 
the condition of the empire and its relations with foreigners. He 
recommends strongly the improvement of the maw Ropactenent, 
and the institution of order and discipline in all the provinces ; 
and when these objects are accomplished to introduce a system of 


rohibition against foreigners.* ut whatever may be the inten- 
Pp sal £ y 


* The memorial is in these words :— 

“ His late majesty ruled the empire for thirty years with amazing benignity. Thus, 
when (during the closing years of this reign) he sacred mind was torn with anxiety 
on account of the disturbances along the sea coast, he condescended to listen to the 
recommendation of his ministers to accept terms of peace and amity, solely wit, the 
view of delivering his people from the miseries inflicted on them by the rapint “and 
violence of foreign soldiery. Notwithstanding his condescension, it was the deliberate 
determination of his late majesty, at some future time, to take a great and powerful 
demonstration before the world. But this object it has not been permitted his late 
majesty to carry out. 

“In your humble servant’s opinion, the military Gepartment has, for several years 
past, been in an exceedingly defective state. Although the expenditure, in that branch 
of the service, has hitherto been excessive, yet what advantage has the nation reaped 
from mustering such troops as the village braves, or confiding the interests of the em- 
pire to a militia that has never been trained to arms? 

“ Look fora moment at the insurrection in Hoonan—they are not yet put down ; and 
the river pirates on the coast of Shantung—-they are not yet extirpated. Who does 
not see from all this how useless and undisciplined our troops everywhere are ? 

“On examination, your servant finds that one step has been recently taken (toward 
the fulfillment of the late emperor’s intentions) to bring about a restoration of the old 
state of things, in the stout and resolute rejection of the petition of foreigners for ad- 
mission into the city of Canton. Might not the same plan be carried out everywhere 
along the coast? This, however, cannot be effected by one stroke of your majesty’s 
pen, or by a single memorial from your majesty’s ministers. 

“The chief duty that, in such a case, seems to devolve on your majesty, is, first, to 
institute and secure due order and discipline in your own dominions, prior to making 
any display or aggression abroad. Your humble servant would suggest, therefore, that 
your majesty should to this end prescribe to your officers a limited time within which 
to accomplish certain definite plans. For instance, command the governors-general 
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tion of the government, whether or not to restore the old order of 
things, and to shut out the rest of the world, it is very obvious that 
China will not always be allowed to remain in the stunted and 
stagnant state in which she has been held for centuries. Events 
are proving too great and too rapid in their march, even for 
Chinese prejudice and obstinacy to resist. The day seems to be 
approaching when the almost hermetically sealed interior of that 
vast empire, as well as of the rich and populous islands of Japan, 
will be laid bare to the serutiny of the Rarepenin and American 
mind, and to the influence of the European and American 
trade. The discovery of the rich treasures of California has al- 
ready operated to some extent upon the sluggish nature of the 
Chinese. Some hundreds of them have found their way to the 
“ diggings,” and are said to be amongst the most ardent of the 
immigrants—a proof that even they are not so utterly self-suf- 
ficient and “ self-contained” as to be able to resist those gold- 
. attractions which exercise such powerful sway over other peo- 
ple. 


PERSIA. 


The accounts received from this kingdom represent it to have 
been recently in a disturbed condition. The Shah has attempted 
to introduce several reforms, but they had not met with general 
approbation. 

1e Persian sect of Babis, whose main doctrine is said to be 
the denial of the existence of God, and who recognize no other 
authority than that of their chief, has at last been extinguished. 
They had been persecuted for two years, and their Chief, Bab de 
Shiraf, put to death at Tauris, when they betook themselves to 
Lingrian, which they fortified. The city was stormed by a con- 
siderable body of troops under Mehemet Chan, and most of the 
Babis fell in the struggle. The prisoners were doubtless all 


and governors of the various provinces to present a report of the names of those in 
the military and civil services, whom they deem worthy of trust and confidence. Let 
them inform your majesty, too, of the military organization of the country—that is, 
its offensive and defensive capabilities. Let them also report what is the actual state 
of the military forces, and whet the condition of the commissariat. 

“ Supposing that this year sees an improvement in all these points, may we not rea- 
sonably anticipate further progress during the next ? 

“ At the same time, it is not desirable that measures so important as these should be 
carried out hastily, or without mature consideration ; for it is of the highest moment 
that they should be prosecuted with all due care, caution, and nicety. But when such 
arrangements shall have been once matured, your majesty need oly order what shall 
please pose majesty, and it shall be done; so that the restrictions and impediments 
along the whole coast may easily be re-established. 

“Under such circumstances, it will be for your majesty to say of the foreigners, 
‘they are a perverse and obstinate generation—punish them,’ and most assuredly they 
shall be punished ; or, ‘they are a poor contemptible race, take pity on them as here- 
tofore, and they shall be let alone.” 
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killed. They were accused of scandalous offences against the 
religion and morals of the country. 

The Cheikul-islan, or chief of religion, of Tabris, has been ar- 
rested by order of the government, and sent under a strong 
escort to Teheran ; the charge against him was of having favored 
the subversive projects of the Babis. The Khorassan was in full 
insurrection. Yar Mehemet Khan revolted against his father, 
the viceroy of the Shah, and besieged him in Herat. 

An ambassador from the Sublime Porte had arrived at Teheran 
to congratulate the Shah on his accession to the throne, and was 
met at the capital by an envoy from Caboul, charged with a 
similar mission. A Persian journal, edited by an Englishman, 
has lately been established at Teheran, which is favored by the 
Shah. It contains several articles on the necessity of internal 
improvements and of the establishment of postal arrangements 
throughout the empire. 


INDIA. 


From the Nizam’s dominions we learn that another intestine 
war had broken out in his capital, the combatants being some 
Gossiens and 300 Rohillas on one side, and 4,000 of the Nizam 
troops, with guns on the other. The Rohillas occupied a fortified 


building, with thick mud walls, and, after having sustained, 
without loss, a cannonade of twenty-seven hours, during which 
they killed some fifteen or twenty of their assailants, evacuated 
their fortress, on condition that they should receive the amount 
of their claims and be exempted from gg 2 gee on account 


of their wild way of obtaining justice. The Nizam’s vassal, the 
Newab of Elichpoor, had defeated the force which his lord had 
unjustly sent against him to dispossess him of his Jagheers. 

e Nizam is heavily in debt to the company’s government, 
and an intimation has been given to him that payment must be 
made or the British resident will leave his court. The grasping 
sas § of the company has induced the supposition that this de- 
mand is but a preliminary step towards the annexation of the 
Nizam’s dominions to the Anglo-Indian empire. The London 
News thus states the difficulties in the way :— 

“* Neither this nor any other extreme measures for extorting 
from the Nizam payment of his just debts can be resorted to, 
without a risk of leading to consequences of the gravest charac- 
ter. It is not so much the chances of resistance from the Nizam 
himself that are of a nature to give pause. The sovereign who 
rules over 95,000 square miles of generally fertile and densely 
a country, is not indeed a power to be lightly treated. 

ut the reigning family in the Hyderabad territories are Ma- 
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homedans, while the bulk of their subjects are Hindoos; and the 
conduct of the reigning Prince has been such, that but for the 
rs ob of the British military contingent, and the occasional 
diplomatic services of the British residents, he would have 
been dethroned long ago. It would be an easy matter to strip 
the Nizam not of a part only, but of the whole of his dominions, 
were he only concerned, though, in that case, the new territory 
might, from the anarchy superinduced throughout its whole 
extent by the wretched mismanagement of the existing govern- 
ment, be found rather a troublesome inheritance. The de- 
thronement of the Nizam, and the annexation of his territories, 
in whole or in part, may create a panic, and rouse discontent 
from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin, and from Beloochistan to 
Burmah.” 

But notwithstanding these apprehensions the writer comes 
to the conclusion that “ cireumstances may compel the govern- 
ment to incorporate the Hyderabad territories into their do- 
ecm, and introduce their own methods of administration into 
them. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


EUROPE. 


General review— Struggle for power between Austria and Prussia—Prevalence of despotic 
principles—Policy of England—Prussian elements of party—Political influences in 
France, Holland, Belgium, §c.—Aspect of Russia—Austria—Spain—Portugal, §c.— 
Prospects in Turkey—Rome—Piedmont—Lombard kingdom—France—England— 
Germany, §c. 


Europe, throughout the last half of 1850, presented to the his- 
torian a study of more than usual interest. Germany, Italy, and 
France were still agitated by the recent revolutionary movements. 
The war of diplomacy between Austria and Prussia, involving 
more or less the fate of Germany, is a striking feature of this 
period, while the solicitude of England, France and Russia for 
peace is strongly in contrast with the warlike demonstrations of 
the former powers. The stake for which Austria and Prussia 
contended and still contend, is the ascendency inGermany. Dis- 
regarding the real wishes and demands of Germany, the Austrian 
and Prussian diplomatists rival each other in professions of 
devotion to “ German Union” and a desire for the promotion of 
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terman power. Underneath these professions lay concealed 
the determination of each government to exclude its adversary, 
and increase its own weight in the Germanic confederacy. 

The London conference—the return and proscriptions of 
the Pope—the Austrian interference in Italy, and the suppres- 
sion of the revolution in Cassel, afforded little to please the 
advocates of free government and liberal institutions. Almost 
everywhere the spirit of revolution was quelled with a facility 
which indicated the feebleness of the revolutionists, and the 
overwhelming superiority of the monarchists. The fearful power of 
Russia, auxiliary to the despotisms of Southern Europe, has hung 
like a dark cloud in the north, ready to overwhelm the cham- 
pions of popular rights. While Russia continues to exercise a 
controlling influence in the affairs of Europe, the isolated move- 
ment of the people of any of the secondary European powers, 
unassisted by France or England, must be of uncertain issue. 
And while France continues in power a chief magistrate, who 
aspires, himself, to the imperial dignity, there can be no well- 
founded hope that she will resume her natural position, of hos- 
tility to Russian interference in the affairs of the Southern and 
Western States of Europe. 

England, struggling with all her — to retain the com- 
mercial supremacy, which must by and by pass from her grasp 
to that of her more vigorous rival in the West, looks at all revo- 
Intionary movements and all changes in the established order of 
things through the medium of her own interests. Opposed to a 
European war, she readily unites with Russia, Austria, and 
France, in that policy by which peace may be preserved; and 
therefore it happened that the Roatan press advocated the armed 
interference of those powers to compel the acquiescence of North- 
ern Germany in any settlement that they might see fit to dictate. 
Prussia refused to join in the London hace This government 
represents the newer and more liberal elements, which are ger- 
minating in Europe, more than any other monarchy; and, 
though its policy both foreign and domestic at several periods 
has been indefensible, yet it has often dared to be liberal, and 
has endeavored to extricate Germany from the retrograde and 
bigoted policy of Austria. 

he elements of political parties and social organization in 
Europe may be considered as triple in number. The monarchical 
element is in the ascendency. Conservatism, with fears both of 
monarchy and democracy, is the next constituent element. And 
lastly the ultra democratic element, which goes for change at all 
times and under all circumstances, and is in deadly antagonism 
to the two other principles. 
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In England, the conservative party holds in check the mo- 
narchy and the democracy. Though the union of the two last is 
an impossibility, moderate reforms are from time to time con- 
ceded, but nothing is yielded to intimidation. 

The conservative party of France is regarded by many as more 
than a match for the legitimists of all shades, and the red repub- 
licans together. Enlightened Frenchmen, and indeed the largest 
portion of the middle, industrious, commercial and agricultural 
classes, abhor revolution and anarchy, and are anxious for the 
preservation of peace and good order. 

In Holland and Belgium, conservatism is supreme ; the great 
body of the people are in the ascendency, wd the effect of this 
influence is visible in progress, prosperity and peace. 

In Switzerland, there is a decided leaning to aristocracy ; but 
in Denmark, Sweden and Piedmont, the conservative principle 
is powerful, if not predominant. 

roughout the mighty empire of Russia there is not the 
vo appearance of the leaven of republicanism. But the 
political philanthropist may indulge the hope that even here the 
progress of art, and the prosecution of trade and internal im- 
provements, will gradually raise the character, and augment the 
power, of the masses, and fit them for a participation in the 
government of the country. 

The Emperor of Austria is the champion of despotism, and in 
every sense the opponent of progress, but there are numerous 
springs and wheels in that nation which will sooner or later be 
set in motion, and create an impulse favorable to human free- 
dom that in the end must overpower despotism. 

Spain and Portugal give no stronger proofs of vitality than a 
ministerial crisis or a palace quarrel. 

Italy is not merely stationary but retrograde, with the excep- 
tion of Piedmont. Arbitrary governments, sustained by military 
force, hold in check the republican tendencies in Rome, Naples 
and Florence. 

There is a better and brighter prospect in Turkey, though 
a by a Sultan who is absolute. A Mussulman in faith, 

ut a Christian in practice, he is the protector of the —- of 
Hungary, the friend of art, science and commerce, the steady 
promoter of judicious progress, the tolerant professor of an in- 
tolerant ened, and the extender of popular rights and ——— 
Such a course, if not properly conservative, is creative, for it has 
introduced the knowledge of civil and religious rights, and se- 
cured the enjoyment of them where, half a century ago, they 
had no existence. 

Thus, though a part of the picture is dark, there is, perhaps, as 
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much reason to hope for improvement in Europe, as there is 
tofearthe increased power of despotism. It is gratifying to reflect, 
that even under the most absolute governments, the condition 
of the people, in almost every respect, is immeasurably in ad- 
vance of what it was at the beginning of the century. The mul- 
tiplication of railroads, the increase of trade and commerce, the 
general advancement of knowledge, and the education and im- 
provement of the masses, are indications of great and happy 
changes in the social and political condition of the European 
nations. 


ITALY. 


Rome.—Pio Nino upon his return to the seven-hilled city 
turned his attention to the punishment of the unfortunate repub- 
licans who were in his power. He banished Sterbini, sentenced 
Barberi to imprisonment,—obliged the Jews to dismiss their 
Christian domestics, and his ministers busied themselves in 
preventing the circulation of the scriptures. The prisons were 
overflowing, not less than 20,000 being immured within them. 

A commission established in Rome for the purpose of ascer 
taining the nature and extent of the damage done during the siege 
last year to the various monuments and works of art which are 
the pride and ornament of the city, have concluded their labors. 
They state that none of those which are most highly estimated 
have been destroyed, or even so damaged as to be quite lost to 
antiquarians and lovers of the fine arts. In franes the whole loss 
is estimated at about four hundred and forty thousand, of which 
a little more than three-fourths is ascribed to the Republican 
defenders of the city, and one-fourth to the cannon of the French 
grog 

The official budget of the Papal States for 1851, shows a net 
income of ten millions of Roman scudi (sixty millions of francs,) 
and an expenditure of twelve millions of scudi. This deficit 
of two millions is partly owing to the impracticability of taxing 
professions according to the decree lately published, which is 
now abandoned. It is reported at Rome, that M. de Rothschild 
will, in this emergency, advance six millions of francs more to the 
Papal Government. The remaining deficit is to be made up by 
coining more copper money to the amount of 1,100,000 il. 


Prrpmont.—The difficulty which had occurred between the 
governments of Piedmont and Rome in relation to the deposition 
of Archbishop Franconi was stated in the last volume. He 
was sentenced to banishment, his see declared vacant, and his 
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domain ordered to be seized. Another dignitary of the Church 
was also dealt with in the same summary manner. 

M. Marongin, the Archbishop of Cagliari, capital of the island 
of Sardinia, refused to comply with a request of the government 
to give an account how his revenues for charitable purposes had 
been expended. He even went so far as to excommunicate the 
authorities of the island, who endeavored to enforce the orders 
of the government. Twenty-four hours were given him to retract 
his bull of excommunication ; but the fiery prelate refused, and 
was conveyed, under an escort, out of the Sardinian territory. 
Franconi proceeded to France, and the other Archbishop to 
Rome. The council which was convened at Rome on the occa- 
sion, at first hesitated about the course to be adopted, but finally 
proposed to Piedmont to submit the matter in dispute to the 
decision of the French Government. This offer was accepted 
by the king of Sardinia, and an agent dispatched to win the 
favor of the President of France. It has been stated that he was 
successful, and that moreover the British Government, through 
Lord Palmerston, had intimated to the Vatican, that violent 
measures against Piedmont must not be resorted to. 

We have before had occasion to remark that Piedmont is now 
the asylum of Italian liberty, and of Italian exiles who have not 
proceeded to foreign countries. It is therefore regarded with 
great jealousy and suspicion by Austria. 

A second edition of the diplomatic notes addressed to the 
Government of Switzerland, with reference to the refugees in that 
confederation, has been forwarded to the court of Turin, with 
the intimation that the numerous Italian exiles in Piedmont, and 
particularly in Genoa, should be narrowly watched, and with the 
indirect invitation to expel them altogether. The presence of 
Lombardo-Venetian and Roman refugees in Piedmont, causes ¢ 
much uneasiness in Vienna, as that of the Hungarian exiles in 
the Ottoman dominions. Inflated with their late military, and 
still more recent diplomatic successes, the Austrian cabinet may 
proceed to threats towards the Sardinian government, with refer- 
ence to the exiles, as it did, not long ago, towards Turkey and 
Switzerland. Neither, however, not even the little Helvetic 
confederation, was awed by such menaces. We feel assured, 
beforehand, that Piedmont will manifest equal resolution. 


Tue Lomparpo-VenetiAN Krnepom is in a very impoverished 
condition under the sway of Austria. Its inhabitants have not 
the benefit of a just’ and equal administration of law, but are 
treated as a conquered people, and subjected oftentimes to the 
infliction of most severe and cruel punishments for slight offences. 
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But what is, if possible, a greater, because it is a more generally 
felt calamity, is the poverty of that once richest of all countries. 
The whole bulk of proprietors were at the beginning fined at 
such an amazing rate that it was quite enough to ruin them 
forever. Some were fined 500,000 francs, others 800,000 francs, 
and that at a moment when all purses were exhausted by the 
expense of the war. After every man had stripped himself of 
goods, plate, furniture, horses and money to help the national 
army, then came a forced loan from the citizens to the govern- 
ment ; then new taxes, before unheard of ; then, the emigration 
continuing, the last remains of commerce and industry were 
extinguished. After this followed the voluntary loan of one 
hundred and twenty millions, which was explained to the Milan- 
ese in the following way: ‘“‘We want money, and must receive 
it from you. If you lend it to us willingly we will give youa 
bonus of twenty per cent., pay you interest on it at three per cent., 
allow you to pay it in small sums, and perhaps one day or other 
we will repay you. But if you do not bring your cash willingly, 
we will order a forced loan, and none of the advantages now 
offered will be left to you.” 

To these arbitrary edicts the people of that unfortunate king- 
dom have been forced to submit. A late ordinance of the impe- 
rial government contains the following provisions : 

“The territory will be divided into the respective provinces of 
Lombardy and Venice. Lieutenants, or statt-halters, will be 
placed at the head of the local administration, the members of 
which will reside in the cities of Milan and Venice. The statt- 
halters will be immediately responsible to the ministry at Vienna. 
The Lombardian province is subdivided into the districts of 
Milan, Bergamo, Brescia, Como, Cremona, Lodi, Mantua, Pavia, 
aud Sandrio; thatof Venice into the districts of Venice, Belluno, 
Padua, Rovigo, Treviso, Udine, Verona and Vicenza.” 

We have only to add to this brief account of the Italian states, 
that Tuscany and Naptes present the same exhibitions of despot- 
ic rule that have characterized them for some time past. The 
restraints upon the press, the arrests of suspected persons under 
the most trivial pretences, their harsh treatment, the domination 
of the military—the substitution of power for law and justice— 
all tend to place these amongst the worst specimens of govern- 
ment in the civilized world. 
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FRANCE. 


The domestic condition and foreign relations of the French re- 
public are elaborately set forth in the message of the President, 
read from the tribune of the national assembly, by the secretary 
of the interior in the latter part of the year 1850. He recom- 
mends a protective and prohibitory duty on sugar, societies of 
mutual encouragement and treasuries for pensions founded by 
the state, and a change in the quarantine regulations. The 
military force of the country is stated at 396, 000 men and 87,400 
horses. In June, 1849, it was 451,000 men and 93,754 horses. 
The navy consists of 225 vessels and 22,541 men. 

The condition and progress of Algeria is thus noticed :— 

“ Algeria had suffered much from the political events of 1848 ; 
the notable diminution of our troops did not prevent our brave 
army facing every danger. Zaatcha taken after prodigies of 
valor; Bou “Cada subjected ; these acts consolidate our dominion 
and allow us to pursue the work of pacification. In the province 
of Constantine a column explored in May and June the country 
conquered between Setif and Bougie; the Beni Immel were de- 
stroyed by the brave though unfortunate General Barral, and in a 
few days the Beni Marail shared the same fate. In the south, 
the district of the Aures was visited by our troops; the subjec- 
tion of the Nemenicha ensured to our markets an important pro- 
vision, and the new organization of these countries a way into 
the interior of Africa. 

“The tranquillity of the provinces of ic nig permits of the 
continuation of the works wdieady begun; the people have suf- 
fered much from famine ; the military muithoritles, however, as- 
sisted them by all the means in their power. 

“ Quiet has been maintained in the province of Oran, and 
every ~where, thanks to the intelligence of the officers of our Ara- 
bian offices, the natives appreciate daily the justice of our admin- 
istration. The work of colonizing continues ; ; the forty-two agri- 
cultural colonies distributed in our three provinces may, in time, 
form fine establishments. A European population of 115,000 
souls, spread in 133 towns or villages, 11,000 colonists having 
built, in value, to an amount of fourteen millions, show a pro- 
gress which I hope will not cease. Our means of communication 
comprise an extent of 5,350 kilometres. Our telegraphic lines 
are composed of sixty- four posts, and will be completed by thirty 
other projected ones. 

“ Sanatory measures are improving the health of the popula- 
tion; nearly 8,000 hectares of marshes have been dried up. At 
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the same time the productive power of the land has been in- 
creased by the formation of 250,000 yards of canal, and 75,000 
yards of small streams for irrigation. 116,000 yards of aque- 
ducts, or pipes, ascay the water to our towns. Finally, nearly 
900 edifices of every kind have been raised to this day. 

“The important works of the port of Algiers are being active- 
ly continued. The administration has succeeded in obtaining in- 
formation of a considerable quantity of mineral strata which 
will soon contribute to the wealth of Algeria and the metropolis. 
The cultivation of tobacco, of mulberry trees, of cochineal, of 
cotton, and of madder, are assuming great developments ; the 
wool trade already amounts to thirty-six millions, that of skins 
to twenty-four millions. Finally, immense works of defence, 
barracks for forty thousand men, and hospitals for 5,000 sick, 
guarantee the safety of our conquest and the welfare of our army, 
to whose incessant fatigues we owe the greater part of the works 
of which we have just spoken. The state will neglect nothing to 
obtain prosperity for this colony.” 

The following summary view of the other colonies is given :— 

“In the West Indian Colonies, after disasters of which the re- 
sult has not been so fatal as might have been expected, seeing 
the gravity of the social transformation which they have under- 
gone, peace is re-established, and the government firmly resol ved 
to maintain it by an energetic administration which it will con- 
ciliate with the pacification of divisions of caste. 

“The sensible decrease of productions is an incontestible fact, 
but it may be partly explained by the effect of the seasons and 
the straitened position of proprietors, without any other rea- 
sons for concluding that unfavorable results will follow from the 
emancipation of labor. Nothing has been es to improve 
the situation, materially and morally, of our colonies. Organiza- 
tion, policy, justice, administration, banks, colonization, all these 
have been submitted to the examination of eminent men, and 
will become the object of several successive laws.* 

“Our colony of the Réunion, free from troubles, would not 
have seen her prosperity decrease, were it not for two hurricanes 
which laid it waste. 

‘** On the western coast of Africa our trade is marked by pro- 
gress, in which our establishment of Senegal, Goree, and our 
colonies about the Equator have a share. 

‘“‘ At Tahita the maintenance of our protectorate preserves in 


* The latest accounts state that Martinique was rapidly improving, and its produc- 
tions, especially of sugar, increasing; but Guadaloupe has not yet shown any signs of 
returning prosperity. 
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Oceana a point of rest for our missions, as well as for our military 
and mercantile marine.” 

The President alludes with much apparent gratification to the 
success of the foreign policy of the government in relation to 
Italian affairs. He says that French arms “ have overturned at 
Rome, the turbulent demagogic party, which, throughout the 
Italian peninsula had compromised the cause of real liberty, and 
our brave soldiers have had the conspicuous honor of replacing 
Pius LX. on the throne of St. Peter. Party spirit will not suc- 
ceed in obscuring this memorable fact, which will be a glorious 
page for France.” 

[e also gives the French government credit for the sympathy 
which it evinced for the independence of the Porte, when it was 
thought that Russia and Austria would infringe upon it by in- 
sisting on the surrender of the Hungarian refugees. In the 
case, too, of Greece, when hostile steps were taken by Britain to 
support her claims against that State, France interposed success- 
fully in softening the conditions imposed. 

He refers with marked approval to the negotiations which 
were conducted at London by the allied powers for the settlement 
of the difficulties of Northern Europe, and for supporting the 
integrity of the States of Denmark. The policy of France, in 
relation to Germanic affairs, is summed up as follows :— 

“ In the midst of the political complications which divide Ger- 
many, we have observed the strictest neutrality. So long as the 
interests of France and the equilibrium of Europe shall not be 
compromised, we shall continue a policy which evidences our 
respect for the independence of our neighbors.” 

Treaties have been concluded with the republics of La Plata, 
with Belgium, Chili, and Sardinia. 

He coneludes with strong expressions of his attachment to the 
constitution, and of his determination to discharge his whole du- 
ty as chief magistrate. A great number of the councils general, 
he says, have intimated their desire for a revision of the consti- 
tution; but, for himself, elected by the people, holding office of 
the people, he shall always conform to its will, legally expressed. 
And he adds, ** What above all predccupies me, be persuaded of 
it, is not to know who will govern France in 1852, but to employ 
the time at my disposal in such a manner that the transition, 
whatever it may be, may be effected without agitation and with- 
out disturbance.” 

The question whether France is to continue a republic or to 
return to monarchy, does not seem to be conclusively settled by 
the events of the year 1850. The monarchical party in France 
embraces several of the ablest statesmen ; but is so divided by 
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the rival claims of the Count of Paris and the Count Chambord 
(Henry V.) as to render impossible a concerted action. It is, 
therefore, believed by many, that as this party is not yet pre- 
pared to act, it may favor the prolongation of the powers of Pre- 
sident Bonaparte, rather than the election of General Cavaignac 
or some other decided and prominent republican whose eleva- 
tion to power would be regarded as the establishment of the re- 
public. In connection with this subject, many accounts have 
been detailed of the movements and plans of the legitimists, on 
the accuracy of which but little reliance can be placed.* 

The socialists or ultra-democracy of France have very little hope 
of coming into power by the popular vote, and perhaps still less 
by violent means. The police arrangements are too efficient, and 
the military power under the control of the government is too 
strong for any such result to be expected; and besides the 
legitimists, conservative republicans and Bonapartists, would, in 
all probability, unite against any socialist movement. Occa- 
sionally we hear, however, of a red republican conspiracy, and 
not long since, an arrest was made of sixty individuals charged 
with plotting to overthrow the government. Some documents 
were seized in which it is said their plans were revealed.+ 


* It was confidently stated that on the 2d November, the Duchess of Orleans was 
at Versailles, with her son, and the Duke de Montpensier concealed in the house of M 
Napreu, the former architect of Louis Philippe. 

This was known to Louis Napoleon, who sent for General Count Dariale, ex-Peer 
of France, the friend of the Duchess of Orleans, and told him, “I know that 
the Count of Paris is at Versailles, with his mother and his uncle. I have been pro- 
scribed out of France, and I have entered the country against the laws. Therefore, | 
fully appreciate the sentiment which brings thither these members of the Orleans 
family. But Iam, by my position, obliged to stick to my duty. Therefore, go to 
Versailles, and do all in your power to induce the Duchess of Orleans to leave France. 
I must tell you, that if within two days she has not returned to England, I shal! be 
forced to inform my ministers, and then it will be too late for the Princess to be in 
safety.” 

The Duchess was thus ey oy to leave, and the friends of the President applauded 
his magnanimity in making this return to the royal family for the treatment he had 
received at their hands. 

t The following paper was published as among the number of those obtained at the 
time, and purports to be the programme of the “ Liberty and Equality” party : 

“ ProgkammMe.—We desire the sovereignty of the people, universal suffrage in all 
its extent and all its sincerity, all Frenchmen aged twenty-one years electors, national 
guards, and jurors, excepting lunatics, criminals and the idle. We wish that every 
representative of the people faithless to his mission, shall be revoked by the majority 
of the electors. One power alone, that of the people delegated to its representatives, 
the abolition forever of the executive power and its monarchical prerogatives ; the 
substitution for the present of an executive agency deprived of all governmental 
initiation, named by the Assembly, responsible to it, and revocable at will. The mis- 
sion of the representative to be specified, and that no law shall be voted without 
being previously discussed in the electoral colleges. The unlimited liberty of associa- 
tion, and the permanence of electoral assemblies. The unlimited liberty of the press, 
responsible only in case of defamation, falsehood or calumny. The election of public 
functionaries, except the ministers, by the people, and taken from those who have no 
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The “ party of order,” as it is styled, in the national assembly, 
is decidedly opposed to President Bonaparte, and in favor of 
Cavaignac, as the candidate for the next term. There is still, 
however, a strong disposition manifested to revise and amend the 
constitution, so as to permit the present incumbent to be again a 
candidate.* If that should be done, he will be able, through his 
friends and the army, which is subservient to him, and the name 
“ Napoleon” to aid him, to exert an influence that it will be diffi- 
cult for his opponents to resist. 

General Chan arnier, the most prominent and popular mili- 
tary officer in France, who was in command of the army, for 
causes not yet entirely explained, made himself obnoxious to the 
president and his friends. 

The first symptoms which were apparent of a breach be- 
tween that General and Louis Napoleon were manifested at 
the reviews that occurred in October. It was said that the 
general objected to the frequency of the reviews, to the cries of 
the soldiery when the president passed in review, and to the mi- 
litary feasts. At a review of 25,000 troops, on the 10th of 
October, at which the Minister of War, General D’Hautpool, 
was present, the cavalry loudly hailed the chief magistrate as he 
passed with cries of “ Vive ’Empereur!” “ Vive Napoleon !” 
General Changarnier left the ground, and subsequently the 
council of permanence of the Assembly, in a report to the pre- 


fortune. The salaries of representatives, ministers, the high clergy, and all function- 
aries, reduced to the just remuneration of their labor. The quality of representative 
is incompatible with all other functions, including that of minister. The abolition of 
all interest on money. The progressive impost on capital. The gratuitous adminis- 
tration of justice. The institution of professional juries in all corporations. The es- 
tablishment of the maximum in all articles of consumption and of house rent, and of 
the minimum on night work. The abolition of the conscription; the military profes- 
sion free, and paid as all others. The rights of subsistence for all members of the 
social i Gratuitous instruction, obligatory and professional, for all. The opening 
a credit by the State for every workman, to enable him to exercise his industry. 
Houses of asylum for infamy, medical establishments in all the communes of the re- 
public, gratuitous ; hospitals for the sick, houses of retreat for the aged and infirm in all 
the cantons. The misfortune that falls on each individual must be charged to all, and 
society must be the guarantee against every loss occurring to the person and property 
of each workman. The restoration, by a measure of social economy, of the property 
of the soil of the State. The reimbursement of the public debt by the electors of 
the fallen monarchies. National recompense for progress, for merit, and an equitable 
indemnity taken from the property of those who have governed and betrayed France, 
to all the victims of the monarchy and the reaction. The abolition of the punishment 
of death in all cases. We demand that the emblem of the republic shall be the red flag, 
and the level.” 


* It was announced in November that the decisions of the councils-general indica- 
tive of the public sentiment on the subject of the revision of the constitution were as 
follows: Twenty-one separated without considering the matter ; twelve were op- 
posed ; forty-six pronounced in favor of revision, and six demanded it immediately. 
The whole number being eighty-four. 
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sident, censured the secretary of war, who thereupon resigned,* 
and General Schramm, an old officer of the empire, was ap- 
+e in his place. The new minister at once removed General 

ieumayer, the principal friend and supporter of General Chan- 

arnier, from the command of a division of Paris troops. The 
journals in the interest of the president denounced General 
Changarnier as at the head of a conspiracy to remove the pre- 
sident by force and abolish the republic. The Assembly sus- 
tained the general, and in a report made on the subject, com- 
a of the cries for Napoleon at the military reviews, of the 

ismissal of Nieumayer, and of the attacks of the Bonapartist 
press. The president, notwithstanding, steadily and boldly pro- 
secuted the object he had in view, and succeeded in organizing a 
ministry that effected the removal of General Changarnier from 
the command of the army, thus, it was said, “ giving the death- 
blow to royalty.” 

This act gave rise to a fierce opposition in the Assembly. A 
coalition was formed by the friends of Changarnier, who passed 
a vote of 417 to 278, declaring a want of confidence in the min- 
istry, and who were thus obliged to resign. Atemporary cabinet 
was organized by the president, who throughout the whole pro- 
ceeding evinced much firmness and skill; and which for a time 
gave him a decided advantage over his opponents. He subse- 
quently selected a ministry, of which Leon Faucher is a promi- 
nent member. But these are events belonging more properly to 
our next volume than to this. 

The late king of the French, Louis Philippe, died at Clare- 
mont, in England, on the 26th August. He met death with 
great composure, surrounded by the queen and the members of 
the royal family. About the same time that this occurrence 
took place, the head of the other branch of Bourbons, Count 
Chambord, was holding a court or congress of his friends at 
Wiesbaden, and the president of France was making a tour 
through Burgundy and the eastern departments of the republic. 

The proceedings of the French legislature have not been marked 
by many acts other than those which are of a purely local charac- 
ter. The president recommended the policy of neutrality in rela- 
tion to the affairs of Germany and the raising of 40,000 additional 
troops. After a sharp discussion, a bill for that purpose was 
passed, and the sum of 8,640,000 francs a ll M. Mon- 
talembert proposed a bill for the better observance of the Sabbath 
in France, to suspend public labor on that day, and to give to 


* He was appointed governor of the colony of Algeria. 
t See obituary notice. 
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the people repose ; but the proposition was not favorably enter- 
tained. 

The laws in relation to the restrictions on the press were de- 
clared urgent, and the government took decided and severe steps 
against refractory journalists. A number of presses have been 
seized ; one editor was fined 5,000 francs and sentenced to a 
year’s imprisonment ; another to two years, and a fine of 1000 
francs, and a third to one year, and to pay 500 francs. 

Such is the history of France for the past six months, proving 
how difficult it is to establish a permanent government in the 
face of so many rival claims to the supremacy. With an army 
of 396,000 men under their command, the president and his 
cabinet wield an immense power, inconsistent with our ideas of 
republican freedom. The intrigues of the rival parties, foreign 
influence, the suppression of the liberty of the press, and the 
immense public debt, which amounts to five thousand millions of 
francs, together with the large standing army, all tend to throw 
a shade over the political prospects of “ la belle” France. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The parliament was prorogued by the queen in person, on the 
15th August, with the usual state ceremonies. The speech on 
the occasion signifies the royal approbation of the various 
measures which have been consummated, and especially alludes 
to the act for the better government of the Australian colonies, 
expressing a desire to extend to them the benefits of represen- 
tative institutions. Expectations were entertained of most bene- 
ficial consequences from the extension of the elective franchise 
in Ireland. The speech also notices the improvement in the ad- 
ministration of justice, the large reductions made in various 
branches of expenditure, and the consequent relief from the 
burdens of taxation. 

In our preceding volume we referred to the action of the 
British government, in relation to the colonies, and especially to 
Australia. It may be well to remark here that when the bill for 
the government of the Australian colonies was before the House, 
an amendment was submitted to give to the colonies themselves 
the entire local administration of their own affairs, without the 
control of the colonial office, but it was negatived by a vote of 
165 to 42. 

The select committee of the House of Commons appointed to 
inquire into official salaries, recommended very pr Sec re- 
ductions in many departments, particularly the judicial and 
diplomatic. It advocated extensive reforms in the office of the 
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accountant general, and in those of the masters of chancery. 
The office of master of the mint was to be abolished, and the 
salary of the chief secretary for Ireland reduced from £5,500 to 
£3,000 per annum. The committee had not time to examine in- 
to the consular establishments, an investigation of which was 
recommended to the next session of parliament. 

The acquiescence of the House of Peers in the amendments of 
the commons upon the Irish parliamentary voters’ bill, was one 
of the most satisfactory events of the session. The rate of occu- 

ation which entitles to a vote for members of parliament was 

xed at £12; which, although it will entitle only one Irishman out 
of ten to a vote, is a great improvement upon the old ratio of about 
one-fifth of one per cent. Thenumber of electors in Ireland will 
now be about 228,000. The proportion of electors in England is 
about twenty-eight per cent. of the adult male population; in 
Wales, thirty-two per cent.; in Scotland, twenty-five per cent. ; 
and in Ireland (under the new law), ten per cent. 

Whilst this subject was under consideration, the bill was op- 
posed, because of its democratic tendencies—that it would unduly 
enlarge the constituent body. Sir James Graham supported the 
bill, on the broad ground of the increase of the democratic ele- 
ment in the institutions of the country, and the danger that was 
to be apprehended from erecting an immense superstructure up- 
on a narrow electoral basis. He insisted that the immediate 
cause of the fall of Louis Philippe, was his attempt to maintain 
a representative government with a constituent body, which, as 
compared with the whole population, was narrow and utterly in- 
adequate. 

A bill was introduced to abolish the vice regal office in Ire- 
land, and to transfer some of its functions to the home depart- 
ment. 

In the early part of September, an incident occurred in Eng- 
land which caused great agitation inthe public mind. The Aus- 
trian general, Marshal Haynau, whose cruelties in the Hungarian 
war had acquired for him the appellation of “ the Austrian but- 
cher,” having gone to London, visited a celebrated brewery in 
that city, and being recognized by the workmen, was assaulted in 
the most violent manner and severely beaten. It seems that he 
was discovered by his signature on the books, and when he and 
his nephew attempted to leave the place, a large number of 
workmen and others, who had collected, uttered the most fearful 
cries of vengeance against him, and knocked him down. He 
rose and made an effort to get away from his assailants, but the 
mob followed him and lashed, pelted and hooted him in the 
most furious style. He was flogged with whips, struck over 
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the back with brooms, beaten with the coalheavers’ “fan tail” 
hats, while an unremitting shower of filth was levelled at him. 
Several gentlemen who witnessed the attack made an attempt to 
protect the marshal, who appeared to be very fast sinking from 
exhaustion and ill-usage, while his interpreter implored the mob 
not to kill him. “He is a murderer,” was the reply. “ We 
won’t have him here, the Austrian butcher; we’ll teach him to flog 
women.” Another rush was made at him; his hat was thrown 
high into the air, amid loud derisive shouts, and his clothes 
nearly torn off his back. His moustache and beard were pulled 
in the most violent manner, and one man, who had in his handa 
large bladed knife, caught hold of the marshal’s beard and made 
a strong effort to cut it off. He was finally rescued by the police 
and conveyed to a place of safety. The English journals took 
various sides in the matter, some exulting at the popular spirit 
which was evinced on the occasion, but the greater part of yt 


reprehending it severely. The London Zimes published a list of 
407 capital punishments by the Hungarians and insisted that “as 
a matter of arithmetic, the Hungarian homicides run up to a 
much higher figure than the Austrian.” The proclamations of 
Haynau, threatening the destruction of whole villages, his insa- 
tiable appetite for blood, his barbarous executions, and savage 


treatment of females, were, unfortunately for him, fresh in the 
memory of the brewers, and they inflicted on him a summary 
chastisement. He was received by the emperor on his return to 
Austria, with distinguished consideration, doubtless for the pur- 
pose of assuaging his wounded feelings; and a demand was 
officially made on the British government for reparation, and the 
punishment of the aggressors. 

After a somewhat prolonged correspondence the British Home 
Secretary declined to make any inquiry into the matter, on the 
plea that “it could not be attended with any satisfactory result.” 
The refusal of General Haynau to enter any complaint before the 
authorities was assigned as the ground for this conclusion. Prince 
Schwartzenberg, in his closing despatch, hints that the Austrian 
government may consider it “ befitting to exercise reciprocity 
with regard to British subjects who may happen to be in Aus- 
tria.” 

But the principal subjects of interest in England, during the 
past season, have been, and still continue to be, the great indus- 
trial exhibition in London, and the introduction by the Pope of a 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in the kingdom. We have already 
alluded to the former, and the preparations on a magnificent 
scale which the government were making for it. The “ Crystal 
palace,” the great building destined for the reception of the pro- 
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ducts of nations, was erected in Hyde Park, and finished ready 
for delivery to the royal commissioners on the last day of 1850. 
The original expense was estimated at $1,000,000; on the ground 
floor were to be seven miles of tables, and the immense building 
was to cover an area of twenty acres. The first plans presented 
to the commissioners, contemplated an edifice of brick with a 
colossal dome, but Mr. Paxton, of London, a most ingenious ar- 
chitect, contrived a plan for a structure to be composed entirely 
of glass and iron. This grand and original design was adopted, 
and the “ crystal palace” sprung into existence. We do not in- 
tend a minute description in this place, reserving our full account 
of the building, with the exhibition and fair, for our chronicles of 
the year 1851. We may, however, state that the plan, about 
which some doubts were entertained, as to strength and safety, 
was eminently successful. There are in the building 2,500 col- 
ums, 1,200,000 square feet of glass, 11,000 plates of galvanized 
iron, &c. Several of the trees of the Park are retained standing 
within it, and the tallest of them are overtopped by a noble arch. 
Professor Cowper, who delivered an illustrative lecture before 
the society of arts, within this great industrial palace, after its 
completion, said :— 

“T look upon the original idea of Mr. Paxton as one of the 
most successful efforts of imagination and contrivance ; and | 
consider the way in which Fox and Henderson have made the 
bold conception practicable, one of the most successful and as- 
tonishing examples of contrivance, tact, science, industry, and 
perseverance, and engineering skill the world ever saw; and, 
whatever wonders may hereafter be placed in the building, the 
structure itself will be the greatest wonder of all.” 

The establishment by the Pope of Roman Catholic jurisdiction 
in England startled Protestantism from its state of fancied se 
curity, and for a while excited the angry and earnest condem- 
nation of the British people. On the 24th of September, the 
Pope issued an apostolic letter, which began with reciting the 
steps taken hitherto for the promotion of the Catholic faith in 
England. Having before his eyes the efforts made by his pre- 
decessors, and desirous of imitating their zeal, and carrying for- 
ward to completion the work which they commenced, and con- 
sidering that every day the obstacles are falling off which stood 
in the way of the extension of the Catholic religion, Pius 1X. 
believed that the time had come when the form of government 
should be resumed in England such as it exists in other nations. 
He thought it no longer necessary that England should be gov- 
erned by vicars apostolic, but that she should be furnished with 
the ordinary episcopal form of government. Being confirmed in 
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these thoughts by the desires expressed by the vicars apostolic, 
the clergy and laity, and the great body of English Catholics, 
and, also, by the advice of the cardinals forming the congregation 
for propagating the faith, the Pope decreed the re-establishment 
in England of a hierarchy of bishops, deriving their titles from 
their own sees, which he constitutes in the various apostolic dis- 
tricts. He then proceeded to erect England into one archie- 
piscopal province of the Romish church, and divided that 
province into thirteen bishopries. 

More effectually to carry out the plan proposed, the Pope ap- 
pointed Dr. Nicholas Wiseman, a learned divine, Cardinal Arch 
bishop of Westminster, and clothed him with full powers as 
head of the new hierarchy. Immediately after his arrival in 
England, the Roman Catholic laity presented the cardinal an 
address. 

The Earl of Arundel and Surrey, and Mr. Sheil, M.P., took a 
prominent part in the movement. It is said in the address—by 
which “his lordship was deeply affected”—that ‘ the wonderful 
progress and development of our holy religion in these king- 
doms, which prove * arvca ha to be the work of the right hand 
of the Most High, manifestly require the guidance of the most 
perfect combination of talent, energy, and public confidence, 
which the church cancommand. That we, your fellow-Catholics, 
should recognize this combination in your lordship, proves only 
what is well known to all the Catholic world. But it is your 
lordship’s peculiar happiness to have extorted, by your writings, 
and preaching, and life, a similar tribute from the great mass of 
the Protestant world.” 

In consequence of these proceedings, everywhere throughout 
England public meetings were called by the Protestants, and the 
Roman Catholic system was unsparingly denounced. The gov- 
ernment, when addressed on the subject of the dignitaries of the 
national church, promised to maintain the rights of the crown 
and the independence of the people against foreign aggression.* 


* We insert the response of Lord John Russell, the Prime Minister, to the letter of 
the Bishop of Durham : 
“ To the Right Rev. the Bishop of Durham. 

“My pear Lorp—I agree with you in considering ‘the late aggression of the 
Pope upon our Protestantism’ as ‘insolent and insidious, and I therefore feel as in- 
dignant as you can do upon this subject. 

“IT not only promoted to the utmost of my power the claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholics to all civil rights, but I thought it right, and even desirable, that the ecclesias- 
tical system of the Rasen Catholics should be the means of giving instruction to the 
numerous Irish immigrants in London and elsewhere, who without such help would 
have been left in heathen ignorance. This might have been done, however, without 
any such innovation as that which we have now seen. 

“It is impossible to confound the recent measures of the Pope with the division of 
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The press too was bitter in its denunciations. The Times in- 
quires :—“ Is it then here, in Westminster, among ourselves and 
by the English throne, that an Italian priest is to parcel out the 
spiritual dominion of this country—to employ the renegades of 
our national church to restore a foreign usurpation over the con- 
sciences of men, and to sow division in our political society by 
an undisguised and systematic hostility to the institutions most 
rer! identified with our national freedom and our national 
aith ?” é 

Addresses were presented to the Queen from the authorities of 
London, and from the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford. 
That from Oxford was read by the Duke of Wellington, and that 
from Cambridge by Prince Albert, who are the chancellors of 
those institutions. The women of Windsor sent also an address 


Scotland into dioceses by the Episcopal Church, or the arrangement of the districts in 
England by the Wesleyan Conference. 

“There is an assumption of power in all the documents which have come from 
Rome, a pretension to supremacy over the realm of England, and a claim to sole and 
undivided sway, which is inconsistent with the Queen’s supremacy, with the rights of 
our bishops and clergy, and with the spiritual independence of the nation, as asserted 
even in Roman Catholic times. I confess, however, that my alarm is not equal to my 
indignation. 

“ Even if it should appear that the ministers and servants of the Pope in this coun- 
try have not transgressed the law, I feel persuaded that we are strong enough to 
repel any outward attacks. The liberty of Protestantism has been enjoyed too long 
in England to allow of any successful attempt to impose a foreign yoke upon our 
minds and consciences. No foreign prince or potentate will be permitted to fasten his 
fetters upon a nation which has so long and so nobly vindicated its right to freedom of 
opinion, civil, political, and religious. 

“Upon this subject, then, I will only say that the present state of the law shall be 
carefully examined, and the propriety of adopting any proceedings with reference to 
the recent assumption of power deliberately considered. 

“There is a danger, however, which alarms me much more than any aggression of 
a foreign sovereign. Clergymen of our own church, who have subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles, = acknowledged in explicit terms the Queen’s supremacy, have been the 
most forward in leading their flocks, ‘ step by step, to the very verge of the precipice.’ 
The honor paid to saints; the claim of infallibility for the church; the superstitious 
use of the sign of the cross; the muttering of the liturgy so as to disguise the lan- 
guage in which it is written ; the recommendation of auricular confession ; and the 
administration of penance and absolution—all these things are pointed out by the 
clergymen of the Church of England as worthy of adoption, and are now openly re- 
prehended by the bishop of London in his charge to the clergy of his diocese. 

“What, then, is the danger to be apprehended from a foreign prince of no great 
power, compared to the danger within the gates from the unworthy sons of the Church 
of England herself? 

“T have little hope that the a tg and framers of these innovations will de- 
sist from their insidious course. But I rely with confidence on the people of England, 
and [ will not bate a jot of heart or hope so long as the glorious principles and the im- 
mortal martyrs of the Reformation shall be held in reverence by the great mass of a 
nation which looks with contempt on the mummeries of superstition, and with scorn 
* the laborious endeavors which are now making to confine the intellect and enslave 

e soul. 

“IT remain, with great respect, &c., 
“J. Russece. 

“Downing-street, November 4.” 
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urging her majesty to guard them from the “ intolerable abuses 
of the Papal hierarchy, which would enforce the practice of au- 
ricular confession, and from the bare possibility of which they 
shrunk with instinctive horror.”. The Scottish bishops addressed 
a letter of sympathy to their English brethren, and offered their 
influence in restraining “ this intolerable aggression.” 

Cardinal Wiseman met these attacks coolly and firmly. He 
issued an “appeal to the reason and good feeling of the English 
people,” which is an able and argumentative paper. In it he 
strives to vindicate the proceeding of the Pope from censure, b 
showing that there is nothing in it inconsistent, in any way, wit 
loyalty to the English government, as the only authority sought 
to be exercised is spiritual and voluntary. 

The ceremony of the enthronization of the Cardinal was con- 
ducted as privately as possible to avoid the mob, but the sermon 
which he delivered was published widely, and had the effect to 
strengthen his position. Another Catholic divine of some dis- 
tinction (Dr. Ullathorne) also published a letter, in which he takes 
the ground that the act of the Pope is nothing more than has 
been done by every communion in the land, and does not inter- 
fere with the laws of England in temporal matters; that the 
Pope, by changing the vicars apostolic into ordinary bishops, has 
given up the exercise of a portion of his power, and transferred 
it to the bishops. What will be the termination of this contro- 
versy between the two hierarchies is still a problem. The gov- 
ernment has proposed an “ Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill” 
by which the penalties against territorial titles by Roman Catholic 
priests is to be enforced ; but it is believed by many, that such a 
bill will prove wholly inoperative. The value of titles consists 
in their ordinary social recognition, and not in the sanction of 
law, and it will be difficult to find informers against their use in 
ag society. If the intruding prelates should be parties to a 

egal proceeding they would use their Christian and sirnames, 
and not the titles of their dioceses, but in the ordinary inter- 
course of life those around them will still give them the titles 
they claim. In a country, where the press is untrammelled, and 
public opinion freely spoken, it is next to impossible to execute 
laws in restraint of religious sects, so long as they do not violate 
the good order and interests of the community. Toleration in 
religion must go hand in hand with freedom of thought and lan- 
guage; and no toleration of one church, no matter what may be 
its ecclesiastical titles and dignities, can work injury to an 
other, so long as the people enjoy the means of a enlightened, 
and are left tree to unite themselves to that particular institution 
which presents to their consciences and judgment the greatest 
attraction. 
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GERMANY. 


Our space will not permit so extensive a notice of the details 
of Germanic affairs as their importance demands. 

The protocol of the conference, held in London, on the 22d of 
July, on the affairs of Denmark and the Duchies, was signed by 
the representatives of Austria, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway. It alludes to “the balance of 
power in Europe,” and declares that the integrity of the Da- 
nish kingdom is necessary to preserve that balance, and that 
such integrity must be maintained. It then acknowledges the 
wisdom of the views which actuate the king of Denmark, in rela- 
tion to the Duchy of Holstein. It hopes that the treaty already 
signed by Denmark and Prussia, the latter in its own name, and 
in that of the Germanic confederation, will result in the restora- 
tion of peace. The parties to this protocol express their desire 
to facilitate, so far as they can, the objects to which they have al- 
luded, and reserve to themselves the power “to enter upon a 
future agreement, in order to give an additional pledge of sta- 
bility to these arrangements, by an act of European recognition.” 

The leading consideration, which dictated the policy of Aus- 
tria, at this time was the pacification of the Duchies. 

As we have seen in another part of our work, when the Du- 
chies applied for protection to Germany, it was anticipated that 
a strict German confederation would be formed, having at its head 
the King of Prussia. It became an object with this power to 
attach Holstein to the confederation, in order to gain command 
of the Baltic. Prussia, therefore, supported the Duchies, but 
Austria and Bavaria were opposed to any movement that would 
favor the designs of Prussia. 

The other states of Europe were opposed to the separation of 
Holstein from Denmark, upon the general conservative principle 
of maintaining things on their old footing, as well as from an 
unwillingness to allow the commerce of the Baltic to fall wholly 
under the control of the Zollverein.* The conference at London 
and the ensuing protocol produced no immediate effect in the 
Duchies. Their armies still kept the field, and in October be- 
leaguered Fredericstadt, from which, however, they soon retired 
to their encampment.t 


* The Zollverein is a general customs-union, formed under the auspices of Prussia, 
by which duties are levied only upon the common frontier, and distributed among the 
states. The customs-union embraces more than four-fifths of Germany with the ex- 
ception of Austria. 

t Events have at length occurred which show that the duchies submit to the terms 
proposed. 

Austria and Prussia have agreed to act together in bringing about the pacification, in 
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It was believed at one time that a proposition was made by the 
governments of France and Russia to that of England, for an 
armed interference to oppose Prussian influence in the war then 
waging between Denmark and the Duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein. Prussia was to be summoned by a joint note of the 
three powers to discontinue the secret support which she had not 
ceased to extend to the Duchies, in despite of her formal engage- 
ment to maintain a strict neutrality. In case of non-compliance 
on the part of Prussia, Russian troops were to invade Prussian 
Silesia, and France was to occupy the possessions of Prussia on 
the Rhine. England is said not to have acceded to this propo- 
sition, and to have advised a separate remonstrance of each of 
the three powers against the interposition of Prussia. 

Prussia had declined signing the protocol of 22d July, at Lon- 
don, but entered into a treaty with Denmark, not to interfere in 
the war in the Duchies. This treaty she appears to have kept, 
as well as it was in her power to do; but could not prevent her 
own Citizens, or those of other German states, from volunteering 
to assist their countrymen against the Danes. 

The position of Prussia, with regard to Holstein, the democra- 


conformity with the spirit and intent of the London protocol—hostilities have ceased 
in Schleswig-Holstein, and the stattholders yielded their functions to the commis- 
sioners of the confederation. 

The following is the proclamation of Count Reventlow and the government :— 

“ Schleswig-Holsteiners,—The treaty of peace of the 2d of July, 1850, again recog- 
nized the rights of our country, and left it to the duchies to protect those rights with 
their own arms. 

“ After the German confederation had resolved to carry out the peace, and promised 
to support the rights of Holstein and the old prescriptive relations between Holstein 
and Schleswig, the Statthalterschaft felt bound to order the suspension of hostilities, 
and to place the rights of the country under the protection of the German confedera- 
tion. 

“The Statthalterschaft return the army and navy their thanks for their glorious 
proofs of bravery and honorable perseverance. They thank you all for the ready will- 
ingness with which you have submitted to the heavy sacrifice. 

“The government of the country feels itself bound to arrange for the introduction of 
a new government, to be appointed by the German confederation, and will, after the 
same shall be installed, lay down their power. 

“ Schleswig-Holsteiners! you will further preserve your reputation for order and 
legality of conduct. 

“ The Statthalterschaft of the Dutchies, 
(Signed) REVENTLOW, 
F. RANKE, 
KROHN, 
REHHOFP, 
FONTENAY.” 

The resolution of the states to submit, was carried by a majority of 47 to 28. The 
discussions were continued with great warmth from half-past eight on Friday evening 
until half-past five on Saturday morning, and notwithstanding the most strenuous exer- 
tions of some members of the Left to induce the states to resist, the voice of reason 
prevailed, and the views of Count Reventlow and the members of the government 
obtained the victory. 
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tic spirit which prevails among the people, and the liberal pro- 
visions of the constitution, excited the enmity of her despotic 
ie cern At one time during the autumn of 1850, it seemed 
robable that Russia and Austria would interfere to compel 
russia to conform to their policy, and cease to encourage liber- 
alism in Germany, and in case of a refusal to reduce the king- 
dom to the dimensions which belonged to it before the days of 
the Great Frederick. It is possible that the interference of Eng- 
land prevented this design from being matured. 

The Prussian government continued to insist that it had done 
all in its power to carry out the stipulations with Denmark. 
General Willisen was recalled from the scene of hostilities, and 
when he refused to obey the mandate, his name was stricken from 
the army list. 

At this time a revolution, which broke out in the principality 
of Hesse-Cassel, came very near precipitating a general European 
war : 

By the constitution of Hesse, the chamber has the exclusive right 
of voting taxes. The elector, acting probably under the advice of 
Austria, resolved to get rid of the constitution ; and as the first 
step toward it, he appointed, as his minister, Hassenpflug, a man 
wholly without character, and who had been convicted of forgery 
in another state, and with him was associated Haynau, brother 
of the notorious Austrian general. Months passed away without 
the chamber being summoned, but at the time when the session 
usually closed, the parliament was called together, and an imme- 
diate demand made for money and for powers to raise the taxes, 
without specific votes of the chamber. The parliament replied 
by an unanimous vote, that however little the ministers possess- 
ed the confidence of parliament, they would not go the length of 
refusing the supplies, but requested to have a regular budget laid 
before them, which they promised to examine, discuss, and vote. 
To so fair and constitutional a resolution the minister replied by 
dissolving the parliament, and proceeding to levy the taxes in 
spite of the parliament and the constitution. The cabinet went 
to the extremity of proclaiming the whole electorate in a state of 
siege, and investing the commander-in-chief with dictatorial 
powers against the press, personal liberty, and property. The 
town council unanimously protested against these arbitrary 
acts ; and such a spirit of resistance was excited that the elector 
and his minister were constrained to seek safety in flight. The 
elector demanded the protection of the diet, which was granted, 
and the Austrian and Bavarian contingents were ordered to march 
into Hesse-Cassel and reinstate the elector. But the Prussian 
troops already occupied Cassel and the intervening country, and 
refused to permit the federal army to pass. 
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The Prussian Moniteur published three important dispatches 
of the Prussian cabinet to the Prussian chargé at Hesse-Cassel , 
and to the Hessian minister of foreign affairs. In these dis- 

tches it was distinctly declared that Prussia did not recognize as 

inding the decisions of the diet at Frankfort touching the affairs 
of the electorate, and denied to that body even the character of 
diet which it assumed ; that the recourse to force by the elector 
before trying in vain all pacific measures would be illegal and ill- 
timed. By separate notes addressed to the courts of St. Peters- 
burgh and Vienna, Prussia explained the policy it had determin- 
ed to pursue, and justified it by the peculiar location of the elec- 
torate, lying as it does between separate portions of the Prussian 
monerchy. 

In the mean while a conference had been held at Warsaw, be- 
tween Austria, Prussia, and Russia, in which an attempt was 
made to settle the affairs of Germany. The decision made by 
this conference was decidedly adverse to Prussia, and Count 
Brandenburg, the Prussian minister, was so chagrined at the dis- 
oo 4 his country, that he fell into a delirious fever, from which 

e died. 

Austria and Prussia had both concentrated large bodies of oo 
near to the electorate, and assumed towards each other a very belli- 

rent attitude. It was believed that Prussia was too strong for 

ustria, unsupported by Russia, for the former power was able 
to bring into the field a well-appointed army of half a million, 
and at the head of a liberal movement in Germany could have 
counted on a large additional force. But war was 2 tne by 
the interference of the other European powers. e Prussians 
retired from ‘the road leading to Cassel, and a conference took 
lace at Olmutz between Prince Schwartzenberg and Baron 
tenffel, the Austrian and Prussian Ministers. An agree- 
ment was there entered into by which all measures for the pacifi- 
cation of Germany, were to be taken jointly by Austria and Prussia, 
and their troops were to occupy Hesse, and restore the elector to 
his throne.* Both powers were to reduce their armies as 
speedily as possible to a peace footing; and a new German con- 
stitution was to be undertaken by a co of the German 
states, at Dresden, on the 28th of ember, to which invitations 
were sent by the two powers, who stood in all respects on an 
equal footing. In Prussia, where the appearance of resistance 
to Austria had aroused the popular feeling, and created an in- 
tense desire for war, the opposition to the agreement was so great 
that the ministry dared not meet it, and adjourned the chambers 
* The elector of Hesse-Cassel returned to his dominions in state, under an escort of 
Austrian and Prussian troops, 7 received by the people in moody silence. 
VOL. V. 
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until January. It was alleged, and with some show of reason, 
that Prussia had submitted to the dictation of the Czar, for Aus- 
tria alone was not sufficiently strong to menace Prussia. The 
minor powers of Germany feared results from the Dresden con- 
ference prejudicial to their independence, and that body will 
probably meet with difficulties occasioned as well by such fears 
as by the hostility of the democratic element still predominant in 
Prussia. 

On the 28th of December, the congress at Dresden was 
opened by speeches from the Austrian and Prussian ministers.* 


TURKEY. 


During the last fall some intestine commotions agitated this 
country which were not repressed without bloodshed. 


* From the speech of Prince Schwartzenberg we make the following extract : 

“ The readiness which those who sent you showed in answering to the invitations 

of Austria and Prussia, and the choice which they made of their representatives, are 
a guarantee for the harmony and the successful issue of our endeavors. 
' “The Germanic confederation, which was produced by a necessity which was in- 
culcated by the teachings of a most eventful period, has for thirty-three years been 
the guardian of the general peace, to the preservation of which it has materially con- 
tributed. * * a * * « . 

“That experience has shown the futility of all attempts to create an absolute 
novelty. It has shown that the foundations on which the confederation reclines are 
not only good and serviceable, but that they are the ones which are suitable for a 
fabric in which a community of States—such as Germany includes—can be expected 
to live in harmony, and in a state of general prosperity. But that experience has 
likewise shown the short-comings of the federal constitution such as it hitherto has 
been.; and it has pointed out the spots where remedies ought to be applied. Among 
these I mention the strengthening of the chief organ of the confederation by arrange- 
ments which will enable it for the future to stem the tide of revolution, and to pro- 
tect the principle of monarchy. 

“ Gentlemen, their recognition of this truth suggests our obligations and our duties 
at this place, viz.: the revision of the federal act, and of the laws which emanated 
therefrom. 

“ Let us make the original federal constitution the basis and the starting point of our 
negotiations; let it be our object to complete that constitution by the lessons of ex- 
perience, and with a consideration to the real desires and the welfare of our common 
country ; let us create a supreme federal board, which shall be sufficiently strong to 

-rotect the individual governments against the enemies of order, and to preserve the 
aost.sacred blessings of society.” 

Five committees were formed for the transaction of the business of the congress, 
vver which Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, and Saxony presided. The first committee has 
charge of the question of federal territory, and one of thé most important questions 
will be the reception of Austria with all her provinces. Prussia, it is said, will not 
consent that Austria shall possess a power in the confederation equal to her own, and 
a still greater power beyond the pale of the confederation, while Prussia, by the in- 
corporation of the eastern and western provinces, and of Posen, had no ex-federal ter- 
ritories whatever. No definitive decision has been taken on this delicate point. 
Prussia protests that, if only the German provinces of Austria are to enter the 
the new confederation, it will be necessary for her (Prussia) to remove East and West 
Prussia and the Grand Duchy of Posen from the federal bonds. But an offer has been 
made, at the same time, that the whole of the Austrian monarchy shall be admitted 
into the confederation ; or at least all the provinces, excepting Italy, Hungary, Tran- 
sylvania, and the Banat; and that if this were granted, the whole of Prussia would 
remain in the confederation. 
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At Aleppo, about the middle of October, a body of Turks and 
Arabs, setting the authorities at defiance, fell upon the Chris- 
tians during the night, and a fearful massacre took place. The 
Greek bishop was among those murdered. The pacha locked 
himself up in the fortress, and the troops did not attempt to in- 
terfere. At Monasta, a fanatical dervish, who professed to be 
inspired, killed a Christian boy of fourteen years of age, and a 
certain Guiseppe Thomaso, an Italian emigrant, in the open 
street. 

For these outrages, a terrible chastisement was inflicted on the 
insurgents by Kerim Pasha, who invited the principal chiefs to 
a conference, and had them placed under arrest. The insurgents, 
finding their chiefs did not return, rushed to arms, and came, in 
number about 10,000, and insolently demanded their liberation. 
The Ottoman general was prepared for this, and replied to their 
demand by charging them at the head of 4,000 imperial troops, 
whom he had assembled in the inside of some barracks. The 
combat was desperate, and lasted for more than twenty-four 
hours, but the result was favorable to the Turks. Three Mussul- 


man quarters, Karlek, Bab Coussa, and El Bab Neirab, which 
were the seat of their revolt, were almost entirely destroyed. 
Eighteen hundred of the rebels fell in the struggle, and the re- 


mainder, with the inhabitants of the above quarters, fled 
from Aleppo, the Turkish cavalry pursuing them. Not a single 
Christian fell in this terrible affair. All the property of the 
rebels was devoted by the authorities to indemnify the Chris- 
tians for their losses on the 14th and 15th of October, and to re- 
build the three churches which were burned. 

A very serious insurrection also occurred in Syria, near Da- 
mascus, occasioned by the opposition of the people to the re- 
cruitment system. ‘They assembled, armed, to the number or 
three or four thousand, under their Emirs, Mohamet and Hassan, 
and gave battle to the government force, commanded by Mus- 
tapha Pacha. The action was fought on the 16th of October, and 
resulted in the defeat of the rebels, with the loss of one thousand 
men and the capture of the emirs. The village, Maloulah, 
where the fight occurred, is inhabited principally by Christians, 
some of whose houses were pillaged by the soldiers, and two con- 
vents sacked ; but restitution was afterwards made through the 
interference of the French consul at Damascus. 

The Turkish government has not yet released all the Hun- 
garian refugees. The latest accounts state that the sultan was 
inclined to yield so far to the Austrian and Russian requests as 
to continue for a while longer the imprisonment of Kossuth and 
his principal associates. 
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9th. Death of General Taylor.—The President of the United 
States died this day at the executive mansion, Washington city. 
In the preceding volume, under the proper head, at page 449, 
we have noticed the death of this distinguished man. His 
remains were interred in the congressional burial ground, at 
Washington, but subsequently taken up and conveyed by Colonels 
Taylor and Bliss to Louisville, Kentucky. Governor Crittenden 
was present at the latter ceremony, and addressed the people. 

The immense crowds that lined the streets at Louisville through 
which the procession passed attested the emotions felt by all 
classes of citizens on the mournful occasion. 

From the city limits the body was attended by a large num- 
ber of persons in vehicles and on horseback to the burial-ground, 


lying north-east of the city, and distant about seven miles. 

his place of his interment was selected by the general him- 
self as a family burial-place. It is upon the farm formerly the 
property of his father, and is still owned by the heirs of his 
deceased brother, Hancock Taylor, Esq. 


The War in Hungary.—General Klapka, one of the heroes 
in the gallant struggle of the Magyars for independence, has 
published his memoirs of the Hungarian war. Among the most 
interesting portions of the work are his opinions of Kossuth and 
Gérgey, the two master-spirits at the time. According to him, 
Kossuth is a great and generous man, “ of noble heart and fervid 
patriotism, at once an enthusiast and a statesman, gifted with ‘a 
mysterious power’ over ‘the hearts of his countrymen;’ pos- 
sibly, however, of too melancholic and spiritual a temperament 
for the crisis, and unfortunately a civilian, so that notwithstand- 
ing his ‘ marvelous influence to rouse and bring into action the 
hidden energies of the masses,’ he could not ‘give them a mi- 
litary organization.’ 

‘“‘ Gérgey, on the other hand, is an able, hard-headed soldier, 
believing only in battalions, and capable of using them well, but 


* The Chronicle and Obituary Notices in this volume are necessarily curtailed in 
consequence of the unusual length of the Historical and Documentary portions. 
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wanting enthusiasm, without great principle, without even pa- 
triotism, taciturn and suspicious, chafing against authority, and 
aiming throughout, chiefly at his own ends in the struggle ; want- 
ing that breadth of intellect or strength of courage that might 
have made his selfishness splendid in its achievement. 

“Had Kossuth possessed the military training of Gérgey, or 
had Géorgey had the heart of Kossuth; or had there been a 
perfect co-operation between the two men and the parties which 
they represented, Hungary might have been saved. Nor, so far 
as Kossuth was concerned, was there any obstacle to such co- 
operation. His disinterestedness, as it led him at last to resign 
all into the hands of Gérgey, would have led him to do so, had 
it been necessary at first. But Perczel, and the other generals, 
who were friends of Kossuth, disliked Gérgey ; never had full 
trust in him, and even accused him from the first of treachery. 
Gérgey is alive and rich; the earth covers the dead bodies of 
many of his former comrades, pierced by the bullet or strangled 
by the ignominious rope ; and others are in prison or exile.” 


Great fire in Philadelphia.—A most destructive conflagration 
consumed more than two hundred buildings in Philadelphia. 
Three several explosions of saltpetre occurred, and the rush for 
life was terrific—men and boys, firemen and bystanders, fled 
away from the conflagration, and as they ran around to get be- 
yond the reach of danger, hundreds of them rolled over each 
other while running and jumping on the large collection of cotton 
and other goods on the wharves. Several were knocked down 
as if dead, and hundreds ran over them, causing legs and arms 
to be broken, and injuries inflicted of a very serious character. 
In the fright some were thrown into the Delaware, while a large 
number jumped voluntarily in, to shield themselves from the 
bricks and cinders thrown from the burning stores. 

A number of lives were lost. In one house a woman and five 
children were found dead. The value of property destroyed was 
estimated at one million of dollars. Upon the subject of the ex- 
plosion, an opinion was given by one of the professors of the 
university, that saltpetre by itself is not explosive, but that the 
great quantity of oxygen which it contains greatly increases the 
combustion of ignited matter with which it may be brought in 
contact, and that this may evolve gases so rapidly as to cause an 
explosion. 


10th.. The successor of General Taylor—By the death of 
President Taylor, the Vice-President, Millard Fillmore, of Buf- 
falo, New York, became president of the United States, and was 
duly installed into office. Some days afterwards, he appointed a 
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new cabinet. Of these events we have given detailed accounts 
in the historical record of the United States. 


An assault by a lady.—On board the ship Saratoga, on her 
assage from New York to San Francisco, Mrs. Jane M. 
heeler (described as a beautiful and interesting lady), in pre- 
sence of several gentlemen, addressing one of the passengers, said 
to him, that he had repeatedly insulted her on board, and that 
she was determined to submit to his insolence no longer. 

Mr. C., without replying, began a retreat out of the cabin, at 
which Mrs. W. walked up to him, and taking off her white satin 
slipper, slapped either cheek of Mr. C. to her satisfaction, and, 
as it would appear, to the satisfaction of her fellow passengers. 
Then taking a revolver from her pocket, she pointedly advised 
him not to look at her, or speak to her again, as he valued his 
soul. 

On arriving at San Francisco, a complaint was made, and the 
matter heard. before the chief justice, who discharged the lady. 

he account concludes thus : 

‘ ‘Whether the well known gallantry of his honor, or the pro- 
visions of the United States judiciary act of 1799, giving to the 
federal courts exclusive jurisdiction over offences committed on 
the high seas, had most influence in inducing the discharge, did 
not appear, as no reason for the decision was promulgated.” 


The Circassian war.—Advices at this date from Trebizond 
contained important intelligence from Daghistan. 

It appears that Schamyl Bey, who really deserves credit as a 
military commander, had crossed the frontier at the head of a 
large force, and carried devastation and pillage among the Tartar 
villages south of Azderhan. General Dolgorouky, who com- 
manded the Russian army, had not time to concentrate his troops, 
which were for the most part cut up, discouraged, half starved, 
and toiling their way through rocks and roads nearly impassable, 
and rendered more so by the tramping of thousands of men and 
beasts of burden on a narrow track from which they dared not 
to deviate. 

In the midst of these difficulties, they fell into an ambuscade 
of the Daghlees, commanded by Schamy] in person, and were put 
to route with the loss of seventy officers and four guns. 


The great East India diamond.—FEarly in this month, the 
steam sloop Medea arrived at Portsmouth, England, with a 
freight more precious in nominal value than was ever carried 
from Peru to Cadiz. No less a treasure, in fact, than the famous 
Asiatic diamond, called the Koha-noor, or Mountain of Light. 
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This diamond was discovered in Golconda in 1550. _ It first be- 
longed to the Mogul emperor, and was, after passing through 
various hands, inhale preserved at Delhi until 1739, when it was 
removed by Nadir Shah to Khorassam, whence it was shortly 
afterwards carried by an Affghan chief to Cabul. It remained 
in the possession of the Mogul chiefs until it passed into the 
hands of Runjeet Singh, in 1813, whence by conquest and 
sovereignty it has passed into the possession of England. In its 
rough state it weighed nearly 800 carats, but it has been reduced 
by cutting to 279 carats, its present weight. It is “vose cut,” 
and about the shape and size of the pointed half of a small hen’s 
one. The Koh-i-noor is the largest diamond in the world. The 

itt diamond weighs 130 carats, and the great diamond in the 
Russian sceptre about 200. The value of the Koh-i-noor is 
scarcely computable, although £2,000,000 sterling is considered 
a justifiable price ; an amount not equal to the cost of the Sikh 
wars, which led to the acquirement of it.* 

An old tortoise —About the same time a curiosity of another 
kind was brought to England by a vessel from the Cape of Good 
Hope—a tortoise of great age and size. It was in good health, 
and walked the deck with a full grown person on its back. 

Its age has been handed down in the families in whose posses- 
sion it has remained until sent to England as a present to her 
majesty, and it is known to be 179 years old. It subsisted dur- 
ing the voyage on pumpkins, taken on board to supply it with 
food. On Monday afternoon, one of her majesty’s servants ar- 
rived at Woolwich dockyard to take charge of the old tortoise, 
and returned to town with it at four o’clock. 


California—The intelligence received from the Pacific at 
this date is, that San Francisco has been visited by two con- 
see by which property to the value of several millions of 
dollars had been destroyed. Three millions of gold dust have 
come by the late arrivals to the United States, and the accounts 
from the mines hold out the most encouraging prospect to the 
diggers of gold. Several battles had occurred between the In- 
dians and the American troops, but it was hoped that security 
and quiet would soon be restored. It is stated that the taxable 
property in San Francisco amounts to three hundred millions of 

ollars ; most probably a speculative value. 


19th. The wreck of the ship Elizabeth.—This ill-fated vessel 
was wrecked near Fire Island, within a few hours’ sail of Boston, 


* This diamond, with two others of great value, are now on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. 
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on the night of the 19th July. Among the passengers lost were 
the Count and Countess d’Ossoli and Mr. Horace Sumner, a 
brother of Senator Sumner. The countess was formerly known 
as Miss Margaret Fuller, a gifted and accomplished lady, the 
daughter of Hon. T. Fuller, of Cambridge, Mass. 

On board this vessel was Power’s statue of John C. Calhoun, 
ordered by the city of Charleston. Soon after the wreck took 

lace an effort was made to rescue the statue, which lay em- 
edded in sand, in eleven feet water. 

Mr. Whipple, the inventor of the submarine armor, enlisted in 
the work, and the statue was not given up, in spite of the un- 
promising aspect of the case. Repeated efforts were made at 
every opportunity, and no sooner did a calm day intervene than 
an attack was made upon the sunken treasure. The expedient of 
a coffer-dam was resorted to, and one constructed expressly for 
this purpose was sunk in the surf around the statue, but without 
giving any better chance of bringing the necessary force to bear 
upon it. At last, on Tuesday, October 29th, the sea being un- 
commonly placid, one more vigorous effort was made. Immense 
grappling hooks, weighing five hundred pounds, were prepared ; 
and armed with these, Mr. Whipple undertook, like Schiller’s 
diver, to brave the dangers of the deep. He donned the sub- 
marine armor, went down into the sea, and succeeded in getting 
the case enclosed within the fangs of the grapplers. Then, by a 
strong pull, it was brought to the surface, and proved to be un- 
injured with the exception of an inconsiderable fracture of the 
right arm. 


Chinese Geography.—In this month a notice was issued of the 
publication of a work on Geography, by a Chinese. It contains 
a more definite and discriminating history of the religions of the 
world than has before been given in the Chinese language, and 
acknowledges that Christianity is gradually overcoming Pagan- 
ism, “ whose light is becoming more and more dim.” 

Referring to the map of the world, the author remarks; ‘“ We 
knew in respect to a northern frozen oeean, but in respect to a 
southern frozen ocean we had not heard. So that, when western 
men produced maps having a frozen ocean at the extreme south, 
we supposed that they had made a mistake in not par eee | 
the Chinese language, and had placed that in the south whic 
should have been placed only in the north. But on inquiring of 
an American, one Abeel (the missionary), he said this doctrine 
was verily true, and should not be doubted.” 


Roman Catholie Archbishoprics.—Pope Pius IX., by a brief 
of this date, erected the church of New York into an archiepis- 
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copal see, and of course elevated Bishop Hughes to the dignity 
of an —s- It is now said, that there are in the United 
States proper, five archbishops, and one in Oregon, at Walla- 
Walla. The sign of the archiepiscopal dignity is the Pallium, 
which is made of wool shorn from two white lambs blessed on 
the feast of St. Agnes, (2ist of January) in the convent of 
St. Agnes, in the Via Nomentana at Rome. The wool from 
these lambs, mixed with other wool, is woven into the Pallium, 
which consists of a strip of about three fingers in breadth, going 
round the neck, and descending in front in one piece, with six 
small black crosses upon it. The Pallium, which is borne by the 
archbishop on all solenin occasions as the mark of his dignity, is 
blessed by the Pope on the altar of St. Peter. 

The following is a copy of the letter of the Cardinal Prefect 
of the Propaganda, forwarding the brief. Cardinal Franzoni, 
whose signature is attached to the document, is the brother of 
the Archbishop of Turin, who was expelled by the government 
of Sardinia. 

The brief is signed by Cardinal Lambruschini, and is sealed 
with the seal of the fisherman, as it is called, a small seal repre- 
senting St. Peter seated in a boat, in the act of drawing up anet, 
and having the inscription— 

““prus IX., PONTIFEX MAXIMUS. 
“ Most Illustrious and Reverend Father : 

“In compliance with the wishes of the seventh council of 
Baltimore, duly authenticated to us, the church of the most 
holy God, in New York, has been elevated to the grade of an 
archiepiscopate, to which, as Suffragrans, have been assigned the 
bishoprics of Boston, Hartford, Albany, and Buffalo, and letters 
ers in forma brevis, have been issued, and accompany this 
etter. 

“From the heart I tender you my congratulations at this new 
dignity, and pray everlasting supremacy to God in the world. 

“(Dated el from the Sacred College for the Propagation 


of the Faith, 1850. 
“ J. Po. Carp. Franzont, Prefect.” 


Aronautics.—In consequence of an announcement made, that 
M. Poiteven would ascend on horseback, with a balloon, from 
the Champ de Mars, an immense crowd collected to witness the 
feat; among the spectators was the president of the republic. 
At six o’clock, the horse, a handsome dapple gray, was brought 
out. A stout cloth was placed round the body, and several straps, 
passed over the shoulders and loins, were united in rings, and by 
these rings the animal was attached by cords to the network of 
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the balloon. <A platform of basketwork, seven or eight feet 
above the horse, contained the ballast, and to this platform the 
seronaut had access by means of a rope ladder. A cord, passing 
through an opentag in the platform, enabled him to open the 
valve of the balloon. The wronaut was dressed as a jockey, and 
had with him several bottles of wine and some bread. At ten 
minutes past six, the horse was duly attached to the balloon, and 
M. Poiteven having mounted its back, the signal to rise was 
—— The horse plunged a little as it lost its footing, but when 
airly lifted from the earth it dropped its legs, as in the case when 
horses are slung for embarkation on shipboard. The balloon 
rose majestically over the Ecole Militaire, and the daring eronaut 
alighted at Meaux, and horse and rider returned safe and sound 
to Paris. 

A similar ascent was a few weeks after made by Lieutenant 
Gale, at Bourdeaux, on a pony; but in making his descent he 
lost his life through the mismanagement of those who received 
him. The horse was released, but the car escaped again and 
upset. 


25th. Battle of Idstedt—A severe battle was fought at 
Idstedt, between the Danes and Holsteiners. The Danish army, 
40,000 strong, was commanded by General Von Krogh; the 


Holstein, consisting of 30,000 men, by General Willisen, a Prus- 
sian volunteer. After ten or twelve hours’ hard fighting, the lat- 
ter was compelled to retreat. The loss on both sides was 7000. 


Distinguished arrivals.—In the course of the current month, 
General Paez, the Venezuelan patriot, and Garibaldi, the Italian 
atriot, arrived in New York; also Mr. James, the celebrated 
nglish novelist, and Count Dembinski, the nephew of General 
Dembinski. 


AvGustT. 


From the Northern Seas—Many accidents to vessels in the 
Northern Atlantic have arisen during the season from floating 
icebergs. The ship Oriental, of Liverpool, was lost, with all her 
crew and cargo from this cause, on the 27th of April; and on 
the 29th March, the English ship Signet, with all on board, also 
foundered. Eighteen or twenty other vessels are known to have 
been lost in the same manner, their crews having escaped. New 
hopes of the safety of Sir John Franklin have been suggested by 
these reports. It is supposed that these vast fields of ice are por- 
tions of the slowly released masses, the growth of many preced- 
ing winters, which were first broken two winters ago by the 
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strong southwest and southerly gales over all the North Atlantic 
and North Pacific; but which, in consequence of their bulk and 
extent, were again condensed before they could be fairly swept 
into the Atlantic, and thus offered continued obstruction to the 
release of Franklin and his ships. 

Intelligence was received, by way of England, and also direct 
from two of the American vessels sent out in search of Sir John 
Franklin. The brig Advance arrived at Whalefish Island, on the 
west coast of Greenland, on the 24th of June, and the Rescue 
arrived two days after. Two of the British steamers and two of 
the ships had also arrived. All on board were well, and in good 
spirits for prosecuting the expedition. Enormous icebergs were 
seen by the American vessels on the voyage, some of them ris- 
ing 150 or 200 feet above the water. A letter from an officer of 
the Rescue says, they expected to go to a place called Uppermarik, 
about two hundred miles from Whalefish Island, thence to Mel- 
ville Bay, and across Lancaster Sound to Cape Walker, and from 
that point they would try to go to Melville Island and as much 
farther as possible. They intended to winter at Melville Island, 
but that would depend upon circumstances. 


American Colleges.—During this and the preceding month, 
the annual commencements of many of the colleges occurred. 
The commencement at Yale College, New Haven, was cele- 
brated with more than usual ceremony. One thousand alumni 
were present, and an historical discourse, sketching the progress 
of the institution, was delivered by President Woolsey ; after- 
wards several interesting and eloquent addresses were made. 
The number of graduates was 78. e University of Vermont 
celebrated its commencement on the 7th. Addresses by H. J. 
Raymond, of New York, and Rev. Wm. Washburn. That of 
Union College, Schenectady, New York, was held on the 24th of 
July—addressed by Rev. Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn. Dartmouth, on 
the 25th—addresses by Rev. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, and David 
Paul Brown, of Philadelphia. On the 24th of July, the regular 
commencement day, Hon. Theo. Frelinghuysen was inaugurated 
President of Rutgers College, New Jersey, and delivered a very 
impressive and eloquent address. There were 24 graduates. 
Amherst College commencement was celebrated on the 8th. <A 

m was am by A. B. Street, of Albany. Anoration was de- 
ivered before the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connec- 
ticut, by Professor Whedon, and a poem by W. H. C. Hosmer. 
Important changes have been made in the Brown University, in 
accordance with the views of President Wayland, by which 
greater prominence will be given to the study of the natural 
sciences. 
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American Farming.—Professor Johnston, the distinguished 
English agriculturist, who visited this country last year, and lec- 
tured in several of the principal cities, at a late farmers’ meeting in 
Berwickshire, gave a general account of the state of agriculture 
in America, as it fell under his personal observation. He repre- 
sented it in the Northern States as about what it was in Scotland 
eighty or ninety years ago. The land in all New England, he 
said, had been exhausted by bad farming, and even in the West- 
ern States the tendency of things was to the same result. He 
thought it would not be long before America would be utterly 
unable to export wheat to England in any large quantity. 


A Duel in France.—A duel took place at Perigueux, between 
MM. Chavoix and Dupont, in which the latter was killed. He 
was the editor of a paper called Hcho de Vesone, and had of- 
fended M. Chavoix, a wealthy proprietor, by severe strictures on 
his conduct. Both were members of the assembly. They fought 
with pistols at twenty-five paces. M. Chavoix won the throw 
for the choice of position, and M. Dupont for first fire. Dupont 
fired and missed. Chavoix, declaring that he could not see 
clearly, waited till the smoke of his adversary’s discharge passed, 
and fired at an interval of some seconds. His ball struck the 
forehead of Dupont, who fell stark dead upon the plain without 
uttering a cry or a groan. 


Bathing.—A late member of a medical journal, expresses the 
opinion that “ once a-week is often enough to bathe the whole 
body for the purpose of luxury or cleanliness. Beyond this we 
consider bathing as injurious. Flannel worn next to the skin at 
all seasons is proper, and infinitely more healthful than all the 
daily baths now so fashionable.” The argument by which this 
opinion is supported is as follows :— 

“The oil which is secreted by the sebaceous glands of the skin 
serves the purpose of lubricating its surface. Now, if this se- 
cretion is constantly removed as fast as exuded, its destined ob- 
ject is thereby defeated. The excretory ducts of the perspiratory 
pa themselves, require this unctious matter of the skin to 

eep them in action. If very frequent bathing of the body is 
practised, it must be obvious that this matter cannot be long pre- 
sent to perform its office. As to the assimilations of functions 
of the skin and lungs, it will be apparent that when the skin acts 
imperfectly, or ceases to act at all, the lungs have an extra 
amount of duty to perform; and it is generally in just such cases 
that engorgement of them takes place, constituting inflammation 
or pneumonia.” 
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14th. Riot in California.—A sanguinary conflict occurred 
at Sacramento city, California, between persons claiming lands 
under titles derived from Captain Sutter, and others, who had 
taken possession of them and refused to leave. Captain Sutter 
held them under his Spanish grant, the validity of which, so far 
as the territory in question is concerned, is disputed. Attempts 
to eject the squatters, in accordance with the decision of the 
courts, were forcibly resisted at Sacramento city on the 14th 
of August, and a riot was the result, in which several per- 
sons on both sides were killed, und others severely wounded. 
Several hundred were engaged in the fight. As this occurred 
just upon the eve of the steamer’s departure, the issue of the con- 
test was then unknown. There is reason to fear that the difficul- 
ties to which it gives rise may not be — soon or very easily 
settled. Among those killed were Mr. Bigelow, mayor of Sacra- 
mento city, Mr. Woodland, an auctioneer, and Dr. Robinson, the 
president of the squatter association. 


30th. Execution of Professor J. W. Webster—tThe sentence 
of the law was executed upon Professor Webster, for the murder 
of Dr. Parkman. He died with great firmness and composure, 
evincing the most heartfelt penitence for his crime. In the 
month of July, he had sent to the governor and council, by his 
spiritual adviser, Dr. Putnam, a detailed confession, in which he 
stated that he had killed Dr. Parkman with a single blow from a 
stick, but claimed that it was done without premeditation, in a 
moment of great excitement, caused by abusive language. He 
gave at length a statement of the whole transaction. After con- 
sidering the subject fully and soeert: acting under the advice 
of the council, Governor Briggs decided against the application 
for a commutation of the punishment, and appointed Friday, the 
30th day of August, for the execution of the sentence of the court.* 


SEPTEMBER. 


1st. Arrival of Jenny Lind.—The celebrated Swedish vo- 
ealist Jenny Lind, arrived at New York in the steamer At- 
lantic, and was received by the enthusiastic greetings of more 
than twenty thousand people, who goiered on the wharf, 
where she landed, and crowded the streets through which she 
passed. Never before was a stranger received with such a wel- 
come. All classes vied with each other in paying homage to her 
talents and virtues. She came over under an engagement with 
Mr. Barnum, the proprietor of the American Museum, who at 
an enormous expense, secured the exhibition of her great powers 


* See pages 575-6 of vol. IV. 
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to the American people. The first concert of the series for which 
she was engaged, was given at Castle Garden, New York, on the 
12th of September, and was one of the most splendid triumphs 
of the vocal art ever achieved. An immense audience crowded 
the large building, and deafening plaudits followed each song. 
At the close of the performance, she sung “The Greeting to 
America” in these words :— 
“T greet, with a full heart, the Land of the West, 
Whose Banner of Stars o’er the world is unrolled ; 
Whose empire o’ershadows Atlantic’s wide breast, 
And opes to the sunset its gateway of gold! 
The land of the mountain, the land of the lake, 
And rivers that roll in magnificent tide— 


Where the souls of the mighty from slumber awake, 
And hallow the soil for whose freedom they died ! 


“ Thou Cradle of Empire! though wide be the foam 
That severs the land of my fathers and thee, 
I hear, from thy bosom, the welcome of home, 
For song has a home in the hearts of the free ! 
And long as thy waters shall gleam in the sun, 
And long as thy heroes remember their scars, 
Be the hands of thy children united as one, 
And peace shed her light on the Banner of Stars !”’ 


Afterwards Mr. Barnum was called out by the audience, and 
made the following statement :— 

“‘ Under the contract between Jenny Lind and myself, she is 
entitled to one-half the net proceeds of every concert given un- 
der our agreement. On this occasion, the expenses being more 
for the first concert than will usually be the case, her portion of 
the profits will be in the neighborhood of $10,000. I receiveda 
message from her this morning, in which she declared that she 
would not receive one penny of the proceeds of this concert, but 
will devote every farthing of it to-morrow morning for charitable 
purposes. It will be disposed of as follows :— 

“To the Fire Department Fund, . ‘ - $3,000 
Musical Fund Society, ‘ ; ‘ ; . 2,000 
Home for the Friendless, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° 500 
Society for the Relief of Indigent Females, _.. 500 
Dramatic Fund Association, ‘ ‘ : : 500 
Home for Colored and Aged Persons, dents 500 
Colored and Orphan Asyluia, . ‘ : ; 500 
Lying-in Asylum for Destitute Females, .  . 500 
New York han Asylum, . ‘ ‘ : 500 
Protestant Half Orphan Asylum, ; . 500 
Roman Catholic Half Orphan Asylum, .. 500 
Old Ladies’ Asylum, ‘ ‘ A ‘ ; 500 


Total, ‘ . $10,000” 
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It seems that wherever she has been, both in Europe and 
America, this remarkable woman has dispensed her charities with 
an unexampled liberality. Already, it is said, that she has dis- 
tributed half a million of dollars for benevolent purposes. This 
is hardly the place to describe her great talents and the peculiar 
characteristics of her singing; still we quote a few remarks from 
another, which coincide with our own appreciation of her powers. 
“ Her voice is itself a wonder, and unlike most wonders, is beau- 
tiful to a degree which causes those who come under its influence 
to forget surprise in pleasure. The purely musical quality of it, 
is its crowning charm and excellence, in comparison with which 
its great extent, brilliance and acquired flexibility are of but 
secondary worth. Its lowest tones can be felt at a distance and 
above all noisy obstacles and surroundings, whether they be vocal 
or instrumental. Another of the chief charms is its seeming in- 
exhaustibility. It pours forth in a pellucid flood of sound, and 
always produces the impression that there is more yet, amply 
more to meet the demands of the singer. Her vocalization is to 
the ordinary ear beyond criticism. Her intended effects are so 
completely attained, and attained with such apparent ease and 
consciousness of power, that the hearer does not think of ques- 
tioning whether they could be better in themselves or better per- 
Seine’, but gives himself up to this unalloyed enjoyment.” 


Scientific Association —The American Association for the ad- 
vancement of Science, recently held a meeting at New Haven. 
The late president, Professor Henry, delivered the annual address, 


and made a communication on the origin and classification of 


the mechanical powers. Among those who took part in the pro- 
ceedings were Prolesine Bache, Johnson, Jewett, Page, Espy, 
Hubbard, Walker, Agassiz, Rogers, Adams, Torrey, Loomis, 
ye Mitchell, Silliman, Shepard, Dana, Rogers, and many 
others. 

The number of members in attendance was unusually large. 
The rolls of the institution embraced, at the close of the meeting 
in Charleston, in March last, six hundred and forty-four mem- 
bers, and during the recent meeting this has been largely in- 
creased. The number at present is probably more than seven 
hundred. 

The rapidity with which this useful and growing institution 
has increased its numbers from seventeen, in the year 1840, to its 
present figure, will serve to indicate the feeling and spirit which 
pervade the ranks of our cultivators of science. 


Fugitive Slave bill—The passage of this act, which took place 
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on the 11th September, caused intense excitement in some parts 
of the Union, as we have elsewhere recorded. 

In Pittsburgh, almost all the colored waiters left the hotels 
and fled to Canada. They went, it is said, in] bodies, armed. 
From New York several hundred cleared out for Canada. Ten 
runaway slaves, who lost their way in the a mountains, 
were overtaken by their pursuers and in the melée which ensued, 
one was killed. 

The colored people, under great excitement, held meetings in 
New York, and Massachusetts, at which they resolved on resis- 
tance. (See history on preceding pages.) 


OcroBER. 


1st. Overland Emagration.—Lieutenant Donaldson, of the 
United States army, has made a calculation of the emigration 
to California during the past season. His aggregates are: 
Men, 50,000; women, 1,000; children, 1,200; wagons, 14,000; 
oxen, 40,000; cows, 5,000 ; horses, 25,000; mules, 8,000. He 
thinks that not more than one-half the oxen, and one-fourth part 
of the horses, have reached their destination. 

He estimates that, on the 1st October, more than 20,000 
souls were still beyond the desert. Theaverage cost of the outfit 
for each man could not be less than $250, which would with- 
draw in property from the States, $12,000,000. But of this 
$12,000,000, not more than $3,000,000 will be added to the 
wealth of California; all the rest is abandoned along the road— 
like the equipments of some grand army in a disastrous retreat. 


2nd. Murders—Two men were hung at New Haven, who 
were convicted of most diabolical murders. Foote was a native 
of Connecticut, and had murdered a young girl of fourteen, and 
returning to his house beat his mother to death with a hammer. 
The other, McCaffrey, an Irishman, shot a Mr. Smith in his 
field, and then, going to his residence, shot his wife. For these 
double murders the men were executed. The first addressed the 

ople, acknowledged the justice of his sentence, affected to die 

appy, and exhorted the thoughtless! The other was silent, and 
asserted his innocence to the last. 

At the same time, Reuben Dunbar was convicted at Albany, 
N.Y., of the murder of two boys, eight and ten years old, the 
nephews of his step-father. The manner of the murder was re- 
markable, and evinced a stoical indifference to the suffering of 
his victims. He induced one of them to go into a tree, and hung 
him from the boughs; and the other he murdered with a 
swingle. Selfaggrandizement appears to have been the im- 
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pelling motive, for he hoped at their death that certain property 
to which they were entitled would revert to him. 


3d. Dreadful Collision at sea.—The barque Israel Meade, 
bound from New York to Savannah, with thirty-three persons on 
board, was run into by the steamer Southerner, from Charleston, 
and only seven of those on board were saved. 

When the Southerner was about one hundred and sixty miles 
from the port of New York, the night being extremely dark, the 
sea running high, and the wind blowing almost a gale, a sail was 
discovered on the larboard bow, close at hand, and coming right 
down upon her. It was instantly seen that a collision must take 
place. The Southerner’s engine was reversed, and backed with 
full steam, and the helm thrown hard aport, but it was too late ! 
The two vessels came in contact with a tremendous crash, and 
hung fast together for a few moments. The Southerner’s engine 
was again reversed, the vessels separated a few feet, when sud- 
denly the barque went down, close to the steamer’s bow, in less 
than five minutes from the time of the collision. Three life- 
boats were immediately manned by the captain and crew of the 
steamer, but of thirty-three persons who were on board the 
sunken vessel only seven were saved—two passengers and five 
of the crew. The Southerner received but little damage. 


Ascent of Mount Blanc.—Two gentlemen of Ireland, Messrs. 
Grafton and Richards, with a party of the brave mountaineers 
of Chamouni, lately ascended to the topmost peak of this moun- 
tain. The enterprise was considered so dangerous, that the 
guides left their watches and little valuables behind, and the two 
gentlemen made their wills and prepared for the worst. The as- 
cent is always accompanied with great peril, as steps have to be 
cut up the sloping banks of the ice; one of the largest glaciers 
has to be passed, where one false es entails certain death, as 
the unfortunate falls into a crevice of almost unknown depth, 
from which no human hand could extricate him. A night has 
to be passed on the cold rock amidst the thunders of the ava. 
lanche, and spots have to be passed where, it is said, no word 
can be spoken lest thousands of tons of snow should be set in 
motion, and thus hurl the party into eternity, as was the case 
some years back when a similar me was made. This latter 
impression, however, as to the effect of the voice upon masses of 
snow, is unquestionably absurd. An avalanche may have oc- 
curred simultaneously with a conversation ; but that the latter 
caused the former is incredible. 


The Great Britannia Bridge.—This triumph of art has been 
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completed at a cost of £601,865. Some curious acoustic effects 
have been observed in connection with this work. Pistol shots, 
or any sonorous noises, are echoed within the tube half a dozen 
times. The cells at the top and bottom are used by the engineers 
as speaking tubes, and they can carry on conversation through 
tnem in whispers; by elevating the voice persons may converse 
through the length of the bridge—nearly a quarter of a mile. 

The engineer of this bridge, Mr. Stephenson, has gone to ex- 
amine the route of a ship canal between the Mediterranean and 
the Red Seas. The survey is undertaken jointly by England, 
France and Austria. 


The Telegraph in Europe.—In England, the establishment of 
a submarine telegraph across St. George’s Channel, upon a similar 
though much more extensive scale to that now being undertaken 
between England and France, is contemplated. From the ex- 
treme western coast of Ireland to Halifax, the nearest telegraphic 
station in America, the distance is 2,155 miles ; and as this might 
be accomplished by the steamers in five or six days, it is appre- 
hended that England, by means of telegraphic communication, 
may be put in possession of intelligence Iocan America in six 
days, instead of as now in twelve or fourteen. 

Lines of electric telegraph are extending rapidly over Central 
Europe. Within four months, 1,000 miles have been opened in 
Austria, making 2,000 in that empire, of which 500 are under 
ground. Another 1,000 miles will be ready next year. The te- 
legraph now works from Cracow to Trieste, 700 miles. On the 
Ist of October, the new telegraph union between Austria, Prussia, 
Saxony, and Bavaria, was to come into operation, under a uni- 
form tariff, which is one-half of the former charges. 


Heroic feat-—Near the village of Chippewa, and about two 
miles above the cataract, a boat with a little boy in it was seen 
drifting at a fearful rate down the current, just above where the 
swift waters plunge into terrible rapids, through which no boat 
ever lived. Three young men, and their names are Joel Lyons, 
George Hoff, and Daniel Burnham, leaped into a boat which lay 
at hand, and pulling gallantly out into the turbulent stream, they 
caught the little skiff just as it was sweeping to certain destruc- 
tion, and rescued from it the small mariner, half dead with 
terror. The skiff disappeared in a moment, and the three heroes, 
with consummate judgment and coolness, pulled diagonally with 
the current for the shore, which they reached after a desperate 
struggle, having accomplished a feat unparalleled in the annals 
of Niagara river—no boat having ever reached and returned in 
safety from a point so near the rapids. 
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Earthquake and Meteor —A shock of an earthquake was felt 
at Cleveland, Ohio. It lasted about two seconds, and was so 
violent as to produce a jarring and rattling of windows and fur- 
niture, and was accompanied by a rumbling sound, like distant 
thunder, which lasted three or four seconds. On the same night 
a very brilliant meteor was observed in the eastern states, which 
is said to have exploded with great brilliancy, leaving a streak 
of light that extended several degrees in the heavens, and 
writhed and twisted like the folds of a serpent. The light was 
traceable over the sky for twenty minutes. 


23d. Rights of Woman.—A Woman’s Rights Convention as- 
sembled at Worcester, Mass., presided over by Mrs. Paulina 
W. Davis, of Providence, R.I. 

Prominent parts in the proceedings and discussions were taken 
by Mrs. Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Ball, Mrs. Barney, Mrs. Rose, Mrs. 
Davis, Miss Brown, of Oberlin, Sojourner Truth, a colored wo- 
man, Mr. Channing, Miss Stone, Mr. Foster, Frederick Douglass, 
Mr. Burleigh, Dr. Alcott, &c. 

The rights demanded for females were the following: 

“1. Education, in Primary and High Schools, Universities, 
Medical, Legal and Theological Institutions, as comprehensive 
and exact as their abilities prompt them to seek, and their capa- 
bilities fit them to receive. 

“9. Partnership in the labors and gains, risks and remuner- 
ations of productive industry, with such limits as are assigned 
by taste, intuitive judgment, or their measure of spiritual and 
shvideal vigor, as tested by requirement. 

“3. A coequal share in the formation and administration of 
Laws—Municipal, State and National, through Legislative As- 
semblies, Courts and Executive offices. 

“4. Such Social and Spiritual Union as will enable them to 
be the guardians of pure and honorable manners—a bigh court 
of appeal, in cases of outrage, which cannot be and are not 
tae by civil and ecclesiastical organizations, as at present 
existing, and a medium of expressing the highest moral and 
spiritual views of justice, dictated by human conscience and 
sanctioned by holy inspirations.” 

One of the principal difficulties in the way of the convention 
was to harmonize the declarations in the Scriptures with the ob- 
jects of the movement; but Miss Brown, who had studied the- 
ology at Oberlin, Mrs. Lucretia Mott and others, attempted to 
show that the passages, “thy desire shall be to thy husband, 
and he shall rule over thee ;” “ wives, submit yourselves to your 
husbands,” and the injunction that women shall keep silence in 
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churches, were capable of an interpretation reconcilable with 
the independence of women. Miss Stone insisted particularly 
on the right of suffrage and the right to hold property ; and that 
women honda be the coequal of man in all the interests and en- 
joyments of human life, and that when she dies it should not be 
written on her gravestone that she is the “ relict” of somebody. 
Since this convention was held, several ladies in different parts 
of the country have taken to the use of short skirts and panta- 
loons. 


25th. The blowing up of a Turkish man-of-war.—the Neiri 
Sheoket, ship of the line, 120 guns, bearing the flag of the grand 
admiral, was totally destroyed by an explosion of its powder 
magazine. The explosion was so powerful that it divided the 
ship into two parts, and blew up the upper deck, with the guns 
and rigging, full twenty-five feet in the air. According to one 
statement, the victims of the disaster were as follows : 

“One commodore (Vice Admiral Mahomed Pacha); 1 su- 
perior officer (the Captain Pacha’s aid-de-camp) ; 6 captains, 
who were on board the admiral’s ship in conference on a point 
of etiquette ; 21 lieutenants; 30 sub-officers; 25 midshipmen, 
including the scholars of the naval academy ; 640 sailors and 
marines ; 70 workmen sent for repairs; 45 hammels, employed 
to raise the anchors; 75 sailors bildagine to other ships, and in 
attendance on their officers ; 50 visitors; and 14 passengers in 
kaiks were sunk while passing the ship at the time of the ex- 
plosion.” 

Deducting the wounded, this account would show a loss of 
about nine hundred lives. Another account states the loss in 
killed at something more than five hundred. The choicest ofli- 
cers and men were on board this ship. 


29th. Admission of California.—This event was celebrated 
with great eclat at San Francisco. 


The Arctic rs, eee ag has been received from 
the Arctic expedition in search of Sir John Franklin. The 
North Star, which went out as a tender-ship to the expedition of 
Sir John Clark Ross, a year and a half ago, returned unexpect- 
edly to Spithead on the 28th of September, bringing dispatches 
from the ey of the four expeditions which went out early this 
year. The Prince Albert, a ship dispatched in July last, under 


Captain Forsyth, to make a special search "ae Brentford 


Bay, returned to Aberdeen on the 29th ult. Dispatches from 
Captain Ommaney, Captain Penny, Sir John Ross, and Captain 
Forsyth, have been published by the admiralty ; but they threw 
little or no light on the fate of the missing voyagers. 
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NoveEMBER. 


1st. Sandwich Islands.—The intelligence from this quarter 
is interesting, and the progress of the kingdom is bo alte by 
Christian nations with some anxiety. It is hoped that the diffi- 
culties with France may be settled amicably. The English Jour- 
nal furnishes the following account of the men who form the pre- 
sent government : 

. The king, Tamehameha IIIL., according to this writer, is a 
man of some education, for a native, and appears to take some 
interest in matters of state. He was formerly addicted to in- 
temperance, but some years since, through the influence of the 
missionaries, abandoned the habit ; but is lately said to have re- 
turned to it. He receives an income of $12,000, besides rents 
from his estates to the amount of probably $25,000 more. All 
the principal departments of government, with but a single ex- 
ception, are filled by foreigners. The minister of finance occu- 

ies the most important post, and exercises the most powerful 
influence. This is Mr. G. P. Judd,* an American, a man of 
good education and sound judgment, and undoubtedly the fittest 
man in the kingdom for the post. The Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs is Mr. R. C. Willie, a Scotchman. He was formerly a 


wealthy merchant, whom a roving disposition brought into the 
Pacific in 1844. He is a clever, social gentleman of nearly fifty 
years of age, who fills the office he holds with decided ability, 
and resolutely declines all ay Es 3 for his services. The 


Minister of the Interior is Mr. John Young, a half-breed, whose 
father was an Englishman. He is about thirty-five years of age, 
and is said to be the handsomest man in the Islands. He does 
no discredit to his post, although like other half-breeds, he can 
hardly be considered as of equal capacity to his European col- 
leagues. The Minister of Public Instruction is Rev. B. Arm- 
strong, until some two years ago a missionary, who is said to be 
the best scholar in the Hawaiian language in the islands. He 
and Mr. Judd, exercise the real government of the islands, which 
could hardly be in better hands. The salary of the ministers is 
$3,000 per annum. 


Destruction of Pilgrims.—A frightful calamity occurred at 
the place of pilgrimage called Herrgott, in Austria. At one of 
the public-houses the pilgrims (of whom there were 3,000 as- 
sembled at Herrgott) were spending the night in eating and 


* Mr. Judd arrived at New York in May last, from Europe, with the Sandwich 
Island Princes, Alexander Liholiho, the heir to the throne, and his brother Lota. 
They speak good English, and were well received in England and France. 
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drinking. While baking the fish the oven took fire. Behind 
the inn were a number of stables and barns, in which hundreds of 
the pilgrims were reposing, and almost all perished in the 
flames. Scarcely half of the pilgrims were saved, and those 
who survived have for the most part been much injured. 


A Forest burnt.—From Poland there is a singular account of 
a forest on fire. Near Cracow, adjoining the line of railway, 
there is a large peat ground, part of which runs below an im- 
mense forest. Some sparks from a locomotive engine were 
blown in that direction, and fell on the peat. A few days after, 
the ground in the forest was found to be very warm, and some 
rumbling and crackling noises were heard. Several large trees 
fell as if cut down by an ax, and the leaves of others withered. 
As it was naturally considered that subterranean fire must be 
burning under the forest, the officers charged with the inspection 
of it caused large trenches to be cut. This conjecture turned 
out to be well-founded, for the fire soon afterward burst forth, 
and still continued its ravages. The forest presented the appear- 
ance of a vast sea of flame, which was every day po: a 
The country round to the extent of six leagues was perfectly 
illuminated. 


The Duke of Wellington.—Recently some particulars con- 
cerning the habits and character of this remarkable man have 
been published, and we select the following as exhibiting the 
simplicity of his life: 

“The sanctum of the Duke of Wellington at Walmer Castle 
is described as a room of but ordinary size, destitute of orna- 
ment, and with but scanty furniture, bearing very much the ap- 
pearance of the apartment of a petty officer in a garrison. On 
the right is an ordinary camp bedstead, with a single horse-hair 
mattress, and destitute of curtains. Over this is a small collec- 
tion of books, comprising the best English classical authors, 
French memoirs, military reports, official publications, and par- 
liamentary papers. In the centre of the room is an ink-stained 
mahogany table, at which the duke is occupied in writing some 
two or three hours each day ; and near this is a smaller pertable 
desk, used for reading or writing while in bed; besides these, 
the furniture of the room consists of some two or three chairs. 
The window looks out upon the sea, and a door opens upon the 
ramparts where, until recently, the duke was always found at 
six o’clock taking his morning walk.” 


25th. Steamboat Explosion—At Tait’s Shoals, on the Ala- 
bama, the steamboat Antoinette Douglass burst her boilers, tear- 
ing the front half of her to pieces. 
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There were about one hundred and twenty-five passengers on 
board, besides the officers and hands, who numbered some forty 
men. The passengers were nearly all asleep at the time of the 
explosion. The front berths, however, were torn to pieces, and 
the steam rushed up, and completely filled and enveloped the 
boat. The most dreadful confusion and alarm, mixed with the 
cries and groans of the wounded, instantly arose. The fire, scat- 
tered by the explosion, had now set the wreck in flames. For- 
tunately, the barge in tow had not been injured, and to this most 
of the survivors escaped. Many, however, jumped overboard 
into the shallow water and reached the shore. 

It so happened that the steamer Arkansas, No. 5, which was 
wooding a short distance above, heard the explosion, and came 
immediately to the relief. She took up the survivors, the killed 
and wounded from the wreck and barge. It was estimated that 
twenty-five persons were killed and twenty-eight wounded. 


26th. Tornado.—At Cape Girardeau, Mo., a terrific tornado 
occurred at this date. Several lives were lost and many persons 
badly wounded. As evidence of the violence of the storm, we 
may state that the wind struck the steamer Saranac, lying at the 
wharf, and in less than five minutes the whole entire cabin, fix- 
tures and furniture, chimney-pipes, and in fact everything above 
the machinery, were blown to pieces. There were some two hun- 
dred plows on the roof—they were thrown hundreds of yards 
from the boat ; part of the rigging was carried on the top of the 
hill, one mile from the boat. The wharf-boat, Champlain, was 
also blown to pieces. The hill-side was literally covered with 
the wreck of the boats. A bell, weighing 300 pounds, was 
blown a hundred and fifty feet from its place, but not broken. 
The stoves in the cabin were blown ashore, after the cabin and 
chimneys went to pieces. 

In the town great damage was done. St. Vincent College, and 
the beautiful house of B. M. Horrell, in ruins; the convent of 
the Catholic church, and all the buildings near it, gone; the 
Methodist church, and every building from that to the bridge, 
more or lessinjured. Buildings were blown down in every direc- 
tion. Mothers with their children running wildly about, uttering 
the most heart-rending cries of distress. 


Elections and public meetings.—Several important elections 
were held this month in the United States, and large union and 
anti-slavery meetings convened at various points, which we have 
noticed in the history of this period. 
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DEcEMBER. 


2d.—The second session of the Thirty-first Congress com- 
menced at Washington. Hon. W. R. King, of Alabama, Pre- 
sident of the Senate, called that body to order, when forty 
members appeared and took their seats. The House of Repre- 
sentatives was called to order by the Speaker, Hon. Howell Cobb, 
of Georgia, and one hundred and sixty members answered to 
their names. Committees were appointed to wait on the Pre- 
sident of the United States, to inform him that the houses were 
organized and ready to receive any communication he was pleas- 
ed to make. Soon the annual message of the President was 
received and read. The message with the accompanying docu- 
ments, and the proceedings of the early part of the session, will 
be found in this volume. 


Christian Religion in Turkey —A letter from Mr. Dwight, at 
Constantinople, dated December 4th, communicates the impor- 
tant information that through the unremitted efforts of Sir Strat- 
ford Canning, a firman or imperial charter has been obtained, 
regularly incorporating the Protestants of Turkey as a distinct 
community, entitled to all the privileges and immunities of any 
other nation under the Mussulman domination. This is consider- 
ed an important step, as affecting their civil position in the em- 
pire. Upon their reception of this charter, the missionaries 
repaired in a body to the palace of the Grand Vizier, to tender 
him their thanks for so high a favor. Thirteen of the leading 
members of the Protestant community also called on Sir Strat 
ford Canning. The meeting is represented as having been a very 
affecting one. The ambassador himself betrayed evidence of 
deep emotion. 

It is true that the Protestants have been recognized as a dis- 
tinct community for three years past, and their complaints have 
always received respectful consideration by the Porte; but no 
regular imperial act of incorporation had taken place, and no 
pledge of permanent protection had been’extended by the gov- 
ernment. Mr. Dwight says :— 

“‘ The present enlightened administration of Turkey, stimulated 
by the energetic influence of Sir Stratford Canning, has been 
sufficient to secure to the Protestants their civil rights in most 
cases; though a change of administration might at any time 
have turned the scale, and thrown them again into the power of 
their enemies. The firman now obtained, being from the Sultan 
himself, and placed in their own hands, gives all the stability and 
permanency to their civil organization that the older Christian 
communities enjoy.” 
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The great problem of religious toleration in Turkey, as it affects 
the Protestants, is now considered as solved—a result little ex- 
pected a few years ago. 


Christianity in China and Japan.—Dr. Gutzlaff, who has been 
preaching at Berlin and at Potsdam, on behalf of the Chinese 
mission, expressed a confident hope that the emperor of Japan 
will be converted to Christianity. 

This missionary commenced his labors about thirty years ago. 
He has been on a journey through Europe, with the object to es- 
tablish a Christian union for the evangelization of China. In 

rson he hardly realizes the usual romantic idea of a missionary 
Sere. He is short and stout, with a ruddy face, broad mouth, 
and eyelids sleepily closed. His voice is strong and not pleasant ; 
and he gesticulates violently. It has been often remarked that 
persons who have long resided among the American Indians, be- 
come assimilated to them in personal appearance. A similar 
assimilation would seem to have taken place in the person of 
Gutzlaff. His features have assumed an aspect so thoroughly 
Chinese, that he is usually taken by them for a fellow country- 
man. 


A North-western Hunt.—The Hon. Edward Stuart Wortley, 
and the Hon. W. Coke, of Queen Victoria’s Guards, have lately 
arrived at St. Louis, after an absence of about five months on a 
hunt in the buffalo range of the Red river of the North. The 
party to which they belonged have been unusually successful in 
the chase, having killed—or, more properly, murdered—on a 
single drive, two hundred buffalo cows. The company consisted 
of eighty horsemen, principally half breeds, and traversed the 
range far northwest of Devil’s Lake. The party, in their excur- 
sion, visited Pembina, Selkirk Settlement, and Fort Garry, and 
learned from the census recently taken, that Pembina, with 
the settlement attached, contained 1,200 inhabitants, and Fort 
Garry, the English trading post, with its environs, about 
3,000. The country was quiet, and the people as prosperous as 
could be. Owing to commercial usurpations and restrictions 
imposed on them by the Hudson’s Bay Company, the population 
of Selkirk was in a state of partial revolt, which, it was thought, 
would break out openly, unless the English government should 
remove their grievances. English emigration to the American 
possessions in that quarter was increasing. It is reported that 
the Indians had burnt the whole country on the plains, and that 
large war parties were moving in every direction. 


Charity —Miss Howard, of York Place, England, has assign- 
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ed over to trustees £45,000, for the erection of twenty-one houses 
on her property at Pinner, near Harrow, in the form of a cres- 
cent ; the centre-house for the trustees, the other twenty houses 
for the use of twenty widows, who are to occupy them free of 
rent and taxes, and also to receive £50 a-year clear of all deduc- 
tions. The widows of naval men, to have the preference, then 
those of military men, and, lastly, those of clergymen. This is 
justly chronicled as an act of munificent charity. 


19th.—Steamboat Disasters—The steamboat South America 
was burned near Bayou Sara, La., and thirty persons lost their 
lives. A short time previous, the steamboat Anglo-Norman 
burst her boiler, near New Orleans, and twenty or thirty per- 
sons were killed. 


Locust Year—The following announcement has been made 

for the year 1851 :— 
The seventeen year locusts will appear this year in all those 
arts of Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Delaware, em- 
raced in the following boundaries :—Commencing at the Dela- 
ware river, near Germantown, Pennsylvania; thence southwest- 
erly to the Blue Ridge of the Alleghany Mountains, along the 
east side of the ridge to Loudoun and Fauquier counties, Vir- 
Binia ; thence easterly through a portion of Fairfax, across the 

otomac above Georgetown, through Montgomery and upper 
portion of the Anne Arundel counties, Maryland, to the Pataps- 
co, along the north side of the Patapsco to the Chesapeake bay ; 
thence to Havre de Grace, through to Cecil county, and Delaware, 
to the Delaware river, up the west side of that river to the be- 

inning. These boundaries are nearly correct, as they appeared 
in 1834, though they may now vary. They will begin to leave 
the ground about the 20th May, a few days earlier or later, ac- 
cording to the weather. From the 1st to the 10th of April, 
their chambers may be uncovered by simply shaving off an 
inch or two of the surface soil with a spade, in any place where 
trees or shrubbery stood in 1834. They will resemble small 
auger holes, two to four inches apart; and the grub or larve 
may now be found by digging a foot or two deep in the same 
situations. Those who have valuable shrubbery will do well to 
protect it by covering it with cheap gauze, from the 1st to the 
20th of June. They do no other , Sa than that of causing 
the death of the small twigs, by their perforations for depositing 
their eggs. 


23d.—Storms.—A terrible gale visited the Atlantic sea board 
at this date, extending from Georgia to Maine, and occasioned 
great destruction of property. 
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The steamship Ohio was at sea and sprung a leak, by which her 
fires were extinguished, and but for the day and night efforts of 
the passengers, she must have gone down. 

e celebrated vocalist Jenny Lind was also at sea during this 
gale, on her passage from Wilmington to Charleston, and it was 
reported that the vessel in which she was, had foundered. But her 
safe arrival was soon after announced. 


Conflagrations.—Several destructive fires occurred about this 
time. At Fredericton, New Brunswick, three hundred houses 
were destroyed. At Yagoo, Mississippi, $200,000 worth of pro- 
perty. The Insane Asylum at Augusta, Maine, was burnt, and 
sixteen persons lost their lives. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, two 
a were destroyed. The Ledger office in Philadelphia was 

urnt. 


California Gold.—The Empire City and Cherokee steamers 
both arrived during the current month, having each of them on 
board about $2,000,000 in gold dust. The Ohio also had 
$1,000,000 on board. 


The Cuban Invaders.—The persons charged with having been 
engaged in the Cuban expedition were arraigned before the 


United States Circuit Court at New Orleans on the 16th Decem- 
ber. The following appeared to answer to their names :— 

Gen. Narciso Lopez, Colonel Theodore O’Hara, Colonel John 
Picket, Major Thomas J. Hawkins, Colonel W. H. Bell, Captain 
A. J. Lewis, Colonel Robert Wheate, John Henderson, L. J. 
Sigur, Esq., and General D. Augustin. Those who did not ap- 

ear were A. Ganayles, Governor Quitman, John O'Sullivan, 
ajor Bunch, Peter Smith, and N. D. Haden. 
eneral Lopez plead in abatement to the indictment, on the 
ground that the grand jury had been illegally drawn and impan- 
neled, as did also Messrs. Sigur and Augustin. The others put 
in the plea of not guilty. 

General Quitman, for whose arrest a warrant was issued by the 
court, at first hesitated to obey, but afterwards resigned his office 
of governor, and submitted to the requirements of the law. 

General Henderson’s trial was proceeded with and resulted in 
the failure of the prosecution to procure a conviction. The dis- 
trict attorney withdrew all the suits, and the parties arrested were 
discharged. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 


Juty, 1850. 


1st. Intelligence was received of the death in India of Rev. 
Aponrram Jupson, D.D., who is known to all the world as the 
oldest and one of the most laborious missionaries in foreign lands. 
He left the United States for Calcutta in 1812, and has devoted 
the whole of his life since that time to making Christianity known 
in Burmah. He translated the Bible into the language of the 
country, besides compiling a dictionary of it, and performing an 
immense amount of other literary labor in addition to regular 
preaching of the gospel and the discharge of other pastoral du- 
ties. Dr. Judson was attached to the Baptist church, but his 
memory will be held in the profoundest veneration, as his labors 
have been cheered and sustained, by Christians of all denomina- 
tions. He was a man of ability, of learning, and of intense de- 
votion to the welfare of his fellow-men. 


1st. At Longwood, near Natchez, Mississippi, Hon. S. S. 


Prentiss, at the age of forty-three. He was a native of Portland, 
Maine, whence he emigrated to Mississippi about the year 1826. 
He started in life there as teacher of a school, but soon displayed 
his eminent abilities, and rapidly rose to legal and political dis- 
tinction. He was elected, with Mr. Word, to the twenty-fifth 
Congress, at the second election in 1838, having maintained a 
contest in the House of Representatives for the seats occupied 
by Messrs. Claiborne and Gholson, wherein he made for himself 
at once a national reputation. He had attained to high rank as 
a lawyer and was especially distinguished for his oratorical pow- 
ers. His brilliant qualities of mind, his abounding wit, genial 
temper, generosity and bravery, made him a general favorite. 
His oratory, especially before the people, was unequalled in 
copious diction, unlimited pondered 3 of the most beautiful and 
appropriate imagery, and a perfect control of the feelings of his 
auditors. 


At Berlin, Prussia, Jonn Avevstvs Wiir1am Neanner, first 
professor of theology in the Royal University of Berlin. Ne- 
ander was born at Gdéttingen, on the 16th of January, 1789,— 
and was consequently upwards of sixty-one when he died. He 
studied at Halle and Gottingen; and at the early age of twenty- 
three was appointed professor at Heidelberg. Neander has pub- 
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lished a great number of works :—among which may be named, 
“ Memoirs of the History of Christianity and of the Christian 
Life,” “ A History of St. Bernard and his time,” “ A History of 
St. Chrysostom and of the origin of the Eastern Church,” the 
“ Development and Explanation of the various Gnostic Systems,” 
and a “‘ History of the Establishment and Government of the 
Church by the Apostles.” 


38d. In England, Sm Roserr Peet, late prime minister of Great 
Britain, and one of the first statesmen of the age. He was born 
February 5th, 1788, in a little cottage, near Chamber Hall. His 
father, the first Sir Robert Peel, was one of the house of Peel and 
Yates, cotton manufacturers, who in 1803 employed 15,000 per- 
sons and paid £40,000 a-year duty on their fabrics. The im- 
mense wealth of this gentleman, which descended to his son, 
may be estimated from the fact that his personal property was 
sworn at £1,200,000. The subject of this notice, the late baro- 
net, received the rudiments of his education at Bury, whence he 
was removed to Harrow and was a fellow student with Lord 
Byron, who predicted his future eminence. In 1808 he took the 
honor of double-first-class at Oxford and the next year having 
attained his majority he entered the House of Commons. The 
immense wealth of his father gave him great advantages, for in 
1810 he was selected to second the address in reply to the royal 
speech. Soon after he became under Secretary of State, and at 
twenty-six years of age was appointed Secretary for Ireland. In 
1820 he married the daughter of Gen. Sir John Floyd, by whom 
he had five sons and two daughters. In 1822 he was appointed 
to the head of the Home Office. From this place he retired in 
1827; but returned to it again in 1828, when the Duke of Wel- 
lington came into power, and in conjunction with his noble friend 
repealed the disabilities of the Roman Catholics. In 1830, on 
the death of his father, he succeeded to an enormous estate and 
the baronetcy. He was at this time assailed on all sides by the 
clamors of the high tory party to which he belonged, and which 
he was said to have betrayed; but, nothing daunted, he dis- 
played all the resources of his statesmanship in concentrating the 
new conservative party. In 1834 he was called to oftice and was 
as remarkable for his liberal tendencies as for his command of 
temper and spirit of general conciliation. In 1841, Sir R. Peel 
again entered office; and—though he undeniably was enabled to 
do so by the protectionist party, by the force of circumstances, 
the stagnation of commerce, the failure of the crops, and the 
famine in Ireland—he opened the ports, and repealed the corn- 
laws forever, to the astonishment of the world, and in opposition 
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to all the opinions of his life; this was in 1845. Thus he opposed 
for eighteen years the repeal of the Roman Catholic disabilities 
and at last carried it in spite of his party—for thirty years he 
defended the corn-laws and then repealed them. It is therefore 
clear that his final measures were concessions to the force of 
events. He was by education and preference a tory ; by neces- 
sity he became a progressionist. His wisdom lay in the conces- 
sion. 

On the 29th of June, 1850, this distinguished statesman fell 
from his horse and was so severely injured that he died on the 
Tuesday night following. On this salenchaly event the London 
Times remarked: “Strange that, on the bloodless field of states- 
manship, death should so often come with the suddenness, the 
violence, and the anguish of war! Chatham fell fighting. His 
still greater son sank under the news of Austerlitz. Perceval 
was assassinated on the threshold of the House, his hand filled 
with papers, and a speech on his tongue. Castlereagh’s end was 
still more awful. Romilly, too, was a statesman as well as a 
lawyer. Lord Liverpool was struck down in the midst of his 
duties. Canning fell suddenly while soaring in the pride of his 
might. Huskisson perished terribly in the midst of his former 
colleagues. Bentinck aspired to be a statesman, and died in full 
health, without a moment’s warning. But who would have 
thought that Peel would one day be added to the list ¢” 

The Economist thus sums up his character: “ Sir Robert Peel 
was a scholar and a liberal and discerning patron of the arts. 
Though not social, he was a man of literary interests and of ele- 
gant and cultivated tastes. 

“He was no holiday or dilettanti statesman. His industry 
was prodigious, and he seemed actually to love work. 

‘“* This was always done in a masterly and business style, which 
testified to the conscientious diligence he had bestowed on it. 
By his unblemished private character, by his unrivalled admin- 
istrative ability, by his vast public services, his unwavering mod- 
eration, he had impressed not only England, but the world at 
large, with a respect and confidence nok as few attain.” 


8th. In England, Apotrnus Freprricx, Duke of Cambridge, 
‘seventh son of George III. 


9th. At the Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C., Genera 
Zacuary Taytor, President of the United States, in the 66th 
year of his age. See p. 469, vol. 4, for an obituary notice of this 
distinguished man. 


At Philadelphia, Apam Ramage, the pioneer in the improve: 
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ment of printing-presses. He was a native of Scotland, and 
eighty years old. The Ramage press was an important step 
in the progress of printing. 


17th. At Talbotton, Georgia, Mrs. Exizanern M. Wurrr, wife 
of the Rev. R. M. White of Savannah, and daughter of Judge 
Stryker, formerly of Buffalo, N. Y., in her 31st year. 

Few ladies have been gifted in a more eminent degree with 
the charms of person od of mind than Mrs. White. She had a 
winning grace and strength of character that secured the love 
and respect of all who knew her. Especially was her loss felt in 
Savannah, the place of her residence, where she had ministered 
much to the poor and the sick, and where a large circle of 
friends loved and honored the sweetness and steadiness of 
her nature and the purity of her life. Herdeath, which occurred 
after a protracted and severe sickness, was a remarkable instance 
of the triumph and hope of the Christian. The announcement 
of her approachin joa was received with composure, and hav- 
ing resigned herself with unshaken faith to the will of God, she 
patiently and calmly awaited the summons of death. 


19th. On the south shore of Long Island, Saran Marcarer 


Futier, Countess D’Ossoxt, at the age of 40. She was drowned 
with her husband, the Count Giovanni D’Ossoli, and child, in 
the wreck of the ship Elizabeth of Leghorn. She was the eldest 
daughter of Hon. Timothy Fuller, formerly a lawyer of Boston, 
but more recently a resident of Cambridge, and was remarka- 
ble for her thorough intellectual cultivation, being familiar with 
both the ancient and most of the modern languages and their 
literature—for the vigor and natural strength of her mind—for 
her conversational powers, and for her enthusiastic devotion to 
letters and art. At eight years of age she wrote Latin verse. 
Among her writings are “ Summer on the Lakes,” “ Woman in 
the Nineteenth Century,” and “ Papers on Literature and Art.” 
Her work on “Italy in 1848,” was lost with her in the wreck. 


Aveust, 1850. 


18th. In France, M. Batzac, a distinguished French 
writer, at the age of 51. He was originally a journeyman 
ag at Tours, his native place. His earlier works obtained a 
air measure of success, but it was not until after many years’ 
apprenticeship, either anonymously or under assumed cognomens, 
that he ventured to communicate his name to the public. And 
no sooner was the name given than it became popular—and in a 
little while famous—famous not in France alone, but all over 
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Europe. His success was almost as brilliant as that of Walter 
Scott himself. In addition to his romances, Balzac wrote some 
theatrical pieces, and for a while edited and contributed a good 
deal to the Revue Parisienne. Since the revolution Balzac pub- 
lished nothing, but was engaged in visiting the battle-fields of 
Germany and Russia, and in piling up materials for a series of 
volumes, to be entitled Scenes de la Vie Militaire. 


26th. At Claremont, England, Louis Pumrrr, the late king 
of the French, at the age of 77. 

He was born in Paris, October 5, 1773, and was the eldest son 
of Philippe Joseph, Duke of Orleans, known to the world by the 
soubriquet of Philippe Egalité. His education was intrusted to 
Madame de Genlis, under whose direction he made himself 
familiar with the English, German, and Italian languages, and 
with the ordinary branches of scientific knowledge. In 1792, 
being then Duke de Chartres, he made his first campaign against 
the Austrians, fighting at Valmy and Jemappes. His father was 
executed January 21, 1793, and he was summoned with Gen. 
Dumouriez, before the committee of Public Safety, seven 
months after. Both, however, fled, and escaped to Austria. 
His life was afterward a series of adventures. He traveled on 
foot through Norway, Sweden, and Denmark ; and afterward in 
1796 went to America where he was joined by his brothers, with 
whom he made a journey over the United States. He visited 
Mount Vernon, and became intimate with Washington. In 
1800 he went to England and lived in comparative quiet for 
some time at Twickenham. He afterward resided at Palermo, 
where he gained the affections of the Princess Amelia, daughter 
of the king of the two Sicilies, whom he married in 1809. On 
the abdication of Napoleon he returned to Paris and took posses- 
sion of his family estates. For many years the education of his 
family engaged his attention; but in 1830 a revolution occurred 
which resulted in his elevation to the throne. The deposition of 
Charles X. was followed by a provisional government, at the 
head of which were La Fayette, Tefitte, Thiers, &¢., who invited 
the Duke to accept the oftice of Lieutenant-General. On the 
7th of August, the throne was declared vacant, and the next 
day the Chamber of Deputies went in a body and offered the 
crown to the Duke of Orleans. His formal acceptance took 
place on the 9th, and he became king of the French. His reign 
was marked by sagacity and upright intentions. He committed 
the unpardonable error, however, of leaving the people entirely 
out of his account, and endeavoring to fortify himself by allying 
his children to the reigning families of Europe. He married his 
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eldest son, Ferdinand, Duke of Orleans, to the Princess Helen 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; his daughter, Louisa, to Leopold, 
King of the Belgians ; his son Louis, Duke of Nemours, to the 
Princess Victoria of Saxe Coburg Gotha; his daughter Clemen- 
tina to Prince Augustus of Saxe Coburg Gotha ; his son Francis, 
Prince of Joinville, to the Princess Frances Caroline of Brazil; 
his son, the Duke of Aumale, to the Princess Caroline of Sa- 
lerno; and his son Antony, Duke of Montpensier, to Louisa, sis- 
ter and heir presumptive of the reigning Queen of Spain. Dut 
these royal alliances served him not in the day of his distress. 
The fatal 24th of February, 1848, came, and swept away the 
throne he had taken so much pains to consolidate, and he signed 
his act of abdication, accepting the regency of the Duchess of 
Orleans. Tis subsequent fate is familiar to all. His flight from 
Paris to the sea-shore; his escape in disguise to England ; his 
kind reception in that country, are well known. He met death 
with great composure. 

30th. At New York, Joun Inman, late Editor of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser, at the age of 47. Mr. Inman was educated for 
the bar, and practiced Jaw for some years in New York; but 
left the profession for the more congenial labors of literature. 
He was engaged for some years upon the New York Mirror, and 
soon after became associated with Colonel Stone, in the editorial 
conduct of the Commercial Advertiser. Upon the death of that 
gentleman in 1847, Mr. Inman became the principal editor, and 
held that post, discharging its duties with ability, skill, and un- 
wearied assiduity, until failing health compelled him to relin- 
quish it during the last spring. He wrote frequently for the 
reviews and magazines, and sustained confidential relations, as 
critic and literary adviser, to the house of Harper & Brothers. 
He was a man of decided talent, of extensive information, great 
industry and of unblemished character. 


SEPTEMBER, 1850. 


8th. At Louisville, Kentucky, Bisnor H. B. Bascom, of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was in many respects 
one of the most influential and distinguished members of the 
large denomination to which he belonged. He enjoyed a very 
wide reputation for eloquence, and was universally regarded, by 
all who ever heard him, as one of the most brilliant and effective 
of American orators. His labors in the service of the chureh 
have been long, arduous, and successful. He has exerted a 
wide influence, and has exerted it in behalf of the noblest and 
most important of all interests. His death occasioned profound 
and universal regret. 

VOL. V. 12 
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OcToBeR, 1850. 


3d. At Quebec, Josepn Sianay, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Quebec. He was born in that city, November 8, 1778, 
appointed Coadjutor of Quebec and Bishop of Fussala the 15th 
of December, nae and was femestre under that title the 
20th of May, 1827. He succeeded to the See of Quebec thie 
19th of February, 1833, and was elevated to the dignity of 
Archbishop by Pope Gregory XVI., on the 12th of July, 1844, 
and received the “ Pallium” during ‘the ensuing month. 


11th. At Ostend, Louisa Marta Isapetta, Queen of the Bel- 
gians, and eldest daughter of Louis Philippe, King of the F rench. 
She was born at Palermo on the 3d of April, 1812. In 1832 
she married Leopold, King of the Belgians, by whom she had 
three children. Queen Victoria and Queen Louisa were deat 
and intimate friends; they were frequently together, and ween 
absent corresponded. Louisa was the favorite child of her 
father, and he often listened to and acknowledged the benefits of 
her counsel, She received with fortitude and resignation the 
summons to lay down her earthly crown. 


12¢h. At Lisbon, Portugal. The Duxe or Patme na, in his 
69th year. The deceased duke was a lineal descendant of Al- 
phonso IIL., King of Portugal, and also of the ducal house of Hol- 
stein, and filled a large space in the history of his country with 
the record of his acts. His principal diplomatic achievement 
was his representing Portugal at the Congress of Vienna, from 
which, but for his spirited note to Lord Castlereagh, of the 30th 
of September, 1815, it was the intention of the great powers to 
have excluded the secondary states of Europe. When the rev 
olution broke out in Brazil in 1820, he went out to Rio Janciro, 
in hopes of being able to serve his sovereign, but finding his ad- 
vice neglected, he returned to Lisbon. He was mixed up with 
most of the events in the various revolutions of his country, but 
whether in or out of power, he was always respected, ev en by 
his enemies. He was long minister from his court to that of St. 
James’s. In domestic life he is highly spoken of as an affection- 
ate husband and father, a good friend, and kind master ; and his 
hand was ever open to afford relief to the necessitous. 


At St. Cuthbert, Mrs. Marcarer pr Francour, widow of the 
late Sir J. C. D. de Lafreniere, at the age of 100 years and 5 
months. She was 8 years and 7 months old at the taking of 
Quebee by the English forces, at she perfectly recollected the 
events of those days, when the French families left their cottages 
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and retired to the woods, carrying under their arms their chil- 
dren, and taking with them their household furniture and cattle. 
She preserved to the last the use of her senses, memory, and in- 
tellectual faculties of mind. She left to lament her loss 9 chil- 
dren, 66 grandchildren, 142 great-grandchildren, and 3 great- 
great-grandchildren, 7 v5 nephews, and 56 sons of nephews. 


In Germany, Cuartes Rorrman, the distinguished Bavarian 
artist and painter to the King. He had been sent by King 
Ludwig to Italy and to Greece to depict the scenery and 
monuments of those countries. His pictures of the Temple of 
Juno Lucina, Girgenti, the theatre of Taormina, &c., have never 
been excelled, and the king has characterized them by illustra- 
tive poems. The Grecian monuments which Rottman sketched 
in 1835 and 1836 are destined for the new Pinakotheka; and 
the Battle-Field of Marathon is spoken of as a wonderful compo- 
sition. The frescoes of Herr Rottman adorn the ceiling of the 
upper story of the palace at Munich. 


24th. In Virginia. Hon. Isaac R. Dovetas, Judge of the 
13th Circuit of Virginia, at his residence near Charlestown, in 
the 61st year of his age—a period of life which qualified him 
to be most useful in his high office, and when from the apparent 
robustness of his constitution he might fairly look forward to 
many years of joyous existence. To his high judicial character, 
Judge Douglas united qualities which endeared him to a com- 
munity which he adorned, and concentrated the devoted affec- 
tions of a family, to whom his loss is irreparable. 


27th. In Nova Scotia. — Rev. Joun Inauts, D.D., Bishop 
of Nova Scotia, in his 73d yea He was the son of the Right 
Rey. Charles Inglis, D.D., the first Bishop of Nova Scotia, and 
received his edue: ation at King’ s College, Windsor, in that settle- 
ment, and was consecrated in 1825. Nova Scotia was the first 
Colonial see founded by Great Britain, and the diocese includes, 
besides the county w hich gives its name, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward’s Island. The annual stipend is £2,400. 


At Philadelphia, Rev. Sereno E. Dwicur, D.D., formerly 
President of Hamilton College. He was a powerful and efficient 
minister of the Gospel—alws ays popular as a preacher and also 
well known as a writer, particularly as the author of the life of 
his relative Jonathan E dws rds, which caused him to visit Europe, 
having received from his father, the President of Yale ¢ ollege, a 
dying | injunction to spare no pains in making a complete memoir 
of President Edwards. He was for many years minister at Park 
Street Church, Boston. 
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At New Orleans, Joun M‘Donoan, at the age of 7 bor: aman of 
immense wealth and of eccentric character. He was a native of 
Baltimore and removed to New Orleans in 1800. He was a 
miser in every sense of the word. Denying to himself the com- 
forts and agreeable associations of life, his sole object seemed to 
be to amass wealth. He bought largely of waste lands. In the 
prosecution of his legal rights he knew no pity, no liberality. 
To his relations he preserv ed a studied and cold silence, and cut 
them off with a mere pittance by his will. He had immense 
possessions and at his death was worth several millions of dollars. 
He bequeathed a great portion of his large estate in trust for the 
establishment of an eleemosynary institution in his native State. 


Novemser, 1850. 


3d. At. Ballston Spa, N. Y., Hon. Samver Youne, at the 
age of 72. He was for many years a Canal Commissioner in 
the State of New York, and a prominent politician. He was 
twice a State Senator for four years, and for three years Secretary 
of State. He carried into ail the stations he has filled signal 
ability and unquestioned rectitude. He was a man of strong 
prejudices, violent temper and implacable resentments, but a 
patriot and a warin friend of educational improvement, and did 
the cause good service while Secretary of State. 


At Newark, N. J., Henry T. Ronryson, the lithographist and 
earicaturist. He was an Englishman, and made money by the 
practice of his art in this country: but at last was impoverished 
by the seizure of nude and indecent prints found in his posses- 
sion, and by other causes. 


6th. At Berlin, Counr Branpensvrc, the Prussian Minister. 
Tle was an illegitimate son of the grandfather of the present 
King of Prussia, born in 1792. He was educated for the army, 
and “passed through various stages of promotion, until 1843, 
when he was appointed gener al in command of the 8th corps 
@Varmée. The same year, “when the cause of his master seemed 
irretrievably lost in the revolutionary storm, he took the helm of 
government, and under his guidance the storm was weathered. 
His death was probably oce asioned by chagrin at the result of 
the Warsaw Conference, where Austria gained a complete tri- 
umph over Prussia. 


10th. In Tennessee, Erwan Arexanper, at the age of 90. THe 
was born and raised in Mecklenburg, N.C. At the age of 16 
17 years he entered the revolutionary army as a volunteer. 
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and served for several months, enduring many of the trials and 
toils incident to “the times that tried men’s souls.” Ie was a 
living witness, until his death, of the authenticity of the Meck- 
lenburg declaration of independence, and it was his glory and 
boast, that although he was but a mere boy when it was made, it 
was signed by six Alexanders, all of whom were his kindred, and 
true to its sacred pledges. 


At Philadelphia, Commonorre Jacon Jones, of the United 
States Navy. He was in the 83d year of his age, and stood 
nearly at the head of the list of post captains, Commodores 
Barron and Stewart only preceding him. He was a native of 
Delaware, and one of the number who, in the war of 1812, con- 
tributed to establish the naval renown of our country. For the 
gallant manner in which, while in command of the brig Wasp, 
he captured the British brig Frolic, of superior force, he was 
voted a sword by each of the States of Delaware, Massachusetts, 
and New York. He was, until recently, the Governor of the 
Naval Asylum, near Philadelphia. 


19th. At Frankfort, Kentucky, Hon. Ricuarn M. Jonnson, 
late Vice-President of the United States. He was about seventy 
years of age. In 1807 he was chosen a member of the House of 
Representatives, which post he held twelve years. In 1813 he 
raised 1,000 men, to fight the British and Indians in the North- 
west. In the campaign which followed, he served gallantly 
under Gen. Harrison as Colonel of his regiment. At the battle 
of the Thames, he distinguished himself by breaking the line of 
the British infantry. The fame of killing Tecumseh, in this bat- 
tle, has been given to Colonel Johnson. In 1819 he was trans- 
ferred from the House of Representatives to the Senate, to serve 
out an unexpired term. When that expired, he was re-chosen, 
and thus remained in the Senate till 1829. Then, another re- 
election being impossible, he went back into the House, where 
he remained till 1839, when he became Vice-President under 
Mr. Van Buren. In 1829, the Sunday Mail agitation being 
brought before the House, he, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads, presented a report against the sus- 
pension of mails on Sunday. He was also a strenuous advocate 
of the abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

Decemper, 1850. 

10th. At Aleppo, Gen. Bem, the Hungarian patriot, who fled with 
Kossuth and others to Turkey, where he embraced the Mahome- 
tan faith, and became an officer in the service of the Sultan. He 
was said to be fifty-six years of age, but appeared much older. 
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The rites at his burial were thus described :—The washings 
ended, the body was wound in a sheet, and placed in a coftin, at 
the foot of which hung his fez. A colored shawl was spread 
over the coffin. A military interment is a thing unknown in 
Turkey ; however, on this occasion, Kerim Pasha, the command- 
ant, the French and English Consuls, many officers, and an im- 
mense crowd of soldiers, assembled. 


16th. At Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, ConsrantrinE Anvorne 
Brrren, Esq., in the 84th year of his age. 

Mr. Beelen came to this country with his father and mother, 
the Baron and Baroness de Beelen de Bertholf, the former of 
whom was appointed by the Emperor of Austria, Joseph the 
Second, to proceed to the United States in a public capacity, 
soon after the peace of °83, and in that capacity resided with 
his lady at Philadelphia for a considerable time. On the ter- 
mination of his commission, political difficulties at home pre- 
vented their return, whereupon they remained in this country, and 
died here. They were buried at a small and beautiful chapel in 
the interior of this State, erected by the Baron at his own ex- 
pense. 

The son went to Pittsburgh at an early age, where he married 
and passed his life. 


23d. At Chester, New Hampshire, Hon. Samver Bert, at 
the age of 81. He was educated at the ancient University of 
Dartmouth, and, after leaving it, entered the profession of thie 
law, having pursued its study under the direction of the elder 
Judge Samuel Dana. After presiding in both branches of the 
State Legislature, he was appointed a Judge of the Superior Court, 
in 1816, and remained upon the bench of that court till 181%. 
He held the office of Governor of New Hampshire from 1819 to 
1823, and that of Senator in the United States Congress from 
1823 to 1835. 


29th. In Scotland, W. H. Maxwe tt, author of the Wild Sports 
of the West, and other works. His generally vigorous health 
had, of late, broken down, and he crept into the retirement of 
this secluded village to die. He had been, in early life, a captain 
in the British army; he subsequently entered the church, and 
was some years prebendary at Balla, a wild Connaught church 
living, without any congregation or cure of souls attached to it; 
though it afforded what he was admirably capable of dealing 
with, plenty of game. Of a warm-hearted, kind, and manly 
temperament, he made friends of all who came within the range 
of his wit, or the circle of his acquaintance. He was the found- 
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er of that school which counts the “ Harry Lorrequiers” and 
others among its humble disciples ; but “The Story of My Life,” 
and “ Wild Sports of the West,” will not be easily surpassed in 
the peculiar qualities of that gay, off-hand, and rollicking style 
of penmanship, of which he was the originator. 


At Burlington, New Jersey, Hon. Garrer D. Watt, at the 
age of sixty-seven. T'rom 1834 to 1842 he was a member of the 
Senate of the United States, and exhibited in the discharge of 
the duties of that office, talents of a high order. He was at one 
time elected, by the legislature, governor of New Jersey, but de- 
clined to accept it. His sterling worth, talents and acquirements, 
won for him the esteem and respect of all who knew him. 


APPENDIX TO CHRONICLE OF 1850. 


Signs of the Times.—Bruno Bauer, the master spirit of German 
philosophy, and professor in one of the German Colleges, has not only 
attacked orthodoxy, but in three volumes of criticisin on the evangelists, 
represents the gospels as of no higher historical value than Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia, or Fenelon’s Telemachus, and doubts even whether such a 
person as Jesus Christ ever existed, 

The Iearian community at Nauvoo, Illinois, founded by M. Cabet, a 
French gentleman, is represented as in @ very flourishing condition. 
They number nearly five hundred persons, and have all things in com- 
mon. Sunday is devoted to amusement, to dances, vaudevilles, &e. 
They have no religious ceremonies on that day or at any time. 

The Mormon Society is increasing in numbers aud wealth. The dis- 
ciples of Joe Smith and the Golden Bible , may now be said to constitute 
a nation, governed by laws founded upon the doctrines of their peculiar 
sect. 

The popular delusions of the day, connected with mesmerism and 
psychology, still find believers and advocates, and from recent demon- 
strations are fast verging towards infidelity. Andrew Jackson Davis, 
the noted clairvoyant, has issued a declaration of independence from 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in which he rejects all revelation but nature, 
and affirms that human reason is the only safe guide and unerring expo- 
nent of nature. He denounces Christian theology, and assigns fourteen 
causes for doing so. He proclaims that heaven is only attainable by 
selfdevelopment and self-harmonization, and that he and his associates 
are “not merely disciples to the science of human magnetism and to its 
sublime and spiritual phenomena; not merely anti-slavery, anti-capital 
punishment and nen reformers ; not merely social, philosophic al and 
religious reformers ; but the germinal constituents of a harmonious bro- 
therhood !” 
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The Roman Catholics, under the spiritual rule of the Pontifex Maximus, 
Pio IX., are gaining proselytes, and filling England and America with 
new dignitaries. The late creations of Cardinals and Archbishops have 
been noticed in a preceding page, and we gather from recent statements 
that in England, Wales and Scotland they have 680 chapels, 898 priests, 
11 colleges, and 154 convents ; a much larger force than was supposed. 

The Protestant denominations are also flourishing. New and mag- 
nificent churches are being erected everywher re—popular preachers are 
drawing immense crowds tohear them. ‘The anniversaries of benevolent 
institutions are largely attended, and vast sums of money contributed 
to support them. In India, the missionary establishments are sustained 
upon a grand and i imposing scale; in China, Christianity is obtaining a 
foothold ; in the Turkish dominions, Protestants have received chartered 
rights ; in the Sandwich Islands, the once poor and humble missionaries 
are now the political directors of a kingdom and the dignitaries of a 
court. Bible Societies meantime are sending the Scriptures to all parts 
of the earth, translated into every language. Recently it was stated at 
a meeting of the American Bible Society, that Bibles had been sent 
abroad in the Dutch, Danish, Portuguese, Spanish, aad French lan- 
guages ; that the Chinese version was completing, (the word Shin being 
used to designate the Divine being); that Bibles in several languages 
were transmitted to Hayti, in Grebe, to West Africa, in the Ojibwa to 
the Indians ; and English Bibles had been distributed to slaves of the 
South, on the application of Southern clergymen, to vessels of war, to 
the convicts in prisons, and books with raised letters to the blind. 

Truly, this is a day of free thought, of free action, and of enterprise in 
every thing! In the great whirl of agitation and strife,—amidst the 
magnificent displays of genius and wealth, and the subtle teachings of 
a new philosophy, it becomes also the trial-day of true religion and com- 
mon sense. The vanities of luxury, and ostentation, and worldliness, of 
novelties and superstition and atheism are to be met by the simple, self- 
denying and truth-searching doctrines of the Bible, and the sober thought 
of enlightened intellects, and we believe that these latter will eventually 
triumph over all opposing influences, 
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STATISTICS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 


IMPORTS. 


A Statement exhibiting the total value of imports, and the im- 
ports consumed in the United States, exclusive of specie, during 
each fiscal year, from 1821 to 1850. 


Imports consumed, exclusive 


Years. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
L850 


Total Imports. 


62,585,724 
83,241,541 
77,579,267 
80,594,007 
96,340,075 
84,974,577 
79,484,063 
88,509,824 
74,492,527 
70,876,920 
103,491,124 
101,022,266 
108,118,311 
126,521,332 
145,895,742 
189,980,035 
140,989,217 
113,713,404 
162,092,132 
107,141,519 
127,146,177 
100,142,078 
54,735,799 
198,435,085 
117,254,564 
121,691,797 
146,545,638 
154,998,928 
147,857,438 
178,136,318 
13 


of specie. 
43,695,405 
68,367,425 
51,398,936 
53,846,567 
66,4 
57,652,557 
54,901,108 
66,975,475 
54,741,571 
49,575,099 
82,808,110 
75,327,688 
83,470,067 
86,913,147 
122,007,974 
158,811,392 
113,310,571 
86,552,598 
145,870,816 
86,520,335 
114,776,309 
87,996,318 
37,294,129 
96,390,548 
105,599,541 
110,048,859 
116,457,595 
140,651,902 
132,565,108 
164,032,033 
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A Taste exhibiting the articles imported into the United 


States during the last fiscal year up to June 30, 1850. 
ARTICLES PAYING DUTIES. 


Manufactures of Wool, including carpeting, $ 

Manufactures of Cotton, , . 

Manufactures of Silk and Raw Silk, 

Silk and Worsted Goods, 

Manufactures of Flax, 

Manufactures of Hemp, 

Cotton Bagging, 

Ready-made Clothing and articles of wear, , : 

Linen and Cotton Laces, Insertings, Braids, Trimmings, &e., 

Hats, Caps, Bonnets, &e., of Leghorn straw, chip, grass, palm 
leaf, &e., . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Bar Iron, rolled, 3,9: 59, 022 ewt., 

Bar Iron, hammered, ‘ 294,132 ewts., 

Pig Iron, 1,497,487 cwts.. 

Old and Scrap Iron, 

Hoop and Sheet Iron, 

Cast, German and other Steel, 

Copper and Manufactures of Copper payi ing duties, 

Brass, and Manufactures of Brass, 

Tin, and Manufactures of Tin, 

Lead, and Manufactures of Lead and Pew ter, 

WwW atches, and parts of Watches, 

China, Porcelain and Earthenware, 

Furs, and Manufactures of Furs, 

Leather and Tanner Skins, 

Manufactures of Leather, 

Raw Hides and Skins, 

Wines, 

Distilled Spirits, 5,336, 154 gallons, 

Beer, Porter, and Cordials, ‘ 

Molasses, 25 044,835 gallons, 

Linseed Oil, 1, 513, 117 gallons, 

Sugar and Sugar Candy, 218,439,055 Ibs. 

Raisins, and other fruits and nuts, 

Spices, 

Manufactured Tobac CO, ), Cigars and Snuff, 

Manilla, Hemp and other Hemp not manufactured, 

Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats, Wheat Flour, and Meal, 

Merchandise not specially enumerated in Report on Com- 
merce, paying duty from 5 to 40 per cent, 

All other articles enumerated in said Report, paying duty, 


$1 


Total amount of imports upon which duties are paid, 


17,151,500 
20,108,719 
18,041,009 
1,653,809 
8,134,674 
336,541 
25 1.906 
813,26] 
858,552 


1,190,135 
7,397,166 
744,735 
950,660 
161,931 
835,696 
6,242,607 
1,506,734 
179,893 
3,151,319 
1,192,999 
1,663,921 
2,921,986 
974,276 
970.059 
1,137,511 
4,799,031 
2,065,922 
3,134,394 
208,749 
2.860.185 
848,672 
7,908,544 
1,191,373 
706.262 
1,743,341 
1,239,176 
2,246,734 


10,845,910 
16,070,423 


55,425,936 
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ARTICLES NOT PAYING DUTIES. 
Gold and Silver Coin and Bullion, 
Tea, number of Ibs. 28,752,817, 
Coffee, “ “ 114,986,805, 
Copper and Copper Ore, 
Sheathing Metal, 
Wearing - apparel and personal effects of emigr rants, 
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$4,628,792 
4,588,373 
11,215,076 
910,948 
484,168 
151,689 
195,497 


Articles, the produce of the United States, brought back, 


Guano, tons, 11,740, 


All other articles free of duty, 


Amount free of duty, 


Amount paying duties, 


RECAPITULATION. 


TEA. 


91,948 
443,893 


$22,710,382 


$22,710,382 
155,425,936 


$178,136,318 


Exutert of the importation of Teas into the United States from 
Canton, from July Ist to September 20th in three successive 


years. 


Congou and Souchong, . 


Caper, 

Poweh mg, 

Oulong and N y ngy ong, 
Orange Pekoe, 


Total black, . 
Twankay, 
Hyson Skin, 
Hyson, 
Young Hy son, 
Imperial, 


Gunpow der, 


Total green, . 
Add black, 


Total, 


1850. 
. lbs. 774,200 
5.000 
445.900 
. 1,484,900 
243,100 


1849. 1848. 
453,661 664,598 


31,125 
1,340,290 
120,316 


47,925 
195,179 





. 2,950,100 


33,900 
32,200 
36,700 


1,945,392 908,322 
177,503 140,921 
168,281 103,778 
5,042 13,328 
148,290 174,275 
7,771 11,516 
28,204 10,700 





. 102,800 
. 2,950,100 


535,091 454,518 
1,945,392 908,322 





3,052,900 


2,480,483 1,362,840 
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The following table will show the exports by seasons, ending 

September 21 : 

1847-8. 1848-9. 1849-50 

31 vessels. 38 vessels. 45 vessels, 

Congou and Souchong, . ‘ . Ibs. 3,016,675 2,774,093 3,456,621 
Caper, ; ; ce 23,984 

Powchong, . ‘ 372,124 550,456 612,470 

Oulong and Ningyong, . - » 826,355 1,376,637 3,044,755 
Flowery Pekoe, 4,204 18,513 


Orange Pekoe, . 45,176 55,865 256,267 





Total black, . 
Twankay, . ‘ 
Hyson Skin, P 
Hyson, : 
Young Hyson, 
Imperial, 
Gunpowder, 


. 3,998,518 4,876,564 7,370,113 
. 1,022,991 480,160 827,989 
. 2,756,611 2,009,679 2,097,731 
881,434 645,248 

. 8,628,376 9,153,476 9,352,801 
968,910 710,902 664,766 
1,102,243 834,988 872,266 


569,850 





Total green, . 


15,340,565 13,834,553 14,385,409 
Add black, . 


3,998,564 4,875,564 7,370,113 





Total, 10,339,083 18,710,017 21,755,522 


COFFEE, 


The following table exhibits the dmportations of coffee from 
the establishment of the government, inclusive of the fiscal year 


ending 30th June 1850. 
Quantity, lbs. 


Years. 
1790 
1791 

1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 

1802 

1803 
1804 
1805 


Ie 
1807 
1808 
1809 


4,150,754 
2,988,970 
4,769,450 
11,237,717 
6,035,608 
14,674,726 


13,511,877 
4,178,321 
10,800,482 
7,408,196 
7,471,396 
6,724,220 
8,495,260 
6,101,191 
4,810,274 
17,345,188 


Vr 


6,64Y,. 


Years. 


1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 


1837 


Quantity, Ibs. 


$1,273,650 
25,782,390 
37,334,732 
30,224,296 
45,090,680 
37,349,497 
50,051,986 
55,194,097 
51,433,538 
51,488,242 
81,851,386 
91,722,329 
99,955,000 
89,105,366 
103,199,777 
93,790,507 
88,140,403 
88,130,720 
10,093,992 


Value. 
Dollars. 
4.489.970 
5,552,689 
7,093,119 
5,437,009 
5,250,818 
4,1 56.558 
4,461,391 
5,192,835 
3.588.585 
4,221,021 
6,317,666 
9,099,864 
10,567,299 
8,762,637 
10,715,466 


7,648,217 


9,744,103 
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1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
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17,301,018 
21.900.104 
19,198,403 


20.825.896 


1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 


94,096,065 
114,934,783 
112.865.027 

99.914.557 
160,461,943 
107.860,911 
132. 611,; 596 

3,40: 1.622 
150.559.138 
165.334.700 
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8,336,222 
10,444,782 
$8,938,688 
6,399,182 
Q. 76« 1.554 
6,321,271] 
6.404 958 
225,408 
8.599.120 
9.053.352 





1820 13,291,857 1850 144,936,892 11,215,090 


We insert an estimate which has been made of the 
COFFEE CROP OF THE WORLD. 
The Arabian ports at present export about, —. i . Tons 13,000 
French West India colonies, P i ; , : ' 10,000 
Sumatra and other Indian ports, —. ‘ , : ‘ - 9,000 
Java, ‘ : . . . R : ‘ ‘ ‘ 12,000 
St. Domingo, ‘ , ‘ , . . 21,000 
Spanish Main and B razil, . ‘ , . ° : , 45,000 
Dutch West Indies, ° ; , : ‘ ; 5,500 
British West Indies, . . ‘ : , P . 13,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico, . ‘ : ‘ ‘ . 26,000 


In all, ; ‘ : . ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ 154,500 
After supplying the home consumption in the countries where 
coffee is produced, 154,500 tons is the amount of exports now 
allowed to the balance of the world; and averaged among those 
countries dependent for supply, the figures stand about as fol- 
lows : 
Tons exclusive 
of re-exportation. 
The United States, , ; ‘ ‘ : : ‘ . 50,000 
Great Britain, . . ‘ : : : : 30,000 
Germany and Baltic trade, : , , ‘ , . 83,000 
Holland and the Netherlands, . ; ; - , p 35,000 
France, Spain, Turkey in Europe, Italy, and the Levant, . 82,000 
All others, ; > ‘ é : : . : R 5,000 


Total, , : ‘ : ; » 185,000 


WINES. 

The Madeira wine imported in 1850 amounted to 303,125 gal- 
lons ; in 1849, 193,971 gallons. In no previous year since 1543 
did the quantity exceed 117,000 gallons, and in 1844 it was only 
16,000 gallons. In 1843 the aver ‘age cost was $2.29 per gallon ; : 
in 1850 it was less than fifty cents. Sherry wine imported in 


1850, 212,092 gallons; in 1848, 215,935; and in no previous 
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year since 1843 did it exceed 77,000 gallons. The cost in 1843 


was $1.38 per gallon; in 1850 it was fifty-six cents. 


duties paid. 
Pia Iron. 
Years. 

9 ms to June 30, °43 
Yearto “ 30, °44 
ne ae 
“ @ “ 30, °46 
5 ms to Nov. 30, °47 
7 “ to June 30, ’47 
Yearto “ 30, 48 
te. 20, ’49 
“ to “ 30, 50 
Hammerep Iron. 

9 ms to June 30, 743 
Yearto “ 30, "44 
B-to “ 30, °45 
“ to “ 30, "46 
5 ms to Nov. 30, °46 
7 ms toJune 30, °47 
Yearto “ 30, °48 
“to “ 30, °49 
“ to “ 30, °50 

Bar Rouen. 
9 ms to June 30, *43 
Yearto “ 30, “44 
“to * 2 as 
‘to “ 2327 
5 ms to Noy. 30, °46 
7 ms to June 30, 47 
Year to June 30, 48 
ci * 2 
*t “ oo So 
Op anv Scrap Iron. 
9 ms to June 30, °43 
Yearto “ 30, ’44 
“=~ "45 
to * @e mM 
5 ms to Nov. 30, °46 
5 ms to June 30, °47 
Yearto “ 30, *48 
“to “ 30, ’49 
tt “ wae 


IRON. 


The following table shows the amount of iron imported into 
the United States since 1843—the average cost per ton and the 


Quantity. 
Tons ewt. 
3,783 O1 
14,944 00 
27,510 09 
24,187 16 
4,A78 05 
23,477 09 
51,632 O1 
105,632 09 
74,874 07 


6,254 01 
11,822 11 
18,876 10 
21,328 07 
10,413 02 
4,498 01 
20,156 07 
10,4598 04 
14,706 12 


15,757 17 
37,891 04 
51,188 12 
24,108 16 

8,098 08 
32,085 08 
81,589 06 
173,457 02 
247,951 02 


157 14 
2,123 03 
5,847 10 

07 
03 
08 
6,630 00 
9,450 O1 
10,104 10 


Value. 
248,251 
500,522 
806,291 
489,573 

82,398 
472,088 
815,455 

1,405,613 
950,660 


or oo 
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266,38 
975,214 
525,770 
744,735 


5 
2 
2 
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1,127,418 

434,316 
1,695,173 
3.679.598 
6,000,068 
7,397,166 


2.753 
43,796 
119,740 
56,534 
5.831 
34,865 
140,037 
144,424 
141,981 


49,32 
47,99 
54,65 
56,50 
53,30 
48,38 
49,61 
50,64 


32,45 
28,12 
33,05 
44,76 
53,63 
52,83 
45,10 
34,93 


Duties. 
$34,857 45 
134,496 00 
247,294 
217,690 20 

40,304 25 
141,626 
244,624 
421,683 
285,198 


106,318 
200.983 3: 
209,000 
362.583 
177,022 
79,915 


393,946 25 
947,280 


3279,715 


602,720 
202,460 
508,551 


1,103,879 
1,818,020 


29,83 2,319,149 § 


17,43 
20,34 
20,48 
23,95 
23,32 
21,22 
21,12 
15,28 


16,03 


1,578 50 
21,331 50 
58,475 00 
23,603 50 
2,501 50 
10,460 40 
42,011 10 
43,327 20 
48,594 30 
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A Taste of the imports of cotton goods into the United States 


for the last three fiscal years. 
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IMPORTS OF COTTON GOODS INTO THE UNITED STATES. 


Cottons. 1848. 
Prints and colored, $12,490,501 


White, 2,487,256 
Tambored, 495,576 
Hosiery, 1,383,871 


Yarn and Thread, 727,422 
Other Cotton, 836,963 








Total Cotton, 18,421,589 


1849. 
$10,286,894 
1,438,635 
702,631 
,315,783 
770,509 
1,240,389 


—_ 


15,754,841 


EXPORTS. 


A Sratement showing the value of the domestic and foreign 
Exports from the U nited States, exclusive of specie, for each 


fiscal year from 18 


Domestic pro- 
duce exported 


Foreign mer- 


chandise exported 


Total 





Yom. exclusive of exclusive of Exports. 
specie. specie. 

182] 43,671,394 10,824,429 64,974,382 
1822 49,874,079 11,504,270 72, 160.2 
1823 47,155,408 21,172,435 74,699,030 
1824 50,649,500 18,321,605 75,986,657 
1825 66,944,745 23,793,588 9 9,535, 388 
1826 52,449,855 20,440,934 77,595,322 
1827 57,878,117 16,431,800 82,324,827 
1828 49,976,632 14,044,608 72,204,686 
1829 55,087,307 12,547,344 72,358,671 
1830 58,524,878 13,145,857 73,849,508 
1831 59,218,583 13,077,069 sé 300,583 
1832 61,726,529 19,794,074 87,176,943 
1833 69,950,850 17,577,876 90,140,433 
1834 80,623,662 21,036,553 104,336,973 
1835 100,459,481 14,756,321 121,693,577 
1836 106,570,942 17,767,762 128,663,040 
1837 94,280,895 17 "162,232 117,419,376 
1838 95,560,880 9,417,690 108,486,616 
1839 101,625,533 10,626,140 121,028,416 
1840 111,660,560 12,008,371 132,085,946 
1841 103,036,236 8,181,235 121,851,503 
1842 91,799,242 8,078,753 104,690,534 


1850. 
$13,640,291 
1,773,302 
1,267,286 
1.558.173 
799,156 
858.422 








19,896,630 


21 to 1850, and the tonnage employed. 


Tonnage. 


1,298,958 
1,324,699 
1,336,566 
1,389,163 
1,423,112 
1,534,191 
1,620,608 
1,741,392 
1,260,798 
1,191,776 
1,267,847 
1,439,450 
1,606,151 
1,758,907 
1,824,948 
1,882,103 
1,896,686 
1,995,640 
2.096.380 
2,180,764 
2.130,744 
2,092,391 
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1843 77,686,354 5,139,335 84,346,480 
1844 99,531,774 6,214,058 111,200,046 
1845 98,455,330 7,584,781 114,646,606 
1846 101,718,042 7,865,206 113,488,516 
1847 150,574,844 9,160,754 158,648,622 
1848 130,203,709 7,986,802 154,032,131 
1849 —- 131,710,081 8,641,090 145,755,820 
1850 134,900,233 9,475,493 151,898,720 









PRODUCTS OF THE SEA. 


Oil, Sperm, $788,794 
Whale and other Fish, 672,640 
Whalebone, 646,483 
Sperm Candles, 260,107 
Dried, Smoked and Pickled Fish, 456,794 


PRODUCTS OF THE FOREST. 
Staves, shingles, boards, hewn timber 


and other lumber, 2,544,906 
Masts and spars, 52,109 
Oak bark and other dye wood, 205,771 
Manufactures of wood, 1,948,752 
Tar, pitch, rosin and turpentine, 1,142,713 
Ashes, pot and pearl, 572,870 
Skins and furs, 852,466 
Ginseng, 122,916 

PRODUCTS OF AGRICULTURE. 

Beef, tallow, hides, horned cattle, 1,605,608 
Butter and cheese, 1,215,463 
Pork, bacon, lard, hogs, 7,550,287 
Horses and mules, 139,494 
Sheep, 15,753 
Wool, 22,778 
Wheat, bushels, 608,661 643,745 
Flour, bbls. 1,305,448 7,098,570 
Indian Corn, bush., 6,595,092 3,892,193 

Do. Meal, bbls. 259,442 760,611 
Rye Meal, “ 69,903 216,076 
Rice, tierces, 127,069 2,631,557 
Rye, oats and pulse, 121,191 
Ship bread, 234,123 
Potatoes, 99,333 
Apples, 24,974 





A Taste of the articles of domestic produce and manufactures 
exported during the year ending on the 30th June, 1850. 


26,371,756 








{ Jan. 















2,158,603 
2,280,095 
2,417,002 
2,562,085 
2,839,046 
3,154,042 
3,334,015 
3,535,45 | 



















2,824,818 










4,751,538 






2,690,965 
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Cotton, Sea island, lbs., 8,236,463 71.984.616 
Upland, lbs., a: ~*~ CC 
Leaf Tobacco, hhds., 145,729 9,951,023 
All other agricultural products, 152,365 
——— 82,088,004 


MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


Cottons, printed and colored, 606,631 
Uncolored, 3,774,407 
All other manufactures of, 353,386 
—_—— 4,734,424 
Iron, pig, bar and nails, 154,210 
Castings, 79,318 
All manufactures of, 1,677,792 
1,911,320 
Ai! other manufactured articles, £498,641 
Coal, tons, 38,740 167,090 
Salt, bushels, 319,175 75,103 
Ice, 107,018 
—— 349,211 
Raw produce not specified, 679,556 
Total value of domestic exports, exclusive of 
specie, 134,900,233 
Add specie, 2,046,679 
Total value of domestic exports, 136,946,912 


BREADSTUFFS AND PROVISIONS. 
SraTeMENT of the value of Bree dstuffs and Provisions exported 
annually from 1821 to 1850 inclusive. 


Breadstuffs and Prov’s. 


Years ending Value. Years ending Value. 
Sept. 30, 1821 $12,341,901 Sept. 30, 1837 9,588,359 
do. 1822 13.886.850 do. 1838 9.636.650 
do. 1823 13,767,847 do. 1839 14,147,770 
do. 1824 15,059,484 do. 1840 19,.067.535 
do. 1825 11,634,449 do. 1841 17,196,102 
do. 1826 11,303,496 do. 1842 16,902,876 
do. 1827 11,685,556 do. 18439mo.end- 
do. 1828 11,461,144 ing June 30 11,204,123 
do, 1829 13,131,858 do. 1844 17.970.135 
do. 1830 12,075,430 do. 1845 16,743,421 
do. 1831 17,538,227 do. 1846 27,701,121 
do. 1832 12.424.703 do. 1847 68,701,921 
do. 1833 14,209,128 do. 1848 37,472,751 
do. 1834 11,524,024 do. 1849 39,155,507 
do. 1835 12,000,399 do. 1850 26,051,373 
do. 1836 10,614,130 - _— 








$535,207,285 
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LEAD. 


Supments of lead from the Upper Mississippi Lead Mines the 
past four years, commencing with the month of September, and 
ending with the month of August, in each year. 

N. B.—No shipments are ever made in the month of J anuary, 
and but rarely in the months of December and February, our 
navigation generally closing in the latter part of November, and 
opening ear rly in March. 

1846-5, 1847-8. 1848-9. 1849-50. 

September,. . 58,869 73,537 63,247 46,798 
October, ... 71,502 56,335 69,170 74,207 
November, .. 58,436 67,514 40,089 65,149 
December, . . “ . “ 3,471 
March, .... 24,686 47,216 38,615 52,311 
73,150 94,467 71,184 81,579 

119,415 110,558 84,473 88,830 

185,021 98,128 101,090 86,021 

} 107,918 68,566 77,604 52,756 
August, ... 65,080 70,538 66,345 *40,000 


Pig, 764,077 706,849 611,817 591,120 
Short of pre ————— ——___ a daeemnceenee 
vious year, 57,228 95,032 20,697 


COTTON PRODUCED AND EXPORTED. 
The following is the total cotton crop of the United States for 
the year 1850, ‘and the three previous years :— 
Total crop of 1850, ; ; bales 2,096,706 
Crop of 1849, , : , : 2,728,596 
Crop of 1848, : : ‘ ‘ 2,347,634 
Crop of 1847, : : . ‘ , 1,778,651 


Decrease from last year, ‘ : bales | 631,890 

Decrease from year before : ‘ 250,928 

Exported to foreign ports from September Ist, 1849, to August 
31st, 1850 :— 


N. of Europe 


To Great To i 
Britain. France. Ph Lae Total. 


New Orleans, bales 897,189 117,413 110,146 624,748 
Mobile, . : 162,219 39,968 11,977 214,164 
Florida, . ; ‘ 39,594 ed 9,340 

am, .°. . 513 bes = 

Georgia, . “ - 137,185 14,110 1,848 

South Carolina, ‘ 165,323 33,082 28,936 

North Carolina, 


From 


* August 22—Shipments to date this year 30,020; same time in 749, 
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i. Sa s ce8 183 183 
Baltimore, ... 202 oat « 230 432 
Philadelphia, . . 3,454 we 599 4,053 
New York, .. . 200,113 85,054 29,633 314,800 
ee se VO 679 ry 935 1,614 

Grand total, 1,106,771 289,627 193.827 1,500,155 

Total last year, 1,537,901 368,259 321,684 2,227,844 





Decrease, 431,130 78,632 127,857 637,689 





ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE. 


Tas_e showing the quantity of Coal sent to Market annually, from its commence- 
ment, in 1820, to 1850, inclusive.* 







































































| Total | Total | Lacka-| Pine |Lykens’| Shamo-| Wyo- | Total Increase & 
| Lehigh./Schuylkill} wanna. | Grove. | Valley. kin. | ming. | Supply. Decrease. 
Years. | Tons. TONS TONS. TONS. | TONS. | TONS. TONS. | TONS. TONS. 
365) seer anes Teitlnh “aeeeies Sane ee Ta dkas ens tes ee ee 
1,073) sndgnied sanae@h’ evewselhs imeee cad 1,073 708 I 
2,441} Bu Boe eens DR anoles 2440 = 1,167 I 
5,823 Boal - gentehe ee 5 ee ee 5,823, 3,583 I 
eS teal adage Ee Ca idee 9.541 37181 
1825..... 28,396 | 6,500) va we costed senesey Seece D:. Gee ae 34,896 25,355 I 
1826..... 31,280) 16,767 cupees] cvebswh oseees J eves pibeas 48,047, 13,151 I 
1827.....) 32,074) ae Bee IRS. sg KS 63,434 15,387 I 
1828..... | 30,232) ATMA) ness] cece] ceceee héuwse seoees| 77,516! 14,082 I. 
ae 25,110) 79,973 Be dese) Aswxie See? RSA Re 112,083 35,567 I 
1830..... 41,750) 89,984 ie Me ae er I Seamed | 174,734) 62,351 I. 
1831..... 40,966) oe as oe eee peveaekl cebied | 176,820 2,386 I. 
1832.....| 75,000} 209,271) 84,500} ......)  ...... eee | ..eee-| 368,771) 191,951 I. 
1833.....| 123,000) BR i ee) ee De Shaws a weeee-| 487,748) 118,977 I. 
1834.....| 106,244} 226,692) 43,700; ......| ...... Me nde at fevered 376.636 72,112D. 
1836..... | 131,250 339,508) 98,845) 5,500; ...... OR ier ee 575,103 198,467 I. 
1836..... 146,522 432,045; 104,500 9,978 . iP oeaee | 698,484, 123,381 I. 
1837.....| 225,937 523,152) 115,387) 16,726 RE ace 887,632 189,148 I. 
1838..... 214,211 433,875| 76,321 16,665 6,005 4,104 weeee-) 746.181, 141,451 D. 
1839.....| 222,042) 442,608) 19,227 6,372} 11,930) ..... | 823,479) 77,298 I. 
1840..... 225,591 152,291 19,463 5,302} 15,928} 43,566 I. 
1841..... 142,807} 585,542) 15,306 6,176; 22,154 97,210 I. 
1842..... | 271,913} 641,504) 3; 31,437 181} 10,098 143,477 L. 
1843.....| 267,125} 677,313) 227,605, 22,879) ...... | 9870 154,800 I. 
1844.....| 376,363) 840,379) 251,005 SS ee 13,087; 114,906) 1,623,459 360,927 L. 
1845..... 430,993' 1,086,068) 266,072; 31,208) ...... | 10,135} 178,401) 2,002,877 379,418 I. 
1846..... 522,518 1,236,581) 318,400, 55,346 eeseee} 12,646) 188,003) 2,233,494 330,617 I 
1847..... | 643,568) 1,572,794) 388,200) 61,233) ......| - 14,904) 289,898) 2,970,597, 637,103 I. 
1848..... 680,193) 1,652,834) 434,267! 56,938 2,000) 19,357) 237,271) 3,082,860, 112,263 I. 
1849.....| 801,246) 1,683,425) 454,240, 78,299; 25,000) 19,658) 258,080) 3,235,777) 159,030 I. 
1850..... 722,518; 1,711,847; 543,886 62,809 35,000) 19,863) 275,109) 3,371,202, 135,425 L. 
7,029,002! 15,166,623/4.390,698| 525,733 96.905; 164,377 1,646,754/29,030.092 . 








* The area of coal formation in the United States is equal to 133,132 square miles; 
while the total area of these formations in Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Cape Breton and Newfoundland, is less than 
30,000 square miles. Nearly the whole of this vast area is occupied by bituminous coal. 
The total area of the anthracite region of Pennsylvania is estimated at less than 400 
square miles, yet more tons of fuel are now annually produced from this small area, 
than from the almost boundless fields of bituminous coal scattered over twelve States. 
As early as 1847, the railroads and canals built to develope the wealth of this region, 
had cost about $40,000,000. Anthracite seems to have superseded bituminous coal 
on nearly the whole of our sea-board. Anthracite has now been successfully intro- 
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| TONNAGE—VESSELS BUILT. 
Vessets built in the United States from 1815 to 1850 inclusive: 


Sloops 
an 
Canal 
Boats. 


1815 136 22. 680 274 z 154,624°30 
1816 76 12: 781 424 1403 131,688-00 
1817 4 8 559 394 &: 1073 86,398°30 
1818 53 8: 426 332 ; 899 82,421:20 
1819 53 82 473 242 p 850 79,817°80 
1820 21 60 301 152 8 534 47.734-01 
1821 43 89 248 127 E 507 55.856'01 
1822 64 131 260 168 625 75,346'93 
1823 55 127 260 165 622 75.007°57 
1824 56 156 377 166 781 90.939°00 
1825 56 197 538 168 994 144,997°25 
1826 71 187 482 227 1012 126,438°35 
1827 58 133 464 244 934 104,342°67 
1828 73 108 A74 196 3: 884 98,375°58 
1829 44 68 485 145 4° 785 77.098°65 
1830 25 56 403 116 37 637 58.094°24 
1831 72 95 416 94 34 711 85,962°68 
1832 132 143 568 122 100 1065 144.569°16 
1833 144 169 625 185 65 1188 164,626°36 
1834 98 94 497 180 6S 937 118,330°37 
1835 25 50 302 100 30 507 46.238°52 
1836 93 65 444 164 124 890 113,627°49 
1837 67 72 507 168 135 949 122.987°22 
1838 66 79 501 153 90 898 113,135°44 
1839 83 89 439 122 125 858 120,988°34 
1840 97 109 378 224 64 872 118,309°23 
1841 114 101 312 157 78 760 118,893.71 
1842 116 91 273 404 137 1021 129.085°64 
1843 58 34 138 173 79 482 63.617°77 
1844 73 47 204 279 163 766 103,537°29 
1845 124 87 322 342 163 1038 146,018°02 
1846 100 164 576 355 25 1420 188,203°93 
1847 151 168 689 392 198 1598 243,732°67 
1848 254 174 701 547 175 1851 318.075°54 
1849 198 148 623 370 208 1547 256,577°47 
1850 247 117 547 290 159 1360 272,217°84 


Years. Ships. Brigs. Schrs. Tonnage. 


duced into the manufacture of iron in Pennsylvania and South Wales. In 1842 but 
four furnaces used this coal in Pennsylvania. In 1846 nearly one-third of all the iron 
manufactured in this State was made by anthracite. In Swansea Valley, South Wales, 
there were in 1847, twenty-three furnaces using anthracite, while ten years before 
there were but three or four. In 1820, the Lehigh mines produced 365 tons. In 
1849, 801,246. In 1825, the Schuylkill mines produced 6,500, and in 1849, 1,683,425. 
In 1829, the Lackawanna 7,000—in 1849, 454,240. 
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The registered and enrolled tonnage for the year 1851, as com- 
pared with the last, is as follows: 


1850. 
TONS. 
1,262,574 


323,155 


Permanent registered, 
Temporary registered, 


1849. 
TONS. 
1,126,058 

312,882 





1,585,729 
P é 1,879,514 


20,640 


Total registered, . ‘ 
Permanent enrolled and licensed 
Temporary enrolled and licensed 


1,438,940 
1,794,970 


53,264 





Enrolled and licensed, ‘ : ‘ 1,900,154 
Total enrolled and licensed, including vessels un- 


der 20 tons, : ‘ . ‘ 1,949,743 


1,848,234 





Total tonnage of all kinds, 3,535,454 
There were engaged of this— 
In Whale fishery 
In Cod " 
In Mackerel “ 


In Coasting trade, 


3.025.569 * 
509,885 °* 


Leaving for the foreign merchant service, 


3,334,015 


146,016 tons. 
85.646 * 
96.112 ©* 


1.755.796 * 


We have thus given the amount of tonnage dwt for a series 


of years, and the 
omit the enrolled 


amount of tonnage annually employed. 
and licensed tonnage engaged in the whale 


We 


fishery, because its average for thirty years has been about 


5Ol ),000 tons. 


The following table sets forth the number of vessels 
It will be seen that Maine takes the lead :— 


each State ° 


Sloops 
and 
Canal 

Boats. 


States Ships. _Brigs. Schr’s. 


— Steamers. 


Maine, 127 75 } 3 
New Hampshire, 3 

Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, 

Connecticut, 

New York, 

New Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware, 


we) 
met OD OD eet eet ODO 


~ 


built by 


Total 


tonnage. 


4,819°79 
53,342°73 
6.201°68 
21,409°93 


19.0% 
1,.813°S2 
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Maryland, 16 5 125 150 =: 15,964°80 
District of Columbia, 8 288'17 
Virginia, 1 1 27 é 34 3,534°04 
North Carolina, 1 2 23 33 2,691°55 
South Carolina, 

Georgia, 2 f 683°82 
Florida, 2 79°75 
Alabama, 3 118°66 
Mississippi, 

Louisiana, 16 24 1,582°38 
Tennessee, 

Kentucky, 34 6,460°69 
Missouri, 5 1,353°82 
Illinois, 13 1,691°21 
Ohio, : 31 —-5,214-62 
Michigan, 6 14 2,061°63 
Texas, 1 105°54 
Oregon, 2 122-42 


Total, 547 290 159 1,360 272,218°54 





COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES WITH CANADA. 
COLLECTED FROM THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


The exports to Canada for the year ending 30th June, 1850, 
were $5,930,821. The imports, exclusive of specie, $3,859,101, 
showing a balance in favor of the United States of $2,071,720. 
The exports to Canada exceed those to any country trading with 
the United States, except England and France. Those to Cuba 
were, for 1850, $4,990,297; to Brazil $3,197,114; to Spain 
$3,987,434; to Mexico $2,012,827; to China $1,605,217; to 
Holland $2,604,665 ; to the Hanse Towns $5,206,522. The ex- 
ports to England and France consist chiefly of raw materials for 
manufacturing purposes, for the supply of which those countries 
are dependent on the United States. 

Of the exports of domestic manufactures from the United 
States by far the largest amount is sent to Canada, and a much 
greater variety of articles than to any other country. The ex- 
ports of manufactured goods to Canada were very nearly equal 
to the aggregate of those to Cuba, Brazil, Mexico, and China. 
Canada took, in the year ending 30th June, 1850, $3,964,223, 
Cuba $1,014,190, Mexico $1,064,198, China $1,257,832, Brazil 
$773,034. It is, however, important to note that while the bal- 
ance between the imports from and exports to Canada was 
$2,071,720 in favor of the United States, the imports from China, 
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Brazil, and Cuba very largely exceeded the exports to those 
countries. 

It will be found that the total exports of manufactured goods 
from the United States for 1850 exceeded those of 1849 by 
$3,098,187, and that the exports to Oanada for 1850 exceeded 
those of 1849 by $2,457,915 ; so that the increase in the exports 
to Canada exceeded five fold that to all other countries trading 
with the United States. Of the manufactured goods sent to 

Janada a considerable amount is under the head of ‘ manufac- 
tured articles not enumerated,” under which it is to be presumed 
are included the various articles of woolen manufactures, sati- 
nets, &c., large quantities of which goods are exported to Cana- 
da. The amount of exports to Canada under this head for 1850 
was $2,676,484, against $516,667 in 1849; they having more 
than quintupled. 

In many of the articles of American manufactures specified 
in the table, an extraordinary increase in the export to Canada 
has taken place. The value of castings and other iron manufac- 
tures was $311,909 in 1850, against £138,630 in 1849. White 
cottons $145,891 in 1850, against $74,090 in 1849. Tats 
$22,771 in 1850, against $14,744 in 1849. Medicinal drugs 
$62,306 in 1850, against $23,500 in 1849. Manufactures of 
copper and brass $8,814, against $2,967. Household furniture 
$36,238, against $16,072. Leather manufactures $66,552, against 
$51,207. Soap and candles $13,966, against $4,964. Tobacco 
$180,599, against $159,269. And with regard to manufactures 
of tobacco it may be remembered that Canada takes a larger 
amount than any other country, the value of the export to 
England, which is the next highest, being $126,238. 


TRADE OF NEW YORK FOR FOUR YEARS. 
IMPORTS AT NEW YORK—1847—1850. 


To June 30. Dutiable. Free. Specie. Total. 
1847, 65,203,532 9,082,713 8,307,380 81,593,625 
1848, 82,312,451 8,183,026 1,173,406 91,668,883 
1849, 78,582,323 8,028,579 2,813,380 89,425,282 
1850, 95,359,625 7,890,878 10,502,115 113,752,618 





Total, 4 years, $321,458,931 33,185,196 22,796,281 377,440,408 
Average, 80,364,733 8,296,299 5,699,070 94,360,102 
Excess in 1849-50 twenty per cent., 19,392,516 
Excess of 1849-50 beyond °46-7, including Specie, 28,964,258 
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EXPORTS FOR SAME PERIOD. 

To June 30. Domestic. Foreign. Specie. Total. 
1847, 43,021,382 2,616,572 905,481 46,543,795 
1848, 33,637,844 2,693,597 12,028,794 48,360,235 
1849, 33,166,339 3,553,885 4,739,903 41,460,127 
1850, 33,227,676 5,433,841 5,885,103 44,546,620 





Total, 4 years, $ 143,053,241 14,297,895 23,559,641 180,910,777 
Average, 35,763,310 3,574,474 5,889,910 45,227,694 


ARRIVAL OF VESSELS AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK IN 
1850. 

American.—Ships 543, barks 345, brigs 685, schooners 372. 
steamships 79 Ber 1, sloop 1; total 2,026. 

British —Ships 95, barks 170, brigs 406, schooners 258, 
steamships 32 ; total 961, 

Swedish Ships 7 i, barks 15, brigs 37; total 59. 

Norwegian.—dhips 3, barks 13, brigs 33, schooners 3; total 52. 

Sicilian.—Barks 6, brigs 4; total 10. 

TTamburgh.—Ships 7, barks 19, brigs 8; total 34. 

Danish —Barks 5, brigs 7, schooners 2; total 14. 

Russian.—Ships 7, barks 6, brigs 6; total 19. 

French.—Ship 1, barks 8, brigs 13, schooners 5; total 27. 

Bremen —Ships’ 25, barks 47, , brigs 23, schooner 1; total 96. 

Austria.—Ships 4, barks 6, brigs 2; total 12. 

Colombia.—Barks 2, brig 1; total 3. 

Neapolitan.—Brigs 6. 

Portuguese —Bark 1, brigs 10, schooners 4; total 15. 

Italian. —Bark 1, brigs 7 7; total 8. 

Spanish.—Barks 3. brigs 3, schooners 2, steamships 3; total 11. 

Dradiion—tiien., 4, 

Oldenburg.—Bark 1, brigs 6, schooner 1 ; total 8 

Duich—ships 2, barks 4, brigs 7, schooners 5, galliots 2 ; 
total 20. 

Belyian.—Ships 3, barks 3, brig 1; total 7. 

Pr eee 3, barks 11, brigs 30, schooner 1; total 45. 

Rostock.—Brig 1 

Genoese.—Brig Be 

Holstein —Brig 1 

Arge ntine —Brig 1 

Sardinian.—Barks 2, brigs 5, schooner 1; total 8. 

Venezuclan.—Barks 4, brigs 2, schooner i: ; total 7. 

Iubee—Bark 1, brigs 4; total 5. 

Mecklenburg.—Barks 3, brigs 4; total 7 
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Hanoverian.—Brig 1, schooner 1; total 2. 
New Granadian.—Bark 1. 
Total for 1850, 
Total for 1849, ‘ - , ‘ P 
There have arrived during the year, a total of passengers, 
Against (for the year 1849.) 


Increase, . ; . ‘ , F , ; ‘ 4,288 
The following is a list of the number of passengers and vessels 
arrived during the past ten years :— 
Years. Passengers. Vessels. 
1841, ; : : ; 5 57,337 2,118 
1842, , ‘ . ; : 74,949 1,960 
—*.. | . 46,302 1,832 
1844, ; : . 61,002 2,208 
1845,  . . $2,960 2.044 
ae ; . 115,230 2,289 
1847, . ' _ 166,110 3,147 
a... ' . 191,909 3,060 
1849, . ; ; . 221,799 3,237 
1850, . : ; ‘ - 226,287 3,489 


TRADE OF BOSTON. 
Vaxvr of Foreign Merchandise, imported into the port of Boston, 
during the years ending June 30, 1849 and 1850: 
Dutiable. Free. Specie Total. 
July 1 to Sept. 
30, 1848, 9,965,765 335,380 48,644 6,349,789 
Oct. 1 to Dee. 
31, 1848, 5,076,294 397,550 37,405 5,511,249 
Jan. 1 to March 
41,589,038 378,558 148,158 5,115,754 
April 1 to June 
30, 1849,....... 5,137,313 276,835 950,205 6,364,353 





1 year to 30th 

June, 1849,... $20,768,410 ,388,323 ,184,412 23,341,145 
July 1 to Sept. 

30, 1849, 7,180,403 428,860 22,295 7,631,558 
Oct. 1 to Dee. 

31, 1849, 4,472,566 312,844 37,223 4,882,633 
Jan. 1 to March 

31, 1850, 7.616.841 404,638 122,911 8,144,390 
April 1 to June 

30, 1850, 6,678,506 *297,980 224,855 7,301,341 











Total, year’49-50, $25,948,316 1,504,322 507,284 27,969,922 


* Assumed. 
VOL. V. 14 
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Vauve of Foreign Merchandise, exported during the aboy: 
named period. 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 18 18, . . 294,392 200.527 12,825 507.744 
Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, “ ... 305,203 92,360 4,620 402,18: 
Jan. 1 to March 31, 1849, ..232,515 108,466 54,372 395,353 
April 1 to June 30, “ =. . 494,353 =: 121,550 56,300 672,203 








Total, 1848-49, $1,326,463 522,903 128,117 1,977.49 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1849, . . 407,291 53,026 74,928 535,24 
Oct. 1 to Dee. 31,“ . . 323,422 41,776 95,646 460,844 
Jan. 1 to March 31, 1850, . . 406,178 76,119 127,237 609,53 | 
April 1 to June 30, “ = ..312,987 188,704 $0,810 582,501 


‘otal, 1849-50,.......$91,449,878 359,625 378,624 2,188,121 





Vatve of American Merchandise exported from the port ot 
Boston, to Foreign Countries, during the years ending June 30 
1849 and 1850. 

Year 1848-19. Domestic. Specie. Total. 
July 1 to Sept. 30, 1848, ... . 1,584,004 2,800 1,586,804 
Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, “ .... 2,063,330 3,474 2.066.804 
Jan. 1 to March 30,1849, ... . 1,128,319 9,333 1,137,652 
April 1 to June 30, “ = .... 1,905,340 17,990 1,923,30( 





Year 1848-9 $68,680,993 33,597 6,714,59( 
July 1 to Sept. 30,1849, .... 1,803,248 71,003 1,879,251 
Oct. 1 to Dee. 31, “ .-.. 1,830,396 9.700 1,840,09' 
Jan. 1 to March 31, 1850, .... 1,480,608 25,519 1,506,127 
April 1 to June 30, “ = .... 1,614,369 114,685 1,729,054 








Year 1849-50 $6,733,621 220,907 6,954,52+ 


TRADE OF PHILADELPHIA, 1850. 


The following is a quarterly statement of the exports fron 
Philadelphia to foreign countries, during the year ending 30t! 
September, 1850. 

4th qr., 2849. Ist qr 2d qr. 3d. qr. Total 
Corn Meal, 17,603 21,598 34,480 19,263 92,944 
Bread, bbls. 5,537 6,474 6,827 5,350 24,18§ 

Do. kegs 2,867 950 1,299 7,008 136,601 
Wheat, bushels 107,017 17,482 5,040 731 5,847 
Corn, 38,902 221,202 232,560 69,110 581,774 
Pulse, value $3,039 4,737 3,133 601 $31,510 
Rice, tierces 518 369 861 719 2,466 
Beef, barrels 1,121 966 610 981 3,678 
Tallow, lbs. 8,236 19,215 24,752 30,146 79,349 
Pork, barrels 2,137 1,991 3,547 2.851 10,526 
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558,110 2,401,971 
467,805 
65.028 


57.406 


276,551 
1,358,517 


106,188 


255,273 
663,664 
Butter, 184.860 
Cheese, 18,937 ‘ 
Potatoes, barrels 87: 369 686 


Hams, lbs. 
Lard, 2,802,280 
461.3452 
155.6¥5 
3.008 
Apples, aa ‘Lae oe ae 71 
Cotton. bales 5. wee 405 2.730 4.544 
Tobacco, hhds 39: 123 885 3: 935 
Wax, lbs. F 1.069 34.660 
Beer, galls. 6,682 17,812 
Porter and C. doz. 1,567 2.40) 
Candles, lbs. 278.391 219,792 775,907 
Soap, 893 241,165 891,866 
Tobacco, m. lbs. 858 12,486 111,766 
Snuff, 3.018 2,325 21,898 
Nails, 005 55.400 457,451 
Gunpowder, 800 = 11,300 24,725 
Coal, tons 604 3,639 9,175 
Bark, hhds. 895 1,177 1.502 
Gold & silver. 70.000 40,002 $110,004 
Iron, value 162 67,367 : 
Drugs, 4,749 7,461 


229,280 
386,624 
5,895 
53.550 
8,750 


3,810 


4500 


Books, 232 282 262 261 


2.399 20,994 


20,100 


Paper, 2.956 


Wood. 43,259 


{8.998 


fRADE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
The following comparison of the value of the principal pro 


ducts of the interior, received at New Orleans, from 31st Aug. 


to Ist Sept., 1847, 1848 and 1849, is compiled from a series of 


tables which we have yearly prepared for the Price Current. It 
will be found to exhibit some interesting facts in regard to our 
commerce with the South and West. 
1849-50 
$41,886,150 $30,844,314 
12,396,150 8,800,000 
6,166,400 3,938,290 


1848-9 1847-8 

$35,200,345 
9.600.000 
3.430.544 
3,534,790 


Cotton 
Sugar . 
Tobacco 
Flour . 


Pork 
Lard . 
Lead . 
Molasses . 
Bacon 
Camm. 
Whiskey 
Wheat 
Bagging 


3,403,919 
6,632,554 
5,024,340 
1,257,558 
2,400,000 
2,992,787 
1,599,302 
1,059,777 

115,016 

816,494 


4,559,926 
6,336,648 
4,970,113 
1,542,753 
2,288,000 
2,989,385 
1,923,464 

875,203 

477,822 
1,167,056 


3,934,047 
4,611,050 
1,711,796 
1,920,000 
2,098,788 
1,497,758 

947,331 

269,659 
1,009, 86¢ 


ou 
| eat 


Settee, 


9 on, ge 


« 
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Beef 

Hemp . 
Bale Rope 
Butter 

Hay . 
Hides , 

Coal 
Potatoes . 
Staves 
‘Tallow 
Feathers . 
Oats 

Corn Meal 
Other articles 


Total . 


Total in 1846-47 $90,033,256 
77,193,464 
57,196,122 


“ in 1845—46 
“ in 1844—45 
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685,120 
695,840 
688,832 
239,672 
225,032 
54,427 
270,000 
332,000 
210,000 
97,240 
177,000 
325,795 
14,264 
7,132,198 


1,050,437 
436,832 
1,119,864 
132,740 
162,723 
38,212 
157,500 
365,200 
152,000 
223,062 
98,475 
213,247 
30,242 
7,096,094 


[ Jan. 


493,418 
410,096 
743,250 
249,185 
170,317 
59,575 
192,000 
303,782 
80,000 
78,426 
64,800 
250.415 
95,086 
6,722,827 





$96,897,873 





$81,989,692 
Total in 1843-44 
in 1842-43 
in 1841-42 


$79,779,151 
$60,094,716 
53,782,054 
45,716,045 


From the above table it results that the total value of all the 


products received at this port from the interior, from September 
ist, 1841, to September Ist, 1850—a period of nine years— 
amounts to $642,682,373. 


SrareMent of the receipts and exports of Cotton and Tobacco 
at the port of New Orleans in each year, from 1822-23 to 1848 


49, a period of 


YEARS. 
1822-23, 
1823-24, 
1824-25, 
1825-26, 
1826-27, 
1827-28, 
1828-29, 
1829-30, 
1830-31, 
1831-32, 
1832-33, 
1833-34, 
1834-35, 
1835-36, 
1836-37, 
1837-38, 
1838-39, 
1839-40, 


O77 
— 


161,959 
141,524 
206,358 
249,881 
336,573 


268,639 
362,977 
429,392 
345,646 
403,833 
467,984 
536,172 
495,442 
605,813 
742,726 
578,514 
954,445 


‘ years ; 
Cotton. 
RECEIPTS. 


EXPORTS. 


171,872 
143,843 
203,914 
259,681 
326,516 
304,073 
367,736 
351,237 
423,942 
358,104 
410,524 
461,026 
536,991 
490,495 
588,969 
738,313 
579,179 
949,320 


Tobacco. 


EXPORTS. 


16,292 
25,262 
17,759 
18,242 
29,681 
29.443 
24,637 
32,438 
32,098 
31,174 
20,627 
25,871 
35,059 
50,558 
28,501 
37,588 
28,153 
43,827 


RECEIPTS, 
28,624 
25.9] 0 
16,849 
18,231 
26.540 
35,098 
25,288 
28,028 
33,872 
35,056 
23,637 
25,210 
33,831 
41,604 
35,821 
35.555 
30,852 
40,436 
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1840-41, 
1841—42, 
1842—43, 
1843-44, 
1844—45, 
1845—46, 
1846-47, 
1847-48, 
1848—49, 
1849-50, 
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822,870 
40,15 


1.089.64 2 
910.854 
970,238 

1.053.633 
740.669 

1.213.805 

1,142,382 
$37,723 


821,288 
749,267 
1,088,870 
895,375 
984,616 
1,054,857 
724,508 
1,201,807 
1,167,303 
838,591 


53,170 
67,555 
94,509 
82.435 
71,493 
72,896 
55.588 
5D.SR2 
52.335 


60,304 


218 


54,667 
68.058 
89.891 
$1,249 
68.679 
62.045 
50.376 
60.364 
52.896 
97.955 


Total, 17,114,696 16,883,307 1,191, 1,196,622 
Upon the supposition that the average value of Cotton and 
Tobacco, for the 27 years above stated, may be fairly estimated 
at $40 per bale for the former, and $70 per hogshead for th 
latte r, it would give a total value for these two articles alone o! 
$778,306,370. 


374 


THE DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Estrmate of the principal and interest of the public debt, in 
cluding the stock to Texas, payable annually from Ist Jan. 1851, 
to its final redemption : 

Years when the 
principal will 
become due. 

1851 Aug. 10, 

1852 

1853 July 

1854 

1855 


Interest. rotal 
$4,209,735.78 $4,513,309.6 
4,194,556.94 194,65 
6,468,231.35 4,032,851.16 901,082.! 
3,5871,145.38 871,145.3% 
3,871,145.38 871,145.33 

1856 3,829,485.72 828,635 
1857 3.573.688.16 
1858 573.688. lf 
1859 3,573 
1860 3: 573. 688.16 
1861 3, 573,688. 16 
3 
> 


Princ . 
$303,6 


3 92 


6.6 


Nov. 1,999,149.48 
573.688. 

573.688. lt 
573.688.16 
573.688. 16 
573.688.16 
573.688.16 
280,453.03 
081,767.00 
581,767.00 
581,767.00 
28 1.767.04 
3.401,.650.00 


6BS8.16 


WOW WW 


1862 573,688.16 
1863 8.198,686.03 3.081.167.00 
1864 3.081,.767.00 
1865 10,000,000.00 2.581.767.00 
1866 .581.767.00 
1867 .081.767.00 
L868 372.200.00 


t)s5* 


—_ 
— 


— 


®& W ® WwW 


3,029,.450.60 











$72,990,090.78 $59,732,084.22 $132,731,175.00 
To the principal as above stated, $72,999,090.78, add 
debt of the District cities assumed by Congress, 
whereof there is payable annually, $60,000 and 


interest, $990.600.00 
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The old funded and unfunded debt, a great proportion 

whereof will never be called, 119,585.98 
And outstanding Treasury notes, which when issued in 

stock, will be pay able in 1868, 209,561.61 


74,288,238.37 
Deduct Texas stock  eaeliaenoe 


Debt Ist Deec.. 1850. as per statement, $64.228.238.39 
in round nurabers, principal and interest, it is estimated 

that the public debt, inclusive of the last item fall- 

ing due in 1868, amounts to $134,000.00 
{ lst Jan., $27,289,450.00 
) Ist July, 15,740,000.00 


L868 





$43.029,.450.00 
Norr.—Should the condition of the Treasury permit the purchase oi 
any portion of the above stocks, before the period of redemption, it will 
of course affect the amounts. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, 
For the year ending June 30, 1850. 
eceipts from customs, . é ‘ : : . $39,686,686 42 


t> 
iat 
Receipts from public lands, 2 : ; , ; 1,859,894 25 
Receipts from miscellaneous sources, . ; 1,847,218 2 
Recei pts from avails of stock isssued for specie de- 

p wited, . *. : , ‘ ‘ i 399,050 00 
» ‘ > . 
vec eipts fron 1 avails of treasury notes funded, . 2 3,646,900 O( 


Total, ; ‘ : , - . $47,421,748 90 
(dd balance in the Treasury, July 1, 1849, . : 2,184,964 2 
Total, . ‘ ’ ; : . $49,606,713 
The expenditures for the same fiscal year were in 
cash, ‘ ‘ 2 . . $39,355,268 69 
Treasury notes funded, . : . 3.646.900 00 
‘ 43.002.168 





Leaving a balance in Treasury July 1, . ; : 6,604,544 

Estimares for 1851-—-ending June 30. 

RECEIPTS. 
\ctual receipts from customs for 1st 
quarter, . ; ’ : . $14,764,043 05 

2d, 3d, and 4th qr. estimated, . . 30,235,956 95 $45,000,000 60 
Publie Lands, ‘ ‘ ‘ : ; 1,967,000 00 
Other sources, ; : ; : ; . : 741.050 00 
Balance in ‘l'reasurv July 1, 1850, . y : 6.604.544 49 


Total estimated means, . $54,312,594 49 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Actual expenditures for first quarter, 
Estimates for balance of year, foreign intercourse and 

miscellaneous, . 
Expenses of collecting the revenue, 
Army proper, &c., 
Pensions, ‘ ; , ’ a 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, &e., . ; 2.261,3 
Indian department, . . z j ; 363.! 


3.719.094 3] 
670.835 00 
099.716 72 


.380,583 40 


Internal improvements, ‘ F ; , 327,: 
Navy department, . : : , 5OS8.85! 
Interest on public debt, . a ‘ ‘ ; 3,094.3: 


Purchase of stock of the loan of 1847, 844,! 





Total amount estimated expenditures, . $53,853,5! 
Estimated balance in the Treasury July 1, 1851, 158.966 
Estimates for 1852—ending June 30. 
RECEIPTS. 
000.000 O06 


600.000 OO 
900.900 O00 


Receipts from customs, 
Receipts from publie lands, 
Receipts from miscellaneous sources, 


Estimated balance in Treasury July 1, 1851. 158.996 99 





Total estimated 99 


EXPENDITURES. 

Balance of forme: appro} riations to be expended this 

year, ° - . . 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations, 
Specifie appropriations asked for, . 

Making a total of F ; ; ‘s . . $48,124,993 18 
. . . . . 
Estimated expenditures over estimated means up to 

July 1, 1852, . j P ‘ ‘ ; $865,996 19 


The foregoing does not inelude the interest to be paid on the Texas 
Boundary Stock.* 


APPROPRIATIONS POR 1852. 

The following is a list of all the important appropriations made 
luring the last session of Congress. All of them are for the 
service of the year 1852, except the amount required to meet 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the current fiscal year : 

To supply deficiencies, : . , ; ; &3,176,000 
Civil and diplomatic service. , , ; , 6,600,000 


* Our tables of the debts, revenues, expenditures, banks, &c., of the several States 
ot being entirely made up, we defer them to the next volume 
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Army and military establishment, : ‘ , , 7,605,000 
Naval service, . P : ' ‘ . ; : 7,951,000 
Post-Office, ‘ : i : ; 6,685,000 
Revolutionary and naval pensions, : . . 2,151,000 
Indian department, . 4 : é ; . ‘ 870,000 
Military academy, ; ; : : 130,000 
Light houses, . 257,001 
Deficiencies which may ; be caused by cheap postage law, 500,006 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations, . : 6,000,000 


$41,935.00! 
The following appropriations were lost : 
Rivers and harbors, . ‘ ‘ 2,400,000 
Mexican indemnity, A ; , : 3,180,000 
Fortifications, 800,000 





$6,380,000 











These will all be made out next session. 
And there seems to have been omitted 
the bill for the expenses of collecting the 
revenue, which will, of course, be passed 
at the next session. It amounted last 
year to , . . 2,250,000 
Making a total of « le ficiencies now fore seen, . ; i $8,630,00 


Total foreseen expenditure of 1852, ; ’ $50,565,00' 


It is now estimated that the revenue will be waltidis to cove! 
these expenditures. 














MONEY IN THE TREASURY, JAN. 27, 1851. 


The amount on deposit to the credit of the Treasurer, $12,422,087 8 


Drafts drawn, but unpaid, ‘ - $837,522 98 
Suspense account, ° . , 1,536 74 


Amount subject to draft, : ‘ P ; $11,584,564 S82 





Thus : 

Treasury of United States, Washington, District of 

Columbia, ° , . $180,348 4/ 
Assistant Treasurer, Boston, Massac husetts, ; : 1,436,341 2% 
Assistant Treasurer, New York, New York. ; ‘ 3,410,131 40 
Assistant Treasurer, Philadelphia, venta ivenia, , 167,599 55 
Assistant Treasurer, Charleston, South Carolina, . 221,997 09 
Assistant T reasurer, New Orleans, Louisiana, 134,416 59 
Assistant Treasurer, St. Louis, Missouri, ‘ ; 196,693 79 
Depositary at Buffalo, New York, . 2,179 16 


Depositary at Baltimore, Maryland, . , 20,507 1: 
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Depositary at Richmond, Virginia, : : : 15,503 37 
Depositary at Norfolk, Virginia, . ; , 4,280 58 
Depositary at Wilmington, North Carolina, —. 667 16 
Depositary at Savannah, Georgia, : ; ‘ 43,996 66 
Depositary at Mobile, Alabama, ; ; ; 145,416 57 
Depositary at Nashville, Tennessee, : ; : 17,086 56 
Depositary at Cincinnati, Ohio, . , : 54.806 Gt 
Depositary at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 72 3 
Depositary at Cincinnati, (late) ; ; : 3,301 3 
Depositary at Little Rock, Arkansas, . 14,219 
Depositary at Jeffersonville, Indiana, . : 71,174 
Depositary at Chicago, Illinois, i : . 41.861 04 
Depositary at Detroit, Michigan, ; : : 1,23 
Depositary at Tallahassee, Florida, ’ ‘ 3 
Mint of the United States, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 4,711,150 | 
Branch mint of the United States, Charlotte, N. C., 32,000 00 
Branch mint of the United States, Dahlonega, Ga. 26.850 00 
Branch mint of the United States, New Orleans, La.. 620,000 00 


5 
2 
‘ 45) 56 
| > 
> 


9 
265 A! 
Mo 





$11,584,564 &2 


Add difference in transfers, , : 525.000 00 


Net amount, subject to draft, , , . $12,109,564 82 


Transfers ordered to Treasury United States, Washington, $100,000 00 
Transfers ordered to Assistant Treasurer, New Orleans, La. 525.000 00 
Transfers ordered to Assistant Treasurer, Boston, Mass., 100,000 00 


OPERATIONS OF THE MINT, FOR 1850. 


COINAGE FOR THE YEAR L850. 

Gold Coinage. 
1,170,261 double eagles . ; , ; . $23,405,220 00 
291,451 eagles . ‘ ‘ : , . 2,914,510 00 
64.491 half eagles . ‘ ; , ; 322,455 00 
252,923 quarter eagles , , . , ; 632,397 50 
481,95: gold dollars . ‘ ; : : 481,953 00 
2,261,079 pieces : ; ‘ - . . $27,756,445 50 

Silver Coinage. 

7,500 dollars : , ‘ : 7,500 00 
227,000 half dollars . i - ‘ - ; 113,500 00 
190,800 quarter dollars. ‘ ; ; ‘ 47.700 00 

1,931,500 dimes : : ; ; ; : 193,150 00 
955,000 half dimes . . : 2 ‘ ; 47.750 00 








5,972,879 pieces , ; , . $28,166,045 50 
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Copper. 
4,022,644 cents ‘ : ‘ 40,226 44 
39,812 half cents. ‘ ‘ F 199 06 


335 pi 1eces ‘ ‘ ‘ . é $28,206,471 0O* 
DEPOSITS FOR THE YEAR 1850. 
1850—Total gold deposits ‘ ; . $33,150,000 00 
Of which from California ‘ $31, 500,000 
Other sources 2 a . 1,650,000 
————_——._ 33,150,000 00 





1850—Total silver deposits : , ; . ; $428,000 
The deposits for the month of December, from Califor- 
nia, are about P P . : ; ; - $4,500,000 


THE VALUES OF GOLD AND SILVER COIN. 


The act of Congress of June, 1834, prescribes that all coins of 
the United States shall be nine parts pure silver, or gold, and 
one part alloy. By the act of Apr il 12, 1 792, a dollar is require d 
to contain 871} grains pure silver, and the same by the act of 
June, 1834; gold being declared fifteen times as valuable as 


silver by the former act, and sixteen times as valuable by the 
latter act. 
The number of grains of pure silver, and pure gold, contained 
in five dollars, under each act, have been as follows :— 
Years. Silver. Gold. Gold to Silver. 
Grains. Grains. Grains. 
1792 to 1834, 1,8564 1232 1 to 15 
Since 1834, 1,8564 116 1 to 16 
The British gold sovereign is nearly equal in value to $4 87, 
American gold coin, though it is declared by the act of 1834 
worth only $4 84. Calling : a dollar 4s. 6d. sterling, the par ex- 
change on England, payable in gold, is over 9} per cent : payable 
in silver, it is nearly 2 per cent. in our favor; but as more than 
nine-tenths of the circulating coin of England is gold, and silver 
is sold in quantities at less than its legal value, as compared with 
gold, and the tenth part of an American eagle is worth only 4s. 
Tid. sterling, in British gold, we may fairly reckon a dollar at 
4s, 2d. sterling, and the real par exchange at 9 per cent. nominal 
value. 
British coin, both gold and silver, is made of eleven parts of 
pure metal and one of alloy: every pound troy, or 12 oz. of 
* The entire coinage of the United States Mint and Branches up to October 31, 


1850, amounts to $186,572,734 15, of which $108,482,120 50 was gold, $67,807,311 90 
silver, and $1,283,301 75 copper. 
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standard silver or gold being composed of 11 oz. 2 pwts. of pure 
metal, and 18 pwts. of alloy. From the Norman co nquest, in 
1066, to the year 1300, a pr und of standard silver (that is 11 oz. 
2 pwts. pure silver, and 18 pwts. alloy) was coined into 20 shil- 
lings, or one pound, sterling money. The number of shillings 
into which the same quantity of silver was coined was increased 
from time to time, until in 1527 it was coined into 40 shillings, 
or two pounds, and soon after into 45 shillings; in 1560, and 
from that time until 1600, it was coined into 60 shillings: from 
1600 to 1816, into 62 shillings ; and since 1816, into 66 shillings. 
From 1543 to 1553, the coin was much more debased. 
The number of grains of pure silver, and of pure gold, ¢ 
tained in one pound, or twenty shillings, sterling money, 
ferent periods, have been as follows :— 
Years. Silver. iold. Gold to Silver 
Grains. rains Grains. 
1560 to 1600 776 ) 1 to 111 
1600 to 1604 ,718° 1 to 10°9 
1604 to 1626 Rea iy 
1666 to 1717 ,718° 
1717 to 1816 718° 
Since 1846 654°) 


Nas 


Gold only is a legal tender in Great Britain for any sum above 
two pounds sterling. 

The annual average of coinage in Mexico, from 1831 to 1840, 
was $12,000,000: Peru, 82.250,000; Chili, $400,000; Bolivia, 
S700.000, 

The following is an estimate of the amount of gold from the 
mines of the United States (including those of New Mexico and 
California for 1849 and 1850) deposited for coinage at om 
mints :— 

1824 to 1830, both inclusive, ; ‘ ‘ $715.000 
1831 to 1840, " ; j A 5,658,025 
1841 to 1848, Fe ‘ : é 7,268,033 
1849, from California and New Mexico, . 6,190,408 
1849, from other mines of the United Stat S. 898,375 
First four months of 1850, : ; ; 7,303,600 


Total to April 30, 1850, $28,123,441 


The aforegoing table of coinage for 1850, shows that the 
amount of California gold deposited for coinage at the mint dur- 
ing the past year was $31,500,000. 

The production of gold in Russia was, in 1847, about 
£4.000,000 ; in 1848, it was rather more: and, in 1849, it was 
about £3,480,000. The return for 1850 has not yet been publish- 
ed, but in 1848 and 1849 the exportation of gold was prohibited ; 
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and in 1850, the state of the exchanges was untirely unfavorable 
to gold being sent out of the country; on the contrary, a large 
portion of the 4} per cent. loan, contracted at London, was paid 
in gold or silver. 

To these statisties we annex the following curious tables of 
a te we — 

. A table shewing the population and circulating money, in- 
slidise specie, bank notes, and paper money of all kinds (over 
and above the depreciation of the paper money) in America and 

each country in Europe, and the amount to each person, at the 
end of the year 1800 :— 


Circulating Amount to eac 
Population. money. person 


Great Britain, . . . . 10,400,000 $156,000,000 
lreland, fuga Se es 4,800,000 38,400,000 
lranee, : . . 27,300,000 327,600,000 
Holland and Be lgium, . . 5,000,000 65,000,000 
Spain and Postegal, . « 13,500,000 100,000,000 
Italy, ki - « »« 20,000,000 160,000,000 
German Austria, . . « 13,000,000 78,000,000 
German States, . . . . 12,000,000 84,000,000 
Prussia, . . . 11,000,000 66,000,000 
Denmark, Swe de n and Nor- 
way, oe? OS® Se 20,000,000 
Russia, Hungary, Turkey, 
and other eastern nations 
of Europe, . . . . 62,000,000 233,000,000 





Total of Europe, . . . 183,000,000 1,328,000,000 
America and West Indies, 24,000,000 108,000,000 





Total. 207,000,000 1,436,000,000 


A table exhibiting the population of Europe and America 
Pn e of w andering Indians) at different periods ; also the 
amount of coin and bullion in use, and the amount to each 


person :— 
Population of Total Total Amount to each 


Europe. America, population. specie. person. 
Years. Millions. Millions. Millions. Millions. 


1500, 104 104 $156 $1 50 
1600, 117 6 123 369 3 00 
1700, 138 12 150 670 nearly 4 50 
1800, 183 24 207 1,219 nearly 6 00 
1810, 195 28 223 1,335 6 00 
1830, 221 39 260 1,186 4 56 
1840, 235 45 280 1,200 4 25 
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TABLE OF GOLD AND SILVER COINS, 


WITH THEIR VALUE, ACCORDING TO WEIGHT. 





GOLD COINS. 


United States Double EFagle.... 


United States Eagle (since 1834) 
United States Eagle (before 1834 


United States Half-Fagle (since 


United States Half-Eagle (before 


United States Quarter Fagie. 
California Half-Eagle. , 
United States Gold Dollar.. 
Doubloon, Mexico, Cent 
Granada, Ecuad« 
livia, Chili.... 
Doubloon, Spain..... 
Half-Doubloon, Bolivia, 
Half-Doubloon, Spain.. 
Quarter-Doubloon, Mexico 
Peru, Bolivia, Chili, &c.... 
Quarter-Doubloon, Spain. 
Fighth-Doubloon, Spain.. 


Sixteenth-Doubloon, Mexico, Centr 


rica, New Granada, &c 
Sixteenth-Doubloon, Spain.. 
Half-Joe, Brazil. ; 
Half-Joe, Portugal........ 
Kighth-Joe, Portugal........ 
Moidore, Brazil and Portug 
Tenth Moidore, Brazil and 
Crown, Portugal 
Dobraon, Portus gal.... 

Five Sovereigns, Englar 
Double Sovereign... 
Sovereign........ 
Half-Sovereig¢n. . 

Guinea > eee 
Half-Guinea ...... 

rhird of a Guinea.... : 
One Mohur, East India Comy 
Double Louis d’or, France 
Louis d’or 

Forty Francs . 

Twenty Franc 

Six Frances 

Ten Thalers, Germany 
Five Thalers.......... 
Frederick d’or, Prussi 
Double Frederick d’or. 
Sovereign 
Half-Sovereign...... 

Cen Gilders.. 

Five Gilders 

Carolin. 

Half arolin. 
Quarter-Carolin.......... 
Twelve Marks 


Quadruple Ducat, Austria...... 


Twenty-Five Francs 
Imperial, Russia. 


Half-Imperial, or Five Rouble: 
Hundred Lire, Italian States...... 


Eighty Lire 


Forty Lire . 
Twenty Lire 

Ten Lire.. 

Sequin 

Ten Scudo..... 
Twenty Drachims, G1 


Turkish Gold Coin 


SILVER COIN 
United States Dol! 
Half-Dollar ... 
Quarter-Dollar. 
One Dime... 
Half-Dime ee : 
Dollar Mexico, Central 
Granada, Co 
gentine, Cont 
Base Dolla New Gre 
Base Dollar, Bolivia.... 
960 Reis, Brazil and Portus ga 
1,200 Reis oa Did Sats ipecncht 
One Real South American States. 
Half-Doilar . 
Quarter-Dollar 
Spanish Dollar. 
Half-Dollar 
Quarter-Dollar 


5 | Head-Pistaree 
| Pis tareen., 


Half-Pis tareen 
Five Peceta 
One Peceta. 
Crusado, Port 
Six Vintems 
Testoon.. 
Crown, Eng 
Half-Ciown 
Shilling 
Sixpence . 
Rupee, East ly 


Crown, France 


Five Francs. 
Two Francs. 
One Franc.. 
| Crown, Italy 
Scudo.. 
| One Livre.. 
Rix Dollar 
Florin... 


3 | Crown, Germany . 00 to 


' Thaler ; 66 to 
| Florin. . 

| Giider..... 

| Six Stivers..... 
| Six Kreutzers. ‘ 

Ducatoon, Germany 

Ducatoon, Belgium see 

Crown, Switzeriand........6ccceccece 
Rix-Dollar, Denmark, Sweden, Nor . 

&e. . ietadhcD-eink onbiek sda ae 

Rouble, "Russia 


1 


l 


ld 
ag 
Ou 


10 
73 


We refer the sheder | toa a subsequent page for - “ ( bau a- 


tions” of Hon. D. D. Ingham on the currency « 


States. 


the United 
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THE GOVERNMENT. 

The sixteenth Presidential term of four years began on the 4th: 
of March, 1849, and will expire on the 3d of “March, 1863 
General Z. Taylor, of Louisiana, was elected by a majority of 3 
of the ~ toral votes in 1848, was inauguré ited on the 4th of 
March, 1549, and died on the 9th of July, 1850. The duties ot 
Chief Mavis trate immediately devolved on Millard Fillmore, th: 
Vice President : and the National Administration is now const! 
tuted of the following leading “gyn . 


Prestpent—Mutiarp Fintmore, 0 ' New York. 
Daniel Webster, of M: denote secretary of State. 
Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, Secretary of Treasury, 
Charles M. Conrad, of Louisiana, Secretary of War. 
William A. Graham, of North Carolina, Secretary of the Navy. 
A. 1. H. Stuart, of Virginia, Secretary of the Interior. 
Nathan K. Hall, of New York, Post-Master General. 
John J. Crittenden, of Kentucky, Attorney General. 
William R. King, President of ‘the Senate. 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Appointed 
Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice, ' ; . 1836 
ra MeLean, Associ: ite Justice, } , : 1829 
James M. Wayne, , 1835 
John Catron, - : - . 1837 
John McKinley, , 4 ; y 1837 
Peter V. Daniel, ‘ : 1841 
Samuel Nelson, . P , : 1845 
Levi Woodbury, ‘ : : ‘ 1845 
Robert C. Grier. si : : , 1846 
The salary of the President is $25,000 
of each of the Cabinet officers, 6,000 
of the Chief Justice of the U. S.. 6.000 
of each of the Associate Justices, 4,500 


THE ARMY. 


We annex the names of the principal officers : 


ARMY LIST. 


Winfield Scott, Major-General, commissioned June 25, 1841, General 
in-Chief. Head Quarters : W ashington. 
* John E. Wool, Brigadier Gener: ul, commissioned June 25, 1841. 
* David E. Twiggs, Brigadie r General, commissioned June 30, 1846 
* ht *r Jones, Adjutant General. 
A. McCall, Inspector General of the Army. 
* Fase is S, Jesup, Quartermaster General. 


* Major General by brevet. ¢ Colonel by brevet. 
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* George Gibson, ‘ ‘ommissary General. 
+Thomas Lawson, Surgeon General. 

* Nathan Towson, Paymaster General. 

+ Col. Joseph G. Totten. Chief Engineer. 

Col. J. J. Abert, Chief Topographical Engineer. 
+Col. George Talcott, Chief of Ordnance. 
Brevet Major J. F. Lee, Judge Advocate. 

The militia of the United States is estimated at 


THE NAVY. 

\ LIST OF CAPTAINS IN THE NAVY. 
James Barron, John Percival. 
Charles Stewart, John H. Aulick. 
Charles Morris, W. V. Taylor, 
L. Warrington, Bladen Dulany, 
John Downes, S. HH. Stringham, 
Stephen Cassin, Isaac Mayo, 
A. S. Wadsworth, William Mervine, 
George C, Read, Thomas Crabbe. 
H. E. Ballard, Thomas Paine, 
Jesse Wilkinson, James Armstrong. 
T. Ap C. Jones, Joseph Smoot, 
W. B. Shubrick, Samuel L. Breese. 
Charles W. Morgan, Benjamin Page, 
L. Kearny, Thomas W. Wyma 
Foxhall A. Parker, Andrew Fitzhugh, 
E. R. MeCall, W. K. Latimer, 
David Connor, Hiram Paulding, 
John D. Sloat, | Uriah P. Levy, 
Matthew C. Perry, Charles Boarman. 
C. W. Skinner, French Forrest, 
John T. Newton, William Jamesson, 
Joseph Smith, Charles Gauntt, 
L. Rousseau, William Ramsay, 
George W. Storer, Henry Henry, 
F. H. Gregory, | Samuel W. Downing, 
Philip F. Voorhees, Henry W. Ogden, 
David Geisinger, Thomas A. Conover, 
Isaac McKeever, John C. Long, 
J. P. Zantzinger, John H. Graham, 
William D. Salter, James M. McIntosh, 
Charles 8. MeCauley, Josiah Tattnall, 
T. M. Newell, Hugh N. Page, 
E. A. F. Lavellette. William Inman. 
T. T. Webb, Stephen Chaplin. 


* Major General by brevet + Brigadier General by brevet. {| Colonel by brevet 
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MINISTERS AND DIPLOMATIC AGENTS OF THE 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
[Corrected in the Department of State, August 21, 1850.] 


1850. 


UNITED STATES IN 


ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY, IN 
Foreign Stations. 
Great Britain, 
France, 
Brazil, 
Prussia, 
Spain, 
Russia, 
Mexico, 
Chili, 


Appointed. 
1849 
1849 
1851 
1850 
1849 
1849 
1849 
1849 


Capitals. 
London. 
Paris. 

Rio Janeiro. 
Berlin. 
Madrid. 

St. Petersburg 
Mexico. 
Santiago. 


Abbott Lawrenee, Mass. 
Wm. C. Rives, Va. 
Rh. C. Schenck, Ohio, 
Daniel D. Barnard, N. Y. 
D. M. Barringer, N. C. 
Neill S. Brown, Tenn. 
Robt. P. Letcher. Ky. 
dailie Peyton, La. 
SECRETARIES OF 
J.C. B. Davis, Great Britain. 
H. S. Sanford, France. 
Jesse B. Holman, Chili. 
Theodore 8. Fay, Prussia. 
Buckingham Smith, Mexico. 


LEGATION. 

Gales Seaton, Germany. 
Horatio J. Perry, Spain. 
Edward H. Wright, Brazil. 
Peter Parker, (and Chinese In- 
terpreter,) China. 


MINISTER RESIDENT. 


\ppointed. Foreign State. 
‘ . ‘ mn s 
Geo. P. Marsh, Vt. 1849 lurkey, 
John P. Brown, Dragoman to the Legation. 


Capital. 
( onstantinople. 


COMMISSIONERS, 


Appointed. 
Ind. 1848 


Me. 1850 


Foreign States. 
China, 
{ Sandwich Islands, 
} Honolulu. 


John W. Davis. 


Luth. Severance, 

CHARGE D’AFFAIRES, AvGuST 21, 1850. 

Appointed. 
1850 
1844 


Foreign Stations. 
T 

Netherlands, 

Belgium, 


Capitals. 
Hague. 
Brussels. 


ee 


Pa. 


{ reorge Folsom. 


T. G. Glemson, 


IF, Schroeder, 
W. Forward, 
Tl. M. Foote, 
J, N. Steele, 
John R. Clay, 
E. Joy Morris, 


W. A. Harris, 


Wm. B. Kinney, 


C. B. Haddock, 
Lewis Cass, Jr., 


J. T. Van Alen, 
A. K. McClung, 


R. I. 
Pa. 
N. ¥. 
Ala. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Va. 
N. J. 
N. H. 


Mich. 


N. Y. 
Miss. 


1849 
1849 
1849 
1845 
1847 
1850 
1846 
1850 
1851 


1848 


Sweden, 
Denmark, 
New Granada, 
Venezuela, 
Peru, 

Two Sicilies, 
Argentine Rep. 
Sardinia, 
Portugal, 
Austria, 


Pontifical States, 


Guatemala, 
Ecuador, 
Bolivia, 


Stockholm. 
Copenhagen. 
Bogota. 
Caraccas. 
Lima. 
Naples. 
Buenos Ayres. 
Turin. 
Lisbon. 
Vienna. 
Rome. 
Guatemala. 
Quito. 
Chuquisaca. 
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The pay of Envoys Extraordinary and Ministers Plenipotentiary 


is $9,000 per annum, as salary 


a besides 89,000 for outfit. 


The 


pay of Charges d’ Affaires is $4,500 per annum; of Secretaries 
of Legati m, $2,000; of Ministers Resident, 86,000. 


THIRTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 


Term commences March 4, 


1853. i 


1851, and terminates March 4, 


The First Session opens on Monday, Dee. Ist, 1551. 


SENATE, 


The Senate consists of two Senators from each State. 


Since 


the admission of California, there are thirty-one States, represent 


ed by sixty-two Senators. 
4th of March, 1851, are fo 
twenty-three Democrats. 


The 


Senators who hold over from the 
rty-one; viz.: eighteen Whigs and 
Of t 


ie twenty-one new Senators, five 


are yet to be elected, from the following States :— 


Ohio, 
Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, 
California, 

pas 

rennessee, 


Legislature. 
do. 
dk ,. 
do. 


do. 


SENATORS 
wine 
Term 
ALABAMA. Expires. 
Jeremiah Clemens, 1853 
William R. King, 
ARKANSAS, 
William K. Sebastian, 
Solon Borland, 
CONNECTICUT. 
Truman Smith, 


L855 


CALIFORNIA. 
William N. Gwin, 


DELAWARE. 
Prestle y Spruanee, 
James A. Bayard, 

FLORIDA, 
Jacks yn Morton, 
Stephen R. Mallory, 

GEORGIA. 
John M. Ber) it nh, 
William Ad Dawson, 

Von Va 


1855 


15 


HOLDING OVER 


Whig and Free Soil majority. 
Dem. and Free Soil majority. 
Election in April. 
W hig majority ‘ 
Election in August. 
AND ELECT, 

Term 
Expires 
1855 


1857 


INDIANA. 
James Whit omb, 
Jesse LD. Bright, 
ILLINOIS. 
Stephen A, Douglas, 
James Shields, 
IOWA, 
George Ww. Jones, 
Augustus C, Dodge, 
KENTUCKY. 
Joseph R. Unde rwood. 
Henry Clay, 
LOUISIANA. 
Solomon U. Downs, 
Pierre Soule, 
MAINE. 
James W. Bradbury, 
Hannibal Hamlin, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


John Davis. 


1S8d53 


TS55 


1853 


1855 
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MARYLAND, 
James A, Pearce, 
Thomas G. Pratt, 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Henry S. Foote, 
Jefferson Davis, 
MICHIGAN, 
Alpheus Felch, 
Lewis Cass, 
MISSOURI. 
David R. Atchison, 
Henry S. Geyer, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
John P. Hale, 
Moses Norris, Jr., 
NEW YORK. 
William H. Seward. 
Hamilton Fish, 
NEW JERSEY. 
Jacoh W. Miller, 
Robert F. Stockton, 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Willie P. Mangum, 

George E. Badger, 
OHIO. 

Salmon P. Chase, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
James Cooper, 1853 
Richard Brodhead, Jr., 1857 
RHODE ISLAND. 

John H. Clarke, 1853 
Charles T. James, 1857 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

R. Barnwell Rhett, 1853 
A. P. Butler, 1853 

TENNESSEE. 
John Bell, 

TEXAS. 

Sam Houston, 
Thomas J. Rusk, 

VERMONT. 
William Upham, 
Solomon Foote, 

VIRGINIA. 
Robert M. T. Hunter, 
James M. Mason, 

WISCONSIN. 
Isaac P. Walker, 


Henry Dodge, 


Of the members elect and those holding over, thirty-four are 


Democrats, eighteen are Whigs. 


HOUSE 


REPRESENTATIVES. 


The House consists of two hundred and thirty-three members, 


and four territorial delegates. 


These delegates, however, have no 


vote. Of the members of the new House, one hundred and 
twenty-seven have already been elected, of whom eight are de- 
clared free soilers. Annexed are the names of the 


MEMBERS ELECT. 


MISSOURI. 
1—John F’. Darby. 
2— Gilchrist Porter. 
3—John G. Miller. 
4—Willard P. Hall. 
5—John 8. Phelps. 

IOWA, 
1—Lincoln L. Clark. 
2—Bernhardt Henn. 


VERMONT. 
1—Ahimon L. Miner. 
2— William Hebard. 

3— George B. Meacham. 
4—Thomas Bartlett, Jr. 

WISCONSIN. 
1—Charles Durkee, 
2—Benjamin C. Eastman. 
3—James D. Doty. 
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MAINE, 
1—Moses McDonald. 
2—John Appleton. 
3— Robert Goodenow. 
4—Charles Andrews. 
5—Ephraim K. Smart. 


6—IJsrael Washburn, Jr. 
7—Thomas J. D. Fuller. 


OHIO, 
1—David T. Disney. 
2—L. D. Campbell. 
3— Hiram Bell, 

4— Benjamin Stanton. 
5—Alfred P. Egerton. 
6—Frederick Green. 
7—E. M. Ellsbury. 
8—John L. Taylor. 
9—Edson B. Olds. 
10—Charles Sweetzer. 
11—George H. Busby. 
12— John Welsh. 
13—James M. Gaylord. 
14—Alerander Harper. 
15— William F. Hunter. 
16—-John Johnson. 
17—Joseph Cable. 
18—David K. Carter. 
19—Fhen Newton. 
20—Joshua R. Giddings. 
21—N. S. Townshend. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
1—Thomas B. Florence. 
2— Joseph R. Chandler. 
3—Henry D. Moore. 
4—John Robbins, Jr. 
5—John MeNair. 
6—Thomas Ross. 
7—John A. Morrison. 
8S— Thaddeus Stevens. 
9—J. Glaney Jones. 
10—Miles M. Dimmick. 
11—Henry M. Fuller. 
12—Galusha A. Grow. 
13—James Gamble. 
14—T. M. Bibighaus. 
15—William H. Kurts. 
16—J. X. McLanahan. 
17—Andrew Parker. 
1S—John L. Dawson. 


19—Joseph H. Kuhns. 
20—John Allison. 
21— Thomas M. Howe. 
22 John W. Howe. 
23—John H. Walker. 
24—Alfred Gilmore. 
FLORIDA. 
1—EZdward C. Cabell. 
DELAWARE. 
1—George RK. Riddle. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
1—Daniel Wallace. 
2—James L. Orr. 
3—Joseph A. Woodward. 
4—James McQueen. 
5—Armistead Burt. 
6—W illiam Aiken. 
7—W illiam F. Colcock. 
NEW YORK. 
1—John G, Floyd. 
2— Obediah Bowne. 
3—Emanuel B. Hart. 
4— J. H. Hobart Haws. 
5— George Briggs. 
6—James Brooks. 
7—Abraham P. Stevens. 
8S—Gilbert Dean. 
9—William Murray. 
10— Marius Schoonmaker. 
11—Josiah Sutherland, Jr. 
12—David L. Seymour. 
13—John L. Schoolcraft. 
14—John H. Boyd. 
15—Joseph Russell. 
16—John Wells. 
17—Alexander H. Buel. 
18—Preston King. 
19—W illard Ives. 
20—Timothy Jenkins. 
21—William W. Snow. 
22—Henry Bennett. 
23—Leander Babcock. 
24—Daniel T. Jones. 
25—Thomas Y. How, Jr. 
26—H. S. Walbridge. 
27— William A. Sackett. 
28— Ab. M. Schermerhorn. 
29—Jedediah Hosford. 
30—Reuben Robie. 
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31—Frederick S. Martin. 
32—S. G. Haven. 
33—Aug. P. Hascall, 
34— Lorenzo Burrows. 
NEW JERSEY. 
1—Nathan D. Stratton. 
2—Charles Skelton. 
3—Isaac Wildrick. 
4— George H. Brown. 
5—Rodman M. Price. 
MICHIGAN, 


1—Fhenezer J. Penniman. 


2—C. E. Stuart. 
3—James I, Conger. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
1— William Appleton. 
3—James H. Duncan. 
6— George T. Davis. 
8—Horace Mann. 
9— Orrin Fowler, 
10—Zeno Scudder. 
ILLINOIS. 
1—William A. Bissell. 
2—Willis Allen. 
3—Orlando C. Ficklin. 
4—Richard 8. Moloney. 


5—William A. Richardson. 


6—Thomas Campbell. 
7—Richard Yates. 


The indications are that there will be a large democratic ma- 


2) 


jority in the 32d Congress. 


GOVERNORS OF THE SEVERAL STATES AND TERRITORIES—A.D. 1851. 


Whigs in Italics, Democrats in Roman. 


States. 


Maine 


New Hampshire . 


Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island . 
Connecticut 
New York. 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania . 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida . 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Arkansas 
Tennessee . 
Kentucky 
Ohio 

Michigan 
Indiana . 


Governors. 
John Hubbard, 
Samuel Dinsmore, 
Charles K. Williams, 
George N. Briggs, 
Henry B. Anthony, 
Thomas H. Seymour, 
Washington Hunt, 
George F. Fort, 
Willam F’. Johnston, 
William R. Ross, 
Enoch L. Lowe, 
John B. Floyd, 
David S. Reid, 
Daniel Means, 
George W. Towns, 
Thomas Brown, 
Henry W. Collier, 
John A. Quitman, 
Joseph Walker, 
P,. Hansborough Bell, 
John 8. Roane, 
William Trousdale, 
John L. Helm, acting, 
Reuben E. Wood, 
John 8. Barry, 


Joseph A. Wright, 


Salaries. 
$1,500 
1,000 
750 
2,500 
400 
1,100 
4,000 
1,600 
3,000 
1,333 
3,600 
3,333 
2,000 
3,500 
3,000 
1,500 
2,500 
3,000 
6,000 
2,000 
1,800 
2,000 
2,500 
1,200 
1,500 
1,300 


Term Ex res. 
1 


May, 
June 
Oct. 
Jan. 
May, 
May, 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dee. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Dee. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Dee. 
Jan. 
Dee. 


? 


1851 
185] 
I85] 
S85] 
185] 
185] 
1853 
1854 
1852 
1855 
1854 
1852 
1853 
1852 
185! 
1853 
1851 
1852 
1854 
1851 
1852 
185] 
1852 
1852 
1852 


1852 
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Illinois . . . . Augustus C. French, 1,500 Jan. 1853 
Missouri . . . Austin A. King, 2,000 Nov. 1852 
lowa . . . . Stephen Hempstead, 1,000 Dee. 1854 
Wisconsin. . . Nelson Dewey, 1,250 Dee. 185 

California . . . Peter H. Burnett, 10,000 Dee. 1851 

TERRITORIES. 

Oregon. . . . John P. Gaines, 3,000 Aug. 1854 
Minnesota. . . Alex. Ramsey, 2.500 March, 1854 
Utah. . . . . Brigham Young, 2,500 Sept. 1852 
New Mexico . . James S. Calhoun, 2,500 Dee. 1853 


POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

It would perhaps be more in accordance with the plan of our 
work to defer to the next volume, the whole subject of the census 
of 1850, the full returns of which have not come to hand. We 
usually feel disposed to avoid partial and incomplete estimates ; 
but in this instance, although nothing can be said to be entirely 
finished, we have some data that can be relied on,—some state- 
ments that will prove interesting and valuable for present re- 
ference. We have, therefore, prepared tables of the population 
of the States and Territories, showing the population of 1840 and 
that of 1850, so far as it is now ascertained—together with the 
number of slaves in each State. 

For more detailed statements of the population of the several 
States up to the year 1540, we refer to Vol. 1, pp. 107—109, of 
the Register. 

In the next volume we hope to be able to publish the opera- 
tions of the census officers in a perfect shape, and to give to our 
readers accurate and complete tables of the population and sta- 
tistics of every State, territory and principal city in the Union. 

ABSTRACTS FROM FORMER CENSUS RETURNS. 

The population of the United States, was— 

In1790, . . . 3,929,827 in 1820, . . . 9,638,131 
1800, . . . 5,305,925 1830, . . . 12,866,920 
meu, «|. Cw «CCT, 239,814 1840, . . . 17,062,566 

The population dy States in 1840, was as follows :— 

Srares. 1840. Srares. 1840. 
Maine, .. 501,793 | Alabama, . . 590,756 
New Hampshire, . 284,574 | Mississippi, . . 375,651 
Vermont, . . 291,948 | Louisiana, . ». 852,491 
Massachusetts, . 737,699 | Arkansas, . « Ota 
Rhode Island, . 108,830 | Tennessee, . 829,210 
Connecticut, . 309,978 | Kentucky, . « 779,828 
New York, 2,428,921 Ohio, . 519,467 
New Jersey, . . 373,306 | Michigan, . « 212,267 
Pennsylvania, 1,724,033 | Indiana, . . 685,866 
Delaware, 70,085 | Illinois, . « 476,183 
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Maryland, . . 469,232 | Missouri, . . 883,702 
Virginia, . 1,239,797 | District of Columbia, 43,712 
North Carolina, 753,419 | Wisconsin, . . 20,945 
South Carolina, . 594,398 | Towa, . « . e012 
Georgia, . « 691,392 | —_—_—__— 
Florida, . « SAR Total, 17,062,566 


SLAVES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In 1790 . ey 697,897 
1800. kes 896,049 
1810. ae ae 
1820 pix ‘oo «f,@iiRieg 
1830 . 2,009,043 
1840 > ne ees 


SLAVES IN EACH STATE In 1840. 


Maine 2 ; : : |Alabama . , . 253,530 
New Hampshire ‘ Mississippi . ; » 195,211 
Vermont . . ; ‘ Louisiana . , - 168,452 
Massachusetts. : |Arkansas . 19,953 
Rhode Island ‘ : | Tennessee . . . 183,059 
Connecticut ' | Kentucky ; 182,258 
New York, . 4| Ohio . ; ‘ ; ; 3 
New Jersey P | Michigan 2 : 0 
Pennsylvania , 64 Indiana ‘ ‘ . ° 3 
Delaware . ‘ ‘ 2,305 | Illinois ; ; « 873 
Maryland . 89,495 | |Missouri . ; 58,240 
Virginia , ‘ : 448,187 | District of Columbia ‘ 4,694 
North Carolina. . 245,817) Florida ‘ ; , 25,713 
South Carolina. . $27,038) Wisconsin . : ‘: vr ae 
Georgia. ‘ . 280,944|lowa . ‘ . , >; ae 


POPULATION OF 1850. 


From statements gathered from the Washington papers and 
official data we have framed the fi lowing table. It is believed 
to be a close approximation. Some of the figures are entirely 
correct. 

States. Free Population. Slaves. Total. 

- pa : , 583,026 eee — 583,026 

New Hampshire , 318,003 st ae 318,003 
Massachusetts . ‘ 994,665 — 994,665 
Vermont . ; ; . 314,322 Pea ae 314,322 
Rhode Island : : 147,549 "a. See 147,549 
Connecticut ; , ; 370,913 the. 370,913 
New York ; , . 3,098,818 — 3.098.818 
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New Jersey : 490,673 490,673 
Pennsylvania 2,341,204 2,341,204 
Ohio 1,981,940 1,981,940 
Indiana 990,258 990,258 
Wisconsin 305,596 305,596 
Michigan 397,576 397,676 
Illinois 850,000 850,000 
lowa 192,204 192,204 
California 200,000 * eet ah 200,000 
Maryland 492,661 90,355 582,016 
Virginia 942,991 475,972 1,428,963 
North Carolina 581,342 289,458 870.800 
South Carolina 283,737 384,720 668,457 
Georgia 555,000 365,000 920,000 
Florida 45,000 22.000 67,000 
Alabama 440,000 330,000 770,000 
Mississippi 300,009 311,568 611,577 
Louisiana 250,000 200,000 450,000 
Texas 120,000 50,000 170,000 
Arkansas 153,504 45,242 198.746 
Missouri 590,000 01,547 681,547 
Tennessee 756,898 250,000 1,006,898 
Kentucky 782,107 211,237 993,344 
Delaware 90,407 2,275 92,682 
THE POPULATION OF THE TERRITORIES is thus estimated : 

Free. Slaves. Total. 

District of Columbia, 54.000 3.500 57.500 
Terrritory of Minnesota, 10,000 10,000 
= Utah, 20.000 20,000 

- Oregon, 20.000 20,000 

- New Mexico, 90,000 90,000 


197,500 
According to these returns and estimates the population of the 
States and Territories will nearly or quite amount to 23,300,000, 
showing an increase of more than six millions within the last 
ten years. 
At this rate of increase, the future censuses must show the 
following results: 
1860 or 10 years hence, 
1870 or 20 “4 , 
1880 or 30 - 
1890 or 40 ' ‘ . ° 
1900 or 50 - . ° , 
THE REPRESENTATIVE POPULATION. 


31,115,754 
41,809,807 
56,188,571 
79,912,456 
101,481,755 


In ascertaining the population on which the representation to 
the lower house of Congress is based, according to the constitu- 
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tion, only three-fifths of the slaves are to be calculated. Thelaw 
of May 28, 1850, determines the number of representatives at 
232, for the purpose of fixing the ratio of representation for the 
next ten years. This ratio will probably be between 93 and 
95,000, and as a part of the number of representatives must 
necessarily be taken from fractions, those States having the 
largest fractions will be the gainers. The National Lntelligencer 
makes the following remarks on this subject : 

The States entitled to Representatives for such fractions will 
most probably be Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Maryland, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, and Kentuecky—11. ° 

The States which gain, irrespective of he: fraction, will be 
Pennsylvania 1, Illinois 2, Mississippi 1, Michigan 1, Mis- 
souri 1—6 

The States which gain, in all, are as follows, viz: Arkansas 1, 
Indiana 1, [Illinois 2, M: Bache A sod 1, Mississippi 1, Michigan 
;. Missouri 2, Pennsylvania 1—10. 

The following States lose, viz: Maine 1, New Hampshire | ; 
New York 1, North Carolina 1, South Carolina 2 2, Vermont 1, 
Virginia 2, Rhode Island 1—10. 

The free States gain six members and lose four. The slave 
States gain four and lose six. 


THE CENSUS RETURNS. 

The schedule prepared by the marshals as far as received are 
very complete, and contain information of the most interesting 
and valuable kind. 

The first schedule relates to the living population, and includes 
an account of the number of dwellings, the number of families, 
the number of marriages within the year, the age, sex, and 
color of each person, the birth-place of each, their profession, 
occupation, or trade; the value of real estate owned, the number 
over twenty-one years of age who cannot read or write, together 
with a particular history of each individual who may "be found 
deaf and dumb, blind, insane, or idiotic, pauper or criminal. 
The statistics relating to crime ‘and pauperism are ample. 

The second schedule relates to the slave population, giving a 
particular description of each slave, as to age, color, and sex, 
the number manumitted, the number absconded, and the crimi- 
nal statistics relative to that portion of our population. 

The third schedule gives a list of the persons who have died 
between the Ist day of June, 1849, and the 1st day of June 1850 
—so arranged as to show the ages, sex, color, and condition, 
with disease, number of days sick, and period of death. 
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Schedule four relates to agriculture, and is full in its investiga- 
tions with reference to the details connected with this great in- 
terest of American enterprise. 

Schedule five relates to manufactures, and differs from all pre- 
vious efforts to obtain the statistics relating thereto, in several 
essential particulars. An account of each manufacturing estab- 
lishment is recited, under the sanction of the name and evidence 
of the manufacturer. There are not, as heretofore, selections 
made of some interests, whilst others equally important are over- 
looked; but they are of every variety and taken where the 
annual product equals $500 in value. The facts relating to raw 
material, capital and product are given in detail; a feature 
which pervades every portion of the work, leaving condensation 
entirely to the Census Office for arrangement. 

Schedule six relates to taxation—the history of each educational 
institution, as to its teachers, scholars, and funds, or expendi- 
tures ;—the statistics of libraries, newspapers and periodicals ; 
the number, denomination, and value of churches; with the 
average wages paid in every branch of industry and service. 


For the purpose of showing the particularity which is observed 
in those reports which have come in, we insert as exampies two 
abstracts. The first is from the census return of the statistics 
and population of Indiana. 


POPULATION. 


Adams : , ‘ 5.774 Lawrence ‘ : 12.210 
Allen. ' : ‘ 16.921 Madison . : ‘ 12,497 
Bartholomew. ‘ 12.852 Marion ; ; ‘ 24.289 
Benton ‘ F : 1.144 Marshall . , ‘ 5,348 
Blackford . ‘ ‘ 2.864 Martin , ; 5.955 
Boone , , : 11.629 Miami ; : 11,349 
Brown ; ; P 4.846 Monroe . . . 11,283 
Carroll ; ' . 11,025 Montgomery ‘ 2 18,227 
Cass . i . ‘ 10,922 Morgan. : ‘ 14,654 
Clark . ; . 15,836 Noble 2 ' ‘ 7,948 
Clay . ; ; ‘ 8,184 Ohio ; ‘ ; 5,310 
Clinton ; : ‘ 11,871 Orange. 10,818 
Crawford . ‘ . 6.318 Owen 12.040 
Davis . . i 10.354 Parke 15,049 
Dearborn . ; ‘ 20,165 Perry ‘ ; 7,251 
Decatur. ‘ ‘ 15.100 Pike ; : ‘ 8,599 
De Kalb. . , 8.257 Porter 5.250 
Delaware . , . 10,976 Posey 12,367 
Dubois : ; . 6.230 Pulaski 2.595 
Elkhart . ; ; 12,903 Putnam 18,612 
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Fayette. ; ; 10,140 Randolph . 
Floyd ‘ ; “ 14,876 Ripley 


Fountain . ‘ , 13,260 Rush ; : 
Franklin. ; P 17,914 Scott : : 
Fulton m ‘ ‘ 5,864 Shelby . . 
Gibson ; ; : 10,782 Spencer. : 
Grant - : ; 11,092 Steuben 


Greenea  . , ‘ 12,247 St. Joseph . < 
Hamilton . : ; 12,686 Sullivan 


Haneock . , ‘ 9,714 Switzerland 
Harrison. . : 15,538 Starke 
Hendricks . : , 14,077 ‘Tippecanoe. ‘ 
Henry ‘ . : 17,668 Tipton ‘ , 
Howard ., ‘ ‘ 6,667 Union 
Huntington ; . 7,850 V anderburgh 
Jackson ., ' ‘ 11,030 Ver million . 
Jasper ; : ; 3,424 Vigo . : 
Jay . ° : . 7,051 Wabash . : 
Jefferson. . ; 23,931 Warren. ; 
Jennings . . ‘ 12,541 Warwick . , 
Johnson , : : 12.228 Washington 
Knox : ; ; 11,086 Wayne 
Kosciusko , z 10,243 Wells 
Lagrange . : ‘ 8,424 White 
Lake ; : : 3.991 Whitely 
Laporte, : ; 12,169 

Total . 


Population i In 1840 : 


Increase since 1840 


STATISTICS. 


Number of houses, 

Number of families, 

Number of marri: ges during the year, 

Number of persons of all ages who cannot need or write, 
Blind, 

Deaf and dumb, 


Insane, 

ddiotic, ; 

Paupers, ‘ 

Convicts, , : , . . 
Deaths, ‘ 

Number of farms, 

Value of farms, . , 


Value of farming utensils, 
Number of horses, 


[ Jan. 


14,694 
14,822 
16,445 
5,889 
15.446 
8.654 
6,117 
10.955 
10,163 
12,953 
558 
19,269 
3.534 
6.881 
11,415 
8.601 
14.693 
12,109 
7,423 
8,222 
17,088 
25,900 
6, 
4,760 
5,190 


990.258 


685.866 


304,392 


186,182 
187,618 
11,231 
75.017 
278 

517 
442 
617 
861 

81 
13,379 
101,973 


$128,325,552 
$6,648,799 


310,475 
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Number mules and asses, 


Do. milch cows, . ' ’ 
Do. working oxen, 

Do. other cattle, 

Do. _ sheep, 

Do. swine, ‘ ; . 


Value of live stock, 
Wheat, bushels, 
Rye, do. 

Indian Corn, bushels, 
Oats, bushels, 
Tobacco, Ibs., 

Wool, lbs., 


Peas and beans, bushels, 


Irish potatoes, —do., 
Sweet do., do., 
Barley, do., 
Buckwheat, do., 
Value of orchard products, : 
Wine, gallons, , : . 
Value of garden products, : 


Butter, Ibs., 

Cheese, do., : ; ; 
Hay, tons, : ‘ : ‘ 
Clover seed, bushels, : 

Grass and other seeds, bushels, . 

Hops, lbs., 

Hemp, tons, . 

Flax, lbs., : 

Flax seed, bushels, 

Silk cocoons, lbs., 

Maple sugar, lbs., . 
Molasses, gallons, : ‘ ‘ 
Beeswax and honey, lbs., 

Value of home made manufactures, 
Value of animals slaughtered, . 


Capital invested in manufactures : . ‘ 
Value of yearly manufactures, . 
Value of real estate, . ‘ ; 
Do. personal estate, ‘ . 
Number of colleges, . ° 
Do. __ pupils, : ; 
Do. common schools, 
Do. libraries, . ‘ . 
Do. volumes, 
Do. newspapers 
Circulation of newspapers, 


Churches, 
Value of church prope rty, 


235 
7,068 
280.052 
37,108 
385,969 
1,068,413 
2,314,909 
$23,002,978 
6,457,965 
80,948 
51,.449.668 
5.269.645 
1.058.879 
2.679.909 
38,100 
1.969.698 
211,925 
808,015 
174,972 
$339,000 
13,366 
$68,134 
12,787 7.5 47 ‘ 
654.208 
400,064 
17.591 
16,986 
124.685 

120 

559,508 
35,677 
1591 

anne 787 
181.518 
830.261 
$1,682,918 
$5,668,374 
$7,235,220 
$19.199,681 
$102,394,489 
$34,250,481 
83 

5,290 

5,899 

1,017 
75,416 


Ch © 


1 


aT 


95 
,89 
$1,499,71 
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The next is an extract from a census of New York and its 
taken from the schedule of Mr. 


suburbs, 


shal. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Wards. 
Ist. 
2d. 
3d. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 
Sth. 
9th. 
10th. 
lith. 
12th. 
13th, 
14th. 
15th. 
16th. 
17th. 
18th, 
19th. 


Dwellings. 
995 
431 
704 

1,123 
1,957 
1,403 


9 971 


~~ 


2,743 
8,545 
1,993 
2,391 
1,052 
1,787 
1,691 
2,245 
4,002 
2.836 
2 689 


1,772 


Total, 37,730 
Average number of persons to each dwelling, 133 


Tallmage, U.S. Mar- 


AND COUNTY. 


Inhabitants. 
19,755 
6,616 
10,356 
23,250 
29 691 
24,609 
32,667 
34,413 
40,675 
23,316 


43,772 


515,394 


POPULATION OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, IN 


1697 4,302 
1756 13,040 
1790 13,190 
1800 60,489 
1810 96,373 
1820 123,706 


Ww ards. 
Ist and 2d. 
3d. 
4th. 
5th. 
6th. 
7th. 
Sth. 
9th. 

10th. 

11th. 


Total, 


BROOKLYN. 


Dwellings. 
1,362 


oes 


vo 


? 


4d 
1 
li 
271 
7 
9 
v 


abe) 
75 

509 
1,384 
1,422 


10,197 


1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 


166,086 
202,589 
270,089 
312,710 
371,153 
515,394 


Inhabitants. 
15,418 
8,749 
11,032 
13,689 
11,538 
6,371 
2,585 
2,261 
] 1,7 ‘ & ) 
12,421 


96,850 


Average number of persons to each dwelling, 9}. 
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WILLIAMSBURGII. 
Divisions. Dwellings. Inhabitants. 
Ist. 1,886 16,296 
2d. 1,950 14,490 
Total, 3,836 30,786 


Average number of persons to each dwelling, 8. 


RECAPITULATION, 
Av. No. of persons to 


Dwellings. Inhabitants. each Dwelling. 
New York, 37,730 515,394 133 
Brooklyn, 10,197 96,850 gl 
Williamsburgh, 3,836 30,786 S 
Total, 51.763 643,030 121 


Nore.—The next volume of the Register will contain, as we have 
already stated, full returns from all the States and Territories, and the 
principal cities. 

It will not be considered out of place to add here the following 
statement of the ascertained and estimated population of some 
other of the large cities of the Union of 1850. 


Philadelphia, 406,358 Increase 148,221 
Baltimore, 166.001 “6 66.000 
Boston, 138,788 - 45,000 
Cincinnati 116,078 “ 64,697 
’ 
St. Louis, about 80,000 65,000 
Louisville, 50,000 e 29,000 
Charleston, 43,014 5 a 
Buflalo, 42,266 x: 24,053 
Albany, 50.771 “ 17.109 
. 9 
Newark, N. J., 38,885 . 10,595 
Rochester, N. Y., 36,600 3 16,409 
Richmond, Va., 30,280 ” 10,127 


EMIGRATION. 


The subject of Emigration is intimately connected with that of 
Population, and we cannot better exhibit its extent and charac- 
ter than by the following extract from the report of the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration in New York, at which port the influx of 
foreign population i is far greater than at any other point. 


To th Legislature of the State of New York :— 
* The Commissioners of Emigration respectfully present their 


report for the year ending the 31st of December, 1350. 
“The whole number of aliens, subject to bonds or commuta- 
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tion, who arrived at the port of New York during 1850, was 
7,902 less than during the preceding year 

“This decrease arose entirely from the diminished emigration 
from Germany. ‘The falling” off of this class of emigration 
amounts to about one-fifth, the numbers of Germans arriv ing at 
this port being 45,339, age ainst 55 5700 of the year 1849. 

“The emigration from Ireland has continued as heretofore, t to 
exceed largely that from any other country, and to increase both 
numer ically « and in proportion to the whole, having exceeded by 
21,274 the whole number arriving from other countries. 

“The statistics of emigration to this port, and of the relic: 
afforded to destitute aliens under the operation of this commis- 
sion, present the following results :— 
Total number of passengers landed in 1850, , . 282.768 
Of these were citizens 19,972 

“ aliens ; ; - . ; 212,796 
Natives of Ireland. : ‘ ; : ‘ 117,038 
. Germany , , , 45,535 

” other countries , : , . 50,223 


“ These passengers arrived in 1,912 vessels. 


Number in emigrant refuge and hospital on Ward’s Island, 1st 

Jan. 1850 . , . : ‘ ‘ 1,674 
Number born there in 18: 50 ; ‘ : . 384 
Number admitted in 1850 ? . , . 8,098 


Total number cared for 
Total number of days spent in refuge ‘and hosp ite al 
Number sent to small pox hospit: il, Blackwell’s Island ; 
Number in marine hospital 1st Jan., 1850 ‘ 343 
Admitted in 1850 from the city . ; ’ , 3,068 
“ J 827 


“ Is 


vesse 
Total number treated . ‘ 
Number of days spent in hospital by inmates ° : 
Number relieved in several counties of this State and charge- 
able to this commission : 
Forwarded to inland places at the exper nse of this ¢ commission, 
in whole or in part, from the city of New York ‘ 
Number returned to Europe in whole or in part at the expense 
of this commission 
Number provided with situations through the office of this 
commission, (partly estimated,) females . : 3,000 
Number provide .d with situations through the office of this 
commission, (partly estimated,) males. ‘ ‘ 5,000 
Number sup plie d with lodging, supper and breakfast ‘ » 12,946 
Number received in lodging house in Chambers street . . 14,368 
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Average per night . ‘ ; , . £ 
Of the above the males were , i , : 8,672 
” females were. 5.696 
Number of lunatics in city asylum sup ported by this commis- 
sion, during the year : . : , 161 
Number of lice nses issued to e migrant boarding houses ; 80 
Number of licenses issued to runners . ; ; ‘ ‘ 83 
si vi - bookers . ‘ , , P 33 


“The great amelioration of the mode of carrying passengers 
since 1848 has continued generally to exercise its beneficial in- 
fluence during the last year. Some few exceptions, chiefly in 
foreign vessels, have, by the disease and mortality produced 
from defective ventilation, crowded ships and bad food, strongly 
attested the importance of the general improvement and the ne- 
cessity of rigidly enforcing all laws for the prevention of such 
evils. 

“From the general character of the shipping transporting 
them, and also toa large extent from their own character and 
means, a great part of the year exhibited a better personal con- 
dition of the passengers than the average ; but during the latter 
months a considerable portion of the ‘emigration from Ireland 
has been of a necessitous and suffering class. 

“The whole number of persons who have, in various ways, 
been chargeable to the Commissioners for occasional temporary 
aid, up to. long continued support and medical care, was over 
50,000, or above 10,000 more than during 1849. This increase 
naturally results from the annual increase of the whole number 
entitled to claim assistance until the expiration of five years from 
the time of commutation. In the last year, the necessitous por- 
tion of the emigration for above three years and a half, in all 


parts of the State, claimed assistance. The whole number of 


commuted persons still living is probably not much less than 
one-third more than those of the preceding year. Thus it will 
be seen that the increase of persons actually demanding aid is in 
a less proportion, indicating how large a number have found the 
means of independence or self-support since their arrival on 
these shores.” 
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COLONIZATION. 


The American Colonization Society, during the period of j 
existence, has sent 6116 emigrants to Afri ica, as follows :— 


Massachusetts, . . . 1 | Georgia, ‘ 551 
Rhode Island, . . . 32 | Alabama, ‘ - 46 
Connecticut, ‘ee 10 Mississippi, ‘ 

New York, . 107 Louisiana, 

New Jersey, ee 1 Tennessee, 

Pennsylvania, a vate ae Kentucky, 

Delaware, + 3 4 Ohio, 

Maryland ; 415 | Indiana, 

District of ( ‘olumbia, TR Illinois, 

Virginia, . » « 2258 | Missouri, 

North Carolina,. . . 846 | Michigan, 

South Carolina, . . . 344 lowa, 


Total, 
Of these were— 
Born free, ; 2315 
Purchased their froedosn. : ‘ 165 
Emancipated to emigrate to Liberia, ; 3636——6116 
Liberated Africans by United States, ' ; 1044 


Total sent to Liberia, 7160 


This does not include the number, about eight hundred, sent 
by the Maryland Colonization Society, to its Colony in Liberia. 

The first expedition of the Society left New York in February, 
1820, with 86 emigrants. Since then passengers have been dis- 
patched in eighty-three vessels. The largest number taken out 
in one vessel was 338—in the ship James Perkins, which sailed 
in December, 1831. 

The receipts of the Society from its organization in 1817, to _ ; 
cember 31, 1850, were $913,636. The amount expended | 
State societies, during their independent action, was hes 
$312,000—thus making a total of $1,225,626 83, which repre- 
sents the cost of colonization since the organization of the So- 
ciety. 


THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following account of the Railway Enterprises in this 
country up to Jan. 1, 1851, has been compiled from recent 
statements in New York and Philadelphia papers, and from 
other sources. 

The Railway system was commenced in the United States 
about twenty-three years since, viz: in 1827, when a short road 
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in Massachusetts, called the Quincy Railroad, three miles in 
length, was constructed. In 1828, the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad was commenced, and thirteen miles of it put in opera- 
tion at the close of the year 1829. About the same time, or 
shortly afterwards, the Mauch Chunk Railway, of nine miles, 
and the Lackawaxen Railway, sixteen miles, in Pennsylvania, 
were completed, and used for the benefit of the coal trade. 
Locomotives, moved by steam power, were not, however, used 
in this country on railroads until after the trial made in England, 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, in 1830, when won- 
der was excited by a speed of twenty-eight miles per hour hay- 
ing been obtained by a locomotive engine, with thirty passen- 
gers. 

On the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, cars were drawn by 
horses at the rate of thirteen miles per hour. The Railroad first 
undertaken in the State of New York, was the Mohawk and 
Hudson, now called the Albany and Schenectady, sixteen miles 
in length, which was commenced in 1830 and completed in 1833. 
On this railroad, steam power was introduced. 

The following table, approximating to correctness, shows the 
progress of railroads in the United States, from their commence- 
ment, in 1827, to the close of the year 1848: 


Miles in Miles in 
Year. Operation. Cost. Year. Operation. Cost. 
1827, 3 $50,000 1845, 3,650 $111,550,000 
1830, 176 3,000,000 1846, 4,144 120,750,000 
1832, 213 4,950,000 1847, 4,249 123,150,000 
1835, 737 23,659,000 1848, 9,258 153,420,000 
1840, 2,380 69,700,000 


At the close of the year 1849, more than seven thousand miles 
were in operation, and the total cost exceeded two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars; but as the number of miles of railroad con- 
structed in 1849 was about twelve hundred, it follows that ti 
amounts above stated for 1848 are under the true quantities. 
The number of miles constructed for five years, from 1845. to 
1849, inclusive, are stated, viz: 





Miles. Miles. 
eee: | Ce ee. i oie 
eevee | SRR MMB 50 ae hs i 
1847 ; ; $ . BoS 

ee 


The accounts for the year 1850 are not yet fully made up; but 
the number of miles of rails laid down during the year, imelud- 
ing those roads nearly ready for operation, we think will exceed 
those of any previous year. In July, 1850, the following state- 
ment was published, which we presume was nearly correct at 
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that time ; if so, about one thousand additional miles of railroad 
have since been in operation— 
NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Massachusetts, , . 1049 Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, . ‘ 416 Vermont, 
Rhode Island, ; . 64 Maine, 


MIDDLE STATES. 


New York, . ° . 1,306 Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, . . 613 New Jersey, 
Delaware, ‘ i ‘ 39 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Georgia, : , ‘ 635 South Carolina, : 
Virginia, . ; ‘ 336 Alabama, ; ; 68 
North Carolina, . é 264 
—1549 
WESTERN STATES. 


Ohio, . 7 . : 390 Louisiana, . ; 79 
Michigan, . : ‘ 342 Mississippi, . : 70 
Illinois, . . ; : 105 Kentucky, . . 55 
Indiana, ' . ‘ 102 ‘Tennessee, . , 10 
—1053 
Total amount of miles of railroad in the United States, —- 
July, 1850, . . 7677 
Below we present a table of the different rellrate in opera- 
tion in the United States, on the Ist of January 1851, giving 
the length, the cost, and the rate of passenger fare per mile, 
given to the thousandth part of a cent, so far as the infor mation 
has been obtained : 
NEW YORK. 


Length. Rates. 
Name. Miles. Cost. per Mile. 


Albany and Schenectady, ; ‘ 17 1,711,421 2,94] 
Albany and West Stockbridge ‘ 38 1,930,895 2,500 
Attica and Buffalo, ; . 314 906,915 2,903 
Buffalo and Black Rock, ‘ ; 3 25,000 

Buffalo and Niagara Falls, . P 22 394,287 3,409 
Cayuga and Susquehanna, ‘ 35 580,311 

a ae 445,000 2,380 
Harlem, : . : ; 80 3,579,567 2,062 
Hudson’ and Berkshire, ‘ : ‘ 31} 819,631 3,030 
Hudson River, ‘ ; ; 75 5,003,675 1,333 
Lewiston, . ; 34 30,052 6,600 
Lockport and Niagara F ‘alls, ; 23 210,000 3,125 
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Length. 
Miles. Cost. 
Line litend. EP . ; ‘ 98 2,091,341 
New York and fie, . ; . 818) 
Newburgh Branch, R ; : 19 § Ie eeeees 
Oswego and Syracuse, ; ; 35 571,774 
Rensselaer and Saratoga, ; ; 25 674,798 
Rochester and Syracuse, , . 104 4,200,000 
Saratoga and Waslington, . , .. 88 1,402,505 
Saratoga and Schenectady, . . 22 386,304 
Schenectady and Troy, > ; 203 680,046 
Skaneateles and Jordan, : - 5 28,361 
Syracuse and Utica, > , 53 2,490,084 
Tonawanda, : , : 43} 1,216,821 
Troy and Greenbush, ; , 6 282,528 
Utiea and Schenectady, P ‘ 78 4,006,428 
Northern (Ogdensburgh), .. » 3,500,000 
Watertown and Rome, ’ . 24 603,457 
Total in New York, , . 1,402} $56,202,060 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Boston, Concord and Montreal, 51 1,200,000 
Concord, - : ; 35 1,386,788 
Northern and Branch, > ° 82 2,759,106 
Concord and Claremont, * : 26 1,000,000 
Contecook phate ; : : 14 525,000 
Wilton, r . ‘ 18 600,000 
M: anchester and Law rence, ; : 26 717,543 
New Hampshire Central, . ; 10 300,000 
Cheshire, ' ; , ‘ 54 2,584,143 
Ashuelot, ‘ ‘ ; ; 20 600,000 
Sullivan, . , : 25 673,500 
Great F alls and Conway, i ; 12 300,000 
Cocheco, ‘ ; 18 500,000 
Portsmouth and Cone ord, ; ; 23 600,000 
Peterborough and Shirley, . : 23 650,000 
Nashua and Lowell, ‘ , 15 600,000 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Stonington, : . : . 50 2,614,484 
MAINE, 
Androscoggin and Kennebee, . : 55 $4,621,878 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence, . : 36 1,000,000 
* “ Buckfield Branch, > 13 800,000 
Portland and Kennebec, L ‘ 52 1,200,000 
Bangor and Piscataquis, ; . 12 350,000 
Portland, Saco and Portsmouth, . 52 1,293,640 


243 


Rates 
per mile. 
2,105 
2,043 
2,368 
2,857 
3,125 
3,205 
3,652 
3,409 
2,500 


2,585 
3,023 
2,500 
3,884 


3,039 
2,285 
3,290 
3,611 
3,214 


2,500 
3,000 
3,055 


3,000 
2,222 
2,777 
2,777 
2.500 
2,333 


3,000 


2,743 
2,978 
2,916 
2,941 
3,166 
2,784 
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VERMONT, 


Length. 
Name. Miles. 

Vermont Central, ; ; +. ae 
Vermont and Canada, . : ‘ 40 
Rutland and Burlington, : - 2. 
Rutland and Washington, , 12 
Connecticut and Passumpsic . ‘ 61 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Berkshire, ; ; ‘ . 21 
Boston and Lowell, ‘ _ ; 26 
Boston and Maine, : ‘ : 74 
Boston and Providence, ; ‘ 71 
Boston and Worcester, ; ‘ 44 
Cape Cod Branch, ' ; ‘ 28 
Connecticut River, ; , . 50 
Eastern, : . ; ‘ 54 
Essex, , ; : ‘ 20 
Fall River, ; P ; ‘ 42 
Fitchburg, ‘ . 50 
Fitchburg and Worcester, ‘ ; 12 
Lowell and Lawrence, . ; H 12 
New Bedford and Taunton, : ‘ 20 
Norfolk County, : : ; 26 
Old Colony, . : 374 
Pittsfield and N. Adams, ; ; 19 
Providence and Worcester, . ; 43 
Taunton Branch, . . ; 11 
Vermont and Massachusetts, , i 69 
Western, . : ‘ » Ts 
Dorchester and Milton, - ; : 3 
Worcester and Nashua, ; - ; 45 
Housatonic Branch, ’ 11 
Lexington and West Cambridge ° 6} 
Newburyport, ‘ , 8} 
Salem and Lowell, ; ; ‘ 16 
South Reading Branch, . > 9 
South Shore, ; ; ; 11} 
Stockbridge ‘and Pittsfield, . ‘ 22 
Stony Brook, . : ‘ 13 
Stoughton Branch, ‘ ‘ : 4 
West Stockbridge, ’ 3 


(Various other branches, the cost included 
above,) , ; > : 91 


CONNECTICUT. 
New Haven, Hartford and Springfield, 62 
New York and New Haven, 63 


Hartford, Providence and Fishkill, 49 






Cost. 
$3,500,000 
1,200,000 
3,338,897 
500,000 
1,500,000 


$600,000 
1,945,646 
3,930,057 
3,370,269 
4,908,332 
616,739 
1,766,678 
3,612,348 
484,947 
1,146,000 
3,445,791 
300,000 
321,998 
498,406 
950,605 
2,292,400 
448,543 
1,939,606 
306,390 
3,078,349 
7,996,146 
128,000 
1,361,527 
300,000 
241,035 
275,000 
400,000 
300,000 
373,616 
500,000 
262,556 
93,433 
41,516 


1,650,000 
2,500,000 
1,500,000 


[ Jan. 





Rates 
per mile 
2,905 


3,000 


2,115 
1,810 
2,906 
2,555 
3,214 
2,916 
2,777 
2,857 
2,800 
2,600 
2,884 
2,691 
2,903 
2 857 
3,027 
3,000 
3,028 


yt 


to co bo to 


. 


TI 


2,822 
1,986 
2,806 














Cost. 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,095,808 
1,250,000 
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Length. 
Name. Miles. 
Hew Haven and Northampton, ° 53 
Housatonic, ‘ , n ; 89 
Naugatuc, . ‘ 57 
ss ich and Worcester, 66 
New London, Willimantic and Palmer, 68 
Middleton Branch, : ‘ . 10 


Total in New England States, 2,644 
NEW JERSEY. 


Camden and Amboy, . : : 61 
New Brunswick, 2 ‘ . 20 
Trenton Branch, ; > 6 
Camden and W ‘oodbury, ‘ . 9 
Burlington and Mount Holly, , 6 
New Jersey, ‘ : : 30 
New Jersey Central, . : ‘ 50 
Morris and Essex, : ° ; 36 
Paterson, . ‘ . 16 
Ramapo ‘and Paterson, , ° 16 





Total in New Jersey, . . 259 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Philadelphia and Trenton, . . 30 
Germantown and Norristown, ; 17 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore, 98 
Philadelphia and Reading, . , 93 


Columbia, State work, ‘ ; 82 
Portage, do, ° ° 36 
Pennsylvania, ° : . +174 
West Chester, . ‘ ‘ 1] 
Cumberland Valley, ; : 52 
Franklin, : ‘ P 22 
York and W rights ille, , : 13 
Strasburg, i . . 7 
Little Sechuy]kill, : : 3 20 
Williamsport and Elmira, . ‘ 25 
Corning and Blossburg, ; ? 40 
Mine Hill, ; ; ; ; 25 
Mount Carbon, ; 7 
Schuylkill Valley and branches, . 25 
Mauch Chunk and brane hes, ‘ 25 
Uchigh and Susquehanna, : 20 
Carbondale and Honesdale, ; i 17 
Lykens’ Valley, , ‘ 16 
Beaver Meadow branch, , ; 12 


Hazleton and Lehigh, , : 10 


250,500 


$96,946,450 


3,200,000 


100,000 
75,000 
2,000,000 
1,200,000 
750,000 
500,000 
400,000 


225,000 





$500,000 
550,000 
4,400,000 
11,531,447 
4,400,000 
1,204,969 
5,500,000 
250,000 
1,250,000 
500,000 
400,000 
150,000 
325,000 
400,000 
600,000 
396,117 
70,000 
300,000 
300,000 
1,250,000 
600,000 
170,000 
100,000 
30,000 


245 
Rates 


per mile. 
8,125 
3,061 
2,419 
2,651 
2,604 


1,612 
2,000 
2,777 


1,878 


2,500 
2,352 
3,061 
3,804 
3,500 


3,505 
3,125 
3,782 
4,545 
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Length. 

Name. Miles. Cost. 
Nesquehoning, : ° ° 50,000 
Room Run, ‘ - ? 400,000 
Pine Grove, - , : ; 40,000 


Total Pennsylvania, ; oie CaF $35,401,033 
DELAWARE, 


Frenchtown and Neweastle, . ; 600,000 
MARYLAND. 


Baltimore and Ohio, L . 7,623,896 3,910 

Washington Branch, : ‘ 1,650,000 4,000 

Annapolis and Elkridge, : : 400,000 4,156 

Baltimore and Susquehanna, . : e 2,086 

Branch. to Westminster, ; ‘ 8,370,262 2,647 
VIRGINIA. 


Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 76 1,458,219 4,666 
Richmond and Petersburg. 22 875,405 4,)45 
Central Virginia . ; ‘ , 71 1,500,000 5,154 
Chesterfield. : ‘ ; ‘ 12 150,000 

Appomatux . ; ‘ . 10 200,000 5,000 
Winchester and Potomac ; : 32 509,041 6,250 
Seaboard and Roanoke ; ; 78 1,454,017 

Greensville and Roanoke : : 20 284,433 2,380 
Petersburg and Weldon d ‘ 63 946,721 2,380 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Gaston and Raleigh : ; 87 1,600,000 4,597 
Wilmington and W eldon : . 162 2,400,000 2,500 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


South Carolina. ‘ é . 137 ( 
Columbia Branch . ; ‘ ; 68 5,943,678 3,676 
Camden Branch . : , 44 j 3,947 
Greenville and Columbia ‘ ‘ 22 300,000 2,380 


GEORGIA, 


Central ; se oe oe 3,222,281 3,010 
Macon and Western. ‘ . 101 1,350,000 

cn cg 9 ge 
Georgia > : : : . 
Athens Branch , , ‘ 40 
Camak Branch . ‘ ‘ ; 4 
SS ee. ee 1,000,000 


ALABAMA, 


Montgomery and West Point : 67 500,000 5,147 
Tuscumbia and Decatur : ; 46 450,000 


2.9 
3,000,000 3,000 
2,500 











Cost. 
130,000 
150,000 


495,600 
300,000 


200,000 
168,000 
175,000 
60,000 
60,000 
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FLORIDA. 
Length. 
Name. Miles. 
Tallahassee and St. Mark’s . > 26 
St. Joseph’s ‘ ‘ . 28 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Vicksburg, Jackson and Brandon . 60 
Natchez and Maleolm . : . 30 
LOUISIANA. 
Clinton and Port Hudson ' ; 24 
West Feliciana. Y ‘ y 26 
Mexican Gulf ; : : : 27 
ake Ponchartrain A ; ; 6 
Carrolton ‘ ? : ! ; 6 
TENNESSEE. 


Memphis and La Grange . , 33 


KENTUCKY. 
Louisville and Frankfort : , 49 
Lexington and Frankfort ; ‘ 28 

INDIANA. 
Madison and Indianapolis. ‘ 86 
Shelbyville Branch R , . 16 
Shelbyville and Knightstown . ‘ 27 
Shelbyville and Rushville ‘ : 20 
Indianapolis and Bellefontaine : 26 
Jeffersonville and Columbus . ‘ 9 
New Albany and Salem ‘ , 33 

OHIO, 


Mad River and Lake Erie : . 3 
Findlay Branch . P ; ‘ 16 


Little Miami s ; ‘ 84 
Mansfield and Sandus ky : . 56 
Columbus and Lake Erie , c 39 
Columbus and Xenia. 54 
Cincinnati, Cleveland and Columbus 67 
ILLINOIS. 
Galena and Chicago Branches é 63 
Sangamon and Morgan . . : 54 
MICHIGAN. 
Central ' ‘ ‘ ; <a 
Southern ; ’ ; ‘ 68 } 
Tecumseh Branch . 8 | 


Erie and Kalamazoo ‘ 3 
Detroit and Pontiac : ; : 2! 


600,000 


980,000 
500,000 


2,000,000 
320,000 
500.000 
400,000 
500,090 
180,000 
700,000 


— 


,754,260 
200,000 
1,508,402 
1,106,131 

500,000 
1,000,000 
1,200,000 


1,200,000 
900,000 


5,554,633 
1,500,000 


350,000 
300,000 


Lo 
rc 
-I 


Rates 


per Mile. 


4,383 


4,166 
5,769 
1,851 
2.727 


3,393 


2.976 


2.678 


2,982 
2,857 


3,030 
4,000 
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WISCONSIN. 


Length. Rates 
Name. Miles. Cost. per Mile. 
Milwaukie and Galena . 20} 400,000 


Total in United States : 8,797  $286,455,078 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


In Afissouré a bill has passed through both Houses of the Mis- 
souri Legislature, granting the credit of the State to the amount 
of one and a half million of dollars, in aid of the construction of 
the proposed railroad from St. Louis to Independence, and the 
same amount in aid of the railroad from //annibal to St. Joseph. 
This, together with private subscriptions and Congressional aid, 
will secure the construction. 

In Georgia there are now in operation the Central, Georgia, 
Macon and Western, and Western and Atlantic Roads and the 
Athens Branch, making an entire distance of 642 miles. The 
Southwestern (51 miles) will be in operation in 90 days. The 
Atlanta and West Point Road, 30 miles; the Muscogee Road, 
25 miles; the Burke Road, 23 miles; and the Milledgeville 
Road, 18 miles, making a total of 147 miles, will be put in oper- 
ation the ensuing summer. ‘This will make the whole extent of 
railroads in operation in Georgia by 1852, 789 miles, leaving 174 
miles to be completed. This will no doubt be accomplished in 
two years, when the system of internal improvements in the 
State will be almost complete. 

The roads already in operation are all prosperous, and are 
realizing from 8 to 16 per cent. clear profits per annum. Thus 
is demonstrated the wisdom and importance of a proper sys- 
tem of improvements. Georgia, after expending nearly fourteen 
millions of dollars, is now twice as rich as when she commenced 
her noble enterprises. 

Axeany Norruern Rarroap.—The Albany Argus announces 
that the Albany Northern Railroad is to be built, nearly the 
entire amount of stock necessary having been subscribed. The 
work on the line will be commenced as soon as practicable. 
This road will connect Albany with the Rutland road, and thus 
afford a direct line of railway communication between that city 
and Burlington. 

The Alabama and Tennessee River Railroad has been put 
under contract for the distance of 56 miles. The available means 
of the company are now $1,400,000, consisting of something 
over $1,100,000 private subscriptions, the remainder being made 
up of the two and three per cent. funds appropriated by the 
State. 
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THE MOBILE AND CHICAGO RAILROAD. 

This is one of the greatest railroad enterprises of the present 
day. The route of the road as obtained by elaborate surveys, is 
as follows. It passes through five States, viz. :— 

621 miles in Alabama, 271 miles in Eastern Mississippi, 1193 
miles centrally in Western Tennessee, 39} miles in Western Ken- 
tucky, and 375 miles centrally in Illinois; making the distance 
from Mobile to the mouth of the Ohio river 492 miles, and the 
entire distance, from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Michigan, 867 
miles. Its general course, from Mobile to the Ohio river, is 
slightly west of north, thence to Chicago about the same degree 
east of north. It crosses no navigable stream (great or small) in 
its whole extent, except the Ohio river, at or near its mouth. It 
is an average distance of ninety miles from the Mississippi river, 
and not less than fifty miles average distance respectively from 
the Illinois and Wabash rivers. Unobstructed by the tributaries 
of the Mississippi river on the west, it is equally clear of those 
of the Tombecbee, Tennessee, and Wabash rivers on the east. 
Thus, in its course nearly due north and south, it occupies a belt 
of country almost entirely destitute of natural channels of com- 
munication, and forms at the same time the most direct, cheap, 
and durable trunk line of railway that can be projected for the 
great valley of the West. In length itis only 11 per cent. longer 
than an air line, with no ascending gradient going south steeper 
than 30 feet per mile, and none going North over 40 per mile ; 
and its highest point of elevation south of the Ohio river above 
tide, 5053 fect. Its position for the intersection of other cross 
or diverging lines of railway is at all points very favorable. 

The total present population, white and black, in counties to 
be mainly accommodated by this road, is not less than 1,000,000, 
with an aggregate export and import tonnage of 750,000 tons. 
The entire present population of States, and parts of States, 


whose markets are and will continue to be chiefly at the Gulf 


ports, is upwards of 5,000,000, with an estimated export and. im- 
port tonnage of 4,908,000 tons. While the whole present popu- 
lation of the Mississippi basin, including the western portions of 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York, which will be connected 
with the Gulf by the Mobile and Chicago road, in less distance 
and time than by any other avenue, is 8,500,000. 

The total cost of this road, from Chicago to Mobile, 867 miles, 
constructed with a heavy iron rail, 65 pounds a yard, and fully 
stocked with machinery for its opening business, in proportion to 
the extent and productiveness of the country, will not exceed 
$20,000 per mile, or an aggregate of $17,340,000 ; less than one- 
half the amount already invested in railways by the city of Bos- 
ton. 
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On the 20th September, 1850, an act was passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, “granting the right of way and 
making a grant of land to the States of Illinois, Mississippi and 
Alabama in aid of the construction of a railroad from Chicago 
to Mobile.” 

A right of way was granted through the public lands not to 
exceed 100 feet on each side of the length of the road. 

The grants of lands are as follows :— 

“That there be, and is hereby, granted to the State of Illinois 
for the purpose of aiding in making the railroad and branches 
aforesaid, every alternate section of land designated by even 
numbers, for six sections in width on each side of said road and 
branches ; but in case it shall appear that the United States have, 
when the line or route of said road and branches is definitely 
fixed by the authority aforesaid, sold any part of any section 
hereby granted, or that the right of pre-emption has attached to 
the same, then it shall be lawful for any agent or agents to be ap- 
pointed by the Government of said State, to select subject to the 
approval aforesaid from the lands of the United States most con- 
tiguous to the tier of sections above specified, so much land in 
alternate sections, or parts of sections, as shall be equal to such 
lands as the United States have sold, or to which the right of 
pre-emption has attached as aforesaid, which lands being equal 
in quantity to one-half of six sections in width on each side 
of said road and branches, the State of Illinois shall have and 
hold to and for the use and purpose aforesaid: Provided, That 
the lands to be so located shall in no case be further than fifteen 
feet from the line of the road. 

And be it further enacted, That in order to aid in the con- 
tinuation of said central railroad from the mouth of the Ohio 
river to the city of Mobile, all the rights, privileges, and liabili- 
ties hereinbefore conferred on the State of fitinois shall be grant- 
ed to the States of Alabama and Mississippi respectively, for the 
purpose of aiding in the construction of a railroad from said city 
of Mobile to a point near the mouth of the Ohio river, and that 
public land of the United States, to the same extent in proportion 
to the length of the road, on the same terms, limitations, and re- 
strictions in every respect, shall be and is hereby granted to said 
States of Alabama and Mississippi respectively. 

The European and North Amerwan Railway Company, 
which was incorporated in the State of Maine last year, will re- 
ceive a charter from the New Brunswick Legislature. The com- 
pany has also petitioned the Legislature of Massachusetts for a 
grant of public lands owned by that Commonwealth in the State 
of Maine. The capital of the Company is to be £1,500,000 cur- 
rency, 60,000 shares of £25 each. The line of railway is to run 
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from the Nova Scotia boundary, through New Brunswick to the 
eastern boundary of Maine, and the company may unite with 
other companies in Maine and NovaScotia. It may run branches 
from the Maine line to any part of New Brunswick, and may 
own steamers in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the Bay of 
Fundy. 

Railroad Progress.—At a recent meeting of the Franklin Insti- 
tute in Philadelphia, Mr. G. W. Smith, a gentleman well versed 
in railroad statistics, presented a very interesting account of the 
average extent of all the railroads in the United States, including 
those which will be completed during the year 1851. They 
amount in all to no less than ten thousand six hundred and 
eighteen miles. Adding those which will be entirely completed 
next year, the total extent will exceed twelve thousand six hun- 
dred miles; more than sufficient, as Mr. 8. justly said, if extend- 
ed in one line, to reach round half the cireumference of the 

lobe. This aggregate goes beyond that of the railways in all 

e rest of the world.* 


PLANK ROADS. 


Among the many improvements in the means of communica- 
tion which have been prosecuted in the last few years, plank 
roads are assuming a very important rank. It appears that the 
first plank road in Canada was laid down in 1836, and in New 
York in 1837, but it is only within the last four years that they 
have been much prosecuted. 


PLANK ROADS IN OPERATION, 


No. of roads. Miles. Average cost permile. Total. 
Canada, -- 442 $1750 $773,500 
New York, 19 2196 1833 8,869,298 


Very nearly four millions of dollars have been expended in 
New York upon these roads, and the resulting advantages are 
immense. ‘The roads have all been subscribed for by individuals, 
and all pay handsome dividends. For instance, the Troy and 
Lansingburgh road pays 10 per cent. semi-annual; the Utica and 
Burlington 20 per cent., and we believe none in operation pay 
less than 10 per cent., and none of the stocks can be bought in 
the market. 

The importance of plank roads in farming regions becomes 
self-evident, when it is stated that on the Salina road a two horse 
team drew six tons of iron twelve miles without unusual strain. 
Four and a half tons is an ordinary load, and a team will travel 


* It is stated that the total mileage of railways in Great Britain is 6,257 miles, the 
aggregate cost of which has been £219,752,700. 
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with it eighty miles per day, four miles an hour, day after day. 
A farmer, in a heavy country, stated that the tolls paid saved 
themselves in the labor of cleaning horses. 

In all localities where these roads are in operation, land rises 
greatly in value. On the Salina road, farm land rose from $9 to 
$19 per acre; on the Syracuse road the increase was $10 per 
acre. It will be observed that an amount of property equal to 
$4,000,000, bearing a high rate of interest, has been created, and 
that property has added in addition several millions to the value 
of the land through which it runs, and that all this property is 
mere saving from the old cost of transportation. As the exist- 
ence and operation of these roads is but little known out of their 
localities, we append the statistics :— 


Opened. Length Cost per 
Miles. mile. 


Great Western, Albany, . . . . 1849 11 $2,555 
Fonda and Caroga, . . . . . . 1849 18} 1,850 
Fultonville and Johnstown, . 1849 5 5,000 
Rome and Utica, . ... .. . . 1848 15 1,713 
Northern road, Utica, . . . . . 1848 22 1,800 
Utica and Burlington, . . . . . 1849 5} 2,100 
Rome and Oswego, . . . . . . 1847 60 1,500 
Rome and Western, . . . . . . 1849 11 1,500 
Rome and Taberg, . . ... . 1849 9 1,300 
Rome and Madison, . . . . . . 1849 22 1,250 
Salina and Central, . ... =. =. 1847 16 1,500 
Syracuse and Manlius, . . . . . 1849 8 1,200 
Syracuse and Bridgeport, . . . . 1849 12 1,400 
Syracuse and Oswego, . . . . . 1849 32 1,300 
Salina and Liverpool, . . . . . 1849 11 1,400 
Syracuseand Tully, . . . . . . 1848 25 1,100 
Split Rock Road,. . ..... 1,600 
Hannibal and Oswego, . . . . . 1848 li 2,000 

* es % — 1849 i) 1,300 


PUBLIC LANDS. 


After the war of the revolution, the several States ceded to 
the general government all claim to unappropriated territory. 
The subsequent purchase of Louisiana from France, the acquisi- 
tion of Florida from Spain, and of New Mexico and Upper Califor- 
nia, have made the national estate eqifal to fifteen hundred and 
eighty-four millions of acres. Of these one hundred and thirty- 
four millions have already been definitely appropriated, and 
there remain for disposal, including appropriations not yet per- 
fected, more than fourteen hundred and fifty millions of acres. 
The aggregate quantity of this domain was distributed in round 
numbers, among the States and territories, as follows : 
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Acres. 

In Ohio, 745,000 
Indiana, ; ‘ ‘ 2,751,000 
Illinois, . ‘ P , , ‘ 14,060,000 
Missouri, 29,216,000 
Alabama, 17,238,000 
Mississippi, > ‘ , ; 14,308,000 
ee ae ee 22,854,000 
Michigan, , : , ; 24,864,000 
Arkansas, . » . ‘ 47,482,000 
Florida, ; 31,801,000 
lowa, 27,153,000 
Wisconsin, A . ° : ; - 26,321,000 
Minnesota, : e ‘ ; ; : . 56,000,000 
Northwest Territory, 376,000,000 
Oregon Territory, . 218,536,000 
Nebraska Territory, 87,488,000 
Indian Territory, 119,789,000 
California, Sg Soke ork ail aoe ra aS ab 287,162,000 
New Mexico, , , > 49,727,000 


Up to 1820 these lands were sold on credit at two dollars per 
acre; and afterwards at one dollar and twenty-five cents, for 
cash. In 1833 a pre-emption right was insured to actual settlers, 
which system still remains in force. But Congress has also 
made other dispositions of the public lands. The following have 
been appropriated for purposes of internal improvement, for 
saline reservations, seats of government and public buildings, re 
institutions of education, &e., besides 79,000,000 for soldiers’ eI 
bounties. 


To Ohio, 
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Acres. 
1,847,575 


Indiana, 
Illinois, 


Missouri, . 


2,331,690 
1,649,024 
1,793,748 


Alabama, 1,473,994 

Mississippi, 1,384,944 

Louisiana, 1,332,124 
, Michigan, 1,674,598 ; 

Arkansas, 1,489,220 

Wisconsin, 217,920 } 

lowa, 46,720 


Florida, ‘ ° ; : ; . 1,553,635 
The annual average revenue from these lands, since the system 
of sales was adopted, has been a million and a quarter of dollars. 
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TERRITORIES. 


The following statement, showing the estimated surface of the 
Territories of the United States, north and west of the regularly 
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organized States of the Union, and distinguishing the former 
from the newly acquired Territories, and the portions thereof 
situated north and south of the parallel of 38 degrees 30 minutes 
north latitude, is compiled from the table in the appendix to the 
report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, recently 
published : 


FORMER TERRITORIES EAST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


North-west Territory west of the Mississippi river—bounded on the 
north by 49 deg. north latitude, east by the Mississippi river, south 
by the State of Ohio and the Platte river, and west by the Rocky 
Mountains, (all north of aces 36 deg. 30 min. ) 723,248 square 
miles, or acres - - - 462 878,702 

Wisconsin Territory—Balance remaining of the old North- 
west Territory, east of the Mississippi river, and north- 
west of the State of Wisconsin, (north of 36 bie 30 
min.) 22,336 square miles, or - - 14,295,040 

Indian Territory—situated west of the States of Missouri 
and Arkansas, and south of the Platte or Nebraska riv- 
er, held and apportioned in part for Indian purposes, 

(north of 36 deg. 30 min.) 190,505 square miles, and 
121,923,200 acres—south of 36 deg. 30 min., (58, 346 
square miles, and 37,341,440 havea ds 248,851 square 
miles, - - - 150,240,646 


Tota! of the old Territory, 994,445 square miles, - 536,438,400 
NEWLY ACQUIRED TERRITORY WEST OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


Oregon Territory—bounded on the north by the parallel of 49 deg. 
north latitude, south by the parallel of 42 deg. north latitude, east 
by the Rocky Mountains, and west by the Pacific Ocean, (all north 
of 36 deg. 30 min.) 341,463 square miles, or - 218,536,320 

Upper California and New Mexico—bounded on the north 
by the parallel 42 deg. north latitude, east by the Rio 
Grande from its source to the parallel 42 deg. north 
latitude, south by the Gila river, from its source to the 
mouth ; thence by a line to a point one marine league 
north from the southernmost point of San Diego, and 
west by the Pacific Ocean, (north of 36 deg. 30 min., 

321,694 square miles, and 205,884,800 acres, south of 
36 deg. 30 min., 204,833 square miles, and 130,805,130 
acres,) 526,078 square miles, or - - 336,689,920 


Total of new territory, 867,741 square miles, - 555,226,240 
Making together, of former and newly acquired territory, 

1,861,976 square miles, or — - - - 1,191,664,640 
Texas, including the three divisions, viz :—-Texas proper, the 

country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande, and 

the Santa Fe country, (north of 36 deg. 30 min., 43,537 
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square miles, 27,863,680 acres—south of 36 deg 30 

min., 281,983 square miles, and 180,459,120 neg.) 

321,520 square miles, or - 
Grand total of the territories of the United States, Mere iy 

Texas, 2,187,490 square miles, or - - 1,399,997,440 
Newly acquired territory lying north of 36 deg. 30 min., 

1,599,247 square miles, or - - - 1,012,518,080 
Texas, 43,537 square miles, or - - - 26,863,680 


Total north, 1,642,784 square miles, or - - 1,051,381,760 
Newly acquired territory lying south of 36 deg. 30 min., 

262,729 square miles, or - - - 168,146,560 
Texas, 281,983 square miles, or : - - 180,469,120 


Total south, 545,712 square miiles, or 348,615,680 


LENGTH OF SEA COAST. 


The following statement of the length of the sea coast of the 
United States, is compiled from the report of the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office at Washington : 

Miles. 
From the northern limits of the United States to the Cape of Flor- 
ida, on the Atlantic Ocean, - . - 1,900 
From the Cape of Florida to the mouth of ‘the Rio Grande, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, - - - - 1,600 
From the boundary point one league south of the Port of San Di- 
ego, on the Pacific, along the coast of Oregon and the Straits 
of Fuca to the boundary point of 49 deg. north latitude, 1,620 
Making together the length of sea coast on the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific, - - - - - - 5,120 
Or a “ short line” following the irregularities of the shore and sea 
islands, according to an estimate of the Superintendent of the 
Coast Survey, of - - - - - 33,063 


THE SALT SPRINGS OF NEW YORK. 
The whole quantity of salt manufactured and inspected in the 


city of Syracuse, and the villages of Liverpool and Geddes in the 
year ending December 31, 1850, is as follows :— 


SALINA. 
Bushels. 
Coarse salt . ‘ ? ° . 46,546 
Fine salt ; , . : ; . 1,866,435 
Ground, or dairy salt . , . . 262,730 


Total at Salina : : 2,175,711 
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SYRACUSE, 


Coarse salt . ‘ , ; ; ‘ . 287,446 
Fine salt ; , , . : . 843,882 
Ground, or dairy salt. P ; , ‘ 53,600 


Total at Syracuse . ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ; . 1,184,928 
LIVERPOOL, 


Coarse salt . : F ‘ ‘ , . — 
Fine salt ; ; ‘ , j . 648,832 
Ground, or dairy salt j . ‘ ‘ . — 


Total at Liverpool . . . . . . ° 648,832 
GEDDES, 


Coarse salt 
Fine salt 
Ground, or dairy salt 


Total at Geddes. : ; ; ; ‘ : 259,448 


Amount of bushels inspected in the year 1850 - . 4,268,919 


The whole amount of revenue received by the Superintendent, 
during the year, is as follows :— 


Duties on 4,268,919 bushels of salt, at 1 cent ee bushel $42,689 19 
Received for rents ‘ : h 103 00 
Recording leases e . ‘ , . ; 2 00 
Penalties, old logs, &e, , ‘ ; ; : ; 30 00 


Total revenue from all sources. s . $42,824 19 
There is due the State, for penalties, rents, and 
property sold . $160 00 
Likewise a judgment. obtained Dee. 26, 1850, 
against the estate of John Jacob Mang, for 
property sold pursuant to act of 1829. 1,200 00 
Of the money reveived, there has been deposited to the 
credit of the State Treasurer, in the Bank of Salina . $28,245 43 
Deposited in Onondaga County Bank, for duties . : 14,413 62 
Paid bounty on salt, (chap. 184, art. 3, sec. 2, Laws of 1843) 30 14 


$42,689 19 
Deposited for rents, penalties, property sold, &c. .  « 135 00 


Total amount of deposits from all sources, including bounty, 
paid on salt, asabove .. -  «  » $42,824 19 
The quantity of salt inspected doniog the past year, as com- 
sm with the year previous, shows a diminution of 814,450 
ushels. 
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The principal cause may be attributed to the unusually large 
amount manufactured the previous year. The markets on the 
lakes being overstocked, required but little, until the first of 
August; and the importation of foreign salt for the year 1849 
exceeded that of any former year by 397,978 bushels. 

During a period of twenty years, there have been manufactured 
at the Onondaga salt springs 59,685,228 bushels of salt, on which 
the sum of $3,005,222 25, in duties, has been collected, and 

aid into the treasury of the State; asum over all expenses 
incurred by the sinking of wells, erecting buildings, machinery, 
paying officers’ salaries, &c., of about $2,467,022 10. 

The Superintendent contradicts, in his report, the rumor that 
the salt springs are failing. 


BUTTER. 


We have, in the eighth report of the American Institute of the 
city of New York, a valuable article on butter, prepared, as we 
understand, by General Chandler, the superintendent. One 
hundred parts of cream, he says, contain four-and-a-half of 
butter, and three-and-a-half of curd. This curd must be wholly 
separated from the butter, or 7¢ will not keep—The best way to 
do this probably is by washing it out with cold water. This 
operation is said to be much facilitated by mixing with the 
butter, when it comes from the churn, about two table-spoonsful 
of salt and one ounce of clean sugar to twelve pounds of butter. 
This seems to dissolve the curd and renders its expression more 
easy, and, besides, improves the flavor of the site. 

The following were the prices of butter, at various periods, at 
the Greenwich Hospital in England, as given by McCulloch : 


In 1782, _ . ‘ , : 10 cents per Ib. 
In 1790, . ae “ 
In 1806, °. yo 
Inis8i2,  . . —— 
In 1817, declined to. , d 18 
In 1823, further to . ; . 15 
In 1827, advanced to ‘ ‘ 16} 
In 1832, . ; 2 an 
Assuming the population of the United States as twenty-two 
millions, and that each person consumes half a pound per week, 
the annual consumption will be five hundred and seventy-two 
millions of pounds ; which at fourteen cents a pound, are worth 
upwards of eighty millions of dollars. The average pow per 
cow, of butter, has been estimated at one hundred and sixty- 
eight pounds per annum; therefore, 3,405,000 cows would be 
required to produce that amount of butter. 
VOL. V. 17 
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Though butter is not a profitable product in the vicinity of 
cities and large populations, where milk can readily be sold, yet 
it may be doubtless rendered much more lucrative by a more 
perfect preparation, so that its sweetness may be long ofa 
after transportation. Such butter may be always sold with no 
trouble at fair prices. But the great majority of the article 
brought to market is good for little when first made, or becomes 
soon rancid, and consequently of much inferior value, from 
— in curing. 

.- The operation of making butter is more delicate than is com- 
monly supposed. The churning requires a pure atmosphere: 
any taint on which will be sure to injure the butter, even for im- 
mediate use, and it will not keep long. The utmost cleanliness, 
therefore, should be observed in every part of the process. We 
have already remarked that the curd should be pressed com- 
pletely out; we now observe that only the purest rock salt 
should be used. Kegs made to contain twenty or twenty-five 
pounds, of well-seasoned white oak, strongly hooped, are recom- 
mended to pack the butter in. Before using them the kegs 
should be scalded and saturated with a strong pickle of rock salt. 
Kegs of butter thus prepared and headed up are to be packed in 
tierces of convenient size, also to be made of white oak, well 
g pickle of the same sort, 


hooped. Fill these tierces with a stron 
and they are ready for transportation. “Butter thus put up here, 
we understand has been opened in California as sweet as when 
it left our shores. 


AMERICAN TEA. 


Mr. Junius Smith, of Greenville, South Carolina, as we have 
noticed in one of our former volumes, has been engaged for some 
time in experimenting upon the Tea Plant, with the view of in- 
troducing it into this country. The result has, after many disap- 
pointments, proved most promising. It was at first almost im- 
possible to secure the transmission of the Tea Nut from Asia in 
a sound state; but this difficulty was finally overcome. The 
plant buds and blossoms here at the same time that it does in 
Asia. As regards the Tea nut, he says: 

“The Tea seed, as generally denominated, is of the size and 
color of a hazel nut. An average sized nut equals in weight 
eight cotton seeds. The bulk of a full sized Tea nut is, in cir- 
cumference, 2} inches, of a middle sized nut 1} inches, average 
perhaps 1} inches. Like all nuts, it contains an oily kernel, 
covered with a shell, thicker than that of a cotton seed, but 
rather thinner than that of a hazel nut. The public mind is mis- 
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led by calling it Tea seed. It should be called Zea Vut, denoting 
more distinctly to those unacquainted with it its true character.” 

An abundant supply of water is necessary for the perfect 
growth of the plant ; and of the progress he has made in the cul- 
ture, and the character of the plant, he says: 

“The Tea Plants in my garden, although they have had to 
form, both root and bawncly hiele grown since April from 6 to 18 
inches. The foliage and every twig is the growth of this season. 
Many of them are covered with blossom buds, 20 in number, all 
pressing forward to their blossom. The first full blossom appear- 
ed on the 20th September. Other plants, both black and green, 
have continued, and now continue to follow. The Tea Plant 
blossoms in China and India in September and October. It is a 
pleasing feature to observe the appearance of the blossoms, in 
this climate, at the same time. tt is a peculiarity of the Tea 
Plant that it blossoms sparingly at one time, but continues to put 
out its blossoms until spring ; and pods containing the ripe tea 
Nut may be gathered at the same time as the blossoms, in the 
autumn. The blossom is cream color, with a delicate fragrance 
like a weak violet. The petals inclosing the flower before its 
full blossom, drops off in three or four days after it is fully 
developed. There are seldom more than two blossoms at the 
same time upon the plant, but others follow soon after the loss 
of the first.” 


This information is contained in a letter to the Secretary of 


the State Agricultural Society, South Carolina; and is now pub- 
lished, for the first time in due form, in the Charleston Mercury. 
In a subsequent letter, dated the 7th of November, to the same 
Society, he says that what was true concerning the blossoms in 
October, is not so in November, and adds : 

“YT remarked that there was seldom more than one blossom at a 
time upon my Tea Plants, and that I had not seen more than 
two. From that period to the present time, the number of blos- 
soms has continued to increase, so that now several plants have 
each from six to twelve blossoms; such numbers opening at the 
same time, present the appearance of a hyacinth in full blossom. 
It appears, therefore, that not only the time of blossoming in this 
district corresponds with the time in China and India, but the 
manner also in which the blossoms appear, manifest an identity 
of climate and temperature, affording presumptive evidence that 
the Tea nuts will mature here equally to the nature of the plant 
in foreign countries. So far as I can judge from the progress 
already made, the cool and frosty nights—the mild and balmy 
days peculiar to this mountain district, are perfectly congenial to 
the health and vigorous growth of the Tea Plant. Considering 
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that every branch, leaf and blossom, is the produce of this year’s 
growth, I deem it prudent to shelter the plants when appearances 
indicate a frost at night, otherwise they remain without shelter, 
and I trust another year they will not require any, whatever the 
weather may be.” 

The experiments of Mr. Smith have a deep interest; and he 
will add a new and most valuable department of production to 
the United States, if he can demonstrate the correctness of his 
assertions and realize his prospects. 


THE BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


From the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury recently 
made in compliance with the following resolution of the House 
of Representatives passed July 10, 1832 :— 


“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to 
lay before this House at the next and each successive session of 
Congress, copies of such statements or returns, showing the capi- 
tal, circulation, discounts, specie, deposits, and condition of the 
different State banks and banking companies, as may have been 
communicated to the Legislatures, Governors, or other officers of 
the several States, within the year, and made public; and where 
such statements cannot be obtained, such other authentic inform- 
ation as will best supply the deficiency.” 


ComMPARATIVE View or THE ConpITION or THE Banks or THE Unitep 
STATES NEAR THE COMMENCEMENT OF EACH YEAR, FROM 1841 TO 
1850, INCLUSIVE, ACCORDING TO RETURNS NEAREST TO JANUARY | OF 
EACH YEAR STATED. 

1841. 1842. 1843. 

Number of banks from 
which returns have 
been received . . 619 563 

Number of branches 
from which returns 
have been received 165 129 

Whole number of banks 
and branches from 
which returns have 
been received . . 784 692 691 





Capital paidin . . . 313,608,959 $60,171,797 $228,861,948 


1844. 1845, 1846. 
Number of banks from 
which returns have 
been received wah 578 580 
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Number of branches 
from which returns 
have been received 

Whole number of banks 
and branches from 
which returns have 
been received 


Capital paid in 


Number of banks from 
which returns have 
been received ‘ 

Number of branches 
from, which returns 
have been received 

Whole number of banks 
and branches from 
which returns have 
been received 


Capital paid in 


696 


‘ 








1847. 


591 


715 


$210,872,056 $206,045,969 


1848. 


622 


$196,894,309 


1849. 


654 


82 








Number of banks from which returns 


have been received 


Number of branches from which retums 


have been received 


Whole number of banks al branches 
from which returns have been received 


Capital paid in 


Loans and discounts, 
Stocks, ‘ ; 
Real estate, . 

Other investments, 
Due by other banks, 
Notes of other banks, 
Specie funds, 

Specie, ; 


Loans and discounts, 
Stocks, 

Real estate, . 
Other investments, 
Due by other banks, 
Notes of other banks, 


RESOURCES. 


1841. 


64,811,135 
33,524,444 
11,816,609 
47,877,045 
25,643,447 
3,168,708 
34,813,958 


1844, 
$264,905,814 
22,858,570 
22,520,863 
12,153,693 
35,860,930 
11,672,473 


$203,070,622 $204,838,175 


1850. 


824 


$207,309,361 


1851. 





$217,317,211 


1842. 


$386,487,662 $323,957,569 


24,585,540 
33,341,988 
8,186,317 
30,752,496 
19,432,744 
3,115,327 
28,440,423 
1845. 


$288,617,131 


20,356,070 
22,177,270 
10,072,466 
29,619,272 
12,040,760 


$227,069,074 


1843. 


$254,544,937 


28,380,050 
22,826,807 
13,343,599 
20,666,264 
13,306,617 

6,578,375 
33,515,806 

1846. 


$312,114,404 


21,486,834 
19,099,000 

7,913,591 
31,689,946 
12,914,423 
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Specie funds, 
Specie, 


Loans and discounts, 
Stocks, 

Real estate, 

Other investments, 
Due by other banks, 
Notes of other banks, 
Specie funds, 

Specie, ; 


Loans and discounts, 
Stocks, 

Real estate, 

Other investments, 
Due by other banks, 
Notes of other banks, 
Specie funds, 

Specie, 


Circulation, 

Deposits, 

Due to other banks, 

Other liabilities, 

Aggregate of current ere- 
dits, 7.e., of circulation 
and deposits, 

Aggregate of immediate 
liabilities, 7.e., of cireu- 
lation, deposits, and 
sums due to other 
banks, ° 

Aggregate of immediate 
means, 7.¢., of specie, 
specie funds, notes of 
other banks, and sums 
due by other banks, 


Circulation, 

Deposits, 

Due to other banks, 

Other liabilities, 

Aggregate of current ere- 
dits, é.e., of circulation 
and deposits, 


6,729,980 
49,898,269 


1847. 


$310,282,945 


20,158,351 
21,219,865 
12,206,112 
31,788,641 
13,112,467 
13,789,780 
35,132,516 


LIABILITIES, 


1841. 


$107,290,214 
64,890,101 
42,861,889 
42,896,226 


172,180,315 


215,042,204 


111,503,158 


1844. 


$75,167,646 
84,550,785 
31,998,024 
5,842,010 


159,718,431 


6,785,026 
44,241,242 


1848. 


$344,476,582 


26,498,054 
20,530,955 

8,229,682 
38,094,525 
16,427,716 
10,489,822 
46,369,765 


1850. 


$364,204,078 


20,606,759 
20,582,166 
11,949,548 
41,631,855 
16,303,289 
11,603,245 
45,379,345 


1842, 


$83,734,011 
62,408,870 
25,863,827 
12,775,106 


146,142,881 


172,006,708 


81,704,090 


1845. 


[ Jan. 


8,386,478 
42,012,095 


1849. 


$332,323,195 


23,571,575 
17,491,809 
7, 965, 463 
2.298 ,407 
12 5708016 
8,680,483 
43,619,368 


1851. 


$411,961,948 


22,434,439 
20,183,069 

8,935,972 
50,209,255 
17,052,130 
15,268,907 
48,636,367 


1843. 
$58,563,608 
56,168,628 
21,456,523 
7,357,033 


114,732,231 


136,188,754 


74,067,062 
1846. 


$39,608,711 $105,552,427 


88,020,646 
26,337,440 
5,853,902 


96,913,070 
28,218,568 
5,331,572 


177,629,357 202,465,497 
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Aggregate of immediate 

liabilities, 7.e., of circu- 

lation, deposits, and 

sums due to other 

banks, . 191,716,455 
Aggregate of immediate 

means, i.¢., of specie, 

specie ‘funds, notes of 

other banks, and sums 


due by other banks, 104,161,652 


1847. 
Circulation, P $105,519,766 
Deposits, : 91,792,533 


Due to other banks, 28,539,888 


Other liabilities, 4,706,077 
Aggregate of current cre- 

dits, t.e., of circulation 

and ‘deposits, 197,312,299 


Aggregate of immediate 

liabilities, i.e., of circu- 

lation, deposits, and 

sums due to other 

banks, . 225,852,187 
Aggregate of immediate 

means, 7.¢., of specie, 

specie funds, notes of 

other banks, and sums 


due by other banks, 93,823,404 


Circulation, F : ; : 

Deposits, 

Due to other banks, 

Other liabilities, 

Aggregate of current credits, i.e. of circu- 
lation and deposits, . ; 


Aggregate of immediate liabilities, i.e., of 
circulation, deposits, and sums due ‘to 
other banks, 

Aggregate of immediate means, 7.¢., of 
specie, specie funds, notes of other 
banks, and sums due by other banks, 


203,966,797 


92,687,300 
1848. 
$128,506,091 
103,226,177 
39,414,371 

5,501,401 


231,732,268 


271,146,639 


112,191,828 
1850. 
$131,366,526 
109,586,595 
36,717,451 

8,835,309 


240,953,121 


277,670,572 


114,917,734 


NUMBER OF BANKS, 


In the foregoing tables the number of banks at the commence- 
ment of 1851, from which returns were recewed by the Secretary, 
is put down at 870. The following table, showing the whole 
number of banking institutions now in existence in the United 
States, and the number closed, is added. 


230,684,065 


95,002,942 
1849. 
$114,743,415 
91,178,623 
30,095,366 
6,706,357 


205,922,038 


236,017,404 


97,236,274 


1851. 
$154,538,636 
27,509,984 
46,362,115 
6,379,464 


282,048,620 


328,410,775 


131,266,659 
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Doing 
Business. Closed. 
Pennsylvania—Philadelphia, . 2 
+ Interior, ‘ 8 
Maine, , ‘ , 24 
New Hampshire, . ; 12 
Vermont, ‘ , ‘ 
Massachusetts—Boston, 
e Interior, 
Rhode Island, . 
Connecticut, . 
New York City, 
Interior, 
New Jersey, 
Delaware, ‘ . 
Maryland—Baltimore, 
= Interior, 
District of Columbia, 
Virginia, ° 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Louisiana, 
Texas, . 
Mississippi, 
Arkansas, 
Tennessee, 
Kentucky, 
Missouri, 
lowa, 
Wisconsin, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 
Michigan, 
Ohio—Cincinnati, 
“Interior, 
Florida, 
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SEA STEAMERS BUILT IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1850. 


After various unsuccessful attempts at building rapid sea- 
going steamers, there have at last been completed some Ameri- 
can steamships, which, in point of speed and regularity, must 
take the highest rank. During the past year four of the vessels 
of the New York and Liverpool line of steamships, owned by 
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E. K. Collins and others, have commenced their voyages. They 
are called the Atlantic, Pacific, Arctic, and Baltic. As they are 
much alike, a notice of the dimensions of the Atlantic will suf- 
fice for all. She is 290 feet long on deck; 46} beam: 32 feet 
depth of hold; 3,300 tons carpenter’s, and 2,900 tons custom- 
house measurement. The interior decorations are of the most 
costly character. The cost of each vessel was about $600,000. 
The speed of these vessels is evidently very great, the average 
of their passages being considerably less than that of the new 
Cunard steamers, which are a great improvement upon the old 
vessels of the same line. One improvement has been introduced 
into the Collins steamers, which is calculated to add much to the 
comfort of passengers. It consists in warming every part of the 
ship by means of steam-pipes supplied directly from the boilers. 

he Journal of the Franklin Vnstitute for October gives a list 
of all the sea-steamers built or building in the United States 
during the year 1850. The total tonnage is 42,097 tons. The 
four Gollins (Liverpool) steamers make 12,000 tons; two Havre 
steamers, 4,100 tons ; twelve forthe Pacific, 13,232 tons; eleven 
intended to run coastwise in the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico, 
9,765 ; two to Liverpool, 3,000. The total number of vessels is 
thirty-one; of which seven, with a tonnage of 5,925 tons, are pro- 
pellers. 

Some additional particulars in relation to the //istory of ocean 
steamers, and the comparative merits of the American and Brit- 
ish vessels, will not be inappropriate in this place. We extract 
first from the London Morning News. 

“ According to the New York accounts, the American ocean 
steamer Pacitic made her last voyage from Liverpool to New 
York in 10 days 4} hours, from wharf to wharf. We suspect the 
time was a little longer. A writer in yesterday’s 77mes states 
that the Pacific left Liverpool at 2 P.M. on the 11th of Septem- 
ber. The New York papers state that it reached that city 5h. 45 
min. P.M. on the 21st ult. Add 4 hours 45 minutes for the dif- 
ference of time occasioned by difference of longitude, and we 
have 10 days 8} hours for the length of the passage. 

“The English ocean steamer Asia is said to have made her 
last homeward voyage in 10 days 7 hours. Allowance must, how- 
ever, be made for the greater speed with which, owing to the set 
of the currents, the voyage from America to England is accom- 
plished, than the voyage from England to America. The Asia’s 
outward voyage to New York was accomplished in 10 days 11 
hours 36 minutes, mean steaming time. From this, we are told, 
must be deducted five hours for the detour by Halifax. But this 
allowance is in excess ; the increased distance is not the only 
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element to be considered ; the less resistance from oceanic cur- 
rents on the Halifax route ought also to be taken into account. 

“On the whole, we are disposed to admit that the Pacific, not 
the Asia, has made the quickest passage yet made between 
Liverpool and New York. It is, however, a neck and neck 
affair. In July last the American ocean steamer Atlantic made 
the voyage from New York to Liverpool in 10 days 8 hours and 
20 minutes, only 1 hour 20 minutes in excess of the time taken 
by the Asia. 

“ We are anxious to state the facts correctly, for there is an 
evident and not unnatural straining on the part both of English 
and Americans, to make out the best case for their respective 
steamers. Even .on the assumption that the victory is still 
doubtful, the result cannot be very gratifying to our national 

ride. Cunard’s Company have had ten years’ practice; the 
first experiment in Atlantic steam navigation, on the part of the 
Americans, was made last year by the Mow York and Bremen 
steamers. The Pacific and Atlantic are the first steamers 
launched by Collins’s Company. Yet one of these trial ships, if 
it have not beaten, has equalled the matured production of 
Cunard’s Company. Is there anything in the history of our 
ocean steam navigation that can account for this ? 


“Some ten years back, Government, unable or ve” 


carry the mails across the Atlantic, granted a contract to Mr. 
Samuel Cunard, which that gentleman sold at a great premium 
to a Glasgow company, for the conveyance by steam-vessels of 
her Majesty’s saatla between Liverpool, Halifax, and Boston. In 
1846 this contract was renewed for ten years from the Ist of 
January, 1848 ; and, in expectation of the American competition 
which has since arisen, leave was given to omit Halifax and 
make the voyage direct from Liverpool to New York. Both the 
original contract and its extension were given without any com- 
petition. For this service the country pays £140,000 per annum. 

“Following the example of the English Government, the 
United States granted in 1848, to a New York Company, a con- 
tract for carrying the mails to Liverpool; and their two first ves- 
sels, the Atlantic and Pacific, made their appearance this year, 
to be followed next spring by the Arctic and the Baltic. The 
Cunard Company, thus put on their mettle, constructed the Asia 
and Africa, which were also placed on the station this year. The 
result of the contest, as far as it has been carried, is stated above. 

“Cunard’s Company commenced with vessels of 1,100 tons 
and engines of 350 horse power. They have, step by step, 
reached 2,300 tons and 900 horse power. But the size and power 
are the only things changed. The model has remained the same: 
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the Asia of 2,300 tons is an enlarged edition of the Britannia of 


1,100, and goes bowling down the Mersey, carrying a sea before 
her enough to swamp a revenue cruiser. 

“The American steamers are of a larger tonnage and less 
power than the Asia and Africa, but of exquisite model. They 
are ‘ten years’ ahead of the Asia and Africa, as far as the hulls 
are concerned, and as far behind in the engines. They slip down 
the Mersey with scarce a ripple at the bow, dividing the water 
like a Gravesend steamer. In accommodation, ventilation, and 
general arrangement, the American vessels are far superior: to 
anything that | has been before seen in this country 

The next extract is from Chambers’s Papers for ‘the I eople : 

“The steamships originally possessed by Mr. ‘Cunard were now 
superseded by others, of greater size and power, the tonnage 
being increased from "1,200 to more than 2,000, and the horse 

ower of the engines from 440 to 800. The Columbia, as we 

ms seen, was lost; the Britannia, Acadia, Caledonia, and 
Hibernia were sold (the last two to the Spanish government, 
shortly after the attempt made on Cuba in 1850; and Cunard’s 
fleet now consists of the following magnificent vessels :— 


Length. Horse power. Tonnage 
Africa, ' , . . 280 feet 800 2,266 
America, . ‘ : P 249 650 1,832 
Asia, : : ; ; 280 800 2.266 
Cambria, . , ’ “ 217 500 1,423 
Canada, . ; . : 249 650 1,832 
Europa, . : ; ‘ 249 650 1,832 
Niagara, . , A ; 249 650 1,832 


* All these vessels have been built on the Clyde, and on the 
banks of the same river two of greater dimensions are now near- 
ly completed, to be called the Persia and the Arabia. Besides 


these, there are two smaller vessels used as tenders. One of 


these, bearing the appropriate name of the Satellite, about 150 
tons burthen, is kept in the Mersey to “ fetch and carry” for the 
larger vessels, round which it may be said to revolve. If space 
permitted, we could give a detailed description of the admirable 
and luxurious accommodation for passengers on board these 
ships; but it is sufficient here to say that in them, as well as in 
all others that fall within the scope of the present paper, the 
greatest skill, ingenuity, experience and good taste have been 
exerted with marked success in rendering a long sea voyage as 
agreeable and pleasant as it is possible for long sea voyages to 
be. Each of the vessels of this line consumes about 700 tons of 
coal between Liverpool and New York ; at the former port the 
expense of the coal and putting it on board is about a guinea, 
and at the latter about £1 7s. perton. If coals were as cheap as 
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wind, Mr. Cunard and his partners would save more than £70,000 
per annum. 

“The American steamers that first plied regularly on the 
Atlantic route, were the Washington and Hermann, of about 
2,000 tons burthen. They, however, did not depend entirely on 
the British traffic, but made the port of Bremen, at the mouth 
of the river Weser, in Germany, their terminus in Europe, call- 
ing at Southampton on their passage up and down the British 
Channel. The fine of vessels that entered into direct competi- 
tion with Cunard’s, was projected by Mr. Collins, of New York, 
and consisted of five steamers, of 3,000 tons burthen, 300 feet 
long, and propelled by engines of 1,000 horse power. They are 
named after the various oceans of the world—the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Arctic, Baltic, and Adriatic. They are longer and more 
powerful than any steamer yet built, except the Great Britain, 
and their competition is not to be treated lightly. The merits of 
the rival lines soon became a national question. The citizens of 
the great republic spoke confidently of the superior speed their 
vessels would attain ; the best builders of ships and makers of 
marine engines were, they said, to be found in New York, and 
they were determined that the Hudson river should always be 
ahead of the rest of the world in the power and speed of its steam 
navy. A statement of the resources of New York gave good 
reason for this confident boasting. In that city the principal 
foundries, eight in number, where marine engines are construct- 
ed, employ about 3,675 men; at one, and that not the largest, 
100 tons of iron are melted every month; and at another the 
value of the work sent out in 1849 was above a million of dollars 
(£200,000) ; while in one month of the past year, there were in 
progress at the same establishment, marine engines for eight 
vessels, whose aggregate tonnage was 14,100. The performances 
of the Washington and Hermann were highly creditable to the 
skill of American engineers, and there seemed great probability 
that Britannia would not much longer rule the waves. But, on 
the other hand, the feat which these American ships were ex- 
pected to perform was of no ordinary difficulty. For ten years 
Cunard’s line had navigated the Atlantic with a regularity and 
rE which it would be exceedingly difficult even to Sora and 
though the more powerful American ships might sail faster, was 
it $6 be expected that the builders and engineers of the Clyde, 
with Mr. Caird and Mr. Napier at their head, would be unable 
to maintain the superiority they had already acquired? The 
town where James Watt was born, and the river that received 
the first British steamboat, were not likely to resign without a 
struggle a pre-eminence acquired by so much labor and inge- 
nuity. 
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LINES OF STEAMERS. 


The progress of ocean navigation by steam vessels, may be 
inferred from the arrangements made for the departures and 
arrivals of the several lines. 

We extract from the notices published by the owners : 


1. COLLINS LINE. 


The ships composing the “ New York and Liverpool United 
States Mail Steamers” are the Atlantic, Capt. West; Arctic, 
Capt. Luce; /acijic, Capt. Nye; Baltic, Capt. Comstock; and 
Adriatie, Capt. Grafton. 

These ships have been built by contract, expressly for Govern- 
ment service, every care has been taken in their construction, as 
also in their engines, to insure strength and speed, and their 
accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or 
comfort. 

PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 


FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Wednesday, March 5,1851 | Saturday, March 8, 1851 
. March 19, 1851 " March 22, 1851 
- April 2,1851 | Wednesday, April 9, 1851 
“ April 16, 1851 - April 30, 1851 
Saturday, May 10, 1851 “ May 14, 1851 
” May 24, 1851 54 May 28, 1851 
“ June 7, 1851 “ June 11, 1851 
“ June 21, 1851 = June 25, 1851 
¥ July 5, 1851 " July 9, 1851 
“ July 19, 1851 *€ July 23, 1851 
a Aug. 2, 1851 " Aug. 6, 1851 
Aug. 16, 1851 i Aug. 20, 1851 
* Aug. 30, 1851 - Sept. 3, 1851 
“« Sept. 13, 1851 « Sept. 17, 1851 
a Sept. 27, 1851 * Oct. 1, 1851 
# Oct. 11, 1851 ” Oct. 15, 1851 
«“ Oct. 25, 1851 «“ Oct. 29, 1851 
“ Nov. 8, 185l 3 Nov. 12, 1851 
6 Nov. 22, 1851 ~ Noy, 26, 1851 
es Dec. 6,1851 | Saturday, Dec. 13, 1851 
“s Dee. 20, 1851 “ Dee. 27, 1851 





Price of passage from New York to Liverpool $130; exclusive 
use of extra size state-rooms $325; from capes gi to New York 
£35. An experienced surgeon attached to each ship. 


9. CUNARD LINE. 


The ships composing the “ British and North American Royal 
Mail Steam Ships ” between New York and Liverpool, are the 
Asia, Capt. Judkins; Africa, Capt. A. Ryrie; America, Capt. 
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N. Shannon ; Hwropa, Capt. E. G. Lott ; Wiagara, Capt. J. Stone ; 
Canada, Capt. W. Harrison; and Cambria, Capt. J. Leitch. 

These vessels carry a clear white light at their mast-head; 
green on starboard side; red on port side. The times of sailing 
vary one week from those of the Collins line. 


3. PHILADELPHIA AND LIVERPOOL LINE. 


The ships composing this line are, City of Glasgow, 1,610 tons, 
Capt. B. R. Mathews; Pennsylvania, 2,200 tons, Capt. W. C. 
Stotesbury ; and City of Philadelphia, 2,089 tons. 

Two of the above ships are now being built, and will be placed 
on the line during the ensuing summer. 


The City of Glasgow, Capt. B. R. Mathews, (late of the Great 
Western,) is intended to sail as under :— 

FROM PHILADELPHIA. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Saturday, March 15. Wednesday, February 12. 
Thursday, May 15. Wednesday, April 16. 

Rates of passage—From Philadelphia to Liverpool, saloon, 
$100; cabin, $60. From Liverpool to Philadelphia, saloon, 22 
guineas; cabin, 13 guineas. 

The above are the three principal lines across the Atlantic: 
besides them there are the “Ocean Steam Navigation” ships, 
the Washington and Hermann, which sail to Bremen via South- 
ampton ; and the “ Havre Line,” composed of the /ranklin and 
LHumboldt. 

There are also lines to Chagres, New Orleans, Charleston and 
Savannah, to each of which are attached large, commodious, and 
fast-sailing steamers, that make their several trips with great 
punctuality. 

War Steamers.—Besides the vessels already enumerated, there 
were in commission on the Ist of October, 1850, the following 
steam-ships belonging to the Navy of the United States :—the 
Massachusetts, attached to the Pacific squadron; the Missis- 
sippi, attached to the Mediterranean squadron; the M/ichigan, 
on — service; the Union, a receiving ship; the Viwen, and 
the Water Witch, refitting for sea. ; 

We conclude our statistics of ocean steamers with a short 
account of the origin of steam lines between the two hemi- 
spheres. In America steam-vessels had been used with eminent 
success for several years in navigating the great rivers and 
lakes, and in Europe in connecting the great cities and coast 
towns of Britain with those of the chief countries of Europe. 


But the project of establishing a line of ships to be propelled by 
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steam alone across the boisterous and wide Atlantic was deemed 
visionary and impracticable. An English writer remarks :— 


“Some of the most distinguished scientific men in the countr 
gave a verdict against it, and prophesied its failure in no equi- 
vocal language. At the command of these philosophers, all 
kinds of spectres rose up from the Atlantic ocean, to terrify the 
daring men who had determined to make the attempt. The 
action of the paddle-wheels on the water—the waves, aa storms, 
and currents of the Atlantic—and the quantity of coal necessary 
to be used, were all made subjects of nice calculations, such as 
no person could dispute; and the theorem they all tended to 
prove was, that the project was utterly impracticable. To men 
who made no pretence to be philosophers, the difficulties in the 
way were self-obvious. The distance to be traversed was at 
least three thousand miles of clear ocean, with no intervening 
land where a vessel might run for shelter or supplies. Mariners 
know well that the Atlantic is not only frequently agitated by 
terrific storms, but that its currents run across the track of any 
vessel sailing between England and America. The effect of these 
currents is such, that while the fine packet ships called “ liners,” 
by which communication was chiefly maintained with America, 
could sail from New York to England in about twenty-days, the 
time occupied by the same vessels on the voyage out to New 
York was usually thirty-six days. The estimated quantity of 
coal necessary to propel a steamboat across the Atlantic, seemed 
to stamp the project at once as impracticable. It was no doubt 
true, that, in 1819, a steamer called the Savannah, of 350 tons, 
had performed the voyage between New York and Liverpool in 
twenty-six days; but this vessel used sails as well as steam, and 
she was a week longer on the voyage than the time usually occu- 
pied by the “liners,” so that her performance was neither a 
precedent nor a guide. But there were steam-ships employed 
on government service in the Mediterranean, and on other coast 
stations, from which data were obtained serving to show that, to 
accomplish a voyage of the same length as that across the At- 
lantic, two tons of coals would be used for each horse power of 
the engines—that is to say, if the engines were of 300 horse 
power, they would consume 600 tons of fuel before they reached 
the terminus of a 3,000 mile voyage. But a spare supply must 
always be carried, to provide against accident or delay; so that 
the quantity in the supposed case must be raised to abont 700 
tons. 

“On the other hand, it was said that if the tonnage of the ves- 
sel were made more than four times its horse power, the latter 
would be inadequate to its propulsion at the ordinary rate of 
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steamships. The tonnage, therefore, of the supposed vessel 
could not exceed 1,200; and after making allowances for cabins, 
ship’s stores, machinery, boilers, &c., the space left for fuel would 
not contain more than 500 tons, which would all be consumed 
before the vessel arrived within 500 miles of the American 
coast.” 

Notwithstanding, however, all these fears and speculations on 
the subject, there were found enterprising spirits bold enough to 
hazard the experiment, and for this purpose they caused the cel- 
ebrated steamer, The Great Western, to be built in the year 
1838. ‘The appearance of this magnificent steamer inspired all 
spectators with confidence in her fitness for the work. Seen 
from a distance, she had an appearance of strength rather than 
of beauty; above the long black hull rose a short thick funnel 
and four masts; the deck, 236 feet long, was not curved like 
those of many other vessels, but almost straight from stem to 
stern; her huge paddle boxes, distant from each other nearly 
sixty feet, joel wheels twenty-eight feet in diameter, to which 
were attached paddles ten feet long. The horse power of the 
engines was 450; the weight of the boilers and machinery 300 
tons, and the burthen 1,340, or less than three tons for each 
horse power, and thus considerably within the limit prescribed 
by the philosophers. She seemed a strong and compact ship, 
and not likely to be easily turned aside from her course by either 
the winds or the waves of the Atlantic. 

“The Great Western sailed from Bristol on the 8th April, 1838, 
having on board 660 tons of coal and seven adventurous passen- 
gers. Three days previously the Sirius, a smaller vessel than 
the former, built to ply between London and Cork, had steamed 
from the latter port right in the teeth of a strong westerly wind, 
and with New York also for her destination. N ever was there 
such a race as this struggle of two steamers, which should first 
traverse the entire breadth of the wild Atlantic. The very wind 
seemed to be angry with the ships. First it blew a strong gale 
from the west, that raised a heavy sea; but this, that would have 
retarded sailing vessels, never caused the two brave steam pio- 
neers to alter their course. This point of the compass would not 
answer; so the wind ‘chopped round’ until it had completely 
boxed the compass, and tried all its powers in strong breezes, 
fresh gales, and the like, but with no other effect than is indi- 
cated in the brief record—* vessel lurching deeply, but easy.” 
The wind then for some days kept veering round the west, as if 
to make a last effort to impede what it could not stop; but it was 
of no avail; the steamers went steadily on. The Sirius, that 
had the start by three days, made little way comparatively dur- 
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ing the first week. She carried more weight in proportion than 
the Great Western; but as her coals were consumed, she became 
more lively, and, insporting phrase, made more ‘running.’ Thus, 
during the first week she was out, her daily run was never more 
than 136 miles; on the second day it was only 89. The Great 
Western, on the contrary, made ten miles an hour during the 
second day, and her average daily speed during the entire voy- 
age was 211 miles. At such a speed she would soon overtake 
the Sirius, that had the start by 400 miles only. But as the 
little vessel got lighter she went ahead; on the 14th she ran 218 
miles, as much as the Great Western on the same day; on the 
22d she ran only three miles less than the large ship; but the 
latter was then in the same parallel of latitude, and only about 
three degrees of longitude behind. Still it was a close chase ; 
but at last the Sirius, by reason of her long start, was the win- 
ner. She reached New York on the morning of the 23d, and 
the Great Western came in the same afternoon.” 

Never was satisfaction more complete than that which was 
produced by the result of this first voyage. The Great Western 
was received at New York by a salute of 26 guns, and the cheers 
of the vast crowd assembled to witness her arrival. 


THE PROGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


We gather from the foreign correspondence of the ational 
Intelligencer, and from other sources, the following interesting 
statistics. 


POPULATION, 


The population of the British Isles for the three periods named 
is estimated as follows : 


1700. 1801. 1851. 
England and Wales, - 5,000,000 8,870,000 18,000,000 
SE. Skies 1,000,000 —-1,560,000 2,870,000 
Ra aaa 2,000,000 5,000,000 8,130,000 





8,000,000 15,430,000 — 29,000,000 


Thus, while the population scarcely doubled itself in the whole 


of the last century, it has again nearly doubled itself in the half 


century which has just expired ; that is, in fact, that it increased 
twice as much in the last fifty years as it did in the previous 
hundred. 
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TERRITORY. 


The territorial acquisitions since 1800 have been as follows : 
Area, sq. miles. Population. 
1,192 350,000 
100,058 130,000 
201,000 300,000 
In Australia, 300,000 
In India, besides the Punjaub and Scinde, 228,700 100,000,000 


Hong Kong, in China, has been annexed to British dominion 
by the ‘sword : a new Gibraltar has been found and fortified in 
Aden ; Rajah Brooke is displaying his adventurous spirit in the 
new settlement of Sarawak ; the vast continent of Australia is 
fast peopling by the Anglo-Saxon race; and New Zealand, the 
future Great Britain of the Pacific, is the theatre of experiments 
in colonization of the greatest interest and promise. Take one 
fact in proof of the energy which the Australian colonies are dis- 
playing; that in 1819 ‘the exports of wool from thence were 
only 74,284 pounds ; whilst in 1849 they had increased to the 
vast amount of 35,879,000 pounds. 


SHIPS AND COMMERCE. 


The following facts are gleaned from official statements :— 


1800. 1849. 
£24,304,000 £190,100,000 


In Europe (ten pene 
In West Indies, 
In Africa, 


Official value or quantity of exports, 


Declared or real value of do. 
Official value or quantity of imports, . 
Declared value of exports of British and 
Irish produce, ‘ si jh 
Tonnage outwards and i inwar ds, tons 
British ships registered, . . No. 
Cotton manufactures exported, . yards 
taw cotton consumed, , ; lbs. 
Raw and thrown silk imported, . pounds 
Wool imported, ‘ : - « Bee. 
Flax imported (1831). . ewts, 
Linen and linen yarn exported (1831) Ibs. 
Silk goods exported, , . +. 
Coal consumed in Great Britain ea 
tons, , : 
Coal exported, tons 
Salt exported, . bushels 
Iron produced in England and Wales, tons 
Iron exported, : , . tons 


39,471,000 
28,257,090 


25,000,000 
3,337,000 
18,000 
72,000,000 
56,000,000 
1,167,000 
8,615,000 
936,000 
1,709,000 
371,000 


15,600,000 
150,000 
7,500,000 
250,000 


63,596,000 
83,330,000 


52,000,000 
11,501,000 
32,000 


1,223,500,000 
775,000,000 


5,618,000 
75,100,000 
1,800,000 
3,738,000 
978,000 


38,400,000 
1,500,000 
19,000,000 
2,000,000 
626,000 


British and Irish produce and manufactures exported for nine 
months in 1850, amounted to £50,286,402. 


Foreign and Colonial merchandise, to £13,309,623. 
Of these, there were exported to the— 
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British Colonies, 
United States, 
Germany, . : 
Holland, . ; ‘ ; 5 
Turkey, Wallachia, and Moldavia, . 
Brazil, : , ; ; : 
France, 
tussia, 
China, 
Belgium, R 
Foreign West Indies, 
South America, Brazil, &c., 
Italy, 


£15,711,893 


11,971,028 
6,078,355 
3,499,737 
2,592,246 
2,444,715 
1,951,269 
1,572,592 
1,537,109 
1,457,584 
1,441,212 
4,895,567 
3,494,849 





Portugal, , ‘ ; ; ‘ : 979,597 
Spain, , ‘ . ; : . 623,136 
Sweden and Denmark, . ‘ , . 720,962 
All other places, ‘ , ‘ , 2,624,174 


CANALS, RAILROADS AND STEAMERS. 


In 1800, the length of navigable canals in England and Wales, 
was 1700 miles. In 1849, it was 2200 miles. Macadamized 
roads were introduced in 1820, and the first act of Parliament 
for the construction of a railroad was passed in 1800. 


Since that time, there have been constructed 6000 miles of 


railroad, by an expenditure of at least 250 millions sterling, raising 
an annual income of nearly twelve millions sterling, carrying 
annually upwards of 60,000,000 passengers, and employing a 
staff of more than 50,000 well paid officials. 

Steam navigation is also the work of the present age. The 
“ Comet” first plied cn the Clyde in 1811, and in 1848, Great 
Britain possessed 1253 steam vessels, of 168,078 tons burthen. 
The London and West India Docks, the Breakwater at Plymouth, 
the Thames Tunnel, the Menai suspension bridge, and the two 
tubular bridges, have also been constructed during the half cen- 
tury. 


ACCUMULATION OF PROPERTY. 


The value of real property in Great Britain, according to 
the Income Tax of 1803, was £967,284,000; in 1842 it was 
£1,820,000,000. The total amount of incomes derived from 
trades and professions, deducting in both cases those under 
£150, was in 1812 £21,247,600; in 1848 £56,990,000. The 
amount of capital subject to legaey duty was in 1800 £4,122,000; 
in 1848 £44,348,000. The sums insured against fire in Great 
sritain were, in 1801, £232,240,000; in 1845 £722,000,000. 
This increase of property has been shared by all classes. 
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BANKS. 


The first Savings Bank was established at Tottenham, in Mid- 
dlesex, by Mrs. Priscilla Wakefield, in 1804. The deposits in 
these institutions in 1848 amounted to no less than £31,743,250, 
standing in the names of more than a million depositors; and 
this amount must be regarded as an accumulation of property 
since 1804, by the humbler classes of the community. <A ten- 
dency towards an increase of the number of moderate and a 
comparative diminution in the number of colossal incomes is 
brought to light by a comparison of the income tax returns of 
1812 with those of 1848, thus: 


Incomes. 1812. 1848. Increase. 
Between £150 and £500 ; 7 . 30,732 91,101 196 
500 and 1000 ° ‘ . + 5,334 13,287 148 
1000 and 2000 : é ‘ 2,116 5,234 148 
2000 and 5000 . ‘ ‘ 1,180 2,586 119 
5000 and upwards . : ‘ 409 1,181 180 


The following summary, which has been compiled with great 
care by a London correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
shows the stock of bullion and the circulation of the principal 
banks in Western Europe, and is interesting at this moment: 

Bank. C’sculation. Bullion. 
England . ; ‘ ; ‘ . £19,264,030 £16,095,516 
Scotch provincia : : : , 3,173,646 832,535 
ian: Gaara ee 4,494,459 1,276,660 
English do. . ‘ , : : 6,234,963 Unknown. 
France. ; ° ‘ , ‘ 20,146,249 17,949,710 
Brussels . ‘ ; . ‘ , 1,610,760 iene 
Denmark , , , » 0s 1,495,955 
Madrid, San Fernando .  .. 1,000,000 327,515 
Cadiz ; ; ° 108,480 145,053 


Barcelona ; : ; , ‘ 100,450 315,000 
Gen, Fe ge 2 ant a 193,500 349,237 
EDS 82 sya ', wis Sits 28,125 92,823 
Te Et 3,156,369 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION. 


A very conclusive argument in respect to the improvement of 
the general social condition of the people of England may be 
deduced from the increase in the consumption of those articles of 
necessity or luxury which are used indiscriminately among all 
classes. We have arranged the principal of the articles in the 
following table : 
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1800. 1850. 
Consumption of wheat, qrs. . ‘ : 6,000,000 15,200,000 
Growth of grain, of all kinds, grs. . . 30,000,000 60,000,000 
Wheat and wheat flour imported and 
consumed, qrs. . ; ‘ 463,400 8,092,706 
Consumption of coffee, pe rhead . : 1 1-10 oz. 12 Ib. 
of tea, do. . ; ; 19 oz. 23 0z. 
of sugar, do. . 4 . 22% Ibs. 24 lbs. 
Malt used, bushels ; . 19,000,000 38,000,000 
Bricks used in Great Britain, number . 700,000,000 1,400,000,000 
Timber do. do. loads . ; 162,000 864,000 


Let us now compare the prices of a few articles at the begin- 
ning and at the end of the last half century: 


£ d. 


— 
Em 
S 


Butchers’ meat, per stone of 8 lbs. 
The qr. loaf of wheaten bread 
Coffee, per cwt. 

Tea, per lb. 

Sugar, per cwt. 
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Calico, per piece of 28 yards 


TAXATION. 


Nor must the subject of taxation be overlooked in this com- 
parative estimate. In 1800 a population of 15,000,000 paid 
taxes to the amount of £63,000,000, or £4 4s. per head; in 
1850 a population of nearly 30,000,000 paid £50,000,000, or 
£1 13s. 4d. per head. 

PUBLIC CHARITIES. 

The past half century is particularly distinguished from its 
predecessors in the share of public attention and sympathy 
which the condition of the poorer classes has obtained. The 
number of metropolitan charities established during the last 
fifty years is 294; those established between 1700 and 1800 were 
109. The grand total of metropolitan charities is 491, exclusive 
of those in the gift of the several city companies, of Chelsea and 
Greenwich Ilospitals, of parochial schools, and Government 
grants. 

These 491 charities have an annual income of £1,022,864, ex- 
clusive of £741,869, derived from funded property, land, or 
other permanent securities; making a total income of £1,764,733. 
In addition to this, the annual subscriptions to Bible and mis- 
sionary societies amount to very nearly half a million sterling; 
and between 1800 and 1850, no less than £11,000,000 have been 
expended by missionary societies alone. ‘Another striking cha- 
racteristic of the last fifty years, is the inquiries which have 
been made into the veal condition of the people. Wherever 
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there was a rumor of an abuse, a tyranny, or an injustice, a 
representation was made in Parliament, and an investigation 
immediately took place. The management of lunatic asylums, 
the factory system, the employment of children in manufactories, 
the condition of persons employed in mines, and that of the 
agricultural laborers, have all been inquired into, and great 
abuses corrected. There is also much room for congratulation 
in the improved arrangement of the prisons and workhouses ; 
and it can truly be said that neither crime nor pauperism have 
increased during the last fifty years, in proportion to the increase 
of population. The expenditure for the poor of England and 
Wales in 1801, when the population was below 9,000,000, was 
£4,017,000, or about 9s. a head; that of 1848, with a population 
of nearly 17,000,000, was £6,180,000, or 7s. 3d. a head. 


BILLS OF MORTALITY. 


The value of life, according to the tables of mortality, has in- 
creased during the past fifty years. According to the old regis- 
ters the annual mortality was, in 1800, one in forty-eight, pon 
1830 it was one in fifty-one. Mr. Finlayson makes the mortality 
in 1805 to have been one in 41.9, in 1840 one in 44.5. The 
registered deaths show a mortality in 1844 of one in forty-six. 
In London, according to Mr. Macaulay, the mortality in 1685 
was one in twenty-three; it is now one in forty. According to 
Mr. Farr, the expectation of life in a male, aged twenty, was— 

Years. 
In 1695 ‘ . ° . . 29.34 
In 1830 . . . : : : 39.65 
In 1844 ° : ; : 40.81 


Much, however, remains to be done in London with relation 
to sanitary matters, particularly as regards sewerage, a plentiful 
supply of good water, a due ventilation of crowded locations, 
and regulations against too many persons inhabiting the same 
apartments. This latter item is evidently in a state of progress. 
In 1801 the number of individuals to a house was 5.67, in 1841 
it had fallen to 5.44; and the census which will be taken this 
year will, we have no doubt, show a further diminution. 


ART AND SCIENCE, 


Previous to the eighteenth century there was only one learned 
society in London—the Royal Society—chartered in 1662. 
During the eighteenth century four others were established— 
the Society of Antiquaries, the Society of Arts, the Medical 
Society, and the Linnean Society. Between 1800 and 1851 
thirty societies for the promotion of different subjeets connected 
with literature, science, and the fine arts, have been incorporated 
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in the metropolis. In 1800 the only provincial society in the 
kingdom was the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester; twenty-five provincial societies of importance have 
since been established. In Scotland six aiiondiian and eight 
rovincial societies, and in Ireland sixteen leading societies, 
om been established since 1800. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL STEAM MARINE. 


Number of merchant steamers and others in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and the ports to which they belong: 

Belong. Belong. 
London, ; , . 261 Truro, 
Berwick, Wells, 
Boston, . Weymouth, 
Bridgewater, . Whitby, 
Bristol, Whitehaven, 
Cardiff, . Wisbeck, 
Carlisle, Yarmouth, 
Caernarvon, Aberdeen, 
Chepstow, Alloa, 
Chester, Campbletown, 
Clay, Dumfries, 
Colchester, Dundee, 
Dover, Glasgow, 
Exeter, . Grangemouth, 
Faversham, Greenock, 
Gainsborough, Inverness, 
Goole, Irvine, . 
Hull, R Kirkaldy, 
Ipswich, ‘ ; , : Leith, 
Laneaster, . ; Montrose, 
Liverpool, . ; ; Perth, 
Llanelly, . . . Port Glasgow, 
Lymn, . : ; : Belfast, . 
Newcastle, . . : Coleraine, 
Newport, ° ‘ ‘ Cork, 
Plymouth, . ‘ : Drogheda, 
Portsmouth, . . ° Dublin, 
Preston, . . ; Dundalk, 
Ramsgate, ‘ ; ‘Londonderry, 
Rochester, . : . Newry 
St. Ives, . ; ‘ Ross, 
Southampton, ; R Sligo, 
Stockton, Q é : 23. - Wexford, 
Sunderland, . ‘ ‘ 18 Waterford, 
Swansea, ‘ . . 8 
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—Eight hundred and seventy in all, of which only seventy-four 
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are over 300 tons burthen, and very few, even of them, are fit to 
be armed with heavy guns, as ocean steamers. 

~_ list includes ferry and river boats, from ten horse up- 
wards. 

The above report was made in 1847; since when, some will 
have been added to the list; but, with the exception of the 
Cunard, the West India, and the Peninsular lines, none of them 
are available for war purposes. 


AGGREGATE OF BRITISH SHIPS IN COMMISSION AND IN ORDINARY, PER OF- 
FICIAL REPORT NO. 294; TO HOUSE OF COMMONS, MAY, 1850. 


English designation of force. 


Guns. 
3 of first-rate in commission }) 
9 “ ordinary These carry 110 to 120 
5 of second-rate in commission 78 “ 104 
31 me ordinary 
2 of third-rate in commission - 
18 - ordinary 7 a 
4 of fourth-rate in commission 50 
22 " ordinary 
5 of fifth-rate in commission a 
36 ‘8 ordinary ” i 
6 of sixth-rate in commission, 6. * @ 


25 in commission. 
116 in ordinary. 
S 4 we 
loops—4 in commission 4% WZ 
14 in ordinary 
Brigs—31 in commission } 
27 in ordinary \ 
Steamers—75 in commission | 
67 in ordinary. | 
The army force of Great Britain is estimated at 61,848 regular 
enlisted soldiers. 
COTTON TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


According to James Macqueen, Esquire, who is said to be one 
of the most reliable statisticians of the present day, no less than 
1,500,000 souls, young and old, are dependent, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon the British Cotton Manufacture. (The London 
Economist makes the number four millions.) The annual 
amount of wages forms an aggregate of about $85,000,000. The 
capital engaged in all branches of the Cotton trade, fixed and 
floating, is estimated at $225,000,000. In the Bobbinet Trade 
1,950,000 lbs. of cotton were, in 1844, raised, when fit for the 
market, to the value of nearly $15,000,000. In the Hosiery 
Trade, 5,590,000 lbs. of Cotton were raised to the market value 
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of nearly $5,000,000. In the year 1849, the condition of the 
trade was as follows :— 

Total value produced, £57,670,929 sterling. 

Declared total value exported, £26,790,794. 

Consumed in home markets, £30,846,157. 

Jonsumed in home and colonial markets, £37,796,845. 

It thus appears, first—that in this branch of manufactures, two 
thirds of the whole are for British consumption. Second—that 
notwithstanding the great sacrifices made to extend the trade to 
foreign countries, the increase to these countries is, in reality, 
very trifling. Third—that on the prosperity and solidity of the 
HOME MARKET, the very existence of the British Cotton trade 
depends. 

The trade in 1849, was thus divided— 

Total yarn spun, 636,078,480 Ibs. 

Used in home and colonial markets, 377,033,941 lbs. 

Sent to foreign markets in yarn, 135,177,285 Ibs. 

Ditto in goods, 123,867,254 lbs. 

It is contended that the export of cotton yarn decreases manual 
labor in Great Britain, but increases or employs it in foreign 
countries. 

The average prices of cotton per lb., during the years men- 
tioned, were as follows :— 


Year. d. Year. d. 
1820 . : 12.20 1846 . ’ . ‘ 5.84 
1830 . : 7.34 1847 . , ; ° 6.78 
1840 . ‘ : 7.64 1848 . : : : 5.19 
1845 . ; ‘ 7.52 1849 . : ‘ - §.625 
The average prices of yarn per lb. were as follows :— 
1820... ° 2s. 53d. 1846 . ‘ ; 1134, 
az 1 3} 1847 ele gant se 
1840 . om 1848 : ‘ ‘ 103 
1845 1 0} 1849 . 103 


In 120, the waste in spinning was caleuleted at 10 per cent. 
In 1847 at 5 5 per cent. 

The bales of American Cotton have been yearly increasing in 
weight. The average now is about 448 lbs. 

In 1826, Mr. Huskisson stated that the cotton goods consumed 
in the United Kingdom at that time, amounted in value to 
£32,000,000. 

In 1841, the power employed in the cotton trade was thus 
officially stated :— 

Mills and factories, 2184. 

Horse power, 65,949. 

Fifteen years ago, from 250,000 to 280,000 hand-loom weavers 
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were engaged in the cotton trade. But of late years, steam and 
water-power have to a great extent superseded hand-loom weaving. 


FRANCE. 
TRADE RETURNS. 


The actual value of the imports for home consumption, and of 
the exports of French manufactures and produce, have been as 


follows :— 
1847. 1848. 1849. 
IMPORTS. Millions of francs. 


Raw material, * : 543 330 154 
Goods for consumption, ; 364 123 141 
Manufactured goods, : 49 22 29 


—_—_ 


956 475 724 


1847. 1848. 1849. 
EXPORTS. Millions of francs. 
Natural productions, 191 234 292 


Manufactured goods, 529 456 646 


720 690 938 

The increase in the export of natural productions is attributa- 
ble in a great measure to the repeal of the corn jaws in Great 
Britain; that in manufactured goods is most probably owing to 
the general prosperity in England and in the United States. 
During the year 1849 the amount received in specie was 306 
millions of francs, while the quantity sent away was only 52 
millions, showing a difference equal to more than 48,000,000 
dollars, resulting chiefly from the balance of trade, but partly 
from the recall of sums transmitted to England and elsewhere 
during the revolution. Much of this, beyond what has found its 
way to the Bank of France, has probably been hoarded, and 
although at first sight so large a surplus in favor of the country 
may appear to denote great prosperity, an even interchange of 
useful commodities would unquestionably have shown a healthier 
course of affairs, and have given a promise of more permanent 
progress. The principal items among the imports in 1849 were— 


Millions Millions 
of francs. of francs. 


Cotton, 84 Oils, 34 
Raw Silk, ‘ . 83 Hides, ; 25 
Sugar, 54 Coffee, ‘ 20 
Coal, 45 Copper, ‘ 18 
Timber, , 43 Indigo, ; 16 
Wool, ; - 40 


Those amongst the exports during the same period were— 
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Millions Millions 
of francs. of francs. 
_ Productions, Agriculture, &c. Cotton, ; ; 59 
Wine, . . 54 Hosiery, , . 45 
Breadstuffs, ° ° 51 Linen, p : 41 
Brandy, . . 44 Leather, ; ; 40 
Madder, ‘ ; 24 Paris Goods. 
Fruits and Grain, ; 20 Furniture, bronzes, jew- 
Raw Silk, : ‘ 14 elry, &., . . 25 to 30 
Cattle and Horses, ‘ 12 Metal Goods, . , 19 
Butter and Eggs, : 9 Paper, ‘ 18 
Fish, 5 Refined Sugar, . . 16 
Manufactures. Glass, a J 13 
Silk, . , 181 Perfumery, . , 9 
Woolen, . . 117 


THE FRENCH MINT. 


At the last sitting of the French Commission on the gold ques- 
tion, the following papers, by the Director of the Paris Mint, 
were communicated by order of the Minister of Finance :— 

I had the honor of addressing to the Minister of Finance, on 
the 4th ultimo, a note, in which I endeavored to show that the 
decline in the premium on gold was to be attributed more to the 
importation of Dutch 10 florin gold pieces than to the quantity 
of gold sent from Calitornia. On the 7th ultimo, the Minister 
asked me for another note on the measures which he should 
adopt to protect the country against too considerable importa- 
tions. The difficulty of solving this question, arises from the fact 
that everything is hypothetical in all the information that can be 
obtained. Thus, since the decimal system was adopted, there 
have been coined in France up to the present time— 

In silver, ‘ ; ' ‘ ‘ 4,200,000f. 
In gold, ; . ‘ ‘ , 1,300,000f. 


Serious men pretended some years since that we no longer had 
in France more than from 150,000,000f. to 200,000,000f. of gold ; 
and an experienced banker estimated the amount at only 
80,000,000f. These amounts are doubtless below the reality, for it 
must not be forgotten that there is much of our gold in Italy, and 
that, if some day reasons of interest should induce the holders 
of it to get rid of it we should again see it in circulation. It 

may, therefore, perhaps be reasonable to estimate the amount of 
gol d, the nominal value of which is guaranteed by the stamp of 
the ‘State, at from 300,000,000f. to 400,000,000f. It is only 
since 1848 that there has been any question of the produce of 
California. The gold of unknown origin brought to the mint 
amounted : 
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In 1849 to ° ‘ : : 22,500,000f. 
In 1850 to ; ‘ : , 22,400,000f. 


I know that all this did not come from California, and it would, 
perhaps, be correct in estimating the amount from that source at 
two-thirds. According to the quantity which is brought from 
that country, it is probable that each State will be supplied with 
gold more directly, and the resource of selling our gold at a pre- 
mium will be successively lost to us. If the question was only 
of from 15,000,000f. to 20,000,000f. per year, or even double 
that sum, there would be no reason for thinking much of it, for 
that quantity would only realize slowly the desire which France 
manifested some years since to see gold coin in circulation. If 
it be exact that California in 1850 has produced 250,000,000f., we 
have not received more than about the twelfth part of it. What 
leads me to think that foreign commerce has no interest in over- 
loading us with gold is that for the last eighteen months, there 
have arrived at different times in France, large sums in five franc 
pieces, which had been exported about 1847, at the period when 
we were in want of corn. At this very time I received gold 
from England, but that is in consequence of the abundance of 
os er on London to which our exportations of wheat gave birth. 

therefore, do not, up to this time, see anything to show that we 
shall soon be inundated with gold, as some people appear to 
dread. My conclusion is, that there is nothing to be done at pre- 
sent, and that it is necessary to beware of any small or false 
measures which might tend to alarm commercial interest. 


THE HOSPITALS AND PHYSICIANS OF PARIS. 


The administration of the Parisian hospitals employs 2500 in- 
dividuals, and possesses a budget of from fifteen to sixteen mil- 
lion francs. There are fifteen hospitals, furnishing 7174 beds, 
and receiving 90,000 patients per annum. Besides these, there 
are 4 large hospices, and 7 retreats for 8000 aged and infirm per- 
sons. More than 100,000 receive secours a@ domicile ; and 
above 25,000 foundlings are provided for. The following are 
the names and number of beds of the various hospitals. 

General Hospitals. Special Hospitals. 
Hotel Dieu, . . 810 beds, St. Louis, F . 825 beds. 
St. Marguerite, . 300 “ Du Midi, , ee * 
La Pitié, « ~ 21...% De VOrsine,  . . 800 
La Charité, . a U.. Enfans Trouvés, . 600 
St. Antoine, . . 320 Maison d’Accouchement, 514 
Necker, . . 329 Maison des Cliniques, 120 
Cochin, ‘ - 286 Maison de Santé St. 
Beaujon, ; . 438 Denis, : .- 150 
Bon Secours, . . 324 
De la République, 600 
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A year or two since, some of the Parisian medical journals, 
alarmed at the constant increase of the numbers of the profes- 
sion, called aloud for some legislative means of repression. The 
number of qualified doctors of medicine steadily increased from 
1090 in 1833, to 1442 in 1847; added to which, there were, in 
this last year, 175 of the lower qualified practitioners, termed 
oficiers de santé, giving 1617 legalized practitioners for little 
more than a million of souls (including hospitals, garrison, and 
other unremunerating bodies); while in London we had, at the 
same period, but 2500 regular practitioners for our two millions. 
Moreover, the midwives are, in Paris, a numerous body (480 in 
1847), absorbing much remunerative practice, which, in London, 
falls to the practitioner. Then, again, classes of persons there 
resort to hospitals, who here pay for their attendance. If the re- 
maining patients had been equally divided among the 1617 regu- 
lar practitioners, it was calculated that 150 per annum would fall 
to each,—the charge for visits being 5, 3, 2 francs, or even less, 
and no bad debts being recoverable ‘at the expiration of the year. 
One of the effects of the revolution has been, to produce at least 
a considerable temporary diminution of the numbers. Thus, at 
the commencement of the present year, there were but 1389, in- 
stead of 1442 doctors; the whole number of qualified prac- 
titioners diminishing from 1627 to 1555, and that of midwives, 
from 480 in 1847, to 385. The pharmaciens are the only por- 
tion of the body-medical who have held their ground, their num- 
bers being 345 in 1847, and 363 in 1849. 

Mortality. Of the 1423 doctors at the commencement of 1843, 
there died 37 during 1843-4; of the 1430 in 1845, there died 50 
during 1845-6 ; and of the 1442 in 1847, there died 56 during 
1847-8.—Rev. Meéd.- Chir., tom. v., p. 61. 


MODES OF COMMITTING SUICIDES IN FRANCE.—BY M. BRIERRE DE 
BOISMONT. 

M. Brierre de Boismont furnishes the following table as the 
result of an examination which he has made of the returns of 
4595 suicides, committed in the Department of the Seine. Death 
occurred in 

1426 by charcoal fumes. 
989 by drowning. 
796 by hanging. 
578 by fire-arms. 
207 by cutting instruments. 
158 by poisoning. 
424 by precipitation. 
16 by being run over. 
1 by abstinence. 





4595 Annales d Hygiéne, tom. xl., p. 412. 
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POLAND. 

The present Russo-Polish kingdom extends over 2,331 square 
miles, the population of which was, in 1843, 4,700,474, and 
4,867,129 in 1846. Amongst these there were 4,308,594 Chris- 
tians (4,175,598 in 1843), 303 Mohammedans, 557,895 Jews 
(524,481 in 1843), and 337 Gipsies. The chief occupation of the 
inhabitants is agriculture: their principal branches of industry 
are cloth (in consequence of which sheep-breeding has increased 
very much), linen, and iron wares. In the southern hills, to- 
wards Galicia, there are iron, lead, zinc, coal and sulphur mines, 
and marble quarries. The trade of Poland is manifestly advan- 
taged by its navigable streams, as well as by the Augustowo 
Canal, which connects the Niemen, the Naren, and the Weich- 
sel. Three hundred miles (German) of mail roads intersect the 
whole country, the centre point of which is Warsaw, which, with 
Lublin, is the chief emporium of trade. The annual revenue is 
estimated at 60 millions, the expenditures at 50 millions, and the 
national debt at 200 millions Polish florins. The following sta- 
tistical details respecting the condition of Poland are taken from 
official documents published by the administration of the coun- 
try, but we regret that they do not go beyond 1846. The quan- 


tity of goods imported into Poland in that year was valued at 


7,488,057 roubles (106,000 roubles more than in 1845), of which 
1,041,072 roubles were imported from Austria and Cracow. The 
chief articles of import were horses and cattle, for 812,967 rov- 
bles; coffee, sugar, and spices, for 800,095 roubles; silk and silk 
manufactures, for 612,142 roubles ; spirits and beer, for 503,144 
roubles; corn, for 438,251 roubles; salt, for 383,158 roubles; 
and cotton, for 156,581 roubles. The value of the articles ex- 
ported amounted to 5,968,188 roubles (89,556 roubles more than 
in 1845). The chief articles were, wood, for 1,853,311 roubles ; 
wool and woolens, for 1,174,585 roubles; corn, for 1,037,674 
roubles ; cattle, for 518,740 roubles ; oil, for 248,537 roubles, and 
metal articles, for 240,657 roubles. The exportation of corn and 
cattle was much less than in the former year, owing to the failure 
of the harvest, and long droughts. The number of persons em- 
ployed in factory labor was, in 1846, 46,103; and the total value 
of their produce was 9,626,519 roubles ; 3,934,560 roubles were 
spent in the purchase of raw materials, deducting which, and the 
expense of labor, there remained to the manufacturers a pure 
gain of 3,836,560 roubles. The number of persons employed in 
woolen manufactures was 8,021, on 2,254 looms, the value of the 
manufactured articles 2,048,718 roubles ; in cotton articles was 
18,670, with 8,414 looms, and the value of the produce 2,248,275 
roubles; in flax and hemp was 7,088, on 4,333 looms, which 
produced 4,287,320 yards of stuff of all kinds. In addition, 
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10,006,825 yards of peasants’ linen were manufactured by the 
peasants for home use, and 3,661,683 yards for sale. The mining 
industry produced 375,632 ewt. of iron, from 38 private mines, 
with 78 shafts; 41,334 cwt. cast-iron, 20,000 ewt. lead, 3,680 
ewt. copper, 19,000 ewt. zinc; 4,180 workmen in metals produc- 
ed articles to the value of 1,385,518 roubles. The capital of the 
Polish Bank amounted to eight million roubles. The deposits 
were 80,300,098 roubles, repayments 25,805,357 roubles. The 
amount of capital deposited in the bank by various institutions 
was 5,201,913; the repayments amounted to 1,290,508 roubles. 
The sum of 1,097,976 was advanced to manufacturers, and 
1,124,590 upon pledges. The repayments from the former were 
88,515 roubles, and from the latter 571,315 roubles. The sum of 
1,200,000 was advanced in the town of Warsaw to promote the 
erection of buildings. In the course of 1846, 219,000 roubles 
were deposited in the savings banks by 6,471 persons, of whom 
5,885 belonged to Warsaw. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


But half a century ago the Turkish Sultan knew nothing of 
reform, or of its necessities. He sought for information with no- 
thing connected with the world which surrounded him. Exer- 
cising absolute power himself, all the greater officers of his Gov- 
ernment, especially those who governed distant and great 
provinces, could condemn the object of their ill-will to endless 
imprisonment or to the loss of life. They received no salaries, 
but profited by the uncertain length of the tenure of their offices 
to force from the people under them as much wealth as was 
practicable. From their decrees there was no appeal, and the 
system of oneness in matters of authority pervaded the whole 
Ottoman Government. The results of this form of Government 
may readily be conceived. All branches of industry withered 
beneath its influence. What were in former years the most 
flourishing parts of the world, the most beautiful plains of Asia 
Minor, were wasted before the greedy hands of the despot. With 
an agriculture limited to the daily wants of the tiller of the soil, 
commerce could have no material, no substance, on which to 
exist. Manufactures were followed only so far as to meet the 
necessities of each household, and if the people engaged in no 
public industry, nor sought to introduce improvements from Eu- 
rope, the sovereign considered it a sufficient motive to neglect to 
encourage them. But few other schools existed than those “ of 
correction,” and all the sources of education within the reach of 
the youth of Turkey were often the bigoted and superstitious 
minds of the imaum and the priest. 
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Among the institutions first patronized by the present young 
Sultan was a medical academy. It was erected in the heart of 
Pera, where the natives and all the more respectable Europeans 
of the capital are located. It contains an equal number of paid 
students lit being on a military footing), taken from among the 
Mussulman, Jew, Greek, Armenian, and Catholic sects of the 
empire. They are some four hundred in number. The students 
each receive an education which fits them for other positions of 
ability than those of the physician and the surgeon. They are 
taught French and the Italian languages, and, all the ordinary 
branches of knowledge. The religious prejudices of the Jew are 
respected; they are politely denominated Mosesites, and are 
treated equally well with the Christians. They have their own 
butcher and kitchen, and even the water for their use is apart 
from that of the other pupils. The Sultan himself presides at an 
examination, when those who have passed through the necessary 
studies are elevated to the dignity of doctors. Some of the stu- 
dents of this academy are the sons of foreigners who have been 
for some length of time in the service of the Sultan, or who, 
dying in his empire, have left their orphans dependent on the 
bounty of the sovereign whom they had served. The professors 
of the academy are mostly French and Germans. 

For several years past there has been a military academy near 
the city, founded originally by the late Sultan. It contains about 
the same number of cadets as the pupils of the medical school. 
These are all Mussulmans. The instructors are officers of the 
French army. The present Sultan has erected a new and more 
extensive academy, with a large library and hall for scientific ex- 
periments. It contains one of Professor Morse’s magnetic tel- 
egraphs, and its experiments are made between the two acade- 
mies, for the instruction of the pupils of both establishments. 

The standing army of the Sultan is composed of about 120,000 
men. ‘They are divided into six corps, viz: in Albania, Roume- 
lia, the Capital, Syria, Bagdad, and Arabia, and another is now 
being formed near the Danube, on the Hungarian frontier. It is 
composed of and commanded wholly by Mussulmans. And 
while mentioning this peculiarity of the military law of Turkey, 
it may be added that, since the period of the successes of the 
earliest Caliphs, no Christians have ever been held to military 
service in Mahomedan armies. When subjected to the rule of 
the Caliphs or the Sultans, they paid a tax, which exempted 
them from all military duties, and this rule still exists in the 
Ottoman Empire. 

The naval arsenal of the Sultan has long possessed a marine 
academy, with some four hundred pupils of various classes, all 
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Mussulmans. Some of the instructors are Europeans, but the 
greater part are Mussulmans of no mean qualifications. The in- 
ner part of the Golden Horn forms perhaps the best harbor in 
the world, and the most extensive. The Sultan’s navy is com- 
posed of from eighty to ninety vessels—of two three-deckers, 
eleven seventy-fours, fifteen frigates, eight corvetts, twenty-nine 
brigs and schooners, six steamers of from 400 to 450 horse power, 
and fourteen others of various powers. Some of the best of 
these ships were built by Americans, of New York, the late H. 
Eckford and F. Rhodes. 

Steamers belonging to the Sultan and his officers ply between 
Constantinople and the Southern shores of the Black Sea, Asia 
Minor, Syria, the Islands of the Archipelago, and Salonica; and 
through these facilities for travel a new a for knowledge and 
inquiry is springing up among the most distant parts of the Em- 

ire. Steam is now doing for the East the wonders it has effected 
in other parts of the world; and though it often proves profitless 
to its undertakers, it never fails to benefit the people of the coun- 
tries which it connects. The route to Persia around the Southern 
shores of the Black Sea is curtailed one-half by a line of steamers 
to Trebiezonde, and the amount of commerce sprung up with 
that country and Mesopotamia is but little known to our mer- 
chants. It is wholly in the hands of the English. 

Many of the more benevolent institutions established in Con- 
stantinople by the present Sultan are hospitals for every class 
and denomination of his subjects. His mother has erected one, 
of an extensive character, on the site of the barracks of the Jan- 
issaries, who were destroyed by her late husband. It is used as 
a place of refuge for poor females, Mussulmans, Christians, or 
Jews, and its benefits to the miserable—particularly those of the 
latter people—are incalculable. Each of the barracks of the 
army and navy have their appropriate hospitals. Some of these 
are erected according to the architecture of Europe, and are as 
ornamental as useful to the capital. 

The houses of Constantinople, mostly of wood, are frequently 
laid in ashes from fires of an extent quite unknown in the United 
States. The losses are there calculated by thousands of houses 
in place of fives or tens; to rectify this, the streets are now 
being widened, and all houses of more than two stories are 
required to be of stone, whilst those within that size are plas. 
tered over externally; between every fifth house a high stone 
wall is erected; and this is found of much service in checkin 
conflagrations. With such regulations beneficial changes will 
be made in the great and ancient capital of the East. 

The most important change which the present Sultan has ef- 

VOL. V. 
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fected in his country is in the administration of its Government. 
Long since he relinquished in a formal manner, with the foreign 
diplomatic corps and all his higher officers of State as witnesses, 
st Actpchld power over any of his subjects. He also gave up, 
forever, the right of inheritance which his forefathers possessed 
over all his people, who held their lands and tenements under a 
feudal tenure granted them by the successors of the Sultan who 
conquered Turkey from the Greeks. At the same time he de- 
prived all his Governors and Ministers of State of the power of 
condemning any one to death, and required all capital sentence 
to be subject to his sanction. At the present time each Pacha 
governing a province has near him a local council, composed of 
an equal number of the Sultan’s subjects of every denomination. 
These all try cases not purely religious, or which, occurring 
between Mussulmans, must be decided by the Imaum or Cadi. 
Cases of a commercial nature are tried by this council, upon a 
code formed from that of “ Napoleon.” All officers of his Gov- 
ernment are salaried, and cases of injustice or oppression are 
now as rare as in most other countries. 

At the capital is a tribunal of commerce, formed of the most 
respectable foreign merchants established there, to which all 
cases occurring In the provinces may appeal; they may, from 
there, be carried before a Supreme Council of State, which sits 
daily at the “Sublime Porte ;” and a petition to the Sultan him- 
self is open to the humblest subject or foreigner who deems him- 
self or herself wronged. This is frequently resorted to, either as 
an appeal for justice or for pecuniary aid, by hundreds of the 
poor or helpless. 

The chief departments of the capital are those of the Grand 
Vizier, or Chief Minister; the Minister of Foreign Affairs ; of the 
Treasury ; of War; of the Marine (called the Capudan Pasha) ; 
of Commerce and Agriculture; of Police and Justice. Each 
one has a board or council near him, of which the Minister is 
more the executive than a part of the deliberative. There is a 
Council or Board of Police sitting every day, under the Minister 
of Police, composed of men of high character and known bene- 
volence; there is another of agriculture, which is worthy of 
being patronized by those who wish success to his endeavors to 
regenerate his country; another of miners, composed of officers 
educated in Europe; one of artillery and military ammunition ; 
one on naval affairs, formed of officers of the marine; another of 
the army, presided over by the Minister of War; by which or- 
ganization it will readily be seen that the object which the 
enlightened young Sultan has in view is the limitation of the 
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power of his higher officers of State, and the gradual organiza- 
tion of deliberative bodies. 

Though the high officers of the Turkish Government receive 
large salaries, they are not numerous, and the expenses of the 
State are consequently limited. The whole revenue of the 
empire is said to be $15,000,000; it has no public debt, and, 
notwithstanding the urgent persuasions of some of the great 
European bankers, backed by the influence of an interested 
Government, it has constantly refused to make a loan. The 
currency is gold, silver, and copper; and only recently the 
Sultan has issued treasury bonds, bearing an interest of six per 
cent. All public improvements being at the expense of the 
Sultan, it is remarkable that he has not been compelled to resort 
to a loan. His own personal expenses are small. There is 
nothing hereditary in his Empire but his own throne: all the 


officers of his empire rise by their own merits; become Beys 
and Pashas, but can leave no titles to their sons. There are no 
honorary officers in Turkey, and in the Sultan’s household there 
are only a few chamberlains, secretaries, aids, and eunuchs. 
By a recent ordinance those last are not to be renewed, and 
consequently their use will soon cease to exist in his dominions, 


CUBA IN 1849. 


Under this head the New Orleans Bulletin has an abstract 
of a document recently published at Havana, giving an account 
of the statistics of that Island. We copy below some of these 
interesting facts : 

The population of the Island of Cuba in 1846, exclusive of 
troops and the floating population, was 898,752—the white in- 
habitants being 425,767; free people of color, 149,226; slaves, 
324,759. Added to this, 40,000 for troops, &c., makes the total 
population 938,752. The census of 1846, compared with that of 
1840, shows a diminution in the colored race of 10 per cent., 
and that the white has increased but one-seventh per cent. 

The writer does not satisfactorily account for the great de- 
crease in the black population; he supposes that the census of 
1846 is erroneous, from the fact that numbers of slaves were in 
transition from one estate to another at the time of the taking of 
the census. He also conjectures that true statements were not 
given in relation to the number of slaves, by the owners, through 
fear of taxation. We may inquire might not that have been the 
cage in 1840, at the taking of the census? We know that the 
imfortation of Africans from the year 1840 to 1846 was small. 
In has increased since the latter period! We also know that the 
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mortality among the blacks in Cuba is great, and that increase 
from natural causes is small, the sexes being unequal in number 
—the male slave population being 201,011 to 122,748 females. 

The same document shows that there are in the Island thir- 
teen cities, eight incorporated towns, and two hundred and 
eighteen small towns and villages, and that the extent of terri- 
tory is 731,773 caballerias, each caballeria being about 33 acres. 
Of this, 65,677 caballerias are under cultivation, 99,612 consist 
of natural pasturage, 37,204 of artificial pasturage, 409,826 
of woodlands. The balance, 139,255 caballerias, is barren land. 

There are 1,442 sugar estates, 286 of which have steam en- 
gines to express the juice, 3 are worked by water, and the rest, 
1,151, by cattle. 

The number of coffee estates is but 1,670, whilst in 1827 there 
were 2,064, at which time there were but 510 sugar estates 
against 1,442 at present. 

The value of agricultural productions is stated at $1,928,202, 
and the amount derived from the raising of cattle, &c., $7,849,260. 
The mineral productions are estimated at $1,638,500. 

Exports are stated to be $24,059,165, and the value of imports 
$26,702,780, and the revenue about $12,000,000. There are 285 
miles of railroad completed, and 87 in progress. 

Of twelve regiments, 1,200 strong (¢.e.), of infantry, six are 
stationed in the Western Department, three in the Central, and 
three in the Eastern. The artillery and cavalry are stationed in 
different parts of the island. ese are all regular troops, 
natives of Spain, well armed, and in our opinion, they would 
not be found to be a contemptible enemy if met by men simi- 
larly armed; however, they could not withstand the charge of 


the rifle, should it be accompanied by artillery. 


COMMERCE OF HAYTI. 

The commerce of the United States with Hayti is of compara- 
tively recent origin, but has already attained an importance of 
which few persons are aware. By the last Treasury report, it 
appears that during the year ending with June, 1850, the ton- 
nage employed in this trade was as follows : 


Cleared for Hayti, American vessels, 232 tons 29,981 
Arrived from “ = 6 320 “ 44,690 ' tons 74,671 


6 


Cleared for Hayti, Foreign vessels, _ tons Sent tons 14,406 


Arrived from “ “ 35 “ 6,289 


Total, 89,077 
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Of these vessels the American were navigated by 3,504 men, 
and the Foreign by 670. 

The foreign commerce of the United States is transacted with 
81 different countries. Of these, Hayti is the eighth in respect 
of the shipping employed, exclusive of New Granada, whose 

rts serve merely as stopping places. Our commerce with 
Reotland and Ireland together employs a tonnage of only 54,701 
tons, American bottoms ; that with Hayti is thus some 20,000 
tons greater. It is also 30,000 tons greater than the trade to and 
from the Hanse towns, and as much greater than that with Bel- 

ium, It is greater than that to and from Russia, Prussia, Swe- 
en and Norway, Denmark, Hanover, and the Swedish and 
Danish West Indies all together. 

The American shipping in the Haytian trade exceeds by two 
thousand tons that trading with both the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean ports of Spain, and double that trading with France on 
the Mediterranean, taken together with the French West Indies, 
the French Fisheries, French Guiana, and the isle of Bourbon. 
It equals the aggregate of that trading to Portugal, Madeira, the 
Azores, the Cape de Verde Islands, Italy, Sicily, Trieste, and 
other Austrian ports, and Turkey. 

It exceeds by more than 20,000 tons the trade with Holland, 


the Dutch East Indies, Manilla and the ry islands 


together. The same is the fact with regard to the British East 
Indies. And it is nearly double the trade with China. Brazil, 
with her population of five millions, alone of all the South Ameri- 
can States, gives employment to more American tonnage than 
Hayti, and she employs only a third more. Indeed, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, the Argentine Republic and Peru, all together, only 
equal Hayti in this respect. Mexico is 27,000 tons behind her. 

Do not these facts show conclusively the great consequence of 
this trade to our shipping? We commend them to the parties 
they most nearly concern. 

Nor is this the only branch of American industry and enter- 
prise to which this teeming island offers a profitable outlet. Our 
armers, laborers and manufacturers have an even greater interest 
in the Haytian trade. 

Mexico, with a population of 8,000,000, took last year 
$1,498,791 of the products of the United States; Hayti, 
$1,211,007. But there is a superiority in the trade with Hayti, 
in that, from there a return cargo is always brought back; from 
Mexico specie is the main if not the sole article received. In 
fact, the Tetion trade must be reckoned next to that with Cuba 
in its value to the United States; and even over that, it has an 
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advantage in the certainty of a return cargo between the two 
crops, when a ship from Hayti brings either coffee, hemp or log- 
wood. Of the last named article, New York took from the 
Island last year no less than 19,282 tons, being nearly four times 
as much as from all other logwood-growing countries put together. 
We imported from Hayti in 1850, 19,440,985 lbs. coffee, worth 
$1,139,320; mahogany and other woods worth $70,000; and 
hemp, cocoa, tobacco, &c., to make up the total amount of 
$1,350,000; our exports to the Island were $1,544,771, the dis- 
crepancy being made up in specie and bills of exchange. 

n fact the Haytian trade is of more importance to us than the 
Cuban. 

Hayti consumes six times as much of our flour as Cuba. She 
took last year 31,504 barrels, while Cuba took but 5,504, and of 
that, a part is said to have been smuggle@*into the island—the 
duty being $10 per barrel ; of alaseleod or dried fish, Hayti took 
$121,048; Cuba 100,364: of pickled fish, Hayti 7,212 barrels ; 
Cuba 1,708: of pork, Hayti 13,750 barrels; Cuba 4,404: of 
Kr Se 1,498,716 lbs. ; Cuba 54,868. 

o Cuba we send large sums of money to buy sugar, and 
heavy shipments of Cuban sugar also come here on foreign ac- 
count for refining, which swells the trade with that island to a 

eat amount. But of our refined sugar Cuba takes none, while 

Tayti is one of our best customers for that article, having last 
year imported from us 238,772 lbs. There are many other ar- 
ticles which Hayti imports entirely from the United States, as 
for instance, gunpowder, of which she last year took 107,525 lbs. 

One article of our products deserves especial mention in this 
connection. We refer to cheap, domestic cottons. In these 
goods our manufacturers are beginning to compete successfully 
with all others in the Haytian market. Last year they sold there 
to the following amount : 


Brown and bleached Cottons, , ‘ $219,933 
Printed and colored do. ‘ : 44,754 
Bags, thread and other cotton articles, . 4,701 


270,497 
es ME + — Tribune. 


UTAH. 


The whole character of the Territory of Utah is singular. Its 
situation is unlike that of any other section of North America— 
its origin and the manner of its settlement no less strange. The 
name Utah is given now to a large extent of tettitory bounded 
by California, Oregon, New Mexico, and what was formerly 
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termed the great Western Territory. It is of sufficient dimen- 
sions to be separated into several States, provided in future ages 
its population shall warrant it. But many parts of it so partake 
of a peculiar construction as to render it, for the present at least, 
uninhabitable. Passes, through precipitous mountains, whose 
tops are covered with snow, and ee sides are but rocks, exist, 
it is true, but they are mostly narrow valleys of the most arid 
and sterile kind, their surfaces covered with incrustations of bit- 
ter salt, and their whole vegetation a giant species of sage, of no 
earthly use but to be consumed as fuel. In the midst of these 
icy mountains, through which there is no access but by these 
passes, arid in summer and choked with snow for five months of 
the year, lies a tract of land, elevated some four or five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, called the Great Basin, which fur- 
nishes the habitable part of the territory. In different parts of 
this Basin the Mormons have established their home, proba- 
bly at first with the idea that they would be cut off from all the 
rest of the world by the natural difficulties of the contiguous ter- 
ritory and the peculiarity of theirsituation. Here they expected 
to form, in secrecy and in silence, the germs of a great, peculiar, 
religious empire; but the stream of California emigration dis- 
covered their trail and inundated their principality, and they are 
now the open, exposed “ half-way house” to the Pacific. 

This basin is some five hundred and sixty miles in diameter, 
has its own system of Jakes and rivers, and has no known com- 
munication whatever with the sea, unless the existence of the 
whirlpools in the Salt Lake which are reported to be lately dis- 
covered should prove an internal communication with the Pacific, 
or with some spring or lake in the lower country. In the North- 
ern part of this basin lies the Great Salt Lake. The waters of 
this sheet are shallow, so far as explored ; though probably its 
central parts will be found very deep. Its waters are intensely 
salt, more so than the ocean—three gallons making one gallon of 
the purest, whitest, and finest salt. Southeast cf this lake, shut 
in by the mountains, lies the Mormon Valley that contains their 
capital city, by some called the Great Salt Lake City; by oth- 
ers, Mormon City. This valley is thirty miles by twenty-two, 
connected to another valley which is about fifty miles by eight. 
These two valleys contain the principal body of the settlers, to 
the number of twenty thousand. Explorers think that they are 
mere of eupporsng popestieo of a million. 

t 


ifty miles south of the city is the Utah Lake and Valley. 


Here lies the city of Prove, on the Provo river. The lake is 
pure water, eight miles by four, and abounds in fish. There is 
still another valley one hundred miles further south, called San 
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Pete, where there is another settlement; and here we find the 
hieroglyphic ruins, the remains of glazed pottery, &c., that indi- 
cate the former existence of the outlying cities of the Aztec 


Empire. 

The soil of all these valleys is astonishingly productive, though 
requiring constantly artificial irrigation from the mountain 
streams. The climate is one of the healthiest, and the air the 

urest on the continent. The neighboring mountains rise to the 
eight of a mile and a half above the valley, and are covered 
with perpetual snow. 

The city is laid out in blocks of ten acres each ; eight lots to 
the block; an acre and a quarter to the lot; the streets eight 
rods wide; each ten acre block to be surrounded by a stream 
brought down from the mountains. Vo two houses front each 
other ; so that, standing in his own door, every man looks into 
his neighbor’s garden. . the city are four public squares, to be 
surrounded by shade trees, and supplied with fountains. 

Such is the delightful place chosen by one of the most peculiar 
religious sects which Christendom contains. Remote from the 
world, from the exercise of external tyranny, and yet connected 
to our great empire, its peculiar locality will prove of immense 
service as a stopping place for rest, refreshment, and provisions 


for the army of emigrants that will, year after year, seek Califor- 
nia or Oregon by the Southern Pass; and when the great rail- 
way is established it will prove of incalculable benefit as a great 
station house on the route. 


LIBERIA. 


The Rey. R. R. Gurley, who was sent out by the Government 
of the United States, in the year 1849, to visit the republic of 
Liberia and the colony founded by the Colonization Society and 
State of Maryland, at Cape Palmas, made, on his return, an 
elaborate and interesting report of the condition, resources and 
prospects of Liberia. We Sere made such extracts from this 
report as our limits would permit :— 


CLIMATE. 


“From my experience of two months on the coast of Liberia, 
I may be allowed to say, that my impressions of the African 
climate are more favorable than those I had derived from books ; 
for though our arrival occurred during the latter portion of what 
is called the rainy season, and we continued on the coast during 
most of the transition period from that to the dry season, the 
weather was generally clear and pleasant, and we were seldom 
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deterred for an entire day from visiting the shore, or from mode- 
rate physical exertion. 

“ During the African rains, strangers notice not only an extra- 
ordinary moisture in the atmosphere, but a peculiar power in the 
sun’s rays, though the heat at all seasons is less, as indicated by 
the thermometer, than that occasionally known in the United 
States. We passed through what is called the tornado season 
without experiencing any storm which could with propriety be 
termed a tornado; and the weather, during the whole time we 
were on the coast, was not greatly different from the ordinary 
summer weather of our own Southern States. 

** No one can look upon the athletic, finely proportioned and 
developed forms of the native Africans, or upon a congregation 
of the inhabitants of Monrovia, or of the other towns and villages 
of the Liberian republic, and retain the idea that health cannot 
be enjoyed on the African coast. The general aspect of the peo- 
ple of Liberia is healthy ; and I am convinced, from much ob- 
servation and many inquiries, that the dangers of the climate to 
colored immigrants are becoming less and less formidable, and 
that soon they will, to a good degree, be averted, by the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, an appropriate regimen, and increased medical 
experience and skill.” 


TOPOGRAPHICAL LIMITS. 


In regard to the “limits within which the republic claims and 
exercises jurisdiction,” it should be stated that the territories 
both of the republic and of the Maryland Colony founded at 
Cape Palmas, are included under the general name of Liberia. 
As the result of actual purchase from the native proprietors, the 
republic holds political jurisdiction over the country from Manna, 
a point bordering on the notorious Gallenas, on the northwest, to 
Grand Sesters on the east, a distance, on the coast, of three hun- 
dred and fifty miles, with an average extent interior of forty 
miles—the boundary line inclosing a space of about fourteen 
thousand square ile. The authority of the Maryland Colony 
extends from Grand Sesters to the river Pedro, a distance by wa- 
ter of one hundred and twenty miles, and by land of one hun- 
dred and forty or fifty miles. Important acquisitions of territory 
have been made within the last few months by the republic, and 
also by the Maryland Colony. 

The most important points on the coast of Liberia, southeast 
from Gallenas, are Cape Mount, rising 1,060 feet above the sea, 
in latitude 6 degrees 49 minutes 25 seconds north, and longitude 
11 degrees, 23 minutes 15 seconds west; thence near fifty miles, 
Cape Montserado, on the summit of which, 240 feet above the 
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ocean, stands a light house, and 150 feet lower down, and one 
mile back, the town of Monrovia; southeast thence thirty-five 
miles, Junk river, and near its mouth a settlement bearing the 
illustrious name of Marshall; onward thirty-five miles, Grand 
Bassa; thence five miles, Tobacannee; further on seven miles, 
Young Sesters; thence four miles, Tradetown; after these, in 
succession, Little Culloh, Grand Culloh, (easily recognised by 
Tobacco Mount, a conical hill 880 feet high,) Cestos, Sangwin, 
Baffou, Tassou, Little Bootou, Grand Bootou, Sinou, and Blooba- 
ria Point opposite, (distant about 80 miles from Grand Bassa.) 
Kroubah, Litle Krou, Settra Krou, Manna Krou, King Wills 
Bay and Town, (these five towns including all most properly 
termed Krou or Kroo people,) Little Nifou, Middle Nifou, Great 
Nifou, Pickaniny Sesters, and Grand Sesters, the present ex- 
treme southern limit of the republic. 

From this limit commences the jurisdiction of the Maryland 
colony, along the shore of which we may specify, as prominent 

ints, Garraway River and Point, Fishtown Point, Middle Point, 

ock Town, Cape Palmas, (a place of great beauty and natural 
advantages, and the site of Harper, the principal town of the 
colony,) Cavally Point, Tabou, Grand Tabou, Basha Point, 
Woppoo, Poor Point, Half Bereby, Grand Bereby, Tahou Point, 
and San Pedro river, the eastern boundary of this colony. The 
republic of Liberia is divided into three counties—those of 
Montserado, Grand Bassa, and Sinou—each of which is entitled 
> a ere in the house of representatives and senate of 
the State. 


POPULATION. 

In regard to the population comprised in the republic, and the 
comparative number of the castes composing it, and their feelings 
towards one another, I may observe that the emigrant population 
in the republic is estimated at six thousand, and the native popu- 
lation at one hundred and forty to two hundred thousand. Of 
the Maryland colony, the emigrant inhabitants are about nine 
hundred, and the natives estimated at one hundred thousand, se- 
parated into numerous small tribes, varying in language, inde- 
pendent of each other in matters of domestic concern, yet slightly 
united, within certain limits, on questions of general and com- 
mon interest. The native people of this region of Africa bear a 
striking similarity in manners, character, and superstitions. 


TRADE, &c. 


The entire suppression of the slave trade within, and in both 
directions far beyond, the limits of the “ere. the order, 
peace, and security, arising under a just and well-administered 
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vernment ; the new encouragements and rewards extended to 
industry, in connection with the vast extent of the camwood 
forests, and the great number and productiveness of the palm 
trees—give reason to anticipate a rapid increase in the amount 
of some of the most valuable articles of African commerce. Of 
the present amount of imports and exports, different opinions 
are expressed by intelligent citizens of the republic. The com- 
mittee at Sinou estimate the imports annually at about four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and the exports at seven hundred thou- 
sand. The committee of Monrovia represent that of palm oil 
are annuall? ven, ona from the republic five hundred thousand 
gallons. The editor of the Liberia Herald, in an article on the 
palm oil trade, of June 7, 1847, says :—‘* Every man in the 
colony knows that the palff trees abound throughout all our bor- 
ders; that no space of five miles can be penetrated where they 
may not be counted by scores; that, where they do not grow, 
they have only to be planted; that the soil is everywhere adapt- 
ed to them ; and, also, that they become more prolific the more 
regularly the fruit is gathered from them. About the year 1815, 
Capt. Spence, a merchant trader from London, purchased from 
the natives about the river Sesters, two barrels of oil, and encou- 
raged them to go on in precuring it, by engaging to take all they 


could make in the ensuing season. We may safely _ down 


the amount exported in 1546, from the region extending from 
— Montserado down to Cape Palmas, at two million of gal- 
ons. 

On the subject of the commercial relations of Liberia, the 
secretary of the treasury of that republic addressed a letter to 
Mr. Gurley, from which we make the following extract :— 

“T have, after consulting with a gentleman of considerable ex- 
perience in mercantile affairs, arrived at the conclusion that it 
may be safely admitted that one-fifth of the entire trade with 
Liberia is with the United States. 

“The committee whose duty it was to furnish you with a re- 
oot have, I think, considerably underrated the annual exports 
rom Liberia. It may be fairly stated at five hundre1 thousand 
dollars in African commodities, (one-fifth of which is one hun- 
dred thousand dollars,) and our imports from the United States 
may be estimated at one hundred and fifty thousand dolla. 

“ It is worthy of remark, that, at present, it is only from the 
United States that our merchants import goods ; and further, that 
es kind of goods most suitable for the African trade come from 

urope. 

“The commerce of Liberia is in its infancy; but it advances 
rapidly. The two principal articles of trade are tobacco and 
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wder; and no country can compete with the United States 
in these items. Provisions, also, will soon find an extensive 
market in Liberia; already the natives have commenced pur- 
chasing them, particularly beef, pork and salt fish. 

“T am not exaggerating when I say, that the trade advances 
at least fifty per cent annually. 

“The American cotton goods are in quality superior to those 
brought from Europe, but there is a material difference in the 
price. The European is the cheapest; and hence the inability 
of the American to compete with the European. In Liberia we 
attribute the difference in price to the low price of labor in 
Europe.” 

At present the commerce of the republic is restricted mainly 
to articles supplied by the native Atrican population from the 
spontaneous resources and — of the country—palm oil, 
camwood, ivory, tortoise-shell, and occasionally small quantities 
of gold—given in exchange for tobacco, powder, muskets, rum, 
cotton goods, salt, soap, crockery and iron ware, copper and iron 
rods, and American provisions. Of course this trade must in- 
crease with the development of the agricultural resources of the 
country ; nor is it easy to set limits to the amount or value of its 
exports, when human industry, skill and labor shall have cleared 


away the wilderness, and brought its lands under the cultivation 
of a eivilized people. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Substantial farm houses, surrounded by well cleared and cul- 
tivated plantations of from ten to thirty, and fifty or sevent 
acres, adorn, on both sides, the banks of the St. Paul’s—wit 
occasional interruption—for the distance of twenty miles. Seve- 
ral hundred acres are cleared—in part out of a dense and lofty 
forest—at Bassa Cove, Edina, and at Bexley—some five to eight 
miles up the beautiful river St. Johns; and at Greenville, Ross- 
ville, and Reedville, on the Sinou, are similar decided evidences 
of agricultural improvement. It may be confidently predicted 
that whenever adequate capital, skill, and machinery shall be 
introduced, the culture of rice and cotton, the sugar-cane and 
coffee, will prove as successful and profitable as in any region of 
the world. 

In addition to the great staples of rice, cotton, the sugar cane, 
and coffee, the Liberians specify corn, cassada, yams, sweet pota- 
toes, cabbages, arrowroot, turnips, beets, carrots, tomatoes, lima 
and other beans, peas, —_ chiota, ochra, cucumbers, 
choice varieties of pepper, ground-nuts, palma christi, the India 
rubber tree, the croton-oil-nut, and the palm tree (so multiplied 
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in its uses), as among their productions; and among their fruits, 
oranges, lemons, limes, guavas, pine-apples, plantains, bananas, 
tamarinds, rose-apples, pomegranates, cherries, cocoa-nuts, paw- 
paws, mango plums, alligator pears, pactango, bread fruit, melons, 
and various other valuable vegetables and fruits of the tropics. 
Most of these have I myself seen growing luxuriantly in the gar- 
dens and farms of the republic. 

Of the Maryland colony, at Cape Palmas, with a civilized 
population of about nine hundred, though the soil may be inferior 
to that of some of the settlements of the republic, we may report 
increasing attention to agriculture, and fair prospects of success. 
The following statistics on this subject will show what had been 
done two years ago. 


Number of acres cultivated, P , ‘ 155 
“ “in potatoes and as, . ; 94 
coffee trees, ‘ ° : . 1,497 

cotton trees, . . : : - 2,133 

orange trees, . : ; : : 364 

plantain trees, . ‘ ‘ . 6,349 

cocoa-nut trees, . , . ; 63 

* cocoa and mango trees, . : ; 160 

‘ other fruit trees, . , , - 1,491 


NATIVE TRIBES. 


Mr. Gurley gives at length an account of the manners and 
characters of the principal native people of this region of Africa, 
comprising the Vey, Dey, Bassa, Kroo, and Fishmen tribes. To 
all of them the relations of the Liberian Government are entirely 
peaceful and friendly, and its authority over them highly salutary 
and beneficent. It has banished the slave trade Rien all this 
district, adjusted the differences which separated various tribes, 
and suppressed wars, which for centuries spread misery among 
them, interrupted if not eradicated some of their most barbarous 
superstitions, presented new incentives to industry, opened new 
channels of trade, and paved the way for the introduction among 
them, of the blessings of civilization and Christianity. 


EDUCATION. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has fourteen day schools 
and eighteen Sunday schools, affording instruction to 690 pupils. 

The Southern Baptist Board of Missions have gathered in their 
schools 330 children, 92 of whom are children of native Africans ; 
and their missionaries preach to 10,000 of the native popula- 
tion. . 

The Northern Baptist Board have Missionary schools at Bex- 
ley, and at Little Bassa, at the former 24 native pupils, and at 
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the latter 16—both schools being conducted by educated native 
teachers. A Baptist church is organized in connection with this 
mission at Bexley. 

Several missionary stations are occupied by the Board of the 
Presbyterian Churech—Old School—and schools and churches 
maintained by them at Monrovia, Sinou, and on the banks of the 
St. Pauls river. 

Mr. James’s school at Monrovia, which derives support from 
the benevolent ladies of New York city, would be an honor and 
an ornament to any New England village. 

The mission of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Cape 
Palmas—the seat of the Maryland Colony—has three native 
male schools, containing about 70 pupils, and two female board- 
ing schools, containing about 20 scholars. In the Sunday and 
night schools are about 220 to 240 pupils, of both sexes. In ad- 
dition to these schools for natives, are two day and two Sunday 
schools for the children of the colonists. 

Of native ‘and colonial children, the number under the care 
and patronage of this mission, exceeds 300. Of native commu- 
nicants there are about 45, and in connection with the colonial 
church 25—making, in all, 70 members. 


> 


GRAIN, AND PROCESS OF DRYING. 


Professor Lewis C. Beck has been for some time engaged in 
making investigations into the chemical constituents of ep tineed- 
stufis of the United States, and he has embodied the results ob- 
tained as far as relates to flour and wheat, in a report which is 
published with that of thé Patent Office. His object was to 
ascertain how the intrinsic value of the various breadstuffs may 
be determined, their injury guarded against, and their adultera- 
tions detected. 

The quantity of water in wheat and flour is greater in cold 
countries than in warm ones, as there is not so much heat in the 
former to dry it out in ripening. In Alsace there is ordinarily 
from 16 to 20 per cent. of water; in England, from 14 to 19 per 
cent.; in the Dnited States, from 12 to 14 per cent.; and in 
Africa and Sicily, from 9 to 11 per cent. 

It has been ascertained, without doubt, that the real value of 
wheat and other breadstuffs depends mainly upon the proportion 
of gluten and albumen which they contain, their starch, glucose, 
anid dextrine, or gum, not being considered nutritious. Wheat 
exceeds all the other cereals in the quantity of nutritive matter 
which it contains. Southern wheat generally contains a larger 
portion of gluten than that from more northern countries. 
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Another important point connected with wheat and wheat 
flour is the proportion of water or moisture which they con- 
tain. To secure their keeping, the proportion of water must 
be reduced from 8 to 10 per cent. Southern flour usually con- 
tains less moisture than the Northern. There is less moisture in 
Southern wheat than in Northern, consequently the flour from 
Southern wheat will absorb more water and make more bread 
than that from Northern. The gain in favor of Alabama flour, 
as compared with that from Cincinnati, is stated to be 20 per 
cent. e proportion of water in the wheat and wheat flour of 
the United States is generally less than in those of England, 
France, and the North of Europe. These are important facts for 
dealers and consumers. 

The presence of water in wheat and wheat flour causes it to 
sour and become musty. This might be obviated by paying 
more attention to drying and ventilation. The total amount of 
loss for the whole United States, arising from chemical changes 
in breadstuffs by internal moisture, has been estimated at from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 annually. To remedy this great evil, 
the in should be well ripened before harvesting, and well 
dried before being stored. Kiln-drying is, says Zhe Plough, 
Loom, and Anvil, preferable. The mode of ascertaining the 
amount of water is as follows: Take, say five ounces, and weigh 
it carefully ; then place it in a dry vessel, which should be heat- 
ed by boiling water. After six or seven hours, weigh it carefully, 
and the difference shows the original amount of water. 

According to a statement by a quartermaster in the United 
States army, one barrel of flour, or 196 pounds, when in dough, 
contains about 11 gallons, or 90 pounds of water, 2 gallons of 
yeast, and 3 pounds of salt, making a mass of 305 pounds, which 
evaporates, in kneading and baking, about 40 pounds, leaving in 
bread about 265 pounds ; the bread thns eniecting in weight the 
flour employed by about 33.50 per cent. 

Fine flour contains a less proportion of nutritive matter than 
the whole meal (Graham flour), but such is the controlling influ- 
ence of custom, that it is perhaps in vain to attempt a change, 
even though its benefits may be clearly proved by the researches 
of science, and by an extensive experience. 

The constituents of flour, according to chemical investigations, 
are water, gluten, starch, glucose, dextrine, &c. Gluten is an 
adhesive, pasty mass, and consists of several different principles, 
though what these are has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 
Professor Beck analyzed specimens from different mills, and 
gives the result. The amount of gluten varies, in these speci- 
mens, from 7.00 to 14.25 in 100 parts. The following analysis 
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of wheat flour, from Port Byron, N. Y., will show the relative 
proportion of the various principles in flour :— 


Water . ® F " 13.60 
Gluten . é . * . - 12.00 
Starch : e ‘ ‘ . 67.60 
Glucose, dextrine, &. . : : ° 6.80 


100.00 


Professor B. analyzed some flour from Kubanka wheat, im- 

ported from Odessa, and found it to contain 15.25 per cent. of 
luten, which exceeds the amount in any specimen of United 
tates flour. 

Professor Beck, in the course of his report, also mentions many 
other interesting facts, which he has either observed himself, or 
collected from various sources. To show the advantage of drying 
the wheat properly, he states that in Poland, where the ventila- 
tion and drying are continued for some time, wheat has been 

reserved sound and good for half a century; its age never does 
it injury, and such wheat yields handsomer and better flour than 
that obtained from the grain more recently harvested. In 
Dantzic the preparation for keeping wheat continues for a year, 
and even longer, after which it is often kept for seven years in 
the large granaries of that place, perfectly sound. 

One of the best methods of determining the real value of wheat 
and other flours is to examine the bread made from them. The 
process of making brings out all their defects, and thus affords a 

ood standard of comparison of the various kinds. But it should 
Se remembered that bread is often adulterated for the very pur- 


= of enabling the manufacturer to use poorer kinds of flour. 
hus in Belgium and France blue vitriol is often introduced into 
the dough, so that not only poorer flour can be employed, but 
less labor is required, and a larger quantity of water is absorbed. 
Alum also answers the same purpose. The alkaline carbonates, 
the carbonate of magnesia, chalk, pipe-clay, and age of Paris, 


have all been used, either to correct the acidity of damaged flour, 

to preserve the moisture, or to increase the weight and whiteness 

of the bread. All these substances, except, perhaps, the alkaline 

carbonates in small quantities, render the eal unwholesome. 

ree starch, buckwheat, rice, &c., are often mixed with wheat 
our. 

Professor Beck recommends Mr. J. R. Stafford’s process for 
drying grain, by which “the grain or flour is brought into con- 
tact with a surface of metal heated by steam, and a due degree 
of ventilation, so important to the completion of the drying, is 
secured. As the heat is not raised above that of boiling water, 
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there is no danger of injuring the quality, color, or flavor of the 
substances subjected to its action. The heat is uniform, and the 
expense is said to be less Oy that of the mode of drying hereto- 
fore generally adopted. By Mr. Stafford’s apparatus, 16 or 17 
pounds of water are expelled from each barrel of flour, which re- 
duces the proportion of water to 4 or 5 per cent., an amount too 
small to be productive of injury. Absolute dryness cannot be 
easily attained, except by a long exposure of the flour to the 
heat, and it is not ne cessary for its preservation, a reduction of 
the water to a small perce ntage answering all purposes.” Pro- 
fessor Beck says,—* I ec: innot, in my opinion, render a more im- 
portant service ‘to dealers in bres idstufis, than to rec mmend 
strongly the employment of this or a similar process of drying.’ 

Mr. Stafford’s s process of drying corn is in full operation at the 
mills of the Atlantic Dock Co., in Brooklyn. These works, which 
have been erected at great expense, at the same time dry the 
grain and manufacture a fine and beautiful flour, which is put up 
and sent to every part of the world, and warr: anted to retain its 
quality and flavor for several years in any climate. 


MORTALITY OF CITIES. 

The conditions which affect health and life are among the 
most important subjects of human inquiry. It has been one of 
the principal objects of recent statistical investigations. Much 
light has been thrown upon it; and it is the highest evidence of 
the really great advance of civilization—that the average length 
of life has been actu: ally increased. Still, the average life of man is 
yet very far short of that which was “ ap »pointed” unto him; and 
that fact (perhaps more than any other), demonstrates both the 
need and the possibility of far higher advances than we have 
ever made. 

The natural elements of light—pure water—fresh air—nour- 
ishing food, and exercise, both moral and physical, are now ad- 
mitted elements of natural health, without which, all the art of 
medicine, and all the wealth of life fail of any salutary end. 

As there are multitudes, however, compelled to live in cities, 
or confined to shops, where some of these elements are either 
wanting or diminished, it is important to know in what situation, 
and under what circumstances, the health of cities may be im- 
proved. We have already referred to some of the px lice regula- 
tions which our city requires. We will now point out some of 
the great differences in health, which are found in American 
cities under different moral and physical conditions. From a 
multitude of facts which have been collected on this subject, we 
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select a few in relation to the average mortality of different 
cities.* 

1. Boston.—The tables for twenty-five years in Boston, from 

1821 to 1845 (excluding the st//born) show the following result : 

Average Deaths Average Population Ratio 

i Annually. Annually. Annually. 

1821 to 1825; 1,205 46,000 1 to 39 

1825 to 1830. 1,089 60,000 1 to 56 

1830 to 1835 ‘ ° 1,532 68,000 1 to 45 

1835 to 1845 . : 2,073 93,383 1 to 45 


Thus we see that the average mortality of Boston is about one 
to forty-six during a period of twenty-five years, and this may be 
taken as a fair average of the mortality of Boston during a long 
period of time. 


2. New York: 
Deaths. Population. Ratio. 


Sr i del be cae’ ig) ord SEE 160,000 1 to 32 
1830. : ° . ; 5,537 202,000 1 to 37 
Se Tae ee 215,600 1 to 34 
ON, ay ag 229200 = 1 to 22 
ER a 242,800 1 to 42 
1834. ‘ ; : ; 9,082 256,400 1 to 28 
1835. ° . : . 7,082 270,000 1 to 37 
Rs, oe eae 312,000 1 to 28 
1846, , : ; . 11,069 421,000 1 to 38 

The average mortality in New York, therefore, is one in thirty- 
four. 

3. Philadelphia.—Our tables are not complete for Philadel 
phia; but some idea of its mortality may be gathered from two 
years : 
Deaths. Population. Ratio. 
ee eS ae ee 280,000 1 to 47 
In 1840 ° ‘ ° 4,600 220,000 1 to 48 


The accuracy of this statement is doubtful, from the difficulty 
of ascertaining the true population of the czty from that of the 
county. The returns of the late census will furnish the data for 
a more accurate statement. The citizens of Philadelphia claim 
that it is among the most healthy, if not the most healthy, of the 
cities of the Union. 

4, Baltimore.—The following are the returns of mortality for 
Baltimore, during ten years. 
Deaths. Population. Ratio. 
In 1839 ° . ° ° ‘ 2,260 99,985 1 to 44 

F=f eee 102,513 1 to 50 

ee hits eo eae 105,087 1 to 46 


* The tables for the American cities are on the authority of the Cincinnati Gazette. 
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Mas fy . 2,477 108,233 1to43 
1843 : ° ° : ‘ 2,333 112,621 1 to 48 
1844 P . ‘ : : 2.665 116,501 1 to 43 
1845 ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 2,896 121,561 1 to 41 
1846 ‘ ‘ . ; ‘ 2,996 127,219 1 to 42 
1847 . ° ° , ‘ 3,414 133,579 1 to 39 
1848 . . , . , 3,861 140,457 1 to 36 
The average of the ratio is one to forty-three. 


5. Cincinnati.—No really correct returns have ever been kept 
in Cincinnati, but several years since, an ordinance required the 
sextons to make returns, and in two or three years, a tolerable 
degree of accuracy was arrived at. The following results serve 
merely to give a general idea of the variation of the health of 
Cincinnati : 

In 1833 (Cholera times), . ° , : ‘ . 1 death to 27 
1835 , . : : : : ° 1 do to 37 
1836 ; . é : ‘ : ‘ . . 1 do to 40 
1837 ; ; : : : : ‘ ° - 1 do to 39 
This gives an average of about one in thirty-five, and if we 

take the twenty years from 1830 to 1850 inclusive, which in- 

cludes five years of cholera, we think that it is about the ave- 


rage. If we were to exclude the cholera years, and take the 
range from 1820 to 1850, it would probably be one in forty. 


6. New Orleans.—Dr. Barton, of New Orleans, has published 
an elaborate report on the sanitary condition of New Orleans. 
The following is the range of the mortality of eight years from 
1841 to 1848, inclusive : 


Average population, ; , ; ‘ . ‘ 100,028 
Average deaths, . . ; A ‘ : . : 5,177 
Average ratio, , . ‘ , ; ‘ : . 1 to 19 


This is the result too, after deducting a reasonable portion of 
the population for strangers. In one of these years the mortality 
was reduced to one in thirty-three, but on the other hand, there 
were years in which the mortality was as great as one toten. In 
1833, the principal cholera year, New Orleans was more than 
decimated. In fact, the great mortality of New Orleans is occa- 
sioned by pestilences, the yellow fever, cholera, &c., which 
sweep off tens of thousands beyond the common mortality of 
other cities. 

If we take now the averages of returns of mortality during 
the series of years, in the six cities, mentioned above, we have 
the following results of mortality : 
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In Boston, , . . : > P ‘ 1 in 46 
In New York, i ; ‘ ; ; : ‘ ‘ 1 in 34 
In Philadelphia, ‘ , : ‘ . ‘ 1 in 45 
In Baltimore, ‘ ; , , ‘ , ‘ 1 in 43 
In Cincinnati, ; ‘ ‘ . : 1 in 35 
In New Orleans, ; ; , lin 19 


These are certainly par teense wut there sell be great 
differences in the sanitary condition of these cities. New 
Orleans, for example, in a series of twenty years, has double the 
mortality of Boston—New York and Cincinnati have a larger 
portion than either Boston, Philadelphia, or Baltimore. 

We can only here mention three essential differences in the 
condition of these cities. 

1. Climate makes some differences—the northern latitudes, 
within the temperate zone, being most favorable to the longev- 
ity of the Anglo-Saxon race. Whether it is, or would be to 
other races, is a different question. Probably not. 

2. The floating g, unacclhmated population of New York, Cin- 
cinnati and New Orleans, is much greater than in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore, and specially i is it greater in New Orleans. 

3. The cleanliness of Boston, Philadelphia and Baltimore is 
decidedly greater, and their police more thorough and effective. 


Morratiry or Lonpon, from the reports of the Registrar 
General. 
The relative salubrity of the summer season of the ten years, 
838 to 1847, is displayed in the subjoined table : 
Deaths which would have 
been registered if the 
mortality had been uni- 
form, and the numbers 
had increased from 1838 
Deaths registered at the rate of 175 per Unhealthy seasons Healthy seasons 
inthe Septem- cent annually. Deduced Difference above _ Difference be- 
ber quarters of from the average of the calculated low the calcu- 
ten years. 1838-46 number. lated number. 


1838 34,752 36,332 1,580 
1839 37,317 36,968 349 citi 
1840 39,498 37,615 1,883 

1841 36,058 38,278 nti 215 
1842 39,409 38,943 466 
1843 36,953 39,625 nations 
1844 28,983 40,318 deni 
1845 36,139 41,023 on 
1846 51,427 41,741 9,686 
1847 49,479 42,472 7,007 


From the annexed table of the deaths returned in each quar- 
ter since 1838, it will be seen that a small rise in the mortality 


2,672 
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took place in the spring after the mild winter of 1846; that a sud- 
den advance occurred in summer; that the mortality reached 
the maximum (56,105) in the winter of 1847, and has since 
slowly subsided. 

Deaths registered in the four quarters of the eight years, 1839- 
1847, and three quarters of 1847, in 117 of the districts of Eng- 
Jand and Wales : 

Quarters ending 

March. June. Sept. Dec. Total 
1839 ° ° 42,410 41,244 37,317 41,740 162,711 
1840 .  . 46,376 42,074 39,498 44,186 172,134 
1841 ; . 46,967 39,133 36,058 39,292 161,450 
1842 . ° ° 44,903 38,569 39,409 39,662 162,453 
1843 . ‘ ‘ 43,748 40.343 36,953 42,607 163,651 
1844 . ; ° 46,136 38,977 38,933 44,081 168,127 
i845 ° 49,949 40,847 36,139 39,321 166,256 
1846 : 43,850 48,734 51,427 53,093 192,104 
1847 . . 56,105 51,585 49,479 





RATES OF MORTALITY. 


We subjoin the following remarks on the prevalence of diseases 
in different countries and the comparative rates of mortality. 

In all cases cities are less healthy than rural districts ; of these 
the lowest is Vienna, and the highest London. It appears that a 
cool climate near the sea is the most favorable situation for health 
and longevity. The causes of mortality not dependent on climate 
are chiefly poverty and want, bad ventilation, unhealthy or ex- 
cessive labor, especially in youth, intemperance and dissolute 
habits, and war. 

The proportion of deaths from consumption indicates how little 
mere climate has to do with the extent of this disease; since, 
while it is almost unknown in the Madras Presidency of India, it 
is more frequent at the Cape of Good Hope than in the Northern 
United States, nearly even in Britain and British North America, 
nearly the same at Gibraltar as in the West Indies generally, and 
is most fatal among European troops in Jamaica. Remittent 
fever shows an almost ragela progressive increase of tempera- 
ture from the Northern States of America to Jamaica, where 
the deaths among the Europeans amount to 10, and among the 
blacks to only 8 per 1,000. Of diseases of the digestive organs, 
in the United States the number of cases is 526, and deaths 14 
per 1,000; while in Britain the cases are 95 per 1,000, and the 
deaths only 1 in 2,000 of the population. Rheumatism is most 
prominent in Britain and least so in Malta. In Asia it is least 
among Europeans in the Tenasserim provinces, India, and greatest 
in the Madras. The influence of climate is most powerfully 
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evinced in the mental and physical degradation produced by ma- 
laria on the inhabitants of the moor and marshy districts of 
tropical regions; but, even in Europe, its effect on the amount 
of mortality is much greater than is generally understood. 
Thus in the smiling plains of Southern Italy the rate of mor- 
tality is twice as great as in the cold regions of Scandinavia; 
and this proportion appears to be held in all countries. Tem- 
erature alone has a great effect on the production of disease. 
t is calculated from the returns of mortality that a fall of the 
mean temperature of the air from 45° to 4° or 5° below zero 
destroys from 300 to 500 of the population of London. 

In order to judge of the effects of climate, it is necessary to 
compare the amount of mortality among the native population of 
a country with that of strangers to the soil. Now, we find that 
in all India the average amount of mortality among European 
troops is nearly three times as great as among natives, and that 
when in one locality 75 per cent. of European troops died, the 
mortality among the black troops was little more than 2 per 
cent; that the number of deaths from cholera in India is twice 
as great among Europeans as among natives. In Britain the 
number of deaths among the troops, generally, is 15 per 1,000 
per annum, while among officers and the civil population it is 
only 9 per 1,000. In France the mortality among troops is 18 
per 1,000, among civilians it is 10 per 1,000. In the island of 
Barbadoes the mortality among civilians is not more than 14 per 
1,000, while among the European troops it is 58 per 1,000. At 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in West Africa, the mortality among 
troops is 450 per 1,000, or 45 per cent.; in the navy at the same 
places it is only 25 per 1,000, or 25 percent. In general the 
mortality among the sailors of the navy is much less than among 
the troops. 

The effects of the means adopted for checking disease in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, during the past century, are such 
that, while formerly 1 out of every 30 of the population died each 
year, now thea verage is 1 out of 45, reducing by one-half the num- 
ber of deaths in these countries. In 1700, 1 out of every 25 of the 
population died in each year in England. In 1801 the propor- 
tion was 1 in 35; in 1811, 1 in 38; and in 1848, 1 in 45; so that 
the chances of life have nearly doubled, in England, within 80 
years. In the middle of the last century the rate for Paris was 
1 in 25, now it is 1 in 32. 
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THE INSANE. 


The statistics of the hospitals or asylums for the Insane are 
increasing in interest every year. The annual reports exhibit 
the gratifying fact that the management of the patients is con- 
stantly assuming some new and improved feature, and that 
the humane and skillful treatment adopted has been eminently 
successful. It is cheering to the philanthropist to mark the 
change which has come over the spirit of the age in the regard 
which is now paid to lunatics. How often in former years have 
we seen these unfortunate beings either chained in private 
houses, exhibiting a revolting spectacle of filth and sleepless 
frenzy, or else running at large the terror and annoyance of the 
neighborhood—the malady increased by the very notice which 
they excited, and by the taunts and jeers of rude boys. Now, 
they are collected together in noble and costly establishments, 
where no expense is spared in providing for their comfort—no 
skill or care is wanting in their treatment—no unnecessary 
severity is exercised toward them—but, where patience has “ its 
perfect work”—and the whole direction is characterized by a 
wise and enlarged benevolence. 

The statements which follow, are taken from reports which 
have been presented to our notice by some of the leading insti- 
tutions in the country : 


THE STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT UTICA, N. Y. 


The directors of this interesting institution have presented their 
eighth annual report. 

It appears that from the 16th of January, 1843, when the asy- 
lum was first opened for the reception of patients, to the 30th 
of November last, the whole number admitted was 2,743; of 
whom 2,314 have been discharged, 1,188 recovered, 468 im- 
proved, 338 unimproved, and that 320 died. It also appears 
that the whole number of patients under treatment during the 
past year, was 816; of whom 171 were discharged recovered, 8 
much improved, 49 improved, 108 unimproved, and that 51 died, 
leaving 429 remaining in the asylum at the end of the year. 

The duration of insanity, in the 171 cases discharged as cured, 
was as follows :— 

Less than one year, 124 Five years, ; 2 
One year, . ; 21 Six years, . : ‘ 1 
Two years, . . 9 Unascertained, 5 
Three years, . ° : 7 

Four years, , ; 2 Total, ‘ : > ean 


The result shown by this table is very important. It will be 
observed that in 121 ofthose discharged as cured, the duration of 
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insanity was under a year; hence the necessity and importance of 
an early treatment of the disease. 
The following table shows the cause of death in the 51 cases 

during the year :— 
Chronic mania, . ; ote Phthisis pulmonalis, . 
Acute mania, . . . 3 Diarrhea, . ” 
Dysentery, ; ’ : oe Aneurism of the aorta, 
General paralysis, . 3 Phagedena, ‘ 
Operation for strangulated Ascites, . ; 

hernia, ‘ : 1 Metro-peritonitis, 
Pleuritis, . ; . 2 Strangulation, 
Acute gastritis, . . 1 Suicide, 
Typhus fever, . ‘ 1 
1 
A 








ee ee oe 


Acute dementia, ‘ Total, 
Erysipelas, A ‘ , 

The form of derangement in 816 cases in the house, during the 
year ending November 30, 1850, was as follows :— 


‘ata Admitted 
Nov. 30, during 
1849. the year. 

Acute mania, . 38 116 
Chronic mania, . 163 92 
Monomania, . 47 34 
Paroxysmz, mania, . BI 28 
Melancholia, . ‘ . B 49 
Acute dementia, ale s 
Chronic dementia, . . 105 
General paralysis, 
Intemperance, 
Mania-a-potu, 
Moral insanity, 
Epilepsy, 
Senile dementia, 
Idiocy, . : , 
Typhomania, ‘ 
Feigned insanity, . 
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Grand total, . . 449 367 816 


The duration of insanity in these eight hundred and sixteen 
cases, was as follows :— 





0 


Less than one year, . 378 Eighteen years, 
One year, . ; : . on Nineteen years, 
Two years, . . 59 Twenty years, 
Three years, ‘ » & Twenty-one years, 
Four years, ; 40 Twenty-two years, 
Five years, > 35 Twenty-three years, 
Six years, . ; 26 Twenty-four years, 
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Seven years, : . . 22 Twenty-five years, 3 
Eight years, ' : : a Twenty-six years, l 
Nine years, , . . Twenty-eight years, I 
Ten years, . : : . 10 Twenty-nine years, . 1 
Eleven years, . , aie Thirty-one years, 1 
Twelve years, 9 Thirty-three years, 1 
Thirteen years, 5 Thirty-eight years, 1 
Fourteen years, 4 Forty-two years, 1 
Fifteen years, 1 Sixty-five years, 1 
Sixteen years, 4 Unknown, 12 
Seventeen years, 4 

Grand Total, . . 816 


The following table shows the ages at which insanity com- 
menced in the cases hitherto admitted :— 





Under 15 years, ‘ ; 9 From 50 to 55 _ a 

From 15 to 20 4 . 3800 55 to 60 ; , 98 
20 to 25 P . 498 60 to 65 é ‘ 67 
25 to 30 ‘ . 455 65 to 70 : ‘ 34 
30 to 35 , . 232 70 to 75 ‘ ‘ 7 
35 to 40 ‘ . 3854 Over 80 , , 3 
40 to 45 . o eta 
45 to 50 . 179 Total, . , . 2,743 


Of the occupations of the 2,743 patients admitted previous to 
December 1850, there were 581 farmers, 179 laborers, 71 mer- 
chants, 65 scholars, 47 joiners, 42 clerks, 36 shoemakers, 30 
blacksmiths, 20 physicians, 24 lawyers, 19 teacher, 18 saddlers, 
16 clergymen, 15 coopers, 14 manufacturers, 13 cabinet makers, 
12 innkeepers, 11 coachmakers, 11 tobacconists, 10 boatmen, 
1,167 employed in housework, 52 school girls, 35 tailoresses, 32 
instructresses, 28 milliners, 21 mantua makers, 10 factory girls. 
The number of persons of other occupations range from one to 
seven. 

Of the patients hitherto admitted, there were :— 

Married, . : : 1,304 Widows, . : P - 113 
Single, ‘ . ‘ 1,275 Widowers, ; ‘ oil 
PLACE OF NATIVITY. 


New York, . . - 1,932 Ohio, ; : ‘ ‘ 5 
Ireland, : : R 191 Maryland, 4 
Connecticut, . , ‘ 118 South Carolina, . 3 
Massachusetts, .. . 94 Virginia, . ‘ 3 
England, : ; ; 91 Sandwich Islands, 3 
Vermont, . ‘ ; 54 Denmark, 2 
Germany, . ‘ . 39 West Indies, 2 
New Hampshire, . ‘ 32 Florida, . 2 
Scotland, : ‘ ; 31 Michigan, . . : ‘ 

Canada, ; . , 27 North Carolina, ‘ : 1 
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Rhode Island, . d Africa, 

Pennsylvania, , ; Switzerland, 

New Jersey, . . Indiana, 

Wales, . ‘ ‘ Mississippi, 

Maine, . ‘ : : Russia, , 

France, ‘ , , —_— 
Total, ‘ . ‘ . . 2,743 


The following table gives the cause and number of peculiar 
cases of insanity : 

Cause. No. of Cases. 
Millerism , , : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 43 
Domestic Trouble . ; ‘ ‘ . ‘ . : : 42 
Abuse by Husband : ‘ > ‘ ‘ . ‘ : 34 
Masturbation : ‘ , , : . ‘ ° . 74 
Grief. : , . . : ‘ : ‘ j , 12 
Imprisonment ‘ , , ; . . ‘ ; ° 1] 
Jealousy . . ; ‘ ‘ , , : ; : 1] 
Disappointed Ambition . , p ; : ; ‘ 10 
Illness of Friends . 8 
Defective Training . 

Political Excitement 
Opium Eating 

Religious Excitement 
Infidelity of Wife . 
Religious Anxiety . 

Loss of Property 
Intemperance ‘ 
Excitement in Business . 
Disappointment in Love 
Excessive Study 
Excessive Labor 
Epilepsy 

Seduction 

Remorse : ‘ . 
Bad Conduct of Children 
Going into Cold Water . 
Want and Destitution 
Use of Snuff , : 
Anticipation of Wealth . 
Quack Medicines . 
Excessive Venery . 
Wanting Occupation , 
Excitement of a Sea Voyage . 
Ill Treatment of Parents 
Violent Temper . ‘ 
Difficulty with Neighbors 
Excitement of Law Suit 
Disappointed Hopes 
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Perfectionism ; ‘ : : , ; 


Infidelity of Husband . : : , ] i 

License Question . ; , ; ? 1 ji 

Fourierism . ; ‘ , , ' | F 

Preaching Sixteen Days and Nights ] f} 

j Celibacy , ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1 
F Mesmerism . ; , , ‘ ‘ 1 
$ Excitement of Visiting ‘ . , | 
: Ee ] 
£ Excessive Smoking ’ : ] 
= Severe Whipping . . ‘ . 1 
#4 Anti-Rent Excitement . ; : 1 

a Rechabitism : ; 1 : 

f Mormonism . ; ; : : : l F 
Murder of aSon . A ; ; 1 
Seclusion from Society . ‘ ; 1 
1 





Study of Phrenology . ‘ . ! 





STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT WORCESTER, MASS. 


This is one of the largest and best conducted institutions of the 
kind in the country. The number of patients in December, 1849, 
was 429. Since received, 421. Since discharged, 229. Now 
remaining, 441. Of those discharged, 125 have recovered and 
returned to their former pursuits, 15 left with some amendment, 
32 were incurable, and 57 died. Of the admissions in 1850, 45 
were cases of periodical insanity, 44 of hereditary, 33 of homici- 4 
dal, and 43 of suicidal propensities. Of the causes, 6 are de- 
scribed as resulting from intemperance, 16 from ill health, 11 
from domestic afilictions, 13 from epilepsy, and 10 from puerperal 
fever. Of recent cases, the per centage of recoveries is 87, of 















old cases, 21—average per cent. of recoveries, 54. Of the whole 5 
number of patients at the close of the year, 181 are state paupers, + 
and 169 are foreigners. The hospital, with all its enlargements, ‘g 
vannot properly accommodate more than 375 patients, while the 4 
average for the year is 440. The largest monthly average is . 
shown to be in August last, when the whole number of patients i@ 
was 454. The trustees speak of the excellent condition of the a 





hospital, considering its over-crowded condition, and of the ability 
and kindness with which it is managed by Dr. Chandler and his 
assistants. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE. 


We have received a copy of the annual report of Dr. Kirkbride, 
the physician to this Institution. It contains a very satisfactory 
account of the past year. 

“‘ At the date of the previous report, there were 221 patients 
in the Institution—During the year, 207 were admitted, 215 
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were discharged or died, and at the close of the year there were 
under care, 213, The total number in the hospital for 1850, was 
428. The highest number at one time, was 235. The lowest 
202. The average number under treatment 219. Of the patients 
discharged, 106 were cured, 20 much improved, 41 improved, 21 
stationary, and 27 died. Of the patients discharged as cured, 44 
were residents of the hospital not exceeding three months; 35 
between three and six months; 26 between six months and one 
year; and 1 for more than one year. Of those discharged “ much 
unproved,” 3 were under treatment less than three months; 10 
between three and six months; 3 between six months and one 
year; and 4 for more than one year. 

“The admissions since the opening of the hospital till the close 
of the year 1850, were 1806. Discharges or deaths, 1593. Re- 
maining, 213. Of the whole number there were 192 more males 
than females, and the inference therefore is, that insanity is of 
more frequent occurrence among men than women. The report 
is able throughout, and abounds with useful facts and suggestions. 
One of the tables shows the ages at which insanity first appeared 
in 1806 patients. We annex a few of the figures: 























Between 15 and 20, 183 
Do. 20 and 25, 356 
Do. 25 and 30, 340 
Do. 30 and 35, 251 
Do. 35 and 40, 191 
Do. 40 and 45, 186 
Do. 45 and 50, 111 
Do. 50 and 55, 62 
Do. 55 and 60, 51 
Do. 60 and 65, 31 
Do. 65 and 70, 5 


* Another table shows the forms of the disease, for which 1806 
patients were admitted. Thus :— 










Mania ‘ , ; : : 889 
Melancholia ; ; ; : 27 
Monomania . < ; : 258 
Dementia , ; : ‘ 221 
Delirium . ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ 11 


** All classes of insane persons, without reference to the dura- 
bility or curability of the disease, are received into the Insti- 
tution.” 






THE STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM AT TRENTON, N. J. 


We are indebted to Thomas J. Stryker, Esq., one of the man- 
agers, for a copy of the fourth annual report of this large and 
well-conducted institution. 
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“The asylum was first opened for the reception of patients on 
the 15th of May, 1848, and the number of patients at the institu- 
tion on the 5th of January, 1849, the date of the second annual 
report, was 83. On the 1st of January, 1850, the date of the 
third report, the number had increased to 110, being about 33 
per cent. The number at the date of this report is 162, being an 
increase of about 45 per cent. during the past year. 

“3 patients were discharged cured, during the first year; 58 
were discharged cured or improved, during the second year; and 
44 have been discharged cured or improved, during the last 
year. The whole number of patients sent to the asylum, from 
the 15th of May, 1848, when it was first opened, to the date of 
this report, has been 292, of which 105 have been restored to 
society, either entirely cured of their malady, or the disease so 
far mitigated as to warrant their return to their friends. These 
results, independent of the fact that the condition and sufferings 
of those who remain are greatly meliorated, furnish a subject for 
the most consoling reflection to all who rejoice in the welfare of 
the afflicted and unfortunate.” 

The labor system, upon which we subjoin some useful remarks 
from a foreign journal, has been adopted at the New Jersey asy- 
lum, and the following are the results: Referring to the gardening 
and farming operations, the managers say :— 

“From these two sources we have realized, the past year, a 
product amounting in value to $1962 37, while the whole ex- 
penditure for wages, repairs, and keeping of stock, has only 
amounted to $1153—showing a clear gain to the institution of 
$809 37. We have expended $107 for manure, during the 
year, and about $200 in increase of stock; and we hope, as time 
progresses, to be able still greatly to improve the farm land, and 
increase its productiveness.” 

How strikingly do the aforegoing statistics contrast the present 
enlightened treatment of the insane with the severity and wanton 
neglect to which they were once subjected! Professor Morris 
remarks :— 

‘“‘In former times the poor lunatic was regarded as the smitten 
object of divine vengeance, and any remedial agents that might 
be employed were wholly discarded,” or, as said by a writer, 
‘the healing art proclaimed itself utterly unable to mnzster to 
the mind diseased” Jails and dungeons were the places in 
which they were kept, and the sufferings to which they were 
subject were well calculated to deepen into incurable gloom the 
mildest form that it might assume. ‘ Chains, rags, filth, the 
strait-jacket, exposure to cold or heat, and not unfrequently the 
ready infliction of stripes upon slight provocation, were the most 
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promising features of their treatment.’ It is stated, that in a 
monastery in the south of France, humanely consecrated by its 
inmates and founders, to the care of the insane, in pursuance of 
a fixed regulation, ‘ every lunatic received ten lashes a day, and 
in one large English asylum, the superintendent sometimes ab- 
sented himself teo months ; and in another, with five hundred 
patients, it was an established regulation that a//, without any 
exception, should be bled in June, and take each, four emetics 
per annum. 

“In 1792, St. Vincent de Paul, in Paris, made the first success- 
ful effort for their relief, in procuring their release from chains 
and furnishing them with better treatment, food, &c.” 

And now the most carefully conducted asylums in Europe and 
America depend principally on comfort, indulgence, and occupa- 
tion, together with moral motives for the cure of the lunatic. 
Religious exercises, reading, amusement, labor, regularity in food 
and labor, the inculcation of habits of order, and general pro- 
priety, are the curatives at present employed in ministering to 
“the mind diseased.” 

We close with a quotation from Chambers’s Journal, which is 
corroborative of what we have just said in relation to the occupa- 
tions of the insane. 

“The change that has taken place of late years in the treat- 
ment of insane patients, presents one of the finest features in the 
civilization of the age ; but the boon of wholesome labor is, per- 
haps, the geen benefit that has yet been conferred upon this 
class of sufferers. The fact is strikingly illustrated in the annual 
report for the last year of the Royal Edinburgh Asyium. The 
number of patients treated was 738, and, at the close of the year, 
there remained as inmates 476. Of this latter number, upward 
of 80 were employed daily, and sometimes as many as 100, 
working in the open air in the extensive grounds of the Asylum. 
‘Among these,’ says Dr. Skae, ‘may be daily seen many of 
the most violent and destructive of the inmates busily engaged in 
wheeling earth, manure, or stones, who for years have done little 
else than destroy their clothing, or spend their days and nights 
in restless agitation, or incoherent raving. The strong nec.ssity 
which appears to exist, in many cases, for continual movement, 
or incessant noise, seems to find vent as naturally in active 
manual labor, if it can with any propriety be substituted and 
regulated.’ 

“In the same manner the females have been gradually broken 
into the habits of industry to a degree hitherto unprecedented. 
Those who have done nothing for many years but mutter to them- 
selves, or crouch in corners, now sew or knit from morning till 
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night. Knitting, sewing, straw bonnet making, and other occu- 
pations, are carried on throughout the house to such an extent 
that, I fear, in a very short time, unless some outlet is obtained 
for exportations, we shall be at a loss to know what to do.’ In 
addition to the usual handicraft employments, which are all 
practiced in the establishment, it is interesting to observe that 
some patients occupy themselves in engraving, drawing, and land 
surveying. A considerable portion of one of the houses has been 
elegantly painted, and in part refurnished by the patients.” 


THE THERMOMETER FOR THE YEAR 1850. 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Lat. 40 d. 42 m. 40s. N. Long. 74d. 1m. W. 
BY MR. DELATOUR, OF WALL STREET. 
DEGREES OF THERMOMETER. 
7 o'clock, 12o0’clock, 3o0’clock, 5 o'clock. 
A.M. M. P.M. P.M. 
17 21 23 16 
27 39 42 39 
42 52 56 53 
32 11-31 39 6-31 
34 46 49 44 
34 50 40 39 
12 22 23 22 
37 E 57 56 
43 13-28 
56 52 44 
48 50 40 
28 32 29 
62 66 62 
44 24-31 
58 50 
69 64 
46 43 
54 13-30 
64 60 
54 55 
60 59 
81 68 
63 15-31 
64 60 
88 84 
9] 74 
64 22-30 
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ee 74 88 84 84 
‘3 31 78 87 88 86 
“4 12 68 78 80 76 
. 30 77 90 92 88 
Average 72 10-31 82 8-31 
August . .1 78 87 88 86 
31 68 78 78 75 
- 28 60 70 73 71 
Average 68 13-31 79 23-31 
September . 1 73 82 85 81 
m: 30 47 60 63 60 
Average 61 26-30 72 25-30 
October . . 1 55 62 66 63 
™ 31 Ad 57 60 56 
7 30 41 47 56 53 
17 60 68 72 69 
Average 52 20-31 63 1-31 
November . 1 49 57 63 60 
31 51 52 54 50 
3s 22 32 41 44 40 
es 28 55 ' 64 63 51 
Average 45 6-30 53 21-30 
December . 1 39 50 53 47 
- 31 17 24 22 23 
Average 32 27-31 39 


From the foregoing, it will be seen that the two coldest days 
of the year were the first and the last, and the warmest the 30th 
of July. There was no day of the past year so cold as the 26th 
of December, 1849, when the thermometer stood as follows :— 

7 o'clock. 12 o’clock. 3 o'clock. 5 o’clock. 
9 19 18 17 

There was no day in the last year so warm as the 13th of July, 
1849, when the thermometer stood as follows :— 

6 o'clock. 12 o'clock. 3 o’clock. 7 o'clock. 
90 98 95 95 

Altogether the year 1850 has been moderate, both in heat and 
cold, and accordingly it is one of the very healthiest we have 
had for a long period. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Lat. 42d. 21 m. 22.7 m. N., Long. 71d.4m. 9s. W. 
BY ROBERT T. PAINE, ESQ. 
The mean temperature of each month in 1850, was :— 
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Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June. 
deg. deg. deg. deg. deg. deg. 
Mean for 1850, . 30°81 32°88 35°24 43.54 51°84 66°64 
Do. last 26 years, 27°80 27°87 36°21 46°37 56°46 66°21 
Do. first 13 years, 26°82 27°94 36°15 46°30 56°86 65°68 
Do. second 13 do. 28°78 27°80 36°26 46°43 56°05 66:73 
Highest in 1850, 48 57°25 625 725 755 94°5 
Lowest “ “ 12 1:25 «125 ~—S 255 38 AD5 
tange “ “* 36 o6 50 47 375 = 49°5 
July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Mean. 
deg. deg. deg. deg. deg. deg deg. 
Mean for 1850, 70°80 67°55 62.87 53°37 43°94 29°86 49°19 
Do, last 26 years, 71.61 69°43 62°25 51°50 41°01 31°10 49°08 
Do. first 13 years, 71°20 68°85 61°71 51°76 40°72 31.03 48°83 
Do. second 13 do. 72.02 70°01 62°79 51°25 41°29 31°17 49°34 
Highest in 1850, 89 82 &3 735 655 52 94°5 
Lowest “ “ 55°5 52 41°5 31 26°5 65 1°25 
Range “ “ 33°5 330 415 425 3 45°5 93°25 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Lat. 40. deg. 45m. N., Long. 70 deg. 10 m. W. 
BY W. A. WHITEHEAD. 
Maximum. Minimum. Highest Lowest Monthl 
Months. Daily. Daily — 
Date. Deg. Date. Deg. a. el Mean. 
January, . . 27 57°75 1 13°00 = 49°50 19°00 = 33.4444 
February, . . 27 63°00 5 10°00 5050 17°37 35°232 
March, Pte SO: eee 9 @ 975 63°75 19°88 38°193 
April, « « 30 7400 15 . 2425 6250 34°62 47°745 
May, . - 28 8675 3 37°75 %%375 49°38  57:020 
June, ce an 93°00 2 46°25 $2°63 55°50 71°092 
July, » »« 2B 9350 13 58550 83°87 67°00 75°399 
August, ...\.. 6 92°00 18 53°00 80°88 64°50 72°383 
September, 6 85°75 30 4200 78°75 53°37 65°725 
October, . . 5 74°75 30 32°00 65°25 47°25 56°214 
November, . 27 67°50 23 25°75 57°50 32°75 47°016 
December, I 56°75 25 11°00 45°62 20°00 33°793 
Yearly Means, Max. 93°50 Min. 9.75 66°21 40°05 52°855 
WASHINGTON CITY, D. C. 


1850. 


January, 

F ebruary, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 
VOL. V. 


Lat. 38 deg 


BY LIEUT. MAURY. 


Monthly 
Mean. 
45°205 
40°056 
48°467 
55°204 
63°830 
73°353 
21 





1850. 
July, 
August, 
September, 
October, 
November, 
December, 

Av. 


Wcan 


ceil, 


. 53 m. 39s. N., Long. 77 deg. 03 m. 30s. W. 


58,964 


Monthly 
Mean. 
78°540 
76°900 
70°083 
58‘697 
51.958 
45°242 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL. 
Lat. 35 d., 54 m., 21 s., N.: Long. 79d., 17 m.,30s., W. 
BY PROFESSOR PHILLIPS. 














1850. Monthly Mean 
Months. wera 9 > a 3 . 9 - M. nae. 
January, 39.48 44.97 52.02 44. "35 45.2056 
February, 35.00 43.21 51.48 42.54 40.0580 
March, 41.44 48.37 56.63 47.43 48.4677 
April, 48.73 55.78 61.70 54.60 55.2042 
May, 56.84 64.02 72.35 62.11 63.8306 
June, 66.37 73.33 82.33 71.50 73.3833 
July, 72.52 79.28 85.61 76.74 78.5403 
August, 70.10 77.48 84.94 75.10 76.9032 
September, 64.05 70.55 77.10 68.63 70.0833 
October, 48.47 58.97 69.98 57.37 58.6976 
November, 43.96 50.36 61.80 51.70 51.9583 
December, 38.71 45.32 52.22 44.72 45,2425 
Annual Mean, 52.14 59.30 67.35 58.07 58.9645 


Hottest day, Ist of August :— 
Barometer, at sunrise, 29.760 in.; 3 P.M. 29.794in.; 9 P.M. 29.794 in. 
Therm, att. . 78 d. . 97 d. . 85 d. 
Coldest day, 5th of February :— 
Barometer, at sunrise, 30.114 in.; 3 P.M. 30.244 in.; 9 P.M. 30.268 in. 
Therm. att. ” 20 d. * 39 d. . 31 d. 


MEAN ANNUAL DEPTH OF RAIN IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Places. Inches. Places. Inches. 
Fort Constitution, N. H., . 28.85 Fort Smith, Ark. . . . 35.64 
Watertown Arsenal, Mass., 39.69 “ Gibson, Ark.,. . . 30.64 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y.,. . 45.71 “ Towson, Ark.,. . . 46.73 
Hancock Barracks, N. Y.,. 36.92 New Orleans Barracks, La. .. 51.85 
Watervliet Arsenal, N. Y., 34.22 Fort Wood,La, . . 47.90 
West Point,N. Y.,. . . 48.70 Key West, Fla., ete oHl.20 
Alleghany Arsenal, Pa., . 28.14 Charleston, 8. C, , 6 « 33.89 
Dearbornville Arsenal, Mich.,31.30 Fort Monroe, Va, . . . 52.53 
Fort Brady, Mich, . . . 31.89 “ McHenry, Va, . . 40.80 
“ Howard, Mich, . . 38.83 Washington, D.C... . . 34.62 
“ Winnebago, Mich., . 31.88 Baltimore,Md.,. . . . 39.90 
* Snelling, Min, . . 30.32 Boston, Mass, . . ... 39.23 
“ Crawford, Wis., . . 29.54 Hanover,N.H.,. . . . 38 
“ Leavenworth, Mo., . 32.68 State of New York,. . . 36 
St. Louis Arsenal, Mo., . 24.12 Stateof Ohio, . . . . 36 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MISCELLANY. 


(ORIGINAL AND SELECTED.) 


DE WITT CLINTON, 


Ir was said of Mr. Clinton by a political opponent,* that the 
State of New York “ since the formation of its government, nay 
more, since the settlement of the country, had never produced 
an individual who had exerted so great an influence upon the 
interests of the State, or whose name was more likely to be per- 
petuated in its history.” It might have been added with truth, 
that the great qualities of Mr. Clinton—his eminent services as 
a public a Se colossal intellect—his enlightened statesman- 
ship—the impulse which was “igs by his genius and labors to 
the mighty improvements of the present century, place him in 
high rank among the great men of his time, and entitle him to 
the lasting remembrance of the whole republic. 

It is one of the objects of this work to preserve in the form of 
biographical sketches the record of distinguished individuals and 
in the events of their lives to trace the progress of nations. 

We have therefore collected together aie 4 prominent incidents 
in the life of Mr. Clinton as will serve to exhibit the strong 
points of his character, his eminent services, and the impress 
which his genius left upon the age in which he lived. 

De Wrrr Crixton was born on the 2d of March, 1769, in 
Orange county, New York. His father, James Clinton, was a 
general in the revolutionary army, and distinguished for his 
courage and good conduct ; he was with the gallant Montgomery 
before the walls of Quebec, with Sullivan when he overran and 
devastated the Indian country, and with the commander-in-chief 
when New York was evacuated. George Clinton, the brother of 
James, was for many years Governor of the State of New York, 
and subsequently Vice President of the United States. He was 
a man of sterling qualities of head and heart—a patriot and 
a statesman, beloved and revered by the whole country. 

De Witt Clinton obtained the rudiments of learning at the 
Kingston Academy, and in 1784 entered Columbia College, then 


* Hon. B. F. Butler, late Attorney General of the United States. 
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just recovering from the disasters which it had suffered during 
the war. 

He was the first matriculated student of the institution under 
the new organization, and graduated in 1786 with the highest 
honor.* After leaving college he entered the office of Samuel 
Jones, one of the most eminent jurists of his day, and the father of 
Ex-Chancellor Jones; the high legal attainments of the son 
secured to him an equal eminence with the father. While Mr. 
Clinton was engaged in the study of the law, the Convention of 
the State of New York assembled for the purpose of considering 
and ratifying the Constitution of the United States. This Con- 
vention was composed of almost all the distinguished men of 
the State. rom the city of New York the delegates were John 
Jay, Alexander Hamilton, Robert R. Livingston, Richard Mor- 
ris, and James Duane. From Albany, Col. Peter Gansevoort, 
John Lansing, Jr., Robert Yates, and others, who with Melanc- 
thon Smith from Duchess, Gen. James Clinton from Orange, and 
Gov. George Clinton from Ulster, were all opposed to the uncon- 
ditional adoption of the Constitution, while the delegates from 
New York were in favor of it. Hamilton, Jay, and Livingston 
especially urged the adoption with great eloquence and power 
of argument. De Witt Clinton ittetidled the debates on this inter- 
esting occasion, and imbibed sentiments at the time in accord- 
ance with those of his uncle Gov. George Clinton, who princi- 
pally opposed the new constitution on the ground that it dia not 
provide sufficiently for State rights. In after life he ex- 
pressed his entire conviction of the wisdom evinced by the 
framers of that instrument. The diversity of opinions which ex- 
isted at the time of the ratification of the constitution engendered 
two parties that not a great while after, divided the whole coun- 


* In 1827, Mr. Clinton delivered an address before the alumni of this time-honored 
Institution. We make a few extracts: “I may say without the imputation of egotism 
that 1 was the first student, and among the first graduates of this our Alma Mater upon 
its revival.” * * * “William Cochrane, a native of Ireland, and an alumnus of 
Trinity College, Dublin, was appointed a professor of the Greek and Latin languages, 
and John Kemp, a graduate of Aberdeen College, professor of Mathematics; whose 
great science sustained him under a load of difficulties, and his popularity and useful- 
ness increased with the progress of time. The Rev. Doctor, afterward Bishop Moore, 
was appointed professor of Rhetoric and Logic. All who approached him were en- 
chanted with the sincerity of his manner and the dignity of his conduct.” Of the 
Rev. Dr. Gross, professor of Moral Philosophy, he says, “ he was almost idolized by 
his pupils while living, and he is now embalmed in their hearts.” * * * Dr. 
Samuel Bard, an eminent physician, filled temporarily the office of professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy. * * * “Under the guidance of these eminent pro- 
fessors,”’ says Mr. Clinton, “our Alma Mater lifted up her head and flourished. In 
course of time Peter Wilson was installed as professor of the Greek and Latin langua- 
ges. His abilities as a teacher, his profound and critical knowledge of classical litera- 
ure, his revered character, were the accompaniments of great prosperity to the Col- 
lege. 
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try into federalists and anti-federalists or democrats. The com- 
mercial treaty with England negotiated by Mr. Jay, the difficul- 
ties with Mons. Genet the French minister, and the measures of 
the elder Adams, presented new subjects of contention, which 
finally resulted in such a strenuous opposition to the federalists 
that Mr. Adams was defeated and Mr. Jefferson elevated to the 
Presidency, with Mr. Burr as Vice President. In the struggle 
and triumph of the democratic party Gov. George Clinton was ¢ 
prominent actor and decided supporter of Mr. Jefferson, and 
found in his nephew an efficient aid. 

De Witt Clinton was admitted to the bar when he had aecom- 
plished the usual course of study, but did not enter upon the 
practice of his profession at that time, in consequence of an in- 
vitation from Governor Clinton, to take the post of his private 
secretary. Ile was also made secretary to the board of regents 
of the University, and to the board of commissioners for fortify- 
ing the harbor of New York. The position of secretary he held 
until the year 1795, when John Jay, Chief Justice of the United 
States, was elected Governor. Being thus thrown out of em- 
loyment, Mr. Clinton opened a law office with John McKesson, 
Ti and entered for a brief period upon the duties of his pro- 
fession. It is stated that at this time he cultivated with conside- 
rable assiduity the study of natural history, for which he evinced 
a passionate fondness throughout his whole life. In 1797, Mr. 
Clinton was elected a member of the Assembly of the State, and 
in 1798 was elected to the Senate. In 1800, he became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Appointment, and in this position came in 
conflict with Governor Jay, who had been elected by the federal 
party, but was now opposed by a decided majority in both 
iouses of the Legislature. Mr. Clinton contended that the sole 
power of nominations to office was not vested by the constitution 
in the Governor, but that the members of the Council shared 
with him in the right of naming candidates as well as in propos- 
ing the removal of incumbents. In order to prevent any action 
in opposition to his views, Governor Jay adjourned the Council 
and refused to call it together until the question which had been 
submitted to the Legislature was properly settled. The Legisla- 
ture disclaiming authority in the premises, called a convention, 
and in this body, Mr. Clinton’s opinion prevailed. The ascenden- 
cy which he and his party thus obtained was decisive and abso- 
lute, yet he is said not to have indulged a proscriptive spirit, but 
on the contrary to have insisted that the offices of state should 
be divided between the respective parties in the order of their 
numerical difference, an apportionment very difficult to accom- 
plish in the party scramble for spoils and power.* 

* See Dr. Renwick’s life of Clinton. 
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In 1802, at the age of thirty-three, Mr. Clinton was elected to 
the Senate of the United States, in the place of General Arm- 
strong who had resigned. His colleague was Gouverneur Morris, 
who had been a distinguished member of the old Congress, and 
was one of the most eloquent and able men in the ranks of the 
federal party. Mr. Clinton, however, notwithstanding the dispa- 
rity in age and experience, sustained himself in the conflicts of 
opinion that ensued with great ability. In the debate which oc- 
curred on the question growing out of the withdrawal by Spain 
of our right to the navigation of the Mississippi under the treaty 
of 1795,* he evinced an intimate acquaintance with international 
laws. 

In 1803, Edward Livingston resigned the office of Mayor of 
the city of New York, and Mr. Clinton was appointed in his 
place. The Mayor was at that time President Judge of the 
Common Pleas, and Criminal Court, and had in his gift many 
valuable offices. His position was therefore considered one of 
great importance and responsibility, and of considerable emolu- 
ment. Mr. Clinton did not hesitate to resign his place of United 
States Senator and accept the chief magistracy of the great com- 
mercial emporium, the duties of which he afterwards discharged 
with signal ability and dignity. He was re-appointed for the 
years 1804, 1805, and 1806; but in 1807 Col. Wattnes Willett 
received the appointment. In the following year Mr. Clinton 
was again appointed, and with little interruption held the reins 
of the city government until the year 1815. His impartiality as 
a Judge, and his efficiency as a Magistrate, were unquestionable. 
It is impossible within our limits to attempt to enumerate the im- 
hoes measures bearing upon the prosperity of the city of New 

fork, which signalized Mr. Clinton’s administration of its gov- 
ernment. In the suppression of riots he was prompt and fear- 


less.+ 


* Mr. Ross, of Pennsylvania, introduced resolutions which authorized the President 
to call out 30,000 militia and to take immediate possession of New Orleans. Mr. 
Clinton opposed the resolutions as leading to war, and Mr. Morris, referring to his 
speech on that occasion, said, “1 will not pretend, like my honorable colleague, to de- 
scribe to you the waste, the ravages, and the horrors of war. I have not the same 
harmonious periods, nor the same musical tones; neither shall I boast of Christian 
charity, nor attempt to display that ingenuous glow of benevolence so decorous to the 
cheek of youth, which gave a vivid tint to every sentence he uttered, and was, if pos- 


sible, as impressive even as his eloquence.” 

+ Dr. Renwick relates, that on one occasion a mob had assembled in James 
Street and put to flight the police at the very time that the fourth regiment 
of Infantry was dismissed from parade, and the officers and men were returning 
homeward. They were met by Mr. Clinton, who requested some of them to 
form themselves into a platoon, with whom he marched to the scene of the riot, whilst 
the band that was near played a charge. The mob, alarmed by the suddenness of the 
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In 1805 he was elected to the Senate of the State, and occupied 
a seat in that body for several years of his mayoralty, and dis- 
charged the duties of both stations until the year 1811, when he 
was elected Lieutenant-Governor. During his legislative career 
he was the author and advocate of laws covering almost the 
entire range of State legislation.* “He introduced laws to 
prevent kic wt or the further introduction of slaves, and to 
punish those who should treat them inhumanly ; for the support 
of the quarantine establishments ; for the encouragement of mis- 
sionary societies ; for the improvement of the public police ; for 
the prevention and punishment of crime; for perfecting the 
militia system ; for promoting medical science, and for endowing 
seminaries of education.” He may be said to have been the 
father of the free school system in New York. When in 1804, 
John Murray Jr.and Thomas Eddy consulted Mr. Clinton upon the 
feasibility of a plan for introducing the Lancasterian method of 
teaching, he immediately drew up the programme of an association 
for the purpose of providing for the instruction of the poor children 
ofthecity. A charter was granted on the recommendation of Gov. 
Lewis, in the preamble of which is the name of Mr. Clinton as 
the applicant—but in the absence of further legislative aid at the 
time the institution was maintained by private contribution.+ 
Through the instrumentality of Mr. Clinton, the Legislature in 
February 1807 appropriated four thousand dollars to aid in the 
construction of buildings, and one thousand to promote the 
benevolent objects of the society. Subsequently further appro- 
priations were made, and in 1808 an act was passed altering the 
style of the corporation and denominating it “The Free School 
Society of New York,” and extending its power to all children 
who are the proper objects of gratuitous education. This was 
the beginning of free schools in the City of New York and led 
to large legislative grants, by which, and from other sources, a 
fund was accumulated securing the incalculable benefits of com- 
mon schools to the whole State. 

As a member of the Court of Errors Mr. Clinton distinguished 
himself on several occasions by his lucid expositions of the 
common law, and the power of his reasoning. ‘Some of his 
opinions,” says Chancellor Kent, “are models of judicial and 


attack, dispersed in all directions, and the city was saved from an outbreak that had 
already assumed a very formidable appearance. 

_For the aceuracy of this anecdote, the compiler of this sketch can vouch, who was 
himself at the time one of the officers of the fourth regiment alluded to. 

* See Campbell’s life of Clinton. 

+ The act of 1805 was denominated “ an act to incorporate the Society instituted in 
the City of New York, for the establishment of a free school for the education of 
poor children, who do not belong to, or are not provided for by any religious society.” 
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parliamentary eloquence, and they relate to important questions 
affecting constitutional rights and civil liberty.” 

In the year 1810, Mr. Clinton took the initiatory steps in the 
great enterprise of connecting the inland lakes by means of a 
canal, with the Atlantic Ocean. <A similar plan had been 
suggested long before. As early as 1786 there was a proposition 
for an inland navigation to Oswego. In 1791 Gov. George 
Clinton recommended internal improvements to the consideration 
of the Legislature, and the consequence was the incorporation of 
the Western Inland Lock Navigation Company.* In 1808 the 
first distinct proposition was made to the Legislature by Joshua 
Forman of Onondaga, for the survey of the most eligible and 
direct route for a canal from the tide waters of the Hudson 
River to Lake Erie. 

In 1807, Jesse Hawley, Esq., had advocated in a series of essays 
under the signature “ Iercules,” the plan of a canal from the Hud- 
son to the Western lakes. In 1810, in consequence of representa- 
tions from the Inland Lock Navigation Company and from other 
quarters, a proposition was made by Judge Platt and seconded 
by De Witt Clinton, for the appointment of a Board of Commis- 
sioners to examine the whole route from the Hudson to the lakes. 
dy the united efforts of these gentlemen and their friends, a reso- 
lution was passed, in which the names of Gouverneur Morris, 
De Witt Clinton, Stephen Van Rensselaer, Simeon De Witt, 
Peter B. Porter, William North, and Thomas Eddy were inserted 
as commissioners. 

The sum of $3000 was appropriated to defray expenses. 

In the month of July 1810 the Commissioners met at Albany, 
and made arrangements for proceeding on a tour of exploration. 
Messrs. Morris and Van Rensselaer went by land to Utica, the 
other commissioners agreed to go by water from Schenectady; 
and for this purpose boats were provided, and the necessary stores 
procured for the voyage. In five days they reached Utica; they 
then went to Oswego, and in twenty days arrived at Geneva, and 
proceeded thence to Niagara and Buffalo.t On their return the 
commissioners submitted to the Legislature an able report of their 


* In 1794, Gov. Clinton stated to the Legislature, that this Company had received 
from the Treasury £10,000 for the purpose of prosecuting its works. 

+ Mr. Clinton, referring to this legislative action, remarked, that “the very able 
report of Mr. Secretary Gallatin, and the excellent speech of Col. Porter on the facili- 
tation of the means of communication by canals and rail roads, had awakened the 
public attention, and excited the public solicitude to that all-important subject.” 

In the preamble to the resolutions appointing commissioners, it was stated that “the 
agricultural and commercial interests of the State, require that the inland navigation 
from Hudson’s River to Lake Ontario and Lake Erie be improved and completed on a 
scale commensurate to the great advantages derived from the accomplishment of that 
important object.” 
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proceedings and views, which was drawn up by Mr. Morris. 
A bill was subsequently passed for continuing the investigation, 
and Robert Fulton and Robert L. Livingston were added to the 
board; but the declaration of war at this juncture arrested for a 
time the farther action of the friends of the canal policy.* 

In 1811 Mr. Clinton was elected Lieutenant-Governor of the 
State and in the subsequent year was put in nomination for the 
Presidency by a convention composed of his immediate friends 
and by some gentlemen of the federal party who were opposed 
to the war measures of Mr. Madison. It was believed by many 
that Mr. Clinton was opposed to the war then existing between 
the United States and Great Britain, as he was said to have ex- 
pressed an opinion that the juncture was unfavorable and that 
the country was not sufliciently prepared for the commencement 
of hostilities. He seems however to have felt it his duty to sus- 
tain the government in the hour of danger, and therefore made 
an ofier of his personal services through Governor Tompkins, 
which was not accepted. Also, as chairman of a committee of 
the corporation, he made an able report on the defences of the 
city of New York, and the plan which he proposed was adopted 
and carried into effect. In the presidential canvass he was un- 
successful, receiving only 89 votes, while Mr. Madison received 
128. This event produced an unhappy influence upon his polit- 
ical fortunes. By permitting his name to be used at the time he 
severed himself from the great body of the democratic party, 
was consequently abandoned by many of his former political 
associates, and retired from office with only a few old and fast 
friends about him. In his retirement he devoted himself to lit- 





* In Campbell’s life of De Witt Clinton, is to be found the very interesting private 
Journal kept by Mr. Clinton, in which he has set down all the particulars of the visit 
of the commissioners to Western New York. 

Utica at that time had 300 houses anda population of 1,650 inhabitants. Rome hada 
post-office and four lawyers,—Oswego had 14 houses, 4 log-houses, 6 warehouses, 
5 stores, a post-oilice, custom-house, 3 physicians, and no church or lawyer. 
Geneva contained 100 houses, and had, with the surrounding country, been greatly 
benefited by Capt. Williamson, the agent of the Pulteney estate, who “had expended 
by ‘drafts on his employers, £600,000.” In Canandaigua there were 150 houses, an 
academy, court-house, 2 printing presses, and 11 lawyers. The commissioners 
here saw the carriage of the celebrated Jemima Wilkinson, or the Friend, who 
resided at Crooked Lake with thirty or forty followers, to whom she represented 
herself as Jesus Christ. At Niagara Falls they found a village where Judge Porter 
resided, consisting of a few houses, a rope-walk and two or three mills. Buffalo, which 
is now a great and flourishing city, was then a small village of thirty or forty houses, 
with a court-house built by the Holland Land Company—several stores and a post-office. 
It was a place of great resort for all persons travelling to the Western States. 
Batavia was a village of fifty houses and Ithaca of about the same number. Auburn 
had ninety houses, several manufactories, a court-house and an incorporated nga? 
of xa Sauans. Salina contained eighty houses, and was already celebrated for its salt 
woiks. 
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erary pursuits and to a preparation for the great work of internal 
improvement in which he had manifested so deep an interest. 
He was at this time closely connected with many literary, scien- 
tific and benevolent institutions, of several of which he was the 
founder. He was President of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of New York, of the Economical School Societies, « 
Regent of the University, a member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society, and of all the principal associations in this country 
and in Europe. Ile was one of the earliest and most efficient 
friends of the New York Historical Society,* and in December, 
1811, read before it his celebrated discourse on the Iroquois or 
Six Nations of Indians. 

One of Mr. Clinton’s friends has remarked that “in the great 
work of internal improvement he persevered through good report 
and through evil report with a steadiness of purpose that no ob- 
stacle could divert.” Hence we find him in the years 1815 and 
1816 in connection with Platt, Bayard, Eddy, Colden, Swartout 
and other distinguished citizens, renewing his efforts in behalf of 
inland navigation. A large meeting was held in the city of New 
York and a memorial to the Legislature, prepared by Mr. Clinton, 
was submitted and adopted. This able paper set forth with great 
clearness the practicability of the route, the cost, and the immense 
benefit which must result to the State and the nation. 

The result of this application was the passage of an act appoint- 
ing a new set of commissioners for the survey of the routes of the 
sroposed water communications, viz., Stephen Van Rensselaer, 

Je Witt Clinton, Samuel Young, Myron Holley, and Joseph EI- 
liot. These gentlemen having made the necessary examination 
presented their report in which they designated the proposed 
route, and estimated the cost of the Western Canal at six mil- 
lions. It is worthy of remark that the route thus proposed was 
followed without any material alteration throughout the whole 
line, and the actual expenditure upon the work of the Erie Canal 
very nearly coincided with the original estimate of the commis- 
sioners. On the 13th April, 1817, the bill was passed author- 
izing the commencement of the work; on the 4th July following 


* In 1814, Mr. Clinton prepared, at the re of the Society, a memorial to the 


Legislature for assistance, which was answered by a grant of $12,000. The memorial 
thus eloquently concludes: “ Let it not be said that the exigencies of the times and the 
pressure of foreign war render it inexpedient to apply the public bounty to this object. 
The state is rich in funds, rich in credit, and rich in resources,and she ought to be rich 
in liberality and public spirit. Genuine greatness never appears in a more resplendent 
light or ina more sublime attitude, than in that buoyancy of character which rises 
superior to danger end difficulty; in that magnanimity of soul which cultivates the 
arts and sciences amidst the horrors of war, and in that comprehension of mind which 
cherishes all the cardinal interests of a country, without being distracted or diverted 
by the most appalling considerations.” 
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the first ground was broken, and in 1819 the central portion was 
finished. 

In 1815, Mr. Clinton had been removed from the office of 
Mayor by his political opponents; but in 1817 his star was again 
in the ascendant, and he was seated in the gubernatorial chair. 
As canal commissioner and governor he saw that the works upon 
the canals were prosecuted with vigor and success. Ile was re- 
elected Governor in 1820, but in 1822, when a convention was 
called to frame a new constitution, John C. Yates was chosen to 
fill the office. The divisions which existed in the republican or 
democratic party at this time led to the removal of Mr. Clinton 
from the office of canal commissioner. Iis political aberrations 
in 1812, and his subsequent independent conduct, had not been 
forgotten by his political opponents; and as the friends of Gov. 
Tompkins they alleged that injustice was done to the latter 
by the adherents of Mr. Clinton, who was looked upon as the 
competitor of Tompkins, and hence they seized upon the oppor- 
tunity afforded them to retaliate. These opponents of Mr. Clinton 
were strong, and numbered amongst them some of the most able 
and eloquent party leaders of the day, such as Gen. Root, Mr. 
Van Buren, Mr. Butler, Mr. Tallmadge,* and others. But it 
seemed to have been admitted by them afterwards, that the 
removal of Mr. Clinton from the Canal Board was a mistaken 
policy, for as Mr. Butler truly remarked, “ it provoked a tempest 
of popular indignation, which in 1824 swept all before it.” He 
was re-elected Governor by a large majority. As senior commis- 
sioner he had put in the first spade at the breaking up of the 
ground when the operations upon the canals commenced in 1817, 
and now he was to preside as chief magistrate at the completion 
of the work. 

This great event occurred on the 26th of October, 1825, when 
the water of Lake Erie was admitted into the Great Western 
Canal. Cannon were fired along the whole line, and a flotilla of 
beats started from Buffalo, conveying the Governor and Com- 
missioners to Albany, and thence to New York, where the public 
authorities united with them in performing the ceremony of 
mingling the water of the great lakes with that of the ocean. 
In his message to the Legislature in 1826, Governor Clinton thus 
notices the completion of the Canals :— 

“In 1818 I had the pleasure to congratulate the Legislature 
on the auspicious commencement and successful progress of the 


* It is due to the three last-named gentlemen to state that on the occasion of Mr. 
Clinton’s death they cordially united in the public testimonials of respect to his mem- 
ory, and eulogized his great talents and his eminent services to the State of New York 
and the Union. 
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contemplated water communications between the great Western 
and Northern lakes and the Atlantic Ocean, and I now have the 
peculiar gratification to felicitate you on their completion. On 
the 26th of October last, the Western Canal was in a navigable 
state, and vessels passed from Lake Erie to the Atlantic Ocean. 
In about eight years, artificial communications, near 428 miles in 
length, have been opened to the Hudson River, from Lake Cham- 
plain by the Northern Canal; to Lake Ontario by the Oswego 
River and the Western Canal; and to Lake Erie and the other 
western lakes by the latter canal,—thus affording an extent of 
inland navigation unparalleled in the experience of mankind. 
The expense of these works and of some auxiliary, connected and 
incidental operations amounts to $9,130,373 80, exclusive of in- 
terest paid on loans.” 

In the year 1825, the anti-masonie excitement commenced in 
Western New York, occasioned by the abduction of Morgan, 
and in the end produced political results of momentous import- 
ance. But Mr. Clinton, thongh a mason, seems not to ol 
been affected by it, for in 1826 he was again elected chief magis- 
trate of the State, and retained that high position to the day of 
his death. 

We have omitted to mention that among the benevolent insti- 
tutions of the day, which attracted the attention of this great 
man, none seemed to have a deeper hold upon his feelings and 
regard than the American Bible Society. In May 1823 it cele- 
brated its seventh anniversary, at which time the Hon. John Jay 
was President, and the Vice Presidents were Gen. Matthew 
Clarkson, De Witt Clinton, and Richard Varick,—all of them men 
of mark, who have left the impress of their virtues and their 
talents upon the community. Mr. Jay was too old and infirm 
to attend the meeting, but sent a written address by the hands of 
the Rev. Dr. Milnor, now also no more, but long to be remem- 
bered for his talents and piety. Mr. Clinton delivered an ad- 
dress on the occasion, and introduced it by offering a resolution 
of thanks to the venerable and absent President, whom he thus 
beautifully noticed :—* After a life devoted to patriotism, illumi- 
nated by talents, and distinguished for independence and integri- 
ty, he has dedicated his setting sun to the diffusion of the light 
of the Gospel, and has given all the weight of his elevated char- 
acter to the support of an Institution, which embraces within its 
purview the highest interest of the human race.” 

Governor Clinton was the first Governor who recommended to 
the people of the State days of public thanksgiving ; a custom 
which has been happily continued. 

His appreciation of the obligations we owe to Divine Provi- 
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dence is manifest in his message to the Legislature in January 
1828, communicated only a few weeks before his death. After 
referring to the plenty that prevailed throughout the land, he 
continues thus :—** The cordial anxiety of Henry IV. of France, 
that every peasant in his kingdom might have a fowl in his pot ; 
and the benevolent prayer of a sovereign of Great Britain, that 
his poorest subjects might have education sufficient to read the 
Bible, were, at the times they were uttered, considered chimeras 
of the imagination. In this fortunate land ‘they are realized, so 
far as they apply, in the fullest latitude and to the utmost extent. 
These distinguis hed dispensations of Divine Providence ought 
indeed to fill our hearts with gratitude and our lives with devo- 
tion to the Author of every good and perfect gift.” 

The health of Governor Clinton had been declining for some 
time, and he was warned by his old and intimate ‘friend Dr. 
Hosack that the symptoms of his malady indicated a fatal termi- 
nation. To this, his only response was, that he was not afraid to 
die, and without any relaxation he continued to perform the du- 
ties of his station with his accustomed assiduity. On the 11th 
of February 1828 he died. He had given the usual attention to 
business that day at the executive chamber in the Capitol, and 
having returned home, whilst conversing with his sons in his 
study, he complained of a stricture in the breast and almost im- 
mediately expired. The suddenness of his death produced an 
intense feeling throughout the country. The public grief was 
sincere. All mourned the loss of a man whose noble qualities of 
head and heart had endeared him to so many, and whose great 
services and commanding talents had added lustre to his country 
and contributed so largely to her advancement in the improve- 
ments that dignify and enrich nations. Even his political adver- 
saries, forgetting for a time the collisions and strife of party, 
united in ‘the general expression of sorrow and respect. Mr. 
Van Buren, who had been a steady opponent, said of him—*the 
high order of his talents, the untiring zeal and great success with 
which those talents have ‘through a series of years been devoted 
to the prosecution of plans of great public utility, are known to 
all and duly appreciated. Allother considerations out of view, the 
single fact ‘that the greatest public improvement of the age in 
which we live was commenced under the guidance of his counsels 


and splendidly accomplished under his immediate : auspices, is of 


itself sufficient to fill the ambition of any man and to give glory 
to any name.” 

The admirers of Mr. C linton, and they were many, were lavish 
of their praises. At a meeting of the New York bar over which 


James Kent presided, Mr. Griflin, a distinguished lawyer, spoke of 
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him as one whom “nature and education had formed to be one 
of the master spirits of the age in which he lived. The 
Pericles of our commonwealth for near thirty years, he exercised, 
without stooping to the little arts of popularity, an intellectual 
dominion in his native State scarcely inferior to that of the illus- 
trious Athenian—a dominion as benignant as it was effective.” 

Gen. Andrew Jackson gave as a toast at a public dinner in 
Tennessee: “The memory of De Witt Clinton—The patriot, the 
philanthropist and the distinguished statesman; in his death 
New York has lost one of her most useful sons, and the nation 
one of its brightest ornaments.” 

Such are some of the tributes of respect that were paid to 
this distinguished man after his decease; and they prove that 
whatever were the alleged aberrations of his political career, they 
were forgotten by generous minds in consideration of his pre- 
eminent talents and invaluable public services. 

In person Mr. Clinton was tall and handsome, and exceedingly 
impressive and dignified in his manner. His reserve on some 
occasions amounted almost to hauteur, but with his intimate 
friends he was communicative and often sportive. At times 
stern and unyielding, he was also generous and forgiving. [lis 
great strength as a public man consisted in the fact that the 
efforts of his powerful intellect were always devoted to the im- 
provement and elevation of his country, and that whilst he loved 
power he used no low or unworthy means to attain it. Mr. 
Clinton was twice married and left several children—sons and 
daughters. Careless of wealth, he transmitted to his family no 
fortune but the fame of his great name and his claim upon the 
gratitude and generosity of fis countrymen. 

There was an effort made immediately after Mr. Clinton’s 
death to provide a liberal allowance for his family by legislative 
enactment. A Dill was introduced by Mr. Edgerton for this 
purpose and sustained by Mr. John C. Spencer, Mr. Livingston, 
Gen. Porter, Mr. B. F. Butler and Mr. Tallmadge, but opposed 
by Gen. Root and others successfully.* Afterwards in another 


* Mr. Butler and Mr. Tallmadge were the political opponents of Mr. Clinton ; but 
the former said, “The bill has been greeted with one united note of admiration and 
that principally because it emanated from a party opposed to Mr. Clinton. And now 
what does the gentleman (Gen. Root) call upon us todo? To disappoint the expec- 
tations we have excited—to renounce the honors we were about to win. Will you 
reject the orphan’s thanks, the orphan’s prayers—and for party too? I would not do 
it for all the parties that exist—not for the highest honors they could bestow.” Mr. 
Tallmadge said, “The obligations we are under to Mr. Clinton are elevated above all 
pecuniary consideration. They are the obligations of gratitude. Pass this bill and 
show that you appreciate the services of your great men—that all political asperities 
are hid in the grave that covers them.” 
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shape a proposition for a grant or donation was made which 
aipeded.* 

The case of this distinguished statesman reminds us of that of 
the celebrated William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, who after great 
and meritorious services had made himself obnoxious to the 
government. He died suddenly in 1778, soon after his cele- 
brated speech in favor of America, and left his family in 
embarrassed circumstances. The motion made in parliament to 
bury him at the public expense was opposed by a gentleman 
high in office: but soon after the prime minister came in, and 
when he observed the tone of the house and the strong disposition 
there existed to reward the great services of Chatham, as well 
from his own sense of justice as to indulge the general wish, ac- 
ceded to the motion and also proposed an annuity to the family. 
The consequence was that the parliament voted an annuity of 
£4,000, a Tibaiion of £20,000, and a monument to his memory. 
These allowances were advocated by Fox and Burke with great 
eloquence and feeling. But although the gentlemen who urged 
the grant to Mr. Clinton’s family exhibited like eloquence and 
feeling on the occasion, and Mr. Clinton’s services to New York 
were fully equal to those of Lord Chatham to Great Britain, the 
application on behalf of his orphan children met with very 
different success.t So large a provision could not be expected 
for such a purpose in this country, but the allowance made was 
not adequate to the wants of the family of Mr. Clinton, nor befit- 
ting the character and dignity of a great State; neither was any 
provisionmade for a monument to his memory. 8. 


* Shortly after the defeat of the bill which provided for the payment to the heirs of 
Mr. Clinton the sum to which he would have been entitled for pay as Canal Commis- 
sioner (but which in his life time he had declined receiving) ,a motion was made by 
Gen. Porter to reconsider, which prevailed, and a proviso was substituted granting to 
the children the sum of $10,000 in consideration of the father’s eminent services to 
the State. 

+ We should attribute the failure in this case rather to the exasperated spirit of 
party, than to the ingratitude of republics. In our country, in many instances, a 
generous provision has been made for eminent and meritorious public servants and 
their families. For example; the grants to the widows of Hamilton, Madison and 
Decatur; to the heirs of Fulton; an annuity to Gen. Steuben; an indemnity to the 
estate of Gen. Green to the amount of £8,600 ; a donation to the family of Col. Gibson ; 
and many others which might be mentioned. 
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RUFUS KING. 


(BY CHARLES KING, LL.D.) 


Tne name of Rurvs Krve is identified with the annals of his 
country for a period of more than forty years. 

Mr. King was a native of Maine, then forming a part of the 
State of Massachusetts, and was born at Scarborough, in 1755, of 
parents in easy circumstances. His father was “the third’ in 
descent from the first emigrant of the name, who settled in Boston 
about the year 1670, as the factor of an E nglish house. The son 
who succeeded him in the business, was the father of Richard 
King, who was born in 1718; and when grown to man’s estate, 
became a resident of Scarborough, where he continued to reside, 
and prosecuted business succes sfull y, until the period of his death 
in March, 1775. 

His wife was Sabilla Blagden, and the eldest son of the mar- 
riage was Rufus. 

At the age of twelve years, having received such elementary 
instruction as the town afforded, he was sent to a noted academy 
in Newburyport, of which that excellent teacher Samvet 
Moopy was master. The steady discipline and sound scholarship 


of the preceptor co-operated with fine natural faculties and great 
diligence on the part of the ues to render him a distinguished 


scholar. He remained at this school until he was prepared for 
college, and in August, 1773, he entered Harvard, being then in 
his eighteenth year. 

In 1775, he had the misfortune to lose his father, but as the 
family was left with considerable property, he was enabled to 
continue his college course, which closed in 1777, when he was 
graduated with unusual distinction for his general attainments, 
and especially for his proficiency in the classics and in oratorical 
powers. 

Immediately after leaving Cambridge, Mr. King returned to 
Newburyport and became a student ‘of law under Theophilus 
Parker, subsequently the eminent Chief Justice of Massachusetts. 

But the perils and excitements of the war, then waging for 
independence, appealed too strongly to the sympathies of ardent 
and patriotic youth, to permit Mr. King to pursue his studies 
without intermission. Accordingly in 1778, when Gen. Glover, 
with a regiment raised at and about Newburyport, joined the 
force under General Sullivan to besiege the British, who were in 
possession of Rhode Island, Mr. : abandoning his books and 
his law office, betook himself to the camp, and on the 16th Au- 
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gust, 1778, was appointed aide-de-camp to General Glover. The 
attempt of the American forces to reconquer Rhode Island failed, 
because of the necessity under which, in the midst of the opera- 
tions, Count D’Estaing found himself, to withdraw the French 
fleet to another destination. The British thereby became masters 
of the surrounding waters, and effectually put a stop to the siege. 

The American troops retired, however, without loss or moles- 
tation, and at the close of that service Mr. King returned to 
his studies, which he diligently prosecuted thencetorth, and was 
duly admitted to the bar in 1780. 

He immediately entered upon the practice of his profession, 
and was soon remarked for his accuracy, his promptness, and 
especially for uncommon power as a speaker. 

Peace was made in 1783, and in that year Rufus King was re- 
turned to the General Court of Massachusetts as one of the dele- 
gates from Newburyport, and this choice was repeated several 
years afterwards. In 1784 he was unanimously chosen by the 
General Court one of the delegates of the State of Massachusetts 
to the Continental Congress, in which body he took his seat on 
the, 6th December, 1784. He continued by successive annual 
elections a member of the Continental Congress, until it was 
superseded by the adoption of the Federal Constitution. The 
journals bear witness to the fidelity and the punctuality, then 
less attended to than now, with which Mr. King discharged 
his duty as a delegate in Congress, and to the prominent part 
which, young as he was, he took in the deliberations and debates 
of that 3 

It was Ninenterable act of his early political life, with which 
its whole long subsequent course was in perfect keeping, that 
on 16th March, 1785, he introduced the proviso of freedom, 
which was subsequently embodied in the ordinance of 1787. The 
proviso moved by Mr. K. is in these words :—‘“ That there shall 
“be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in any of the 
“ States described in the resolves of Congress, 28th April, 1784,. 
“ fresolves concerning the North-western Territory,] otherwise 
“than in the punishment of crimes whereof the party shall have 
“been personally guilty, and that this regulation shall be an 
“article of compact and remain a fundamental principle of the 
“ Constitution between the thirteen original States and the States 
“ deseribed in the said resolves of April, 1784.” Of twelve: 
States present, when this proviso was introduced, eight voted for 
committing it, and it was accordingly committed. 

This is the first proposition ever made in Congress for the im-. 
mediate prohibition of slavery. Mr. Jefferson had, indeed, im 
1783, introduced a proviso that, from and after the year 1800, 
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slavery and involuntary servitude should be prohibited in the 
North-western States; but that contemplated the establishment 
of slavery in that region and its existence there until the limited 
time. Thus modified, in its efficiency and prospective prohibition 
of slavery it fell far short of that proposed by Mr. King, which 
was subsequently embodied almost verbatim by his colleague, 
Nathan Dane, in the ordinance of 1787, and became and still 
exists as the law of the land. 

In 1787, Rufus King was selected by Massachusetts as one of 
her delegates to the convention which framed the Constitution of 
the United States. He was constant in his attendance on its la- 
bors, shared largely in the work of discussing and forming that 
great instrument, and when the convention had finished its task, 
and it was referred to the States to determine whether they 
would accept or reject it, Mr. King was sent by his old con- 
stituents of Newburyport as one of their representatives to the 
Convention of Massachusetts which was to determine for that 
State whether to ratify or not. 

In this Convention the part of Mr. King was necessarily highly 
responsible, for he alone of the Massachusetts delegates to the 
Federal Convention was a member of the State Convention, and 
on him therefore devolved very often the defence and more often 
the explanation of the various provisions of the new Constitution. 

It was, after long and ardent opposition, ratified by the State 
Convention. 

While Congress was sitting in New York, Mr. King, in 1786, 
had married Mary, only daughter of John Alsop, a retired mer- 
chant of that city, who had been conspicuous in the period of the 
revolutionary struggles on the side of his country, who had fre- 
quently represented the city in the Legislature, and was one of 
its delegates, with John Jay and R. R. Livingston, to the Conti- 
nental Conguetd of 1776, which declared Independence. 

The age of Mr. Alsop and the unwillingness either to be sep- 
arated from his only child, or, at such an advanced period of his 
life, to change his own residence, probably induced Mr. King, 
after the Constitution of the United States was adopted, to become 
permanently a resident of New York. 

He was received by its citizens, to whom his services in Con- 

ess for several terms had made him in some degree known, 
with flattering welcome, and in the first year of his residence 
was chosen one of the members of Assembly from the city. At 
the hands of the Legislature of the State a yet more gratifying 
mark of distinction awaited him, for, in July, 1789, he was 


chosen the first Senator under the Constitution of the United 
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States, from the State of New York, having Gen. Schuyler for 
his colleague.* 

His career as Senator, which then began, and which, with in- 
tervals between the terms of service, extended through twenty- 
three years of his life, was one for which his acquirements, 
his studies, his habits of thought, and his talents as a speaker, 
eminently qualified him. 


* The following isa list of the Senators who have represented the State of New 
York in the Congress of the United States : 


Date of Expiration 
Appointment. Senators. Remarks. of term. 
July 15, 1789,, | Philip Schuyler, _— March, 1791 
July 16, 1789 Rufus King, _ March, 1795 
Jan. 19, 1791...-Aaron Burr, _ March, 1797 
Jan. 27, 1795....Rufus King, Resigned, May 23, 1796 
Nov. 9, 1795...-John Lawrance, Resigned, Nov. 5, 1800 
Jan. 24, 1797....Philip Schuyler, Resigned, Jan. 1798 
Jan. 11, 1798....J. Sloss Hobart, Resigned, April 6, 1798 
May 21, 1798....William North, } PY," } Suly 16, 1798 


Aug. 
April 3, 1800....Gouverneur Morris, 
Nov. 6, 1800...-Jno. Armstrong, _ March, 1801 
Jan. 27, 1801....Jno. Armstrong, Resigned, Feb. 1802 
Feb. 11, 1802....De Witt Clinton, Resigned, Nov. 4, 1803 
Feb. 1, 1803....Theodorus Bailey, Resigned, Jan. 16, 1804 


17, 1798...-James Watson, Resigned, = Mar. 19, 1800 
— March, 1803 


By Gov. 
Dec. 7, 1803....Jno. Armstrong, George Feb. 23, 1804 

Clinton 
Feb. 4, 1804 eee -Jno. Smith, ae a March, 1807 
Feb. 4, 1804....Jno, Armstrong, — Mar. 27, 1804 
Nov. 9, 1804....S8. L. Mitchell, —- March, 1809 
Feb. 3, 1807....John Smith, — March, 1813 
Feb. 7, 1809....Obadiah German, — March, 1815 
Feb. 2, 1813....Rufus King, _ March, 1819 
Feb. 7, 1815....Nathan Sanford, -- March, 1821 
Jan. 8, 1820....Rufus King, — March, 1825 
Feb. 6, 1821....M. Van Buren, — March, 1827 
Jan. 14, 1826....Nathan Sanford, _ March, 1831 
Feb. 6, 1827....M. Van Buren, Resigned, Jan. 1829 
Jan. 15, 1829....Chas. E. Dudley, a March, 1833 


Feb. 1, 1831....Wm. L, earey, Resigned, Jan. 1833 
Jan. 4, 1833....Silas Wright, Jr. _ March, 1827 


Feb. 5, 1833....N. P. Tallmadge, — March, 1839 
Feb. 7. 1837....Silas Wright, Jr., — March, 1843 
Jan. 14, 1840....N. P. Tallmadge, — Nov. 21, 1844 
Feb. 7, 1843....Silas Wright, Jr., ~e Nov. 26, 1844 
Dec. 9, 1844....H. A. Foster, 1 Boon, Jan. 27, 1845 

Do. ...-D. 8. Dickinson, do. Jan. 27, 1845 
Jan. 18, 1845....John A. Dix, a March, 1849 
Jan. 18, 1845....D. 8. Dickinson a March, 1851 
Feb. 7, 1849....Wm. H. Seward, a ' March, 1855 

P . t 
..+.Hamilton Fish, Orne) 


—— (Ed. Reg.) 
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He was the associate and trusted friend of Washington, 
Hamilton, Schuyler, Jay, the Adamses, Pickering, Wolcott, 
Ames, Cabot. He was, it need hardly be added, a federalist, 
steadfast to the end, yet never ultra in his party predilections, 
looking always first and caring always most for country, let who 
might, be its rulers. 

he high character which Mr. King established for himself in 
the Senate, pointed him out to Washington, in 1796, as a fit suc- 
cessor to Major Thomas Pinckney, of South Carolina, at the 
Court of Englund, whence that gentleman wished to return, and 
seueddipaitie Sil. King was appointed, and in July, 1796, em- 
barked for England. 

There he remained as Minister of the United States during the 
remainder of Gen. Washington’s second term, the whole of that 
of John Adams, and was recommissioned by Mr. Jefferson, after 
his accession to the Presidency in 1801. 

Having at that juncture an important negotiation on his hands, 
Mr. King remained until he had successfully closed it, and then 
asked to be recalled, and was permitted to return home in 1803, 
after an absence from his country, in the public service, of seven 
years. 

Perhaps no more stirring or interesting period, even amid the 
eminently stirring events which closed the last and commenced 
the present century, could be pointed out, than that during which 
Mr. King was minister in London. 

That he acquitted himself well, ably and honorably, is attested 
by the recorded approval of all the three administrations under 
which he served, and by the results of his negotiations. 

He was not less trusted by his own government than confided 
in by the government to which he was accredited, for his frank 
yet courteous deportment, his uprightness, and his wise modera- 
tion. Perhaps no foreign minister ever rendered himself more 
acceptable to the court to which he was sent, as no one ever 
more faithfully served his own country and government. 

On Mr. King’s return in 1803, he found the country divided 
into violent parties. The members of the federal party, of which 
he was one, were almost entirely excluded from office, and mere 
personal qualifications were not deemed sufficient to procure a 
station under the general government. 

Mr. King had been so long abroad, and had, while abroad, 
been so wholly devoted to the interests of the country, as a whole, 
and not of any party, that he could not witness without pain the 
bitter feuds which he found raging at home, and therefore, after 
a short residence in the city of New York, he purchased an estate 
at Jamaica, L. I., and thither he retired ; content with his books 
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and his farm, not unmindful of, much less indifferent to, public 
affairs, and the honor and welfare of his country, holding himself 
at the call of that country whenever his services might be deemed 
useful, but estimating his own peace and worth too justly to thrust 
himself into the arena to court public favor. 

Mr. King was thus pursuing the even tenor of his way when the 
war of 1812 was declared. He had anticipated it in some degree 
and sought earnestly by correspondence either to warn against 
it, or to urge that the actual declaration should be postponed till 
the country could be placed in some better attitude both of offence 
and defence. A war following immediately after a long embargo, 
succeeded by a non-intercourse act, which had left the land, from 
Maine to Louisiana, destitute of the ordinary supplies of manu- 
factured articles of all sorts, for which we then depended almost 
wholly on Europe; such a war seemed to him most rash, and 
so he pronounced it. But when it was begun, and when the 
conduct of the enemy was such as to show his utter disregard of 
the rules of civilized warfare, Mr. King at once ste yped forward 
and with voice and purse and influence gave himself to the sup- 
ee of the administration in its efforts to defend the flag and 

onor and rights of the nation. He changed no opinion of the 
rashness or inexpediency of the war—he gained by nearer insight 
when elected to the Senate of the United States, as he was in 
1813, no higher estimate of the capacity of the existing adminis- 
tration to carry on the war, yet all the more,as he said, because of 
their feebleness and insufficiency, he felt it to be an obligation for 
all good citizens to throw the whole weight and influence which 
they might possess into the scale of the country. 

In the Senate he voted, often against his own political friends 
even, for money when called for by the administration. Onthem, 
said he, is the responsibility, and it cannot be adequately met, if 
the Congress refuse the aid which the President declares needful. 
Every call within the constitutional limit, Mr. King supported, 
but the measure of a universal conscription for recruiting the 
armies, which was seriously proposed, and some other at least 
questionable measures, he resisted. 

On the return of peace, difficulties hardly inferior to those of 
war, had to be met and overcome. On all occasions Mr. King 
was active and explicit in his course, for it was a principle in- 
flexibly adhered to by him through his long public life, neither to 
neglect nor to evade any duty or responsibility imposed upon him. 
The state of the currency was one of the chiefest pee 3 earliest 
topics of discussion. As a consequence of the war all the banks 
of the country except those of Massachusetts had suspended 
specie payments, and therefore, although paper money circulated 
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freely, it had been unduly increased in amount by the with- 
drawal of the only efficient check on excessive issues—a redemp- 
tion in specie—and was necessarily at a discount, greater or 
smaller, according to the circumstances of each case, when com- 
pared with coin. Mr. King was strenuous for all proper 
measures to compel a general resumption of specie payments, 
although he opposed the project of a bank of the United States, 
introduced by the Secretary of the Treasury, as an administra- 
tion measure, Mr. Madison being President, mainly because of 
the undue control which the project reserved to the federal gov- 
ernment over the operations of the bank. To a bank organized 
on sound principles and depending for its success on regular 
business, and controlled by business men and not politicians, 
Mr. King not only did not object, but he considered such a bank 
as eminently useful and conducive to the prompt return to specie 
payments. A bank of the United States, nevertheless, was in- 
corporated without the general restrictions aimed at by Mr. King. 
Another subject of Mr. K.’s care was the management of the 
ublic lands. The system of selling these lands on credit had 
ong prevailed, and as a necessary result a large body of debtors 
to the United States was created, who, by their numbers and com- 
mon interest, exercised such a control over the legislation of 
Congress, that from year to year acts were passed “gam the 
interest or postponing the payment of the principal of these debts. 
The certain evils, discontents and ultimate loss from a_per- 
severance in this mode of management, impressed Gadethvn 
strongly on his mind, and he applied himself therefore to 
effect a change, and succeeded in doing so, by causing the cre- 
dit system to be entirely abolished—reducing the cash price of 
the public lands, and stipulating a large sacrifice of the indebted- 
ness already incurred by settlers, on condition of prompt pay- 
ment of the remaining balance. From this most important act 
of legislation may be said to date the real independence and 
ignal prosperity of the Western country. 

e adjustment of the war tariff to a standard which without 
crippling commerce would yet serve to protect the infant manu- 
factures that sprang up during the war; the reduction of the 
army and navy to a peace establishment which should be just 
at once to the gallant men, who, in both arms, had maintained 
the rights and exalted the renown of the nation, without violating 
the natural distrust of fleets and armies, which is the instinct— 
or the wise economy which is the safety of a Republic; together 
with the claim asserted through long years, with marked ability 
and knowledge, by Mr. King, of our right to trade with the 
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British West India islands ; were among the subjects in which he 
took a leading part. 

In 1819, Mr. King’s senatorial term expired. His name was pre- 
sented for re-election but failed of success, and no election was had. 
In 1820, although, as in the preceding year, the majority in the 
Legislature was of adverse politics to his own, Mr. King was re- 
turned to the Senate. The great controversy concerning the ad- 
mission of Missouri was then at its height, and Mr. King’s well- 
known sentiments in opposition to the extension of slavery, 
contributed probably to his re-election, since both Houses of the 
Legislature with almost unanimous voice passed resolutions in- 
structing their Senators to oppose the admission of Missouri, 
unless slavery were prohibited therein. Mr. King faithfully obey- 
ed these instructions and made a firm though unavailing stand 
in defence of free soil, and in obedience to the voice of his con- 
science and of his State. The elaborate yet calm examination 
into which he entered of the whole argument, exhausted the sub- 
ject, and his published speeches have been the armory whence 
most of the logic and of the facts of recent discussions have been 
borrowed. 

Mr. King’s course in the Senate was one of lofty patriotism, 
looking at every question as he conceived it would affect 
the whole people, and conceding to party only what party might 
honestly claim, and never postponing country to it. He ex- 
ercised a large influence upon the deliberations and decisions 
of that body. Yielding to the administration a liberal support 
whenever he approved their recommendations or measures, he 
yet maintained his personal independence and party preference 
without any wavering. During the sharp discussion in the 
Senate, and throughout the nation indeed, concerning General 
Jackson’s acts in Florida, Mr. King had measurably sustained, and 
as far as could be done, vindicated the course of that remarkable 
man; yet, when the canvass for the Presidency in 1824 took 
place, he was openly and earnestly the advocate of John Q. 
Adams. 

Previous thereto, and while holding his seat as a Senator, Mr. 
King was elected a delegate for Queens, the county of his resi- 
dence, to the State Convention of New York, assembled to con- 
sider of amendments to the Constitution. In that conven- 
tion Mr. King took an active part, and bringing to it the 
light of much experience and much wisdom, he was always lis- 
tened to with satisfaction, and generally with conviction. <Al- 
though entirely conservative in his views, he manifested mo 
distrust of the popular element, which asserted the predominance 
in this convention ; on the contrary, he went thoroughly with 
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many of the popular reforms. One provision he specially insisted 
upon, and every succeeding year adds to its value, and testifies 
to the sagacity which devised it. It was that which declared 
that the canals of the State should never be alienated by it, nor 
cease to belong to it, and that the tolls should not be reduced 
below a prescribed minimum until the debt was paid. 

To return to the Senate. With the election a installation of 
Mr. John Q. Adams in March, 1825, Mr. King’s term of service 
in the Senate expired. A few days before this, viz., on 26th 
February, be laid on the table of the Senate, expressly stating 
that it was not offered for present discussion, but for future con- 
sideration, the following resolution : 

“ Resolved by the Sei.ate of the-United States, That as soon as 
the portion of the existing funded debt of the United States for the 
payment of which the public land of the United States is pledged, 
shall have been paid off then and thenceforth the whole of the pub- 
lic land of the United States, with the net products of all further 
sales thereof, shall constitute and form a fund which is hereby ap- 
propriated, and the faith of the United States is pledged that the 
said fund shall be inviolably applied, to aid the emancipation of 
such slaves within any of the United States, and to aid the re- 
moval of such slaves, and the removal of such free persons of 
color in any of the said States, as by the laws of the States re- 
spectively may be allowed to be emancipated or removed to any 
territory or country without the limits of the United States.” 

Mr. King had announced that he would not again be a candi- 
date for re-election, and that his public career was about to end. 
There could therefore be no motive for this, in some sort testa- 
mentary proposal, but that of the general good. His public life 
had commenced in 1785, with a resolution prohibiting slavery in 
the region west of the Ohio. It closed in 1825, after forty years 
observation and experience of the dangers to be apprehended 
from the slavery question, and of its increasing preponderance in 
the councils of the nation, with a resolution, at once far-seeing, 
and on the part of the free States most liberal, to devote thence- 
forth the whole public domain, and all that it would bring, to the 
gradual extinction of slavery, with the permission, be it aime 
and not by any assertion or exercise of federal authority, but 
with the permission and concurrence of the States within which 
slavery existed. 

Mr. King returned to his home at Jamaica, and as he hoped 
and desinak to the repose which his age and long services had 
fully earned. But the President, before Mr. King left Washing- 

ton, tendered to him the appointment of Minister to England, 
which was declined. Yet the President would not be denied, and 
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earnestly renewed to Mr. King the offer, begging him not to de- 
cide at once, but to take the subject into consideration, and after 
reaching home to make up his mind, and communicate his de- 
cision. Unwilling even to seem to avoid any claim which his 
country made upon him, and yet most unwilling at the age of 70 
to recross the seas, and enter anew upon a field, where, in the 
brilliant prime of his life, he had done good service, and left 
most favorable memories, his mind was long held in suspense ; 
his family were unanimous in dissuading him from the mission, 
for his health, hitherto during a long career singularly robust, 
was giving way ; but in this very fact was found the decisive con- 
sideration for acceptance, for his physicians upon being consulted, 
were of opinion that a sea-voyage and change of climate would 
restore his strength, and that he might yet efficiently serve his 
country. He accordingly accepted, on condition however that 
his eldest son, John A. King, should be appointed a Secretary of 
Legation, in order that he might not be without some of his 
family, an indulgence not unreasonable under the circumstances. 
Although another gentleman had been previously nominated to, 
and confirmed by the Senate for that post, the President and the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Clay, at once consented to Mr. King’s 
wish, and appointed Mr. J. A. King his Secretary of Legation.* 
Unhappily the anticipations of the physicians as to the good 
effects of a sea voyage were not realized; on the contrary Mr. 
King suffered much at sea, and landed at Liverpool greatly 
enfeebled. Still unwilling to relinquish the trust confided to 
him, he went to his post at London, but neither care nor 
skill availed—his malady increased, and after some months he 
asked and obtained leave to resign, and returned home—to die. 
Leaving his son as Chargé d’ Affaires in London, Mr. 
King returned to New York in August 1826, much emacia- 
ted and enfeebled—and after lingering in hopeless but happily 
not painful sickness, he died, in the city of New York, on 23d 
April, 1827, in his 73d year, and was buried at Jamaica, L. I. 
The record thus hastily traced of the career of Rufus King 
ro him only as a public man. It remains to say that in all 
1is relations as a husband, a parent, a friend, a neighbor and a 
citizen, he was exemplary; of unsullied integrity in public and in 
private life—lofty in his bearing, yet of most courteous and 


* Mr. King had five sons :—John Alsop King, who was Secretary of Legation, and 
afterwards a Member of the State Legislature and Congress ; Charles King, now Pre- 
sident of Columbia College, and in 1812 a member of the Legislature; James Gore 
King, a wealthy merchant of New York, and lately member of Congress from New 
Jersey ; Edward King, a distinguished lawyer, and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
oe of Ohio; and Dr. Frederick King. The two last named are dead.—{Ep. 
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refined manners, of great natural capacity, enlarged and 
improved by continuous, comprehensive and well directed study, 
not disdaining 5 open $ yet prizing far above it, his own self- 
approval—Mr. King went through a long political career, embrac- 
ing as stormy a period as any known in our annals, honored and 
confided in alike by friends and opponents, without betraying a 
principle, or violating a trust, or taking office for himself or any 
one connected with him, (save in the ease above referred to, of 
the Secretary of Legation.) His life closed as it had been con- 
ducted in firm reliance upon the merits and intercession of the 
Savior, and upon that gospel which is the only sure foundation 
of personal character and political morality. 


(For the Register.) 
GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER. 


A brief account of this distinguished patriot,{who was the col 
league of Rufus King in the first Congress, will not be inappro- 
priate in this place. 

General Schuyler was born in Albany, N. Y., in 1733, and 
belonged to a family originally from Holland. At an early age 
he began to display his active mind and military spirit. He 
was captain in the British colonial forces in 1755, and served in 
several of the northern expeditions. From 1768 to 1775 he co- 
operated with George Clinton, General Woodhull, and other 
patriots in the House of Assembly, in the struggle for the rights 
of the colonies against the British government. As a military 
man, he then bore the title of Colonel Schuyler. In 1775 he 
was one of the delegates chosen by the Provincial Congress, to 
represent New York in the Continental Congress. e find 
General Washington and Schuyler associated in the committee 
appointed to prepare rules and regulations for the government 
of the army. On the 19th of June, 1775, Schuyler was — 
ed by Congress the third Major-General in the continental army. 
His great and important services at Saratoga, and other battle 
fields of the revolution, as well as his personal sacrifices and de- 
votion to the cause of the country, on all occasions during the 
contest, in council as well as in the field, are too well known to 
require a notice from us. Chancellor Kent says of him: ‘Take 
him for all in all, he was one of the wisest and most efficient 
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1851.] Philip Schuyler. 347 
men, both in military and civil life, that the State or nation has 
produced.” 


General Schuyler was elected to the Continental Congress in 
1779, and was re-elected in each of the three following years. 
In November, 1779, Congress appointed him to confer with Gen- 
eral Washington on the state of the Southern department. In 
1781 he was elected to the Senate of his native State, and was 
a member of that body when chosen United States Senator. 

The first Congress of the United States under the Constitution 
met in the city of New York in April, 1789. New York, North 
Carolina, and Rhode Island, were not at first represented in that 
Congress, nor did they vote for Presidential Electors at the first 
election—the Legislature of New York not having passed the 
requisite laws, and the other two States not having adopted the 
Constitution. North Carolina finally came into the Union, No- 
vember 21, 1789, and Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. The Legis- 
lature of New York, of 1788, although failing to provide for the 
choice of Senators and Presidential electors, passed an act divid- 
ing the State into six districts, for the election by the people of 
the six members of the House of Representatives, to which the 
State was then entitled. Under this law, in March, 1789, John 
Lawrance of New York city, Egbert Benson of Duchess, Wil- 
liam Floyd of Long Island, John Hathorn of Ulster, Peter Syl- 
vester of Columbia, and Jeremiah Van Rensselaer of Albany, 
were elected the first members of Congress from this State, 
under the present Constitution, and took their seats in the House 
in April and May, 1789. 

The annual election in the State of New York, in April, 1789, 
was contested with much earnestness by the federalists and anti- 
federalists, the former friendly and the latter opposed to the United 
States Constitution, which had then just been adopted and gone 
into operation. It had received the sanction of the State Con- 
vention which met at Poughkeepsie in June, after a long and 
protracted discussion, on the 26th of July, 1788, by a vote of 30 
to 27. There was a majority of anti-federalists in the conven- 
tion ; but a few of them voted with the federalists, and others 
absented themselves on the final vote, so as to secure the ratifi- 
cation of the constitution by the State. The State election refer- 
red to, in April, 1789, terminated generally in favor of the fed- 
eralists, although Governor George Clinton, (anti-federalist,) was 
re-elected by a majority of 429 votes. On the 6th of June he 
called the Legislature together, by proclamation, to meet at 
Albany on the 6th of July following. In his opening speech, 
he stated that he had called the extra session to give the Legis- 
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lature, at an early day, again an opportunity to elect United 
States Senators. 

A bill, passed by the two houses on the 21st July, providing 
for the choice of Senators by concurrent resolution, having been 
rejected, as we have stated, by the Council of Revision, the 
Legislature finally made choice of two distinguished Federalists, 
viz: General Philip Schuyler, and Hon. Rufus King, by concur- 
rent resolution, to represent the State in the Senate of the United 
States, that body being in session in the city of New York. Mr. 
King took his seat on the 25th, and General Schuyler on the 27th 
of July, 1789. The longest term was drawn by Mr. King. 

When in 1791, General Schuyler was again a candidate for 
the office of United States Senator, Colonel Aaron Burr was his 
peer The rival candidates were entirely dissimilar in their 
character and manners. Burr was then a man of fascinating 
address,—eloquent and able. The manners of General Schuy- 
ler had been formed in the camp, and had to some persons 
the appearance of austerity. He was also an ardent partisan of 
the federal school, and was supposed to be influenced in no in- 
considerable degree by his son-in-law, General Hamilton. The 

olitical connections of Colonel Burr were with the anti-federal- 
ists. On the 18th of January, 1791, the motion in the New 
York Legislature to insert the name of Philip Schuyler as United 
States Senator, was rejected by a vote of 32 to 27; and the 
blank was filled with the name of Aaron Burr by a like vote in 
his favor.* 

In 1792, being again in the State Senate, General Schuyler 
was active in the promotion of inland navigation, by the early 
establishment of companies for that purpose, in which he took 
a prominent part and interest. He also formed a plan for the 
improvement of the revenues of the State; in 1797 his plan was 
adopted, and to that we owe the institution of the office of 
Comptroller. 

The term of Colonel Burr expiring in March, 1797, the Legis- 
lature proceeded to elect a successor, on the 24th of January, 
1797. General Schuyler, who had been defeated by Burr six 


* Colonel Burr took his seat in the Senate of the United States at the first session 
of the second Congress, in October, 1798. He was a constant attendant, and a zealous 
political intriguer. In 1797 he was elected a member of the Assembly of New York, 
with De Witt Clinton, and John Swartout. He then obtained the charter of the Man- 
hattan company with concealed banking powers. In 1800 he was placed on the Pres- 
idential ticket with Thomas Jefferson and elected Vice President. After the expira- 
tion of his term, he engaged in the celebrated Western expedition—was arrested, tried 
and acquitted. Then followed his duel with General Hamilton, who was unfortunate- 
ly killed. After this duel he never enjoyed the respect or favor of the public. He 
died at Staten Island in 1836 at the advanced age of eighty —[Ep. Recisrer. 
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years before, as we have stated, was now honored by an election 
as his successor, and by a vote nearly unanimous, as follows :— 
in the Senate, 35 Senators being present, Philip Schuyler was 
nominated by general consent, and in the Assembly he re- 
ceived 85 votes, equal to the whole number of members pres- 
ent, except one vote, which was given to his friend, James Kent. 
This election was very gratifying to General Schuyler, particu- 
larly as he knew that many democrats had voted for iim; and 
on retiring from the State Senate, of which he was then a mem- 
ber, he took leave of the legislative body in an address liberal, 
conciliatory, and affecting in its style, and it was ordered to be 
inserted in the journals. But the infirmities of age prevented 
him from again taking his seat in the United States Senate, 
although he was anxious to do so. At the next session of the 
Legislature, therefore, he sent in his resignation, and retired to 
rivate life. 

“The life of this great man,” says Chancellor Kent, “ was 
drawing to a close. From 1799 to his death, in the autumn of 
1804, I was in habits of constant and daily intimacy with him. 
: His spirits were cheerful, his conversation most eminently in- 
: structive, manners gentle and courteous, and his whole deport- 
‘ ment tempered with grace and dignity. His faculties seemed to 
é retain their unimpaired vigor and untiring activity. He was 
sobered by age, chastened by affliction, broken by disease ; and 
: yet nothing could surpass the interest excited by the mild radi- 
ance of the evening of his days.” 

























THE VALLEY OF MEXICO AND THE MARCH OF THE 
AMERICAN ARMY.* 


(BY LIEUT. M. L. SMITH.) 






This remarkable interior basin, as is generally known, is abso- 
lutely closed on every side by a mountain barrier, varying in 
height at different points, from two hundred to over ten thousand 
feet above its bottom. Its appearance in descending into it is 
remarkable, presenting almost every variety of scenery, and that, 
too, of unsurpassed beauty and interest. First to attract notice 
are the six lakes—Chalco, Xochimilco, Tezuco, San Christobal, 








* We have, in this rapid sketch by an officer of the Topographical Engineers, a very 
graphic account of the beautiful valley of Mexico, and of the route pursued by the 
American army under Gen. Scott, until it arrived at the gates of the Capital. 
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Xaltocan, and Zumpango—stretching across the valley in an 
almost continuous line from south to north, their shores bordered 
by extensive fields spread out on a nearly perfect level, reaching 
back to the mountains, and under the highest state of cultivation. 
These lakes are fresh, or may be called so, with the exception of 
Tezeuco, (which, by distinction, is called the Salt lake,) and are 
respectively spread over a surface of about 39, 29, 96, 6, 21, and 
8 square miles, occupying about one fifth of the valley proper. 
Fine populous towns, independent of the city of Mexico, are 
located in different parts, each surrounded by neat and smiling 
villages, whose inhabitants, although poor, are nevertheless tem- 
perate, laborious and industrious. Ten old, extinct voleanoes, 
distinctly presenting their craters, rear their conical shapes in 
the southern part of the valley; and it needs but a casual obser- 
vation to impress the opinion that the entire basin was at one 
time in a state of the most intense ignition. 

Now, their sides are seen covered with luxuriant crops—the 
volcanoes resembling huge artificial mounds, whose slopes are 
smoothed and cultivated with the utmost precision and care. In 
a particular instance, after ascending to the jagged circular 
crest of one whose top had fallen in, on looking down into it you 
perceive, some one hundred feet below, two beautiful fields of 
twelve or fifteen acres each, and separated by a low wall of lava, 
the existence of which could not have been suspected. Glancing 
over the range of mountains which limit the valley, to the south 
is seen Ajusco, its scarred and blackened peak elevated more 
than 11,000 feet above the sea, speaking plainly to every beholder 
of the internal heat to which it was once a vent; to the east and 
southeast are seen Iztaccihuatl and Popocateptl, the latter even 
now silently emitting a column of smoke, both with a perpetual 
covering of snow, towering in impressive grandeur far above the 

dlains below, glittering in the rays of the sun, their outlines and 

inequalities so distinctly and sharply defined as to make them 
seem almost within reach; yet looking so cold, while everything 
else seems scorching under that tropical sun, that one turns 
towards them involuntarily, again ant again, to see if he is not 
laboring under some optical illusion. The basin is of a general 
circular form, the diameter of the edge or crust of the rim being 
about fifty miles. 

The quantity of arable land in the valley may be estimated at 
about 830 square miles, and most of this is under a very high state 
of cultivation. The principal productions are corn, barley, and 
wheat, although almost any known vegetable is grown there. 
The soil is unusually rich, and where the inhabitants can resort 
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to artificial irrigation, extremely productive. Horses, cattle and 
sheep are numerous. 

The lakes of the valley seem to have remained very nearly of 
the same extent as at the time of the conquest, with the excep- 
tion of Tezeuco, which has receded some two miles; the land 
formerly covered gradually becoming fertile, under the freshen- 
ing influence of rains. 

e recession is doubtless due to two causes: first, that one of 
the largest rivers of the valley, the Guatitlan, has been turned 
from its course and made to flow along an artificial cut through 
the mountains bordering the basin to the northwest, into the 
Tula river, which empties into the Gulf of Tampico; secondly, 
to the actual decrease of the various streams emptying into ‘it, 
caused by the clearing up of the mountain sides. 

Chalco is the deepest of these lakes, averaging from four to five 
feet ; Tezeuco, the largest and lowest, is extremely shallow, in no 
place being more than from six to eight feet deep, and generally 
not more than one or two. This lake would probably yearly 
diaappent, were it not that Lake Chalco, by means of the Royal 
canal connecting them, is emptying into it more than 130 cubic 
feet of water per second. 

But the object of greatest interest and attraction is the city of 
Mexico itself, whose origin is so remarkable, and whose singular 
beauty and wealth have been so much spoken of. Originally 
surrounded by Lake Tezcuco, the lands have now become some- 
what dry, so that seen from a distance it has the appearance of 
standing in the midst of a beautiful and fertile plain, easy of 
access San any quarter. This is by no means the case; the 
ground, low on all sides, is intersected in every direction by 
ditches both wide and deep, which, from the superior elevation 
of Lakes Chalco and Xochimilco, are always filled with water, 
and the city now stands as dependent upon its causeways for 
communication with the surrounding country, and as strong by 
position, as when the Spaniards first arrived there. 

It was on the 11th of August, 1847, that General Scott de- 
scended into this basin from Cordova, and in the following order: 
General Twiggs, with his division, led and encamped at Ayotla; 
next followed General Quitman, and took up a position a short 
distance in his rear; General Worth came third, occupying the 
town of Chalco; and last came General Pillow, bringing up the 
rear, and encamped near General Worth. From this position of 
the army there are four routes leading to the capital, either in 
themselves practicable for the movement of troops, but differing 
in distance and in their capabilities for defence. The shortest 
and most direct is the main road which passes Pinon Viego, and 
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enters the city by the San Lazera garita. General Santa Anna, 
with a large part of his force, had taken up a position on this 
road, the formidable character of which will probably be under- 
stood from what follows. On leavin Ayotla, the road bends 
around the base of an old voleano for five miles, then leads over 
a causeway built across an arm of Tezcuco for two miles more, 
passes Pinon Viego, and is causewayed for seven miles more on 
tothe city. At the termination of this first causeway rises Pinon, 
a mount of an oblong shape, shooting up abruptly four hundred 
and fifty feet above the level of the Sake, its summit accessible 
from the sides of Ayotla only at one point, and is surrounded on 
all sides by water, except that nearest the city. To render this 
naturally strong position still stronger, there were three lines of 
works thrown up—the first at the base, the next at the brow, the 
third at the extreme summit of the hill. The works at the base 
ran entirely round Pinon, and consisted of a ditch fifteen feet 
wide, four and a half feet deep, and of a parapet fifteen feet 
thick, the superior slope of it being about eight and a half feet 
above the bottom of the ditch. The causeway was also cut, and 
defended by a battery of two guns. The various works of this 
position mounted about sixty pieces of artillery, nearly one half 
of which could be brought to upon this narrow causeway, 
sweeping its entire length. The second and third lines consisted 
of strong breastworks only. Here the Mexican leader made his 
first stand after the battle of Cerro Gordo, and the position was 
undoubtedly well selected. 

The next most direct route is by Mexicalzingo, which, leaving 
the lake and Pinon on the right, was unobstructed until within 
range of the batteries at the town just mentioned. This route, 
just before reaching Mexicalzingo, also leads over a causeway 
three-quarters of a mile long, bordered on one side by an exten- 
sive marsh formed by Lake Xochimilco, and on the other by 
very low grounds partially flooded, and intersected in every di- 
rection by ditches filled with water, and impassable from their 
width and depth. Extensive field-works also guarded this a 

roach to the city, rendering it about as formidable to an attack- 
ing force as the one first described. The third route which 
presents itself, is by the poe town of Tezcuco, and leads 
through the richest part of the valley. Branching off the right 
from the main road, just below the hacienda Buena Vista, its 

eneral direction is north, running nearly midway between Lake 
Reaanes and the mountains, until it has passed the town of Tez- 
cuco, when turning to the west it crosses the celebrated stone 
dyke of San Christobal, then skirts the back of i ar -e M 
and enters the capital by the beautiful causeway connecting this 
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last town with the city. The road is remarkably fine the entire 
distance, the country on either hand thickly populated, level, and 
under the finest state of cultivation, and there are no obstacles 
to be encountered, either natural or artificial, until within two 
miles of Guadaloupe. At the time General Scott entered the 
basin, General Valencia, with the troops afterwards conquered 
at Contreras, occupied the town of Tezcuco, fulfilling the triple 
object of a corps of observation, a decoy to induce pursuit by 
the American army, until entangled among the works defending 
the city from that side, or, in case of defeat before Pinon or 
Mexicalzingo, to come in the rear of our troops and intercept 
their retreat. It is evident from an examination of the Mexican 
works, that failing to take either of the two first mentioned routes, 
General Scott was confidently expected to approach Mexico by 
this. The formidable works thrown up at Santiago Sacualeo, 
guarding the entire space between the lake and the mountains 
as well as the road which turns it to the north, also the works 
thrown up on the Queretaro road, at the mountain pass, north of 
Toenpentios, and the strong line of defence near the city, de- 
monstrate the determined resistance they expected to make them. 
The fourth route is to the south of Lake Chaleo, and winding 
along the base of the mountains which bound the valley to the 
south, strikes the main road leading south from Mexico into the 
terra caliente at San Augustin. The presence of the enemy on 
the three first mentioned approaches only showed the fourth to 
be unguarded, and although in itself the least favorable for the 
passage of troops and trains, and most easily defended, proved 
to be the one most favorable under existing circumstances. It 
has been supposed by many, and stated by some, that the Mexi- - 
can commander, considering this last route wholly impracticable, 
had failed in taking measures for its defence. This does not 
clearly seem to have been the case. 

When an enemy is in front of Pinon the communication 
between it and troops on the other routes is only by way of the 
city of Mexico itself; in other words, our troops being at Ayotla, 
General Santa Anna’s forces at Pinon were one day’s march 
distant from those at Mexicalzingo, three from those under Gen- 
eral Valencia, and would have been about four days’ march 
distant from troops thrown forward on the Chaleo route. Fords 
on these different routes were by no means within supporting 
distances of each other. Holding the position that General Scott 
did then, it would have required, of an equal enemy, four times 
his own force to have opposed successfully his further advance. 
The Mexican forces were not numerically equal to this, and they 
were accordingly concentrated at the threatened point. 
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It is evident that as long as the American troops were in front 
of Pinon, the enemy necessarily held to their position. In moving 
off, the former could gain one day the start. This brought the 
only difficult parts of the Chalco route actually nearer General 
Scott than the Mexican chief. If to this we add the delay neces- 
sary in moving heavy artillery, and breaking up from a fortified 
position, it would seem that instead of oversight it was rather 
impossible for General Santa Anna to meet our forces sooner 
than he did. 

This view seems confirmed by observing the works thrown up 
at San Antonia and vicinity, which could have had reference 
only to the route in question. 

The United States troops being situated, as before mentioned 
at the point commanding the four approaches to the capital, 
reconnaissances made during the 12th, 13th, and 14th of August 
determined, first, that Pinon was too strong to be attacked, unless 
absolutely necessary ; next, that the route around the lakes was 
practicable for our trains and artillery, and preferable to attack- 
ing by Mexicalzingo. This movement was finally determined 
upon and commenced the 15th of August, the order of march 
being the reverse of that by which the army had entered the 
valley, with this exception: General Worth’s division, passing 
that of General Pillow, was in the advance, General Twiggs’s 
division now bringing up the rear. The movement was completed, 
comparatively speaking, without opposition, as the few Mexican 
troops that showed themselves = our flanks near Santa Cruz 
fled at the first approach of our light troops, and the third day 
after breaking up from before Pinon the advance of the army 
entered San Augustin, and the next day the rear division came 
up. The army was now on the great. southern road, leading to 
Cuernavaca, and if the enemy were taken by surprise, they could 
advance along it unmolested towards the city, as far at least as 
where the Mexicalzingo road unites with it. 

A strong party sent forward to ascertain what was in front, at 
a sudden turn of the road were met by a discharge of grape, 
which killed Captain Thornton of the dragoons, and caused the 
reconnoitring dices to recoil in surprise from before the strong 
position of San Antonio and the line of works which stretch off 
to the left into the marshy grounds of Lake Xochimilco. 

From these works, it would seem that the enemy had anticipat- 


ed the possibility of this movement of the army. Certain it is, 
they were prepared, as before, to resist a nearer approach to the 
capital. The entire Mexican force had left the positions first 
occupied, the eastern approach being no longer threatened, and 
were ready to make that obstinate defence that shortly ensued. 
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The army having reached this point, it was for the commander-in- 
chief now to decide whether, after having avoided Pinon to spare 
life, he would rush his forces against San Antonio, or, threading 
his way across the pedrigal to the San Angel road, avoid this 
strong position, and, at the same time gain the high grounds, 
where his movements would for a time be unimpeded by marshes 
and ditches. 

The latter course was decided upon, and, on the 19th, General 
Pillow’s division advanced to open the road. As the movement 
commenced, it was ascertained that General Valencia, with the 
troops which had been at Zezeuco, was in front ready to dispute 
the possession of the San Angel road. After advancing about 
three miles the progress of the division was arrested, it having 
come within reach of Valencia’s guns. 

The only route across the pedrigal is a rocky path, considered 
practicable for mules and persons on foot only, although a horse- 
man can pick his way along it. It was at the point where this 
path struck the road just referred to, that Gen. Valencia had 
chosen his position, fortified it with breastworks, within which 
there were above 20 pieces of artillery sweeping the path and 
main road. Avoiding the enemy’s artillery by deviating from 
this path to the right, our light troops succeeded in making the 
way over the field of rock without much loss, and seine’ the 
road in question at a point between Valencia’s position and that 
of Santa Anna, at San Angel. The successful attack on the rear 
of the entrenched camp by our troops, under General Persifor F. 
Smith, and the brilliant victory of Padierna or Contreras, on the 
20th, are well known. 

Immediately after this success and during the same morning, 
General Worth, whose position had been in front of San Antonio, 
succeeded in turning this strong work, and at the same time that 
General Pillow’s and Twiggs’s divisions were pursuing the Mex- 
icans through San Angel and onward, he was pressing their 
retreat along the San Antonio road towards the city, capturing 
men and artillery. This double pursuit brought the three divi- 
sions about the same time to the river Churubusco, and, very 
unexpectedly to all, upon the formidable works defending its 
passage. 

These works consisted, first, of a church and adjoining build- 
ing, with a high stone wall enclosure, all strongly fortified, de- 
fended by about 2,000 men, and mounting 7 guns ; second, of a téte 
du pont, mounting three heavy pieces, and swarming with troops, 
as well as the river banks to the right and left; also the road to 
the rear leading to the city. The fortified church fell to General 
Twiggs’s and Pillow’s divisions to take, commanding the road 
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leading from San Angel to this _ by which they were ad- 
vancing, and the téte dw point effectually arrested the progress 
of General Worth until carried. Almost simultaneously with the 
attack on these two works, carried after a prolonged and most 
obstinate defence, a movement was ordered under General Shields 
to turn the enemy’s right flank. This command found the enemy 
in overpowering force: the number of wounded and slain, how- 
ever, attests the bravery and determination with which they 
struggled on to accomplish the object; but it was not until Gen- 
eral Worth, having carried the téte du pont, came dashing along 
the road, that the Mexican force was driven from its position, 
and precipitated headlong towards the city. 

After gaining the battle of Churubusco, General Scott was in 
possession of everything except the last line of works encircling 
the city; and for the first time since his entrance into the basin, 
could, in reality, select his point of attack, and fight on something 
like an equality. 

The armistice followed immediately after this battle; the army, 
during its continuance, occupied the towns of San Augustin, San 
Angel, Coyacan, Miscoac, and Tacubaya. 

From this disposition of the forces, they threatened at once 
both the southern and western approaches to the city, and could, 
with almost equal facility, attack along either. In looking at the 
capability for defence of the roads leading from these two direc- 
tions, it can scarcely be doubted but that the army entered the 
city from its strongest side. This fact affords but another proof 
of the foresight and skill of the general commanding, who could 
so deceive his enemy in reference to the real point of danger, as 
to make him dismantle his works on the side at last attacked, and 
leave them in a measnre defenseless. - 

After the armistice was broken, the battle of Molino del Rey, 
the storming of Chapultepec, and taking the city, followed in 
rapid succession. Of these I shall only remark in reference to 
the battle of Molino del Ley. 

It has been frequently asserted that this battle was fought un- 
necessarily, that the American loss was great without any corre- 
sponding advantages, and that it had little or no bearing upon 
the subsequent capture of Chapultepec. 

That our loss was greater than it would have been could the 
force and position of the enemy have been more accurately 
known, is doubtless true: true, also, that greater advantages 
than those resulting from that battle were gained in the course 
of the war, and with far less loss; but this by no means shows 
that the results of the battle of Molino were not of the greatest 
importance in the after successes. The Molino del Rey, or Mill 
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of the King, from its position, stands in the relation of a very 
strong outwork to the castle of Chapultepec, which is situated on 
a small rocky isolated mount, 150 feet high, and half a mile 
nearer the city. As the mill is commanded and defended by the 
castle, so it “eg rang commands and defends the only good 
approach to the latter. 

he consequences of the battle to the enemy were, that in ad- 
dition to the loss of an important outwork, and the weakening 
the main work necessarily resulting from it, also the usual results 
in killed, wounded, dispersed, and taking prisoners, they were 
driven from a commanding position into the low grounds at the 
base of oa ree these grounds being completely commanded 
from the Molino, and were powerless in preventing the siege 
pieces from taking up the most favorable position for battering 
the castle. In the final attack upon the castle, one of the two 
assaulting columns (General Pillows’s) started from this very mill; 
and from what has been remarked, should have been the success- 
ful one, as was the case, for it started from within the enemy’s 
work and found itself on an equality with him up to the very 
moment of scaling his walls at the crest of the mount, whereas 
the other assaulting column (General Quitman’s) taking the only 
remaining approach to the castle, a causeway road leading from 
Tacubaya, was successfully held at bay by the outworks defend- 
ing this road at the base of the hill, until after the castle was 
taken; and the opposing force was taken in rear by troops pass- 
ing through and around Chapultepec. 

The victory of Molino also had, as it could not well fail to have, 
the effect of completely demoralizing the enemy, destroying his 
confidence to hold any position. 

In glancing over the operations in the valley, one cannot but 
be astonished at the uninterrupted success which attended every 
movement; neither can one fail to admire the unshaken resolu- 
tion and steady confidence in himself and troops exhibited by 
the commander-in-chief, under circumstances when one reverse 
would probably have been followed by utter annihilation. 

It would have been fortunate, in view of the number of lives 
lost, had the force led into the valley been greater. Could Gen- 
eral Scott, at the time of moving round Lake Chalco, have left a 
strong force at Ayotha, Mexico would have fallen, comparatively 
speaking, an easy prey; for had Valencia left his position and 
- to defend the southern part of the city, the northern would 

ave been left defenceless. Had General Santa Anna left his 
position at the Penon and Mexicalzingo for those of Churubusco 
and San Antonio, the eastern approach to the city would have 
been unprotected, or he would have been taken in rear by the 
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Mexicalzingo road; or had both generals remained as at first, 
the troops moving round the lakes would have met with no oppo- 
sition in entering Mexico by the south: again, had their troops 
been so distributed as to guard every approach, their line of de- 
fence would have been weak at all points from its great extent. 


THE BATTLE OF MARENGO.* 


The first —. which Bonaparte did on assuming the reins of 
overnment as First Consul was to write a letter to the King of 
ngland soliciting peace. 


“ French Republic—Sovereignty of the People—Liberty— 
Equality. 


“ Bonaparte, Kirst Consul of the Republic, to His Majesty the 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. 


* Called by the wishes of the French nation to oceupy the First 
Magistracy of the ere I have thought proper, in commenc- 
ing the discharge of the duties of this office, to communicate the 
event directly to your Majesty. 

** Must the war, which for eight years has ravaged the four 
quarters of the world, be eternal? Is there no room for accom- 
modation / 

“ Tflow can the two most enlightened nations in Europe, stronger 
and more powerful than is necessary for their safety and inde- 
pendence, sacrifice commercial advantages, internal prosperity 
and domestic happiness to vain ideas of grandeur? Whence is 
it that they do not feel peace to be the first of wants, as well as 
the first of glories ? 

“* These sentiments cannot be new to the heart of your Majesty, 
who rule over a free nation with no other view than to render it 
happy. 

tour Majesty will see in this overture only my sincere de- 
sire to contribute effectually, for the second time, to a general 
agape by a prompt step taken in confidence, and freed 

om those forms, which, however necessary to disguise the ap- 
prehensions of feeble states, only serve to discover in those that 
are powerful a mutual wish to deceive. 


* From Hazlitt. 
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“France and England may, by the abuse of their strength, 
long defer the period of its utter exhaustion, unhappily for all 
nations. But I will venture to say, that the fate of all civilized 
nations is concerned in the termination of a war, the flames of 
which are raging throughout the whole world. 

‘| have the honor to be, &e. 
** BonAPARTE.” 


This letter was responded to in a note addressed to the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Relations in Paris, through Lord Grenville. The 
King of England refused to negotiate for peace until the causes 
were removed in France that had contributed to disturb the 
peace of Europe, and declared that the restoration of the Bour- 
bons would at once remove all obstacles to a negotiation. 

The answer to this declaration was Marengo. Bonaparte 
was not the man to be stopped by a specious arrangement of 
rhetorical commonplaces: he pierced the web of hollow policy 
attempted to be woven round him with his sword. If not 
peace, then war. On receiving the account, he said to Talley- 
rand, “It could not be more favorable.” He had not yet struck 
though he meditated the blow, which made Mr. Pitt, who had 
advised and reckoned largely on the continuance of the war, ex- 
claim—‘ Shut up the map of Europe, it will be in vain to open it 
for twenty years to come!” The battle of Marengo, by which 
Bonaparte broke the Continental Alliance, and seated himself 
firmly in power, though perhaps the worst-fought, the most doubt- 
ful and casual of all his victories, was at the same time the most 
daring in its conception and fortunate in its results. A single 
half-hour’s fighting changed the fate of Europe. This was owing 
to the manner in which the scene of action was laid. It was the 
most poetical of his battles. If Ariosto, if a magician had 
planned a campaign, it could hardly have been fuller of the 
romantic and incredible. He had given wings to war, hovering 
like Perseus in the air with borrowed speed. He fell upon his 
adversary from the clouds, from pathless precipices—and at the 
very moment of being beaten, recalled victory with a word. It 
might be conceived, that by effecting a junction with Massena at 
Genoa, and attacking the Austrians in front in the ordinary and 
obvious course, he would have had a better chance of victory ; 
but then the victory could not have been so complete as by 
coming upon the enemy’s rear and cutting off his retreat, nor 
would it have had the same effect in taking him by surprise. 
Bonaparte, situated as he was, had not merely to win a battle, 
but to charm opinion. The very boldness of the enterprise was 
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an earnest of its success; the slightest reverse would in such 
critical circumstances produce a panic; and the First Consul, 
where another might have given up the day as lost, held out with 
confidence to the last, prepared to take advantage of every 
chance. Faith has its miracles in war as well as in reli- 
gion. Nor is there quackery in this; for it is fair to seize upon 
the imagination of others and disarm them of their presence of 
mind as well as of their weapons. The only danger is, if this 
illusion comes afterwards to be dispelled by a reverse of fortune, 
both as it emboldens others and disheartens the person himself; 
but no one ever fought up against adversity better than 
Bonaparte (if we perhaps except the first stunning effect of the 
disasters in Russia), or, divorced from fortune, threw himself 
more manfully and resolutely on the resources of his own genius 
and energy, doing as much to retrieve his affairs as he had done 
to advance them. 

On the 7th of January, 1800, (three days after the date of 
the refusal of the British Ministry to treat for peace) a decree of 
the Consuls directed the formation of an army of reserve. All 
the veteran soldiers were required to come forward and serve the 
country under the command of the First Consul. <A levy of 
30,000 conscripts was ordered to recruit the army. 

On the 6th of May the First Consul left Paris for Dijon, and 
arrived at Geneva on the 8th. He here had an interview with 
the celebrated Necker, who strove to recommend himself to his 
favor, but with little suecess. He praised the military prepara- 
tions going on much, and himself more. On the 13th of May, 
Bonaparte reviewed the vanguard of the Army of Reserve at 
Lausanne, commanded by General Lannes; it consisted of six 
old regiments of chosen troops, perfectly clothed, equipped, and 
appointed. It moved immediately forward to St. Pierre ; the 
divisions followed in echelon, amounting in all to 36,000 fighting 
men, with a park of forty guns, and under the command of 
Victor, clscn Vateln Boudet, Chambarlhac, Murat, and Monnier. 
There isa road practicable for artillery from Lausanne to St. Pierre, 
a village at the foot of the St. Bernard, and from St. Remi to 
Aosta on the other side. The difficulty then lay in the ascent 
and descent of the Great St. Bernard, a difficulty so great as to 
appear nearly insurmountable. General Marescot had been sent 
to reconnoitre; and on his reporting that the passage seemed 
barely possible, Bonaparte replied, ‘* Let us set forward then.” 
The way over Mount Cenis presented the same obstacles, and the 
country beyond was more open and exposed totheenemy. There 
is only a rugged mountain-path over the St. Bernard, which often 
winds over almost inaccessible precipices. The passage of the 
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artillery was the most arduous task. The guns had been taken in 
pieces, and the carriages, the ammunition, together with the car- 
tridges for the infantry and mountain-forges, were transported on 
the backs of mules. ‘But how get the pieces themselves over / 
For this purpose, a number of trunks of trees, hollowed out for 
the reception of the guns, which were fastened into them by their 
trunnions, had been prepared beforehand ; to every piece thus 
secured a hundred soldiers were attached, who had to drag them 
up the steeps. All this was carried into effect so promptly that 
the march of the artillery caused no delay. The troops them- 
selves made it a point of honor to be foremost in this new kind 
of duty; and one entire division chose to bivouac on the summit 
of the mountain in the midst of snow and excessive cold, rather 
than leave their artillery behind them. Throughout the whole 
passage the military bands played, and at the most difficult spots 
the charge was beaten to give fresh animation to the soldiers ; 
while the cry of the eagle was faintly heard, and the wild goat 
turned to gaze at so unusual a sight. Field forges were establish- 
ed at the villages of St. Pierre and St. Remi for dismounting and 
mounting the artillery. The army succeeded in getting a hun- 
dred wagons over. 

On the 16th of May the First Consul slept at the convent of 
St. Maurice, and the whole army passed the St. Bernard on the 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th of May. Bonaparte himself crossed 


on the 20th, either on foot or riding a mule belonging to one of 


the inhabitants of St. Pierre, which the Prior of the convent had 
recommended as the most sure-footed in all the country. His 
guide the whole way was a tall robust youth of twenty-two, who 
conversed freely with him, answering the questions that were put 
to him, and confiding all his troubles to the First Consul with 
the simplicity of his age and situation in life. Napoleon took no 
notice of his distresses, but on parting with him, gave him a note 
to the superiors of the convent; and the next day, he was sur- 
prised to find himself in possession of a house, a piece of ground, 
and of all he wanted.—The First Consul rested an hour at the 
convent of the Hospitallers, at the top of the Great St. Bernard, 
and performed the descent on a sledge down an almost perpen- 
dicular glacier. The horses had more difficulty in descending 
than in ascending, though a few accidents happened. The monks 
of the convent were well provided with stores of wine, bread and 
cheese ; and each soldier as he passed received a large ration from 
the good fathers. 

The operations of the French army, atter the passage of the 
mountain was effected, are then described on the entry of the First 
Consul into Milan, on the 2d June. The Austrian army, under 
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Melas, now quitted Turin and took a position at Alexandria on 
the right of the Po. Here it was reinforced. 

The French army advanced to the vicinity of the Austrian, and 
a severe affair between the vanguards of the two armies occurred, 
which resulted favorably to the French. The First Consul was 
then joined by Desaix, who had returned from Italy, and with 
his whole forces marched to St. Juliano in the midst of the plain 
of Marengo. 

Melas hearing of the advance of the French into the plain, re- 
called a detachment which he had sent against Suchet. The 
night of the 12th was passed in council. The blame of their sit- 
uation was thrown upon the Austrian cabinet, who had listened 
to none but idle rumors; but they determined to fight their way 
out of it with arms in their hands. The chances were greatly in 
favor of the Austrians, who were superior in numbers and had 
three times as many cavalry asthe French. The latter amounted 
to between 28,000 and 30,000 men. 

On the 14th at break of day, the Austrians defiled by the 
bridges of the Bormida and made a furious attack on the village 
of Marengo, where Victor had established himself the day be- 
fore. The resistance was obstinate for a long time. Bonaparte 
at the first sound of the cannon instantly sent orders to General 
Desaix, who was half a day’s march to the left, to return with 
his troops to San Juliano. The First Consul arrived on the field 
of battle at ten in the morning, just as the Austrians had carried 
Marengo and Victor’s division, after a gallant defence, was giving 
way in the utmost disorder, the fugitives covering the plain, and 
crying out in dismay, “ All is lost!” The enemy having taken 
Marengo advanced against General Lannes who was stationed in 
the rear of the village, and formed in line opposite the right 
wing of the French, already extending beyond it. The First 
Consul immediately ordered 800 grenadiers of the cavalry-guard, 
the best troops in the army, to station themselves a thousand 
yards behind Lannes, inclining to the right, in a good position to 
keep the enemy in check; and directed the division of Cara St. 
Cyr still farther on to Castel-Ceriolo, so as to flank the entire left 
of the enemy, while he himself with the 72d demi-brigade 
hastened to the support of Lannes. In the mean time, the sol- 
diers perceiving the First Consul, in the midst of this immense 
plain, surrounded by his staff and 200 horse-grenadiers with their 
fur caps, the sight revived their hopes, and the fugitives of Vic- 
tor’s corps rallied near San Juliano in the rear of General 
Lannes’s left. The latter, though attacked by the main body of 
the enemy’s force, fought with such bravery and coolness that 
he took three hours to retreat only three quarters of a league, 
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exposed to the grape shot of eighty pieces of cannon ; at the same 
time Cara St. Cyr by an inverse movement advanced upon the 
extreme right, and turned the left of the Austrian | ne. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, the corps of Desaix came 
up. On seeing the disorder of the troops, he said, ‘“ Well, it is 
a battle lost!” Bonaparte replied, “ I think it is a battle gained.” 
He made Desaix take a position in front of San Juliano. Melas, 
who believed the victory decided, withdrew to Alexandria, over- 


come with fatigue, and left General Zach to finish the pursuit of 


the French army. The latter, thinking that this army was effect- 
ing its retreat by the road from Tortona, directed all his efforts 
to yeach that place before them by carrying San Juliano at the 
pom of the bayonet; though, had retreat been necessary, Bona- 
parte had at the commencement of the action ordered it between 
Rortona and Salo, and the Tortona road was of no importance. 
The division of Victor had now rallied, and showed signs of im- 
atience to renew the contest. All the cavalry was collected be- 
ore San Juliano, on Desaix’s right and Lannes’s left. Balls and 
shells showered into the place; and Zach had already gained 
yossession of a part of it with a column of 6,000 grenadiers. 
he First Consul gave orders to General Desaix to charge this 
column with his fresh troops. He proceeded to do so according- 
ly; but as he advanced at the hina of a troop of 200 men, he 
was shot through the heart by a ball, and fell dead at the instant 
he had given the word to charge. By his death Napoleon was 
deprived of the man whom he esteemed most worthy to be his 
second in the field. Ile shed tears for his loss, never speaking 
of him afterward without regret ; and he was one of those who 
he believed would have remained faithful to him to the last. 
His death did not disconcert the troops, but inspired them with 
greater ardor to avenge it. General Boudet led them on. The 
9th light demi-brigade did indeed prove itself worthy of the 
title of Jncomparable. General Kellermann with 800 heavy 
horse at the same moment boldly charged the middle of the lett 
flank of the column, cut it in two, and in less than half an hour 
these 6,000 grenadiers were broken, dispersed, and put to flight. 
General Zach and all his staff were made prisoners. 
Lannes immediately charged forward. Cara St. Cyr, who 
was to the right and flanked the enemy’s left, was nearer the 
bridges of the Bormida than they were. The Austrian army 
was thrown into the utmost confusion and only thought of flight. 
From 8,000 to 10,000 cavalry spread over the field, and fearing St. 
Cyr’s infantry might reach the bridge before them, retreated at 
full gallop, overturning all in their way. Victor’s division made 
all imaginable speed to resume its former position at the village 
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of Marengo. The pressure and confusion at the bridges of 
the Bormida was extreme, and all who could not pass over 
fell into the power of the victor. It would be difficult to 
describe the astonishment and dismay of the Austrian army at 
this sudden change of fortune. General Melas, having no other 
resource, gave his troops the whole night to rally and take some 
repose, and the next morning at day-break sent a flag of truce 
with proposals for an armistice, by which the same - Genoa 
and all the fortified places in Piedmont, Lombardy, and the Le- 
gations were given up to the French army, and by which the 
Austrian army obtained leave to retire behind Mantua without 
being made prisoners of war. Thus was the conquest of all 
Italy achieved by a single blow. 

Melas obtained such favorable terms from an apprehension 
that in case of a refusal he might still effect his junction with the 
English Army of 20,000 men who had just arrived off Genoa 
and the Austrian rarrison of 10,000 men at that place, and be- 
cause the French had no strong places in Italy. General Suchet 
marched upon Genoa and entered that city on the 24th or June, 
which was given up to him by Prince ts a to the great 
mortification of our troops who had come in sight of the port. 
The Italian fortresses were successively given up to the French, 
and Melas passed with his army through Stadella and Placenza 
and took up a position behind Mantua. Soon after the battle of 
Marengo, the Italian patriots were released from the Austrian 
prisons and returned home amidst the congratulations of their 
countrymen and cries of “ Long live the Liberator of Italy.” 

* * * * * * * % * % 

The battle of Hohenlinden followed not long after. Moreau 
pursued his victory, taking possession of Salzburg ; Augereau, at 
the head of the Gallo-Batavian Army, penetrated into Bohemia, 
and Macdonald passing through the Grison country into the Val- 
teline, formed a communication with Massena. The peace of 
Luneville was the reluctant consequence, by which Tuscany was 
ceded to France, and the whole left bank of the Rhine. Each of 
these conditions was peculiarly galling to the Emperor, because 
Tuscany belonged to his brother; and as to the provinces on the 
Rhine, he objected to giving away what was not his to bestow. 
Had the question been to take what did not belong to him, there 
would have been less difficulty. 

Bonaparte set out for Paris the 24th of June through Turin, 
crossing Mount Cenis, and stopped at Lyons for some time to 
gratify the curiosity of the inhabitants and to lay the first stone 
of the Place Bellecour, which had been pulled down in the be- 
ginning of the Revolution. He arrived at Paris on the 2d of 
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July, unexpectedly and in the middle of the night; but the next 
day, as soon as the news was spread abroad, every one ran to 
testify their eagerness and joy; the laboring classes left their 
occupations, and the whole city thronged round the court and 
windows of the Tuilleries to see him to whom France owed an- 
other respite from bondage with such unlooked-for triumph. At 
night every house was illuminated, even the poorest inhabitants 
taking part in the general rejoicing. It was a day, like which 
few occur in history ; yet in this instance how many such were 
crowded into the life of a single man! The Pillar of Victory 
still stands in the Place Vendéme; and the French, reduced to 
their natural dimensions, sometimes stop to wonder at it. 


(For the Register.) 
HEALTH. 


Eating.—The glutton is as great an enemy to his own health 
and life as the drunkard. The vices of the former are no less crimi- 
nal than those of the latter; both originating in the same way, both 
being artificial and unnatural, and both terminating in the ruin 
of health of body and peace of mind. It was the saying of an 
epicure, “ I take after both my parents, for I eat as fast as my 
mother, and as much as my father.” And he inherited dys- 
pepsia from them both. The necessity of mastication in eating, 
is as great as the necessity of moderation. If the food, and espe- 
cially animal food, be swallowed without chewing, its solution in 
the stomach requires so long a time, that putrefaction or fermenta- 
tion commences, and then the food is incapable of healthy di- 
gestion. Occasional abstinence from food is commendable. 
“Every man must have discovered that after dining heartily 
upon meat of any kind, there are superinduced a stupor and las- 
situde unfriendly to mental pursuits of any kind. This fact is 
probably the foundation of the doctrine taught by some of the 
disciples of Pythagoras, that man partakes of the nature of the 
animal, upon whose flesh he feeds. They contended, that in 
proportion as a man lived upon hog flesh, he approximated to the 
nature of a hog in his desires, cera) and habits ; and in like 
manner with respect to the flesh of other animals. And this 
notion, however laughable, receives confirmation from the fact, 
that the most carnal, ferocious, and brutal of mankind, have al- 
ways been proverbial for their beastly excess in eating animal 
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food. Hence abstinence and fasting have been so fitly advised 
and so advantageously practiced, by those who desired reforma- 
tion from habits of excessive indulgence of carnal and beastly 
appetites ; and hence may be argued the propriety of temperance 
in the use of animal food, by those who regard health of body 
and victory over immoral propensities and habits.”* 

Medicine-—A morbid appetite for medicine is an evil in the 
land. Nosooner do some mothers imagine their infants sick, 
than dose after dose of nauseous physic is forced down their 
throats, with the barbarity of a savage, thus killing them by 
kindness,—poisoning them, lest they should be sick. Many 
adults also are victims of the same morbid appetite for medicine. 
They take it in health, we are told, to prevent their being sick, 
as in the spring and fall, or when they conceit themselves bz/ious. 
The symptoms thus interpreted are generally occasioned by eat- 
ing too much; and these, as well as most other disorders of the 
body, in their beginning, might be removed by fasting a day or 
two, and suffering the powers of nature to be exerted in their 
own defence; instead of being bled, or swallowing drugs, which 
disable the body and pervert nature. For a man to take physic, 
when in health, for fear of being sick, is to imitate the Italian 
count, on whose tomb it was inscribed, by his own request, 

“T was well, 
Wished to be better, 
Took physic, 
And died.” 

Sleeping.—Too little sleep consumes the vital eu and ver- 
tigo, headache, and mental anxiety result, with all their accom- 
pen of whims and caprices, and irascibility. On the other 

and, too much sleep blunts the senses, stupefies the faculties, and 
debilitates the powers of the mind. The habit in which some 
poe indulge of reading themselves to sleep is very pernicious ; 
so also is the use of rocking and swinging cradles for children. 
Lying habitually on the back produces nightmare and disturbed 
sleep. Mattresses are preferable to feather and down beds. Two 
or more people sleeping together in one bed, although sanctioned 
from time immemorial, is by no means conducive to health. 
And the warming of beds, by charcoal fire in particular, by its 
5, 9g poisonous vapours to the clothes, is very detrimental 
to health. 
One hour’s sleep before midnight, is of more importance to the 
health of the animal economy, than four hours afterwards. 
Tradesmen and others, who are necessarily employed during part 
of the night, ought therefore to sleep two or three hours before 


* Dr. Reese’s strictures. 
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midnight, even if they are deprived of the remainder of the night. 
They will find themselves increasingly able to bear the privation 
of sleep, and both the mind and body will escape those ills, 
which are inseparable from those who only sleep in the morning, 
even if the number of hours quadruple those which they are 
favored with before midnight. Students therefore should inva- 
riably retire early, and then they may rise two or three hours 
before daylight, and pursue their vocation with vigor and effect, 
while if they read until twelve or one o’clock, and then sleep 
until ten in the morning, they will feel the effects of their impru- 
dence throughout the day, and lose a relish both for food and 
sleep. How true, then, the old maxim, “ Early to bed and early 
to rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise ;” and how mis- 
taken are they who sleep in the day time, and keep awake the 
greater part of the night. Six hours, or seven at most in the 
twenty-four, should be the limit beyond which we should not 
yass in health; but for children and aged persons, eight or nine 
ours are necessary and healthful. 

Dress.—Weavy black hats in summer absorbing the heat and 
oppressing the head are to be avoided. Loose neck dresses, loose 
sleeves, and wristbands should be used. Flannel worn next the 
skin and suitable night clothing are very conducive to health. 
Tight lacing and thin dressing are ruinous to the gentler sex. To 
lace the body in corsets sustained by whale bones and steel busks, 
and at the same time to expose the arms and neck, and only 
cover the body with a thin dress, and the feet with thin shoes, in 
cold weather, is emphatically to light the candle of life at both 
ends. 

The Passions.—On the intemperate indulgence of the passions, 
metaphysicians and medical philosophers in their investigations, 
have shed much light. And they have demonstrated, that the in- 
temperate indulgence of the passions exerts a peculiar and power- 
ful agency on the corporeal system. The habitual indulgence of joy 
and hope contributes more to the preservation of health and life, 
than all the medicines that are comprised in the pharmacopeia. 
Yet even hope and joy, these sweeteners of life, may be extrav- 
agantly fostered. If hope be cultivated to excess, a disappoint- 
ment is often attended by ruin to the health of body aa mind, 
Sudden and excessive joy may cause laceration of some of the 
blood-vessels, spitting of blood, fevers, deprivation of understand- 
ing, swooning, and often sudden death. Love, fear, anger, sor- 
row, grief, despair ; all have their accompanying ills to be avoided. 
And even the religious emotions, in their intemperate indulgence, 
not only disease the body, but derange the mind. 
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Nervous Apprehensions—The witty Charles Lamb thus hu- 
morously but truthfully writes to Barton, the poet: 

* You are too apprehensive about your complaint. I know 
many that are always ailing of it, yet live on to good old age. The 
best way in these cases is to keep yourself as ignorant as you can 
—as ignorant as the world was before Galen—of the entire inner 
construction of the animal man; not to be conscious of a midriff; 
to hold kidneys (save of sheep and swine) to be an agreeable fic- 
tion ; not to know whereabout the gall grows ; to account the cir- 
culation of the blood a mere idle whim of Harvey’s ; to acknowl- 
edge no mechanism, not visible. For once, fix the seat of your 
disorder, and your fancies flux into like so many bad humors. 
Those medical gentry choose each his favorite part—one takes 
the lungs, another the aforesaid liver, and refers to that whatever 
in the animal economy is amiss. Above all use exercise, continue 
to have a good conscience, and avoid tamperings with hard terms 
of art—viscosity, schirrosity, and those bugbears by which simple 
patients are scared into their graves. Believe the general sense 
of the mercantile world, which holds that desks are not deadly. 
It is the mind, good B., and not the limbs, that taints by long 
sitting. Think of the patience of tailors—think how long the 
Lord Chancellor sits ; think of the setting hen.” 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE CURRENCY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


(sy 8. Dp. INGHAM.*) 


In compliance with an earnest request to that effect by persons 
entitled to very respectful consideration, the undersigned has 
consented to put on paper some suggestions in relation to the 
approaching crisis in the monetary system of the United States. 
Having undertaken a laborious examination of this complex 
subject, preparatory to an official report, some twenty years ago, 
and being thus prepared to give it a more intelligent considera- 
tion since, as successive occasions have brought it into special 
notice, he persuades himself that he has clearer views of the facts 
and principles involved in this great question, than he might 
otherwise have had, and especially of some opinions then enter- 
tained which he now deems erroneous, and feels some obligation 
to endeavor to place in their proper light. 


* Formerly Secretary of the Treasury. 
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There are few subjects under the acknowledged control of the 
political power of a nation, which are so universally interesting to 
its people as that of its coinage. The power to coin money, neces- 
sarily includes the power to determine what metals shall be used 
for this purpose, and, when two or more are employed, the power 
of fixing their relative values and respective weights, and also, of 
constituting them standard measures of value, and compelling 
their acceptance at the prices fixed by the government, in fulfil- 
ment of contracts and payment of debts. 

The coins thus made legal tenders, become necessarily the 
measures of value, which however may be changed at the pleasure 
of the ruling power, and contracts made under one standard or 
measure, may thus become payable under another. A single 
cease, out of hundreds that might be adduced, will show how this 
power may be abused. When Henry VILL. ascended the British 
throne, the pound sterling, originally containing 5760 grains, 
contained only 2966 grains of silver, and a debt then contracted, 
viz., in 1509, or annuity devised, could have been paid with 800 
grains of silver for the pound sterling at Henry’s decease, in 
1546; and his successor, Edward VI., ordered a coinage of 400 
grains of silver to the pound sterling. The history of coinage 
abounds with such facts. Our present business is, however, with 
more recent events. The measures adopted by the British gov- 
ernment at successive periods from 1816 to 1829, for the refor- 
mation of the currency, which had been greatly deranged by con- 
tinental subsidies, and the consequent suspension of specie pay- 
ments at the Bank from 1797, had affected the relative values of 
gold and silver throughout the commercial world. In 1816, that 
government changed the character of its silver coins, by making 
them a tender only in payments not exceeding forty shillings, at 
the same time reduced their weight materially, and made gold 
coins the exclusive standard of value in all other transactions. 
In 1820, the Bank of England resumed specie payments, and in 
1829 the issue of all bank notes of less amount than five pounds 
was prohibited by law. 

These measures caused such an unusual demand for gold to 
fill the vacuum in English currency, that the price of gold rose in 
the United States nearly six per cent. above its valuation, com- 
pared with silver in the coin. In the United States mint regula- 
tions, the metals were estimated at 1 to 15, and of course gold only 
was used for exportation, for which it was bought at a premium, 
fluctuating from three to six per cent., from 1825 to 1829.* 


* By the law of 1792 the weight of the gold eagle was 270 grains, and the fineness 
917 thousandths. The silver dollar weighed 416 grains, and the fineness was 892.4 
VOL. V. 24 
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The subject attracted the attention of Congress, and was refer- 
red, by resolution of the Senate, in 1830, to the Treasury 
Department for investigation, when it was ascertained that gold 
bullion, compared with silver bullion, had risen in price, aver- 
aging for ten years about 55 per cent., which had then all the 
appearance of permanence. The Secretary of the Treasury 
recommended an alteration in the ratio of the coins from 1 to 15 
to 1 to 153, which estimated gold about 43 per cent. higher than 
it was then established at the mint. The Secretary remarked in 
his report, that “‘ we have had long experience of a currency with- 
out gold, and but very little of a currency without silver. The 
inconvenience of the former is sensibly felt, but that of the latter 
was insupportable. We have, however, no experience of a gold 
currency without silver. But it would not be difficult to foresee 
that if any event should drain off the silver, its place will be 
supplied not by gold, but by small bank notes and paper tokens, 
which are the most obnoxious of all the various materials tor 
currency.” This paragraph is quoted because the “event” adver- 
ted to is now happening ; gold has depreciated in value, and the 
drainage of the silver is in rapid progress. 

For the reasons above stated, the secretary earnestly recom- 
mended a valuation of the gold coins at a lower rate than the 
ascertained average market value of gold bullion, apprehending 
a serious derangement of the currency if the value of gold bullion 
should at any time become so reduced as to make silver coins 
more profitable for exportation than gold. The subject was not 
acted on in Congress until 1834, an unfortunate period for ascer- 
taining new facts, and for that calm and deliberate consideration 
which so grave a subject demanded. 

The whole community was in a state of morbid excitement, 
occasioned by the disturbance of the currency and ruinous revul- 
sions in every kind of business, attributed to the great quarrel 
between the government and the Bank of the United States, 
complicated with the interests of the state banks and all the 
elements of political strife. At such a time Congress undertook 
to réarrange the relative values of the gold and silver coins, 
partly, as it were, by way of throwing a tub to an excited whale. 

Congress, no doubt, believed that by overvaluing gold at the 
mint, it would be brought into general circulation, and gratify 


thousandths—Gold was estimated to be worth 15 times as much as silver, but the true 
value was 16 times. 

In 1834 the weight of the eagle was reduced to 258 grains—fineness 892.2 thou- 
sandths. By the act of 1837 the standard of nineteenths fine was adopted after the 
example of France and other countries as the most simple. The eagle now weighs 
258 gr. and is 900 thousandths fine. The dollar has 3} grains less of copper and weighs 
4125 grains, and the same finenessasgold. [Ep. Ree. 
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and pacify the public mind ; and, looking only at one side, they 
lost sight of the danger of banishing the more indispensable coin 
of silver. The ratio adopted was 1 to 15,988, which estimated 
the value of gold in the mint 1.19 per cent. above that of gold 
bullion to silver bullion in the market, 2.272 per cent. higher 
than was recommended by the Secretary of the Treasury, 2.37 
per cent. higher than proposed by Mr. Gallatin, and 6.5} per 
cent. above the ratio fixed by the act of 1792, and thereby reduced 
the value of the gold eagle about 66 cents below that of the old 
coinage under that act. This extraordinary change did not how- 
ever accomplish its purpose ; it was not perceived that, however 
gold coins might be over valued, they would not circulate to the 
exclusion of bank notes, which were still more over valued ; 
wherein lies the solution of the problem in United States currency, 
which has so much puzzled the speculators in this science ; it is 
unnecessary to dwell further on hase points. 

We have now approached a crisis, in which, by reason of the 
over valuation of gold in the coins and the increased production 
of gold in California it has so depreciated, in proportion to silver, 
that the latter commands a premium of three per cent.* and is 
rapidly being withdrawn from the banks and public treasury for 
exportation, and a few months will probably leave nothing for 
the small payments and exchanges, except some light foreign 
coins, and their companions paper tokens, or tickets to be issued 
by every one who pleases. 

There is no reason to hope, as long as we have balances to pay 


* One of the great uses to which gold and silver are put is to form the reserves 
kept on hand by banks. So long as these reserves consist of variable quantities of 
both, deposited indiscriminately, the aggregate quantities of each might fluctuate, with- 
out hes se any considerable change in their relative values. In the Bank of Ham- 
burgh the deposit has always been in silver. The Bank of England is bound to pay all 
her liabilities in gold, but yet is authorized by law to hold silver in the issue depart- 
ment. In France silver is the currency, but gold is a legal tender, and the amount of 
bullion held in reserve in the banks is immense; recently it exceeded £18,000,000 and 
no doubt consisted indiscriminately of both metals. 

The notes of the Bank of St. hereon are payable only in silver, but a large 
asp of the bullion (£22,000,000) held by the Bank is gold. Recently gold has 

en excluded from the currency of Holland, and the gold ($20,000,000) held in 
reserve by the Bank of Holland, has been attempted to be changed into silver. This 
fact put together with the great demand for silver in Germany, and the report of a 
disposition in France and Belgium to follow the example of Holland has tended greatly 
to produce the change in the relative value of the precious metals and the scarcity of 
silver coin in this country. 

An inquiry into the relative quantities of gold and silver produced in three years has 
exhibited the following proportions : 


Years. Proportion of Gold per cent. Do of Silver. 
Sl teasenels si diies 4 ies Hip ae . 84,160 
TBAB. .ccccsescccveccesccececscned ylaUscovccccccceccecosceOaele 
Edo ivgddepdeccsscccdecsdAbsct¥ecccsceccecvccsee 
[Ep. Ree. 
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abroad, and gold shall continue to be supplied as heretofore, that 
it will be possible, under the present mint regulations, to main- 
tain a silver currency sufficient for the public necessity, much 
less for the public convenience. And yet it is more than proba- 
ble that a few years may so exhaust the California workings as 
to depreciate gold, at least to the mint value. The question, 
therefore, what can be safely done ? forcibly addresses itself to 
all those who have power over the subject. 

To change the relative values of metals used as standard mea- 
sures of property, is a very grave and serious work. It is nothing 
less, in its character, than to change the weight and length of the 
weights and measures which are the standards of quantity in all 
the internal commercial transactions of a nation, and at the same 
time compelling the execution of previous contracts according to 
the new measures, without permitting any allowance for the sur- 
plus or romana nothing but an extreme necessity can justify 
the slightest modification of the standards of value, and whenever 
attempted, it should be directed by the most careful and skillful 
hand. Such a measure will not, therefore, be proposed in this 

aper, and more ry See because it is believed that a remedy 
or the drainage of the silver coins may be devised, without any 
general change of the relative values of gold and silver at the 
mint, and without affecting contracts or deranging the standards 
in the slightest degree. 

In view of this measure, it should be observed that silver coins, 
which are made by law a tender for the payment of debts, have 
two distinct values, derived from and depending upon the uses 
to which they are applied. If they are wanted for remittances, 
bills of exchange are abundantly more convenient; if wanted for 
large payments at home, gold and bank notes are quite as good, if 
not preferable. But when small payments are to be made, in the 
every day business of every body, we have no possible substitute, 
except dollar bank notes, and that vile trash, individual paper 
tokens, which will inevitably find their way into the channels of 
currency whenever silver is drawn out. It would be difficult to 
determine how much premium retail dealers would be willing to 

ive for small silver coins, rather than be obliged to do without 
them, or to use as a substitute the paper tokens; but it is evident 
that such a premium would only be given for coins to be applied 
to these small payments, while poe could be had at a cheaper 
rate for larger payments. The two distinct values, above men- 
tioned, are therefore self-evident; and, keeping in view this fact, 
it is only necessary to make a coin adapted to the uses for which 
it is so much more valuable, and for which, only, it is required; 
for it is the same thing to the community whether the proper 
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relative value of a coin is maintained by the quantity of metal in 
it, or by its peculiar adaptation to the uses for which it is wanted. 
Such a coin should, however, be confined by law to that class of 
payments wherein its peculiar value would be fully appreciated 
and sustained, and from which it could not be withdrawn, to be 
used for payments requiring a higher metallic value. This pur- 
pose may be accomplished by a mint regulation to provide a new 
coinage of all the subdivisions of the dollar, to be as much lighter 
than those now coined as would protect these new coins from 
exportation or the melting crucible, which must be made by law 
a legal tender only in payments not exceeding say five or ten 
dollars. Such a regulation will confine these new coins to their 
appropriate sphere, without disturbing the general arrangement 
of the monetary system, and without the slightest effect on con- 
tracts. While silver commands a premium, the silver dollars 
will, of course, be exported, but their loss will not be sensibly 
felt. The gold dollar will take their place as far as it can be 
crowded into the channels of circulation among the dollar notes 
which now overflow its banks, or if these notes supersede gold 
dollars at par, they will even more easily take the place of the 
silver dollar at a premium of three per cent. 

These facts, however, relate to the coinage as it now is, without 
reference to the proposed change, which in this respect will not 
affect it inany way. A premium of less than three per cent. will 
soon drain off all the silver dollars, whether the proposed change 
is made or not, and the alteration suggested for the subdivisions 
will neither hasten nor retard that operation. But if nothing is 
done to prevent it, not only the silver dollars but the half dollars 
will be exported, and all the smaller coins, except those which 
have become too light by wear to justify a sufficient premium, 
will be melted. The great desideratum, and the object of the 
proposed new coinage, is to preserve all these subdivisions of the 
dollar permanently in circulation, which can only be done by a 
proper reduction of their weight. 

If there should be any doubt as to the certain effect and con- 
venience of such a coinage, an example may be found in the 
monetary system of England previously adverted to, which was 
adopted in 1816. The new silver coins then established were 
nominally reduced 6.06 per cent. below the weight of their prede- 
cessors, Which the government bought up at 67,', shillings the 
pound for pure silver, or 62 shillings the pound for standard sil- 
ver, and recoined at 66 shillings to the pound of standard silver. 
In the treasury report, before referred to, as also in a letter of 
Mr. Gallatin, this new mint regulation in England was adverted 
to with decided disapprobation, no doubt under the impression, 
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as was remarked by the secretary, that some who received their 
dues in small sums payable in these light silver coins might be 
obliged to pay their debts, in sums over 40 shillings, in gold, for 
which they must pay a premium equal to the over valuation of 
their silver coins. But it could not have occurred to them, that 
the silver coins applicable only to these small payments were 
intrinsically worth, for that purpose, as much more than gold, 
or any other medium adapted to large payments only, as the 
difference between the mint and the market values of silver, 
or, in other words, between silver coin and silver bullion, and 
that a metal coined for a special purpose, to which it was 
exclusively applicable, derived an increased value from this adap- 
tation, not unlike that of a piece of steel manufactured into an 
edge-tool. Such being the fact, both theory and practice prove 
that as long as the currency is not overstocked with these small 
light coins, they would circulate freely with gold, and be at all 
times exchangeable with it at par, as is well known to be the fact 
in England. The system was therefore condemned theoretically, 
with an essential term of the theorem left out. We have, also, 
nearer home an example on a smaller scale, but full of instrue- 
tion, where the light foreign coins of small denominations main- 
tain their spurious rank in our currency in defiance of their con- 
demnation by banks and statutes, and even public opinion. 
Their extremely smooth faces are their passport and safe conduct 
through all these dangers; a premium of five per cent. on silver 
bullion would not touch them. 

There are, however, several propositions to be considered in 
determining to make a coinage of the character proposed. Ist. 
That the silver bullion to be coined, except that for dollars, must 
be bought at the mint, and the profit on the coinage must accrue to 
the public treasury. 2d. That individuals who offer silver for 
coinage can only have it coined into dollars. 3d. That the gov- 
ernment must from time to time, through highly responsible 
functionaries, determine and control the amount of the proposed 
new coinage, which functionaries must especially take care that 
the demand for it in the circulation be not overstocked. 4th. 
That the proposed reduction in the weight of the new coins b> 
sufficient to countervail any probable future premium which may 
be offered for silver. 5th. That this reduction be no more thao 
shall appear to be indispensable for its purpose. Lastly. That it 
the coins are made too light, they may be counterfeited at a profit 
on their full weight, and the currency be thus overstocked, when 
they cannot be made heavier; but if found by experience too 
heavy, there will be no difficulty in making them, at a new coin- 
age, lighter. 
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The reasons on which these propositions are based are too ap- 
arent to require further disquisition in this paper. The chief 
vifficulty that presents itself is, to ascertain the proper amount of 
reduction to be made in the new coin. The present premium for 
silver in the United States is three per cent. ; and if we suppose it 
will not hereafter rise above six per cent., a reduction of weight 
of five or five and a half per cent. will be ample for the protec- 
tion of the small coin; which being not particularly eligible, in 
oint of form for exportation, and being also subject to wear, 
would not be taken out of the currency for a premium of one per 
cent. These suggestions are, it is true, conjectural, but the case 
admits of no other, and they may be modified by more accurate 
practical knowledge of the causes which will be likely to affect 
future operations in our monetary system. It is, however, evi- 
dently safer to make them too heavy than too light. It is very 
desirable, moreover, to have the standard weight of coins ex- 
pressed without inconvenient fractions; it facilitates the test of 
their genuineness, and this object would justify a slight modifi- 
cation of the relative values of gold and silver at the mint. 

In view of all these considerations, the following weights for 
the different denominations are respectfully submitted for con- 
sideration, viz., balf dollars, each to contain one hundred and 
seventy-five and a half grains of pure silver, and one hundred 
and ninety-five grains of standard, nine-tenths fine; quarter dol- 
lars, each, eighty-seven and three-fourths grains of pure silver, 
and ninety-seven and a half grains of standard; dimes, each, 
thirty-five and one-tenth grains of pure silver, and thirty-nine 

ains of standard; half-dimes, seventeen and fifty-five hun- 
Fredths grains of pure silver, and nineteen and one half grains of 
standard. 

This reduction in the weight of these coins will render the half 
dollar 10} grains pure silver, or very nearly 5.454 per cent. 
lighter than the present half dollars, and will make the ratio of 
gold coins to silver coins 1 to 15.116, and, estimating silver at a 
premium of three per cent., the relative value of gold bullion to 
silver bullion will be 1 to 15.57, leaving a sufficient margin for 
any probable further rise of silver. 

= * » > 
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THE SUGAR CANE.—ITS ANTIQUITY, &c. 


In treating of the agriculture of the West India islands, the 
first object that naturally excites attention is the cane which pro- 
duces their reat staple commodity, sugar ; a plant, which, from 
its commercial importance and general utility, we may venture 
to pronounce one of the most vibuahhe in the creation. The an- 
cient name of the cane was saecharum. This word was corrupt- 
ed in monkish Latin, into zwcharwm, and afterwards into zucra. 
By the Spaniards it was converted into agucar, from whence 
sugar. The lant is a native of the East, and was probably cul- 
tivated in India and Arabia time immemorial. Lucan, enumer- 
ating the eastern auxiliaries of Pompey, describes a people who 
used the cane juice as a common drink: Quique bibunt tenerd 
dulces ab arundine succos. 

At what time the Indians discovered the art of granulating the 
juice by evaporation, does not appear, but sugar probably found 
its way into Europe by the Red Sea at a very early period. 
Lafitau conjectures, however, that the plant itself was unknown 
in Christendom until the time of the crusades. Its cultivation, 
and the method of expressing and purifying the juice, as prac- 
ticed by the inhabitants of Acra and Tripoli, are described by 
Albertus, and Aquensis, a monkish writer, who observes, that the 
Christian soldiers in the Holy Land frequently derived refresh- 
ment and support, in a scarcity of provisions, by sucking the 
canes. It flourished also in the Morea, and in the islands of 
Rhodes and Malta, and from thence was transported into Sicily ; 
but the time is not precisely ascertained. Lafitau recites a dona- 
tion of William, the sotall king of Sicily, to the monastery of 
St. Bennett, of a mill for grinding sugar canes, with all its rights, 
members, and appurtenances. This happened in 1166, 

From Sicily the Spaniards are said to Laie conveyed the cane 
to the Azores, Madeira, the Canary, and Cape de Verd Islands, 
soon after they were discovered in the fifteenth century ; and 
from some one of those islands it has been supposed to have 
found its way at an early period to Brazil and the West Indies ; 
“ producing a commerce (says Lafitau) which has proved more 
valuable than the mines of Peru.” 

Columbus is supposed to have carried the cane among other 
articles which he conveyed from Old Spain and the Canaries 
during his second voyage. 

Such is the commonly received opinion respecting the history 
of this valuable production.* 


* See Edwards’ history of the West Indies. 
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On the other hand there are authors of great learning who assert 
that the sugar cane is a native of both the islands and continent 
of America, within the tropics. 

Labat, an author who considered the question with laborious 
attention, insists that the sugar cane is the natural production of 
America. He thus argues :—* Besides the evidence of Francis 
Ximenes, who in a treatise on American plants, printed at Mex- 
ico, asserts, that the sugar-cane grows without cultivation, and 
to an extraordinary size, on the banks of the River Platte; we 
are assured by Jean de Leary, a Protestant minister, who was 
chaplain in 1556 to the Dutch garrison in the fort of Coligny, on 
the River Janeiro, that he himself found sugar canes in great 
abundance in many places on the banks of that river, and in 
situations never visited by the Portuguese. Father Hennepen 
and other voyagers bear testimony in like manner to the growth 
of the cane near the mouth of the Mississippi; and Jean de Lact 
to its spontaneous production in the island of St. Vincent. It is 
not fur the plant therefore, but for the secret of making sugar 
from it, that the West Indies are indebted to the Spaniards and 
Portuguese, and then to the nations of the East.” 

Such is the reasoning of Labat, which learned men have 
pronounced incontrovertible, and it is greatly strengthened by 
recent discoveries ; the sugar cane having been found in many 
of the islands of the Pacific Ocean, by our late illustrious navi- 
gator Captain Cook. 

In these accounts, however, there is really no contradiction. 
The sugar cane might have grown spontaneously in many parts of 
the new world, and Columbus, unapprised of the circumstance, 
might likewise have carried some of the plants to Hispaniola, 
me such I believe was the fact. But be this as it may, the in- 
dustry with which the Spanish settlers applied themselves to its 
cultivation, affords a wonderful contrast to the manners of the 
present inhabitants ; it appearing by the testimony of Oviedo, 
that no less than thirty 7ngendos, or sugar mills, were established 
on that island so early as 1535. 

The botanical name of the sugar cane is arundi saccharifera. 
It is a jointed reed terminating in leaves or blades, whose edges 
are finely and sharply serrated. The body of the cane is strong, 
but brittle, and when ripe, of a fine straw color, inclinable to 
yellow; and it contains a soft pithy substance, which affords a 
copious supply of juice, of a sweetness the least cloying, and 
most agreeable in nature. The intermediate distance between 
each joint of the cane varies according to the nature of the soil. 
In general it is from one to three inches in length, from half an 
inch to an inch in diameter. The general length of the whole 
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cane depends on circumstances. In strong land it is sometimes 
twelve feet, but —s measures from three and a half to 
seven feet in height. 


THE PAINTER OF GENOA. 


To the Editor of the Register : 


I send you a story about a beautiful picture. It is no fiction, and will, doubt- 
less, entertain some of your readers. 
E. M. 


In the Strada degli Oroficti in Genoa is a shrine of the Virgin, 
in which is one of the rarest specimens of the art of painting 
that Europe possesses. This picture has been declared by the 
first judges to be superior in expression and execution to the 
ee conceptions of Raffael or Corregio. The stranger on be- 
holding this rare artistic gem—although he may not be a lover of 
the arts—feels himself irresistibly impressed with admiration at 
the unearthly beauty of the “holy mother, and sacred infant.” 
This picture is the only finished work, known to exist, of Antonio 
Alavi, a young artist of noble family, of whose early and tragical 
end, the following particulars have been treasured in the memo- 
ries of the Genoese :— 

Antonio’s father, who was an eminent merchant of the Genoese 
Republic, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, married a 
daughter of the noble housé of Durazzi. Their only son was 
educated at the then great university of Piza, where he met 
with many whose enthtaidete for the arts awakened a corre- 
sponding feeling in his own breast, and on the completion of his 
studies, he sought permission from his father to visit the treasures 
of art in the galleries of the Vatican, and Florence. He studied 
in these schools for more than two years with such success that 
the highest expectations were formed of him by his masters, 
when the death of his mother called him home to witness the 
decease of his remaining parent. On winding up his father’s 
affairs, he found that instead of a handsome fortune he had only 
a moderate competency remaining, which he invested so as to 
procure him a regularly paid income; and after his grief had 
subsided, he renewed with ardor his former studies. Educated 
from the earliest infancy in the schools of taste and learning, 
Antonio had conceived ideas of perfection, the realization of 
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which are seldom achieved, and when effected, stamp the genius 
of the artist with a fame, outliving the works that procure it. 
With a self-criticism, so severe and founded as it was, upon 
the appreciation of the beauties of the greatest masters of the 
day ; and happily placed above the necessity of seeking a sub- 
sistence by bringing his works into the market, before his judg- 
ment could award them a right of comparison with his great 
competitors for fame, Alavi only kept the picture he had 
finished until its successor was so far advanced as to demonstrate 
that some fault was partially overcome in the new effort, when it 
was destroyed. The few friends whom the artist had kept about 
him, consisting chiefly of his own relations, ineffectually remon- 
strated against this practice, awarding him the loudest praise, 
and offering considerable sums of money for these pictures, but 
he resisted all their solicitations, and still pursued his old prac- 
tice. 

Alavi became so absorbed in his pursuit that his health was 
suffering from confinement and want of exercise, and yielding to 
the anxieties of his friends, he devoted a few hours in the even- 
ing to mental relaxation. His favorite walk was to a villa on a 
hill above the city of Genoa, called 7? Paradiso, and then be- 
longing to the Prince Spinola, the son of the reigning Doge. On 
the terraces of these beautiful gardens he would spend hours 
wrapped in enthusiastic admiration of the beauties of the lovely 
scene before him, and as his eye wandered over “ the city of 
palaces,” with its orange groves, to the blue sea, skirted by the 
marble and painted villas of the merchant princes, with their 
balustraded terraces ; vistas of columns with the luxurious vines 
trained from shaft to shaft; vases filled with tube roses and 

assion flowers; innumerable statues and temples; the palace- 

otted hills of Voltri-Cestri and Cornelliano covered to their 
tops with the brightest verdure ; the lovely scene tinted by the 
rich rays of the setting sun, and having the majestic Apennines 
as a background to the rich picture, Antonio’s love of nature 
would occasionally break forth in words of such burning enthu- 
siasm as can only be felt by the poetic minds of the warm-hearted 
sons of the South. 

In one of these moments of inspiration, when his feelings had 
been expressed with the most fervid eloquence, on turning, he 
beheld a being of such ravishing beauty as almost to induce a 
belief that she was not of this world, whose gaze was intently 
fixed upon him. He, lately so eloquent, attempted in vain to 
~ nice an excuse to the blushing maid, and slowly reached his 

ome. 

Maria di Spinola, whose beauty had so powerfully impressed 
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the imagination of Antonio, was the only child of the Prince, 
whom, as she was the heiress to his vast possessions, he had 
educated in his own house, a circumstance very rare in those 
days. Her father had designed to marry her to a member of the 
seen. house of Balbi, who had not at that time seen her. 

rom the sketches left by Antonio of her, and now in the pos- 
session of the Marquis di Marisia, she must have possessed rare 

ersonal charms, having a fairer complexion, and a more intel- 
ectual forehead than the females of Italy usually have. In the 
history of the Spinola family, she is represented as “most rarely 
accomplished, having added to the learning of a man of letters, 
all the graces we most delight to see in woman.” She was 
eighteen years of age, of a most enthusiastic turn of mind, and 
hearing the eloquent apostrophe of Antonio, she felt herself irre- 
sistibly impelled to listen to his words, until she caught his en- 
thusiasm. From this day, Alavi’s whole thoughts were fixed 
upon Maria, but his efforts to see her again were for several 
weeks in vain, until one evening earlier than his usual hour of 
visiting the gardens, he found her intently regarding the scene 
that had called forth his own admiration. In the excitement of 
the moment he seized the hand of the timid girl and poured out 
into her “* charmed ears” all hislove. Maria, with that intuitive 
caution and delicacy, which invariably marks the conduct of a 
refined woman, sought to induce him to forego a passion she had 
not a hope could ever meet with her father’s approval; she 
stated her rank and station to Antonio, and prayed lie to think 
no more of her. With those sophistries that men who love in 
all ages of the world have used, Alavi overcame her scruples, 
and she reluctantly consented to meet him again. 

The actions of the lovers liad been watched by a distant female 
relation of the Spinola family, who took an opportunity of giving 
the Prince notice of their meeting. The indignant father vehe- 
mently condemning his impolicy in having kept his child in his 
own house instead of sending her to a convent for education, 
rushed to the spot where he saw Maria and her lover, determined 
to sacrifice him to his indignation. When near the unconscious 
pair, he heard the following sentiment from Antonio, “ No, Maria, 

eeply as my happiness depends upon your love, I would sacri- 
fice every hope of joy, rather than deprive you of the blessing 
of your father’s affection by asking you to leave him clandestinely.” 
These words induced the father to spare the young man’s life :— 
but rushing up to them, he ordered the attendants to take into 
the house this fainting daughter, and after indignantly oe 
Alavi for his conduct, commanded him to leave the place an 
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never to hold communication again with his daughter, under 
pain of his vengeance. 

On the following morning the Prince and Maria left Genoa for 
Venice, and for some months the sorrowing Antonio heard no 
tidings of her, when an old retainer of the family called on him 
and assured him of her unaltered affection and constancy. Up 
to this time from his first meeting with Maria, his former pursuit 
had been almost neglected. The taste he had formerly shown 
for the grand historical school, had now given way to the tender 
and pathetic, and his hopes being re-assured by the message he 
received, he again devoted himself as assiduously as ever to his 
artistical pursuits ; destroying his pictures as before. At last he 
announced to his friends that he had painted a picture worthy of 
being presented to his country, and he invited them to see it. 
The news of this wonderful work of art had travelled over the 
city, and had reached the ear of Jacobo Spinola, the Doge, and 
grandfather of Maria, whose patronage of the fine arts and mu- 
nificence in building churches is still celebrated in Genoa. The 
old Prince asked permission to see the picture, and went to the 
studio of Antonio. On beholding it, Jacobo fell on his knees 
before it, declaring it to be the work of divine inspiration, and 
offered the magnificent marble shrine he had had made for a 
Madonna, painted by Taddio Zoucchero, to be appropriated to 
the picture, making a munificent offer of money to the artist, 
which was refused, Alavi stating that he intended to present his 
first work to the Republic. Maria and her father had about this 
time returned from egies and Venice where they had been for 
two years, and where she had been persecuted by the love of 
Alberto Balbi, but had prevailed upon her father to withdraw 
his promise of her hand to him. 

So impressed was the Doge with the inspiration of the work of 
art, that he ordered a grand procession to be prepared for the 
inauguration of the new shrine, and determined that after an 
episcopal high mass had been celebrated, he would conduct 
Antonio up to the shrine and make him uncover it for public in- 
spection. Antonio refused to walk in the procession, but was 
admitted within the area around the Ducal throne. The crowd 
was immense—and as the religious ceremonies were about to be 
finished, the curiosity of the multitude became intense. Maria, 
who sat near her father, was regarding with the most anxious 
gaze, her lover, who stood there, alike ignorant of her presence, 
and unknown to the multitude whose praises and expectation he 
had so greatly excited. The mass being finished, the venerable 
sovereign descended from the Ducal throne, and taking Antonio 
by the hand, led the astonished artist to the shrine, where he 
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ordered him to uncover the picture—he mechanically obeyed— 
and at the instant a ray of sunlight, that illumines the picture 
for a few moments only, for the last fifteen days of September 
—burst upon the faces of the Virgin and Child—the people 
cried, A miracle! a miracle! and every knee was bowed. 
This gave way to the most boisterous enthusiasm for the “inspired 
artist.” The Prince Spinola caught the general enthusiasm, and 
taking Maria by the hand he led her up to the bewildered artist, 
and exclaiming, “Take her, Antonio; talent like yours, added to 
your virtue and patriotism, make you not the equal, but the su- 
a of any man!” Again the air was rent with vivas, and the 
overs, unconscious of all but their unexpected and mutual de- 
light, were locked in each other’s arms. At this moment a dark 
young man, whose handsome features were distorted by the most 

ideous fury, rushed over the barrier, sword in hand, and plunged 
his weapon into the heart of Antonio. Maria saw the thrust of 
the infamous Balbi, and fell a corpse upon her lover’s breathless 
body. A hundred rapiers were sheathed in the assassin, and the 
indignant crowd would have torn the bleeding mass limb from 
limb had not the troops repressed their efforts. 

The Prince Spinola never recovered the shock of that event- 
ful day, and on his death he bequeathed his large possessions to 
build two convents for the support and education of male and 
female orphan children, and dedicated them to St. Antonio and 
Santa Maria. 


A REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF HOSPITALITY. 
(From Sheridan’s Life of Swift.) 


There lived at that time in Ireland a gentleman of the name 
of Mathew, whose history is well worth recording. He was pos- 
sessed of a large estate in the finest county of that kingdom, 
Tipperary: which produced a clear rent of eight thousand a 
res As he delighted in a country life, he resolved to build a 
arge commodious house for the reception of guests, surrounded 
by fifteen hundred acres of his choicest land, all laid out upon a 
regular plan of improvement, according to the new adopted 
mode of English gardening (which had supplanted the bad 
Dutch taste brought in by Ring William), and of which he was 
the first who set the example in Ireland ; nor was there any im- 
provement of that sort then in Englana, which was comparable 
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to his, either in point of beauty or extent. As this design was 
formed early in life, in order to accomplish his point, without in- 
curring any debt on his estate, he retired to the continent for 
seven years, and lived upon six hundred pounds a year, while 
the mepeeng income of his estate was employed in carrying on 
the great works he had planned there. When all was completed, 
he returned to his native country; and after some time passed 
in the metropolis, to revive the old, and cultivate new acquaint- 
ance, he retired to his seat at Thomas-town to pass the remain- 
der of his days there. As he was one of the finest gentlemen 
of the age, and possessed of so large a property, he found no 
difficulty during fis residence in Dublin, to get access to all, 
whose character for talents, or probity, made him desirous to 
cultivate their acquaintance. Out of these, he selected such as 
were most conformable to his taste, inviting them to pass such 
leisure time as they might have upon their hands, at Thomas- 
town. As there was something uncommonly singular in his 
mode of living, such as I believe was never carried into practice 
by any mortal before, in an equal degree, I fancy the reader will 
not be displeased with an account of the particulars of it. 

His house had been chiefly contrived to answer the noble pur- 
pose of that constant hospitality, which he intended to maintain 
there. It contained forty commodious apartments for guests, with 
suitable accommodations to their servants. Each apartment was 
completely furnished with every convenience that could be 
wanted, even to the minutest article. When a guest arrived, he 
showed him his apartment, saying, This is your castle, here you 
are to command as absolutely as in your own house; you may 
breakfast, dine, and sup here whenever you please, and invite 
such of the guests to accompany you as may be most agreeable 
to you. He then showed him the common parlor, where he said 
a daily ordinary was kept at which he might dine when it was 
more agreeable to him to mix in society; “ but from this mo- 
ment you are never to know me as master of the house, and 
only to consider me as one of the guests.” In order to put an 
end to all ceremony at meal-time, he took his place at random 
at the table, and thus all ideas of precedence being laid aside, 
the guests seated themselves promiscuously, without any regard 
to difference of rank or quality. There was a large room fitted 
up exactly like a coffee-house, where a bar-maid and waiters at- 
tended to furnish refreshments at all times of the day. Here, 
such as chose it, breakfasted attheirown hour. It was furnished 
with chess-boards, back-gammon tables, newspapers, pamphlets, 
&c., in all the forms of a city coffee-house. But the most extra- 
ordinary cirewmstance in his whole domestic arrangement, was 
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that of a detached room in one of the extremities of the house, 
called the tavern. As he was himself a very temperate man, 
and many of his guests were of the same disposition, the quan- 
tity of wine for the use of the common room was but moderate ; 
but as drinking was much in fashion in those days, in order to 
gratify such of his guests as had indulged themselves in that 
custom, he had recourse to the above mentioned contrivance ; 
and it was the custom of all who loved a cheerful glass, to ad- 
journ to the tavern soon after dinner, and leave the more sober 
folks to themselves. Here a waiter in a blue apron attended, 
(as was the fashion then) and all things in the room were con- 
trived so as humor the illusion. Here, every one called for what 
liquor they liked, with as little restraint as if they were really in 
a public house, and to pay their share of the reckoning. Here 
too, the midnight orgies of Bacchus were often celebrated, with 
the same noisy mirth as is customary in his city temples, with- 
out in the least disturbing the repose of the more sober part of 
the family. Games of all sorts were allowed, but under such 
restrictions as to prevent gambling; and so as to answer their 
true end, that of amusement, without injuring the purse of the 
players. There were two billiard tables, and a large bowling 
green; ample provision was made for all such as delighted in 
country sports ; fishing tackle of all sorts; variety of guns with 
properammunition ; a pack of buck-hounds, another of fox-hounds, 
and another of harriers. He constantly kept twenty choice 
hunters in his stables for the use of those who were not properly 
mounted for the chase. It may be thought that his income was 
not sufficient to support so expensive an establishment ; but when 
it is considered that eight thousand a year at that time was fully 
equal to double that sum at present; that his large demesne, in 
some of the richest soil of Ireland, furnished the house with 
every necessary except groceries and wine; it may be supposed 
to be easily practicable if under the regulation of a strict econo- 
my ; of which no man was a greater master. I am told his plan 
was so well formed, and he had such checks upon all his domes- 
tics, that it was impossible there could be any waste, or that any 
article from the larder, or a single bottle of wine from the cellar, 
could have been purloined, without immediate detection. This 
was done partly by the choice of faithful stewards, and clerks of 
approved integrity ; but chiefly by his own superintendence of 
the whole, as not a day passed without having all the accounts of 
the preceding one laid before him. This he wes enabled to do 
by his early rising ; and the business being finished before others 
were out of their beds, he always appeared the most disengaged 
man in the house, and seemed to have as little concern in the 
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conduct of it as any one of the guests. And indeed to a stranger 
he might easily pass for such, as he made it a point that no one 
should consider him in the light of master of the house, nor pay 
him the least civilities on that score; which he carried so far, that 
he sometimes went abroad without giving any notice, and staid away 
several days, while things went on as usual at home; and on his 
return, he would not allow any congratulations to be made him, 
nor any other notice to be taken of him, than if he had not been 
absent during that time. The arrangements of every sort were 
so prudently made, that no multiplicity of guests or their domes- 
tics, ever occasioned any disorder, and all things were conducted 
with the same ease and regularity as in a private family. There 
was one point which seemed of great difficulty, that of establish- 
ing certain signals, by which sail perians might know when he 
was summoned to his master’s apartment. For this purpose 
there was a great hall appropriated to their use, where they al- 
ways assembled when they were not upon duty. Along the wall 
bells were ranged in order, one to each apartment, with the num- 
ber of the chamber marked over it; so that when any one of 
them was rung, they had only to turn their eyes to the bell, and 
see what servant was called. He was the first who put an end 
to that inhospitable custom of giving vales to servants, by mak- 
ing a suitable addition to their wages ; at the same time assuring 
them, that if they ever took any afterward, they should be dis- 
charged with disgrace ; and to prevent temptation, the guests 
were informed that Mr. Mathew would consider it as the highest 
affront, if any offer of that sort were made. 





MY LITTLE GIRLS. 


(BY MRS. COLEMAN.) 


The one hath eyes as dark,as night, 

With just her soft and mellow light ; 

Those eyes, too bright, unless half hid, 

Underneath their wavy lid, 

That droops with its long silken fringe, 

Contrasting with whose jetty tinge, 

Her sunny hair, a cloud of gold, 

In vapory locks on locks, is rolled ; 

Those locks, in which the sunbeams lighten, 

Yet scarcely can be said to brighten, 

And gentle winds wave playfully, 

As they would curl some sunny sea. 
VOL, V. 
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Her lip is red Aurora’s hue, 

Her cheek fresh morning born anew, 
And with that lip, and eye, and cheek, 
Expression makes the young heart speak, 
Tells, in its guileless depths unbidden, 
Love’s choicest flower-seeds lie hidden ; 
That simple hopes and joys are there, 
With truth and trust and gentlest prayer. 
Some have pure thoughts so freely given, 
So dear to earth and blest of heaven, 
That ’tis my faith such creatures are, 
Watched by some tender, living star. 


The other is a winning thing 

All wiles and joys and witcheries, 
Just formed to make an hour take wing, 

And smile back as it flies. 
With looks that all so gently woo you, 
And say, “I’ve come a blessing to you ;” 
Deep violet eyes that change each minute, 
While every change has beauty in it ; 
A smile and then a tear peeps out, 
And which the loveliest, is a doubt. 
Her arms as round your neck they cling, 
Shine polished as a bird’s white wing ; 
While rosy lip and breath and cheek, 
Each hour a thousand kisses seek. 
My home has breathed of balmier air 
Since that fresh spirit alighted there, 
For where’s the bower were not more sweet, 
When haunted with her frolic feet ? 
And with those words in bee-like song, 
Their every syllable uttered wrong ? 
And that gay laugh, as silvery clear, 
As sweet bells jangled for her ear ? 
A bird that sings, a honey flower, 
Will make her rapture for an hour. 
With bees and birds and flowers at play, 
All seem heaven-born the self-same day, 
Or you would take her for their fay. 


To these young pilgrims, hand in hand, 
’Tis mine to point “the better land.” 
Grant them, Father, such deep grace, 
Their steps may reach that blissful place. 


That these bright forms which thou hast made, 


So lovely here in tint and limb, 
May, in new robes of light arrayed, 
Be ranged with rose-lipped cherubim. 


Trenton, N. J. 





[ Jan. 
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SOFTLY WOO AWAY HER BREATH. 


(BY BARRY CORNWALL.) 


Softly woo away her breath, 
Gentle death! 
Let her leave thee with no strife, 
Tender, mournful, murmuring life ! 
She hath seen her happy day : 
She hath had her bud and blossom : 
Now she pales and shrinks away, 
Earth, into thy gentle bosom. 


She had done her bidding here, 
Angels dear ! 
Bear her perfect soul above, 
Seraph of the skies,—sweet Love ! 
Good she was, and fair in youth, 
And her mind was seen to soar, 
And her heart was wed to truth ; 
Take her then for evermore,— 
For ever—evermore ! 





[For the Register. ] 
THE TELEGRAPH. 


The submarine telegraph across the straits of Dover has been 
so far successful, as to induce glowing visions of the future. Not 
only is it believed by some that Lord Palmerston’s prophesy will 
be verified by a telegraphic communication between Great Britain 
and India, but it is scarcely esteemed an enterprise too gigantic to 
compass with an iron chain the globe itself. The laying under 
water of the wires between France and England was last year ac- 
complished, and complimentary communications for a short time 
passed across the channel; but to the great disappointment of the 
es re, the line was soon after cut asunder on a rock near the 

‘rench coast. The wire was laid by asingle steamer and a crew 
of thirty men, after the following manner : 

“The vessel steamed out at the rate of three or four miles an 
hour into the open sea, in a direct track for Cape Grinez. The 
wire weighed five tons and the cylinder two. The operation of 
paying out the thirty miles of wire commenced on a signal to the 
sailors to “Go ahead with the wheel, and pay out the wire,” 
which was continuously streamed out over a roller at the stern of 
the vessel, the men at every sixteenth of a mile being busily en- 
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gaged in riveting on to the wire square leaden clamps, or weights 
of iron, from 14 Ibs. to 24 lbs. in weight, which had the effect of 
sinking the wire to the bottom, which, on the English coast, com- 
mences at a depth of 30 feet, and goes on varying from that to 
100 and 180 feet, which latter, or 30 fathoms, is the greatest depth. 

The whole of the casting out and sinking was accomplished 
with great precision and success, owing to the favorable state 
of the day. The only conjectured difficulty on the route was 
at a point in mid-channel, called the Ridge, between which 
and another inequality called the Varne, both well known and 
dreaded by navigators, there is a deep submarine valley, sur- 
rounded by shifting sands, the one being seventeen miles in 
length, and the other twelve, and in their vortex, not unlike the 
voracious one of the Goodwin Sands, ships encounter danger, and 
lose their anchors, and trolling nets of fishermen are frequently 
lost. Over this, however, the wire was successfully toe se | 
below the reach, it is believed, either of ships’ anchors, sea- 
animals, or fishing nets.” 

The precise point where the breakage took place was about 
two hundred yards out to sea, just where the twenty miles of 
electric line that had been laid down from Dover joins on to a 
leaden tube designed to protect it from the surge beating against 
the beach, and which also serves a similar purpose up the front 
of the cliff to the station upon the top. The th conductor, 
it would appear, was of too soft a texture to resist the oscillation 
of the sea, and thereby became detached from the coil of gutta- 
percha wire that was thought to have been safely encased in it. The 
occurrence was, of course, quickly detected by the sudden cessa- 
tion of the series of communications, though it was at first a per- 

lexing point to discover at what precise spot the wire was 
oe or at fault. This, however, was done by hauling up the 
line at intervals, a process which disclosed the gratifying fact, 
that since its first sinking, it had remained im situ at the bottom 
of the sea, in consequence of the leaden weights or clamps that 
were strung to it at every sixteenth of a mile. The experiment, 
as far as it has gone, proves the possibility of the gutta-percha 
wire resisting the action of the salt water, of the fact of its being 
a perfect waterproof insulator, and that the weights on the wire 
are sufficient to prevent it being drifted away by the currents, 
and for sinking it in the sands. 

The work at present has been suspended, but will be resumed 
again during the spring of 1851; a somewhat different plan, 
however, has been proposed to be followed from that at first 
adopted. Instead of one slender wire, it is intended to lay down 
ahiee inclosing four lines. These cables will be composed of 
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tta-percha, four or five inches in thickness, the whole incased 
in wire rope, chemically prepared, to protect it from rot, and 
kyanized. There will be two of these cables, each twenty miles 
long, and three miles apart, the whole weight representing 400 
tons; and it is expected, when chained down in the bottom of 
the sea, they will be of sufficient consistency and strength to 
resist the anchor of a 120-gun ship. The expense of the cables 
is estimated at £40,000. It is thought that the whole work may 
be accomplished by May,1851. 

Notwithstanding the disruption of the wire, the result thus far 
seems to have produced entire faith in the ultimate success of the 
experiment, and as a natural consequence in this day of progress 
a confident anticipation that greater things are to be done; that 
this thirty miles of wire in the bosom of the sea is but the begin- 
ning of a great line that shall traverse the remotest bounds of 
Europe and Asia. Already are the distances calculated as fol- 
lows: Over Spain, commencing at Gibraltar, 750 miles; over 
France, 750; over Germany to Warsaw, 950; over European 
Russia, 1,600; over Asia, from Kazan to Behring’s Straits, 
5,600; making the entire distance from Gibraltar to Behring’s 
Straits, 8,850 miles. If Behring’s Straits can be crossed, then 
North America also is to be traversed thus: from the Straits to 
Slave Lake, 1,500 miles, thence to St. Louis, 1,500; thence to 
Washington, 800; summing up the whole distance at 9,400 miles. 

Another project is to cross the Atlantic with wires. A writer 
on this subject thus enjoys himself in the certain expectation of a 
successful issue of the trial whenever it shall be made: 

“Since the English channel has been crossed, the crossing of 
the Irish must follow next, as but a matter of course; and Ireland 
once reached, there lies but a couple of thousand miles of water 
or so between the Old World and the New. We say, “ but,” for 
after all where is the practical difficulty? Not in producing the 
length of wire required ; for any length of wire can be spun—not 
in covering and insulating the wire; for thousands of miles of 
wire can be covered and insulated just as readily and surely as 
one—nor yet in laying down, as the Dover and Calais experiment 
has fully shown. The only real difficulty in the case, we appre- 
hend, will be to find ship room for the enormous coil of wire that 
would be required ; but this is an objection which vanishes before 
the recollection of such leviathan structures as the Canada and 
Great Britain. Besides, means may be found to effect on board 
the laying-down vessel a perfect junction of different lengths of 
wire, so as to allow of two, three, or more reels being employ- 
ed. The Old and New Worlds being thus united, we should then 
see the dream of the poet more than realized; the earth “ girdled 
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round about ”—not in “ forty minutes ”—but in a thousandth part 
of the time—a single beat of the clock. What would all other 
triumphs of human genius be to this? Time and distance literally 
annihilated throughout the bounds of the planet which we in- 
habit! A triumph only to be transcended when the planets shall 
themselves begin to telegraph one another—which 1s one of the 
very few things which, in this age of art-miracles, one would 
venture without hesitation to say will never happen.” 

In this case also distances are calculated: From London to 
Holyhead, 263 miles; thence to Dublin, 63; thence to Galway, 
the extreme point of Treland, 120. From Galway to Halifax the 
distance is 2,240 miles. 

Thus in the nineteenth century, plans are devised for instan- 
taneous communication between two persons at the extremes of 
the earth, who by means of a chain of iron wire may converse 
with each other as if standing face to face! Who can tell what 
may be done within the next quarter of a century ? : 


JACOB PERKINS. 


A simple and unostentatious notice of the demise of this re- 
markable man, is all the tribute that the public press has yet paid 
to his memory. The merits of our ingenious countryman deserves 
more. He has passed quietly away from the scene of his labors ; 
but he has left his mark upon the age.* 

He was descended from one of the oldest families of that an- 
cient portion of the State of Massachusetts, the county of Essex 
—a region of stubborn soil, but rich in its production of men. 
Matthew Perkins, his father, was a native of Ipswich, and his 
ancestor was one of the first settlers of that town. Matthew 
Perkins removed to Newburyport early in life, and here Jacob 
Perkins was born, July 9th, 1766. He received such education 
as the common schools of that day furnished, and nothing more. 
What they were in 1770 may be guessed. At the age of twelve 
he was put apprentice to a goldsmith of Newburyport, of: the 
name of Davis. His master died three years afterwards; and 
Perkins at fifteen, was left with the management of the business. 
This was the age of gold beads, which our grandmothers still hold 
in fond fiieiintwunes ak who wonders? The young goldsmith 
gained great reputation for the skill and honesty with which he 
transformed the old Portuguese joes, then in circulation, into 
these showy ornaments for the female bosom. Shoe-buckles 


* See the late Patent report. 
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were another article in great vogue; and Perkins, whose in¥ent- 
ive powers had begun to expand during his apprenticeship, turned 
his attention to the manufacturing of them. He discovered a 
new method of plating, by which he could undersell the imported 
buckles. This was a profitable branch of business, till the revo- 
lutions of fashion drove shoe-buckles out of the market. Nothing 
could be done with strings, and Perkins put his head-work upon 
other matters. 

Machinery of all sorts was then in a very rude state, and a 
clever artisan was scarcely to be found. It was regarded as a 
great achievement to effect a rude copy of some imported ma- 
chine. Under the old confederation, the State of Massachusetts 
established a mint for striking copper coin; but it was not so easy 
to find a mechanic equal to the task of making a die. Perkins 
was but twenty-one years of age when he was employed by the 
government for this purpose; and the old Massachusetts cents, 
stamped with the Indian and the eagle, now to be seen only in 
collections of curiosities, are the work of his skill. He next dis- 
played his ingenuity in nail machinery, and at the age of twenty- 
four invented a machine which cut and headed nails at one 
operation. This was first put in operation at Newburyport, and 
afterwards at Amesbury, on the Merrimac, where the manufac- 
ture of nails has been carried on for more than half a century. 

Perkins would have realized a great fortune from this invention, 
had his knowledge of the world and the tricks of trade been in 
any way equal to his mechanical skill. Others, however, made 
a great gain from his loss: and he turned his attention to various 
other branches of the mechanic arts, in several of which he made 
essential improvements, as fire engines, hydraulic machines, &c. 
One of the most important of his inventions was in the engraving 
of bank bills. Forty years ago counterfeiting was carried on 
with an audacity and a success which would seem incredible at 
the present time. The ease with which the clumsy engravings 
of the bank bills of the day were imitated, was a temptation to 
every knave who could scratch copper; and counterfeits flooded 
the country, to the serious detriment of trade. Perkins invented 
the stereotype check-plate, which no art of counterfeiting could 
match; and a security was thus givin to bank paper which it had 
never before known. 

There was hardly any mechanical science in which Perkins 
did not exercise his inquiring and inventive spirit. The town of 
Newburyport enjoyed the benefit of his skill in every way in 
which he could contribute to the public welfare or amusement. 
During the war of 1812 his ingenuity was employed in construct- 
ing machinery for boring out old honeycombed cannon, and in 
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perfecting the science of gunnery. He was askillful pyrotechnist, 
and the N ewburyport fireworks of that day were thought to be 
unrivalled in the United States. The boys, we remember, looked 
up to him as a second Faust or Cornelius Agrippa: and the 
writer of this article has not forgotten the dehght and amaze- 
ment with which he learned from Jacob Perkins the mystery of 
compounding serpents and rockets. 

‘About this time a person named Redheffer made pretensions 
to a discovery of the perpetual motion. He was traversing the 
United States with a machine exhibiting his discovery. Certain 
weights moved the wheels, and when they had run down, certain 
other weights restored the first. The experiment seemed perfect, 
for the machine continued to move without cessation; and Red- 
heffer was trumpeted to the world as the man who had solved the 
greet problem. Perkins gave the machine an examination, and 

is knowledge of the powers of mechanism enabled him to per- 
ceive at once that the visible appliances were inadequate to the 
results. He saw that a hidden power existed somewhere, and 
his skillful calculations detected the corner of the machine from 
which it proceeded. “ Pass a saw through that post,” said he, 
“and your perpetual motion will stop.” The impostor refused to 
put his machine to such a test; and for a sufficient reason. It 
was afterwards discovered that a cord passed through this post 
into the cellar, where an individual was stationed to restore the 
weights at every revolution. 

e studies, labors, and ingenuity of Perkins were employed 
on 80 great a variety of subjects, that the task of specifying and 
describing them must be left to one fully acquainted with the 
history of the mechanic arts in the United States. He discovered 
a method of softening and hardening steel at pleasure, by which 
the process of engraving on that metal was facilitated in a most 
essential degree. He instituted a series of experiments by which 
he demonstrated the compressibility of water, a problem which 
for centuries had baffled the ingenuity of natural philosophers. 
In connection with this discovery, Perkins also invented the ba- 
thometer, an instrument for measuring the depth of the sea by 
the pressure of the water; and the pleometer, to measure a ship’s 
rate of sailing. 

He continued to reside in his birth place till 1816, when he 
removed from Newburyport to Boston, and subsequently to 
Philadelphia. His attention was now occupied by steam ma- 
chinery, which was beginning to acquire importance in the 
United States. His researches led to the invention of a new 
method of generating steam, by suddenly letting a small quantity 
of water into a heated vessel. 
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After a short residence in Philadelphia, he removed to London, 
where his experiments with high pressure steam, and other ex- 
hibitions which he gave of his inventive powers, at once brought 
him into general notice. His uncommon mechanical genius was 
highly appreciated ; and his steam-gun was for some time the 
wonder of the British metropolis. This gun he invented in the 
United States, and took out a patent for it in 1810. It attracted 
the notice of the British government in 1823, and Perkins made 
experiments with it before the Duke of Wellington and a nu- 
merous party of officers. Ata distance of thirty-five yards he 
shattered iron targets to pieces, and sent his balls through eleven 
planks, one inch thick each, and placed an inch apart from one 
another. This gun was a very ingenious piece of workmanship, 
and could discharge about one thousand balls per minute. 

Perkins continued in London during the remainder of his life. 
He never became rich. He lacked one quality to secure success 
in the world—financial thrift. Fverybody but himself profited 
by his inventions. He was, in fact, too much in love with the 
excitement of the chase to look very strongly at the pecuniary 
value of the game. 

He died in London, July 30th, 1849. The name he leaves 
behind him is that of the American inventor. It is one which 
he deserves, and which is his true glory. He was entirely self- 
educated in science, and the great powers of his mind expanded 
by their innate force. For half a century from the hour of his 
birth he lived in the town of Newburyport. Here he grew up, 
acquired his knowledge, applied his genius to action, perfected 
his inventive powers, and gained all his early reputation. At 
the present day, when oA are in the hands of every man, 
woman, and child, and the rudiments of scientific knowledge are 
presented to us in thousands of students’ manuals, cyclopedias, 
periodicals, public lectures, &c., we can form no adequate notion 
of the obstacles which lay in the way of a young man beginning 
his scientific pursuits at the time when Perkins was a youth. 
Imagine the state of popular science in 1787, and some faint 
notion may be obtained of the difficulties which the young artist 
was compelled to encounter in the preliminary steps of every 
undertaking. ‘The exact sciences were but slighty regarded, even 
by those who made pretensions to complete learning in those 
days; and a great proficient in the mechanic arts could only hope 
to be considered in the light of a clever carpenter or blacksmith. 
Men did not dream of such fame as that of Watt and Arkwright. 
It is much to the honor of his townsmen that Perkins was, from 
his earliest days, held in the highest esteem by them. They fully 
appreciated his genius, and were proud to honor him. In the 
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latter years of his life, when far removed from the land of his 
birth, his thoughts and feelings always turned homeward, and he 
never ceased to express the hope of returning to lay his bones in 
his native soil. His wish has not been gratified,but his memory 
will remain for ever connected with the spot. 


DR. FRANKLIN. 


There is in the character of every distinguished person, some- 
thing to admire and something to imitate. The incidents that 
have marked the life of a great man, always excite curiosity, and 
often afford improvement. If there be talents which we can 
never expect to equal, if there be a series of good fortune which 
we can never expect to enjoy, we still need not lose the labor of 
our biographical inquiries. emay probably become acquainted 
with habits which it may be prudent to adopt, and discover virtues 
which we cannot failto applaud. It will beeasy to make a full ap- 
ay of these remarks in our contemplations upon the celebrated 

r. Franklin. By his death one of the best lights of the world 
may be said to have been extinguished. We shall not attempt 
any historical details of the life of this illustrious patriot and 
eat as we have nothing farther in view than to make a 

ew comments upon the most striking traits of his character. 

Original genius was _ peculiarly his attribute. The native 
faculties of his mind qualified him to penetrate into every science ; 
and his unremitted diligence left no field of knowledge unex- 
plored. There were no limits to his curiosity. His inquiries 
were spread over the whole face of nature. But the study of 
man seemed to be his highest delight ; and if his genius had any 
special bias, it lay in discovering those things that made men 
wiser and happier. As truth was the sole object of his researches, 
he was of course no sectary ; and as reason was his guide, he 
embraced no system which that did not authorize. In short, he 
laid the whole volume of nature open before him, and diligently 
and faithfully perused it. 

Nor were his political attainments less conspicuous than his 
philosophical. e ancients usually ranked good fortune among 
those circumstances of life which indicate merit. In this view 
Dr. Franklin is almost unrivalled, having seldom undertaken 
more than he accomplished. The world are too well acquainted 
with the events of his political career to require, at this time, a 
particular enumeration of them. 
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If Dr. Franklin did not aspire after the splendor of eloquence, 
it was only because the demonstrative plainness of his manner 
was superior to it. Though he neither loved political debate nor 
excelled in it, he still preserved much influence in public assem- 
blies, and discovered an aptitude in his remarks on all occa- 
sions. He was not fond of taking a leading part in such 
investigations as could never terminate in any degree of certainty. 
To come forward in questions which in their nature are definite 
and in their issue problematical, does not comport with the caution 
of a man who has taught himself to look for demonstration. He 
reserved his observations for those cases which science could 
enlighten, and common sense approve. The simplicity of his 
style was well adapted to the clearness of his understanding. His 
conceptions were so bright and perfect, that he did not choose to 
involve them in a crowd of expressions. If he used metaphors, 
it was to illustrate, and not to embellish the truth. A man 
possessing such a lively imagery of ideas, should never affect the 
arts of a vain rhetorician, whose excellence consists only in a 
beautiful arrangement of words. 

But whatever claims to eminence Dr. Franklin may have as a 
politician or a scholar, there is no point of light in which his 
character shines with more lustre than when we view him as a 
man or a citizen. He was eminently great: in common things. 
Perhaps no man ever existed whose life can with more justice be 
denominated useful. Nothing ever passed through his hands 
without receiving improvement; and no person ever went into 
his company without gaining wisdom. His sagacity was so 
sharp, and his science so various, that whatever might be the 
profession or occupation of those with whom he conversed, he 
could meet every one upon his own ground. He could enliven 
every conversation with an anecdote, and conclude it with a 
moral. 

The whole tenor of his life was a perpetual lecture against the 
idle, the extravagant, and the mat § t was his principal aim 
to inspire mankind with a love of industry, temperance, and 
frugality ; and to inculcate such duties as promote the important 
interests of humanity. He never wasted a moment of time, or 
lavished a farthing of money, in folly or dissipation. Such 
expenses as the dignity of his station required, he readily sus- 
tained, limiting them by the strictest rules of propriety. Many 
public institutions experienced his well-timed liberality ; and he 
manifested a sensibility of heart by numerous acts of private 
charity. By judicious division of time, Dr. Franklin acquired 
the art of doing every thing to advantage; and his amusements 
were of such a nature, as could never militate with the main 
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objects of his partaits. In whatever situation he was placed, he 
extracted some useful for himself and others. His life was 
remarkably full off incident—every circumstance of it turned to 
some valuable aceount. The maxims which his discerning mind 
has formed, apply to mnumerable cases and characters. Those 
who mové in the lowest, equally with those who move in the 
most dlevated rank in society, may be guided by his instructions. 
In thes private deportment ‘of his life, he in many respects has 
furnished a most excellent model. His manners were easy and 
accopnfmodating, and his address winning and respectful. All 
who knew him speak of him as a most agreeable man : and all 
who-haye heard of him applaud him as a very useful one. A 
man so wise and so amiable could not but have many admirers 
and many friends. 


3 
ie _ CHARACTER OF GREGORY VI. 


... fildebrand, the famous Gregory the Seventh, was educated at 

lexii, a French monastery: of high renown, in the severity of 
wordstic discipline ; rose to the first dignities of the church ; and 
durmg the pontifieates of five succeeding popes, was honored 
with their confidence in the discharge of the most arduous busi- 
stess; It is well known what a torrent of vice had then spread 
atself over the face of Christendom: to stem this, in vain had 
svery effort been made, which honest virtue and Christian zeal 
scold suggest. Hildebrand, with the keen sensibility of a virtu- 
tens inind, had long viewed the fallen state of religion, and he as- 
weided the — throne, with the unanimous approbation of all 
ierders of the Roman Church, big with vast designs of reforma- 
tion. ‘ We choose Hildebrand for the true vicar of Christ, (they 
are the words tsed at his election,) a man of much learning, of 
{great piety, of prudence, justice, fortitude, and religion. He is 
maodest, abstemious, and chaste ; regular in the discipline of his 
family, hospitable to the poor, and from his tender years nursed 
dn the bosom of our holy church: to him we give those powers 
Fe a which Peter once received from the mouth of 

y) 

The source of the evils he intended to assail, lay, it was evi- 
dent, in the general corruption of manners, in the unbounded 
sway of passion, and in the abuse of power. With an intrepidity 
of soul that perhaps was never equalled, he dared singly to op- 
pose this multitudinous enemy, and he called the sovereigns of 
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Europe to his tribunal. The motives which led him on, and the 
habits of stern virtue, whigk had steeled his character, excluded 
almost the possibility of suspicion that he himself was arrogatin 
a power which belonged not to him, and from the abuse of which 
even greater evils might ensue than those he aimed to suppress. 

To effectuate more completely the schemes he had in view, he 
conceived the bold design of making himself sole monarch of the 
earth. The concerns of Europe, whether ecclesiastical or civil, 
would then be brought within his own cognizance; he would 
distribute favors, as merit might seem to call for them; and he 
would dispose of crowns, which, too often, he observed, fell upon 
the heads of the unworthy, or of men who knew not the proper 
use of power.* 

During the twelve years of his reign he held eleven councils at 
Rome, the objects of which were the suppression of crimes, to 
enforce the execution of decrees or discipline, or to confirm by a 
more solemn sanction the sentences of excommunication and de- 
position which in the plenitude of his supposed power he had 
pronounced against the obstinate and refractory. 

He reprimanded the king of Hungary for daring to accept the 
investiture of his realm from the hand of the Emperor and not 
from Rome. He wrote to the kings of Denmark, of Sweden, 
and of Norway, reproving them for what was ill done, and pressed 
on them Shediance to the Apostolic See. He laid the whole 
kingdom of Poland under interdict for the murder of Stanislaus, 
bishop of Cracow, deprived the king of regal power, and ab- 
solved his subjects frem their allegiance. He poaaices that the 
kingdom of Spain had from time immemorial belonged to the 
Holy See. He threatened Alfonsus, king of Castile, with ex- 
communication for marrying a near relation of his first wife, and 
forbid his living with her. To Dalmatia, Venice, and Sardinia 
he wrote in the same style of a judge, and even to Russia he at- 
tempted to extend his jurisdiction. He seemed to avoid giving 
offence to William of Normandy, whose boldness of spirit he 
could not subdue. But he obliged Philip, king of France, to 
give way before him, when he had refused to admit certain bishops. 
“ Either your king,” said he “shall cease from his simoniacal 
conduct, or the realm of France struck by a general anathema 
shall withdraw from his obedience, unless they rather choose to 
renounce their Christianity.” 

The quarrel of Gregory with Heyry IV. of Germany, is a 
memorable event in history, and exhibits the proud spirit and 
power of the Pontiff. Henry was accused of the simoniacal dis- 


* See Berington’s Memoirs. 
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tribution of benefices and other offences. ‘The Pope,” says 
Berington, “exerted all his powers to stem the raging torrent; 
he advised, he expostulated, he reprimanded, and he threatened. 
It was in vain; conspiracies were formed against him, his person 
was seized, but he was rescued by the timely interference of the 
Roman populace. Under pain of anathema, he then ordered 
Henry to appear before him at Rome, and he fixed the day for 
his appearance. The emperor disobeyed the summons, convoked 
an assembly at Wormes; he accused Gregory of crimes, as un- 
founded, as they were scandalous, and pronounced sentence of 
deposition against him.” 

On the other hand the Pope convened asynod at Rome, where 
sentence of excommunication was passed against Henry. The 
sentence is very remarkable and is in these words : 

“Peter, prince of the apostles, listen to thy servant, whom 
thou hast tutored from his youth, and whom, to the present hour, 
thou hast freed from the hands of the wicked, who hate me, be- 
cause I am faithful to thee. Thou canst witness, and with thee 
can witness the holy mother of Christ, and thy brother Paul, 
that unwillingly I was compelled to mount this holy throne. 
Rather would I have worn out my life in exile, than have 
usurped thy seat to gain glory and the praise of mortals. By 
thy favor has the care of the Christian world been committed to 
me; from thee I have the power of binding and of loosening. 
Resting on this assurance, for the honor and support of the 
church, in the name of God the Father Almighty, of his Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost, I depose Henry, who rashly and inso- 
lently has raised his arm against thy church, from all imperial 
and regal power, and his subjects I absolve from all allegiance 
to him. For it is meet that he, who aims to retrench the majes- 
ty of thy church, should be despoiled of his own honors.” 

The nobles of Germany whom the misconduct of Henry had 
exasperated, resolved to seize upon the occasion to resent their 
injuries. To ward off the blow, Henry crossed the Alps, hoping 
by this apparent submission, to appease also the anger of Greg- 
ory. Arrived at Canusium, a castle belonging to the Countess 
Matilda, where the Pope then was, he dismissed his guard, laid 
down every ensign of royalty, and barefooted, in the humble 
garb of a penitent, he presented himself at the gates. He was 
refused admittance. It was winter, and the season was severe. 
Here he remained, silent and submissive, till the rising of the 
fourth sun, when, at the entreaty of Matilda and others, he was 
admitted to the presence of Gregory. An accommodation took 
place, and his absolution was pronounced, on condition that he 
should ever remain obedient to the Holy See, that he should ap- 
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pear before his accusers, to answer to their charges, and that he 
should abide by the final award of Rome. Henry assented. 
The Lombards regarded his submission with indignation, and 
resolved to give their allegiance to his son, who was yet an in- 
fant. The German States elected for their king, Rudolphus, 
Duke of Suabia. Henry took the alarm and tniclen ee the 
treaty which he had contracted with the Pope, who again ex- 
communicated him, and transferred his dominions to Rudolphus. 
But the scales turned against Gregory ; for after repeated battles 
Rudolphus fell. 

Henry then marched to Rome, accompanied by Guibertus, 
archbishop of Ravenna, whom he had chosen anti-pope, and laid 
siege to the castle of St. Angelo. The tiara trembled on the 
head of Gregory; and he was on the point of falling into the 
hands of his enemy, when the renowned Robert Guiscard, who 
was become the fast friend of the Pontiff, marched from the 
East to his deliverance. The siege was raised, and Henry whom 
his anti-pope had just crowned emperor, retired. But the Ro- 
mans, worn down by troubles and the devastations of war, began 
to treat Gregory as the author of their misfortunes. THis high 
spirit could ill brook this reverse of fortune: he withdrew to Sa- 
lerno, where he died the year following, in 1085. 

“ Nor was he more indulgent,” says Berington, “ to the vices 
of churchmen than to the excesses of princes. Bishops and 
archbishops, whose sins were flagrant, he excommunicated and 
deposed, in all quarters of the globe, and his censures fell, like 
the hail in March, wherever vice dared to rear its head.” 

As might have been expected, the man of such extraordinary 
severity of character and conduct had numerous enemies, and the 
churchmen whom he chastised were loud in their reflections. 
By his friénds on the other hand he was admired as the greatest 
and best of men. 


[This volume necessarily embraces a large share of historical and 
documentary matter to the exclusion of several interesting articles, 
statistical and miscellaneous, for some of which we are indebted to oblig- 
ing contributors. They are reserved, with our book notices (also 
excluded) for the next volume. | 
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THE REQUIEM. 
(sy MRS. OsGooD.) 


The hand that swept the sounding lyre 
With more than mortal skill, 
The lightning eye, the heart of fire, 
The fervent lip, are still ; 
No more in raptures or in wo, 
With melody to thrill, 
Ah! nevermore ! 


Oh! bring the flowers she cherished so, 
With eager child-like care ; 
For o’er her grave they'll love to grow, 
And sigh their sorrow there; 
Ah me! no more their balmy glow 
May soothe her heart’s despair, 
No! nevermore ! 


But angel hands shall bring her balm 
For every grief she knew, 

And Heaven’s soft harps her soul shall calm 
With music sweet and true; 

And teach to her the holy charm 
Of Israfel anew. 


For evermore ! 


Love’s silver lyre she played so well, 
Lies shattered on her tomb ; 
But still in air its music-spell 
Floats on through light and gloom. 
And in the hearts where soft they fell, 
Her words of beauty bloom 
For evermore | 
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DOCUMENTS. 


STATE PAPERS. 


THE ANNUAL MESSAGE 


Of the President to the Thirty-first Congress of the United States, 
at its second session. December 2, 1850. 


Fellow Citizens of the Senate, and of the House of Representatives : 

Being suddenly called, in the midst of the last session of Congress, 
by a painful dispensation of Divine Providence, to the responsible sta- 
tion which I now hold, 1 contented myself with such communications to 
the Legislature as the exigency of the moment seemed to require. The 
country was shrouded in mourning for the loss of its venerated Chief 
Magistrate, and all hearts were penetrated with grief. Neither the time 
nor the occasion appeared to require or to justify, on my part, any gen- 
eral expressions of political opinions, or any announcement of the princi- 
ples which would govern me in the discharge of the duties to the per- 
formance of which I had been so unexpectedly called. I trust, therefore, 
that it may not be deemed inappropriate, if | avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity of the re-assembling of Congress to make known my sentiments, 
in a general manner, in regard to the policy which ought to be pursued 
by the Government, both in its intercourse with foreign nations, and in 
its management and administration of internal affairs. 

Nations, like individuals in a state of nature, are equal and indepen- 
dent, possessing certain rights, and owing certain duties to each other, 
arising from their necessary and unavoidable relations; which rights 
and duties there is no common human authority to protect and enforce. 
Still, they are rights and duties, binding in morals, in conscience, and in 
honor, although there is no tribunal to which an injured party can appe | 
but the disinterested judgment of mankind, and ultimately the arbi’ 


ment of the sword. a 
Among the acknowledged rights of nations is that which eac’ 4 
sesses of establishing that form of government which it may de a sl 
m mo 


conducive to the happiness and prosperity of its own citizens; 
ing that form as circumstances may require ; and of managi of one 
VOL. V. 26 ag its inter- 
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nal affairs, according to its own will. The people of the United States 
claim this right for themselves, and they readily concede it to others. 
Hence it becomes an imperative duty not to interfere in the government 
or internal policy of other nations; and, although we may sympathize 
with the unfortunate or the oppressed, everywhere, in their struggles 
for freedom, our principles forbid us from taking any part in such foreign 
contests. 

We make no wars to promote or to prevent successions to thrones ; 
to maintain any theory of a balance of power; or to suppress the actual 
government which any country chooses to establish for itself. We in- 
stigate no revolutions, nor suffer any hostile military expeditions to be 
fitted out in the United States to invade the territory or provinces of a 
friendly nation. The great law of morality ought to have a national as 
well as a personal and individual application. We should act towards 
other nations as we wish them to act towards us; and justice and con- 
science should form the rule of conduct between governments, instead of 
mere power, self-interest, or the desire of aggrandizement. To maintain 
a strict neutrality in foreign wars, to cultivate friendly relations, to 
reciprocate every noble and generous act, and to perform punctually 
and scrupulously every treaty obligation—these are the duties which we 
owe to other States, and by the performance of which we best entitle 
ourselves to like treatment from them ; or if that, in any case, be refused, 
we can enforce our own rights with justice and a clear conscience. 

In our domestic policy, the Constitution will be my guide; and in 
questions of doubt, | shall look for its interpretation to the judicial deci- 
sions of that tribunal, which was established to expound it, and to the 
usage of the Government, sanctioned by the acquiescence of the country. 
I regard all its provisions as equally binding. In all its parts it is the 
will of the people, expressed in the most solemn form, and the consti- 
tuted authorities are but agents to carry that will into effect. Every 
power which it has granted is to be exercised for the public good; but 
no pretence of utility, no honest conviction, even of what might be ex- 
pedient, can justify the assumption of any power not granted. The 
powers conferred upon the government and their distribution to the 
several departments, are as clearly expressed in that sacred instrument 
as the imperfection of human language will allow, and I deem it my first 
duty, not to question its wisdom, add to its provisions, evade its require- 
ments, or nullify its commands. 

Upon you, fellow citizens, as the representatives of the States and the 
people, is wisely devolved the legislative power. I shall comply with 
my duty, in laying before you, from time to time, any information cal- 
culated to enable you to discharge your high and responsible trust for 
the benefit of our common constituents. 

My opinions will be frankly expressed upon the leading subjects of 
legislation; and if, which I do not anticipate, any act should pass the 
two Houses of Congress which should appear to me unconstitutional, or 
an encroachment on the just powers of other departments, or with pro- 
visious hastily adopted, and likely to produce consequences injurious 
and unforeseen, I should not shrink from the duty of returning it to you 
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with my reasons, for your further consideration. Beyond the due per- 
formance of these constitutional obligations, both my respect for the 
legislature and my sense of propriety will restrain me from any attempt 
to control or influence your proceedings. With you is the power, the 
honor, and the responsibility of the legislation of the country. 

The Government of the United States is a limited Government. It 
is confined to the exercise of powers expressly granted, and such others 
as may be necessary for carrying those powers into effect; and it is at 
all times an especial duty to guard against any infringement on the just 
rights of the States. Over the objects and subjects intrusted to Con- 
gress, its legislative authority is supreme. But here that authority 
ceases, and every citizen who truly loves the Constitution, and desires 
the continuance of its existence and its blessings, will resolutely and 
firmly resist any interference in those domestic affairs, which the Con- 
stitution has clearly and unequivocally left to the exclusive authority of 
the States. And every such citizen will also deprecate useless irritation 
among the several members of the Union, and all reproach and crimina- 
tion tending to alienate one portion of the country from another. The 
beauty of our system of Government consists, and its safety and dura- 
bility must consist, in avoiding mutual collisions and encroachments, 
and in the regular separate action of all, while each is revolving in its 
own distinct orbit. 

The Constitution has made it the duty of the President to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. In a Government like ours, in 
which all laws are passed by a majority of the representatives of the 
people, and these representatives are chosen for such short periods, 
that any injurious or obnoxious law can very soon be repealed, 
it would appear unlikely that any great numbers should be found ready 
to resist the execution of the laws. But it must be borne in mind that 
the country is extensive, that there may be local interests or prejudices 
rendering a law odious in one part, which is not so in another, and that 
the thoughtless and inconsiderate, misled by their passions, or their 
imaginations, may be induced madly to resist such laws as they disap- 
prove. Such persons should recollect that, without law, there can be no 
real practical liberty; that, when law is trampled under foot, tyranny 
rules, whether it appears in the form of a military despotism or of pop- 
ular violence. The law is the only sure protection of the weak, and the 
only efficient restraint upon the strong. When impartially and faith- 
fully administered, none is beneath its protection, and none above its 
control. You, gentlemen, and the country may be assured, that to the 
utmost of my ability, and to the extent of the power vested in me, ] 
shall at all times, and in all places, take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed. In the discharge of this duty, solemnly imposed upon me by 
the Constitution, and by my oath of office, I shall shrink from no respon- 
sibility, and shall endeavor to meet events as they may arise, with 
firmness, as well as with prudence and discretion. 

The appointing power is one of the most delicate with which the Ex- 
ecutive is invested. I regard it as a sacred trust, to be exercised with 
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the sole view of advancing the prosperity and happiness of the people. 
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It shall be my effort to elevate the standard of official employment, by 
selecting for places of importance individuals fitted for the posts to which 
they are assigned, by their known integrity, talents, and virtues. In so 
extensive a country, with so great a population, and where few persons 
appointed to office can be known to the appointing power, mistakes will 
sometimes unavoidably happen, and unfortunate appointments be made, 
notwithstanding the greatest care. In such cases, the power of removal 
may be properly exercised; and neglect of duty or malfeasance in office 
will be no more tolerated in individuals appointed by myself than in 
those appointed by others. 

I am happy in being able to say that no unfavorable change in our 
foreign relations has taken place since the message at the opening of 
the last session of Congress. We are at peace with all nations, and 
we enjoy in an eminent degree the blessings of that peace, in a prosper- 
ous and growing commerce, and in all the forms of amicable national 
intercourse. The unexampled growth of the country, the present amount 
of its population, and its ample means of self-protection, assure for it 
the respect of all nations; while it is trusted that its character for jus- 
tice and a regard to the rights of other States, will cause that respect to 
be readily and cheerfully paid. 

A convention was negotiated between the United States and Great 
Britain, in April last, for facilitating and protecting the construction of 
a ship canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and for other pur- 
poses. ‘This instrument has since been ratified by the contracting par- 
ties, the exchange of ratifications has been effected, and proclamation 
thereof has been duly made. 

In addition to the stipulations contained in this convention, two other 
objects remain to be accomplished between the contracting powers. 

First, the designation and establishment of a free port at each end of 
the canal. 

Second, an agreement fixing the distance from the shore within which 
belligerent maritime operations shall not be carried on. On these points 
there is little doubt that the two governments will come to an under- 
standing. 

The company of citizens of the United States who have acquired from 
the State of Nicaragua the privilege of constructing a ship canal be- 
tween the two oceans, through the territory of that State, have made 
progress in their preliminary arrangements. ‘The treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain, of the 19th of April last, above referred 
to, being now in operation, it is to be hoped that the guaranties which 
it offers will be sufficient to secure the completion of the work with all 
practicable expedition. It is obvious that this result would be indefi- 
nitely postponed, if any other than peaceful measures, for the purpose 
of harmonizing conflicting claims to territory in that quarter, should be 
adopted. It will consequently be my endeavor to cause any further 
negotiations on the part of this government, which may be requisite for 
this purpose, to be so conducted as to bring them to a speedy and suc- 
cessful close. 

Some unavoidable delay has occurred, arising from distance and the 
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difficulty of intercourse between this government and that of Nicaragua, 
but, as intelligence has just been received of the appointment of an 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of that Government 
to reside at Washington, whose arrival may soon be expected, it is 
hoped that no further impediments will be experienced in the prompt 
transaction of business between the two Governments. 

Citizens of the United States have undertaken the connection of the 
two oceans by means of a railroad across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
under grants of the Mexican government to a citizen of that Republic. 
It is understood that a thorough survey of the course of the communi- 
cation is in preparation, and there is every reason to expect that it will 
be prosecuted with characteristic energy, especially when that Govern- 
ment shall have consented to such stipulations with the Government of 
the United States as may be necessary to impart a feeling of security to 
those who may embark their property in the enterprise. Negotiations 
are pending for the accomplishment of that object, and a hope is confi- 
dently entertained that, when the Government of Mexico shall become 
duly sensible of the advantages which that country cannot fail to derive 
from the work, and learn that the Government of the United States 
desires that the right of sovereignty of Mexico in the Isthmus shall 
remain unimpaired, the stipulations referred to will be agreed to with 
alacrity. 

By the last advices from Mexico, it would appear, however, that that 
Government entertains strong objections to some of the stipulations 
which the parties concerned in the project of the railroad deem neces- 
sary for their protection and security. Further consideration, it is to 
be hoped, or some modification of terms, may yet reconcile the differ- 
ences existing between the two Governments in this respect. 

Fresh instructions have recently been given to the Minister of the 
United States in Mexico, who is prosecuting the subject with prompti- 
tude and ability. 

Although the negotiations with Portugal, for the payment of claims 
of citizens of the United States against that Government, have not yet 
resulted in a formal treaty, yet a proposition made by the Government 
of Portugal for the final adjustment and payment of those claims, has 
recently been accepted on the part of the United States. It gives me 
pleasure to say that Mr. Clay, to whom the negotiation on the part of 
the United States had been entrusted, discharged the duties of his 
appointment with ability and discretion, acting always within the 
instructions of his Government. 

It is expected that a regular convention will be immediately nego- 
tiated for carrying the agreement between the two governments into 
effect. 

The commissioner appointed under the act of Congress for carrying 
into effect the convention with Brazil, on the 27th of January, 1849, has 
entered upon the performance of the duties imposed upon him by that 
act. It is hoped that those duties may be completed within the time 
which it prescribes, The documents, however, which the Imperial gov- 
ernment, by the third article of the convention, stipulates to furnish to 
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the government of the United States, have not yet been received. As 
it is presumed that those documents will be essential for the correct dis- 
position of the claims, it may become necessary for Congress to extend 
the period limited for the duration of the commission. The sum stipu- 
lated by the 4th article of the convention to be paid to this government 
has been received. 

The collection in the ports of the United States of discriminating 
duties upon the vessels of Chili and their cargoes has been suspended, 
pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congress of the 24th of May, 
1828. It is to be hoped that this measure will impart a fresh impulse 
to the commerce between the two countries, which of late, and espe- 
cially since our acquisition of California, has, to the mutual advantage of 
the parties, been much augmented. 

Peruvian guano has become so desirable an article to the agricultural 
interests of the United States, that it is the duty of the Government to 
employ all the means properly in its power for the purpose of causing 
that article to be imported into the country at a reasonable price. No- 
thing will be omitted on my part towards accomplishing this desirable 
end. [am persuaded that in removing any restraints on this traffic, the 
Peruvian government will promote its own best interests, while it will 
afford a proof of a friendly disposition towards this country, which will 
be duly appreciated. 

The treaty between the United States and His Majesty the King of 
the Hawaiian Islands, which has recently been made public, will, it is 
believed, have a beneficial effect upon the relations between the two 
countries, 

The relations between those parts of the Island of St. Domingo, 
which were formerly colonies of Spain and France, respectively, are still 
in an unsettled condition. The proximity of that island to the United 
States, and the delicate questions involved in the existing controversy 
there, render it desirable that it should be permanently and speedily 
adjusted. The interests of humanity and of general commerce also 
demand this; and, as intimations of the same sentiments have been 
received from other governments, it is hoped that some plan may soon 
be devised to effect the object in a manner likely to give general satis- 
faction. The Government of the United States will not fail, by the 
exercise of all proper friendly offices, to do all in its power to put an 
end to the destructive war which has raged between the different parts 
of the island, and to secure to them both the benefits of peace and com- 
merce, 

I refer you to the report of the Secretary of the Treasury for a 
detailed statement of the finances, 

The total receipts into the Treasury, for the year ending 30th of June 
last, were forty-seven tillion four hundred and twenty-one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-eight dollars and ninety cents, (47,421,748 90.) 

The total expenditures during the same period were forty-three mil- 
lion two thousand one hundred and sixty-eight dollars and ninety cents, 
(43,002,168 90.) 

The public debt has been reduced, since the last annual report from 
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the Treasury Department, four hundred and ninety-five thousand two 
hundred and seventy-six dollars and seventy-nine cents, ($495,276 79 .) 

By the 19th section of the act of 28th January, 1847, the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands were pledged for the interest and principal 
of the public debt. The great amount of those lands subsequently 
granted by Congress for military bounties, will, it is believed, very 
nearly supply the public de mand for several years to come, and but 
little reliance can, therefore, be placed on that hitherto fruitful source of 
revenue, 

Asid2 from the permanent annual expenditures, which have necessa- 
rily largely increased, a portion of the public debt, amounting to eight 
million seventy-five thousand nine hundred and eighty-six dollars and 
fifty-nine cents ($8,075,986 59) must be provided for within the next 
two fiscal years. It is most desirable that these accruing demands should 
be met without resorting to new loans. 

All experience has demonstrated the wisdom and policy of raising a 
large portion of revenue, for the support of Government, from duties on 
goods imported. ‘The power to lay these duties is unquestionable, and 
its chief object, of course, is to replenish the treasury. But if, in doing 
this, an incidental advantage may be gained by encouraging the industry 
of our own citizens, it is our duty to avail ourselves of that advantage. 

A duty laid upon an article which cannot be produced in this country 
—such as tea or coffee—adds to the cost of the article, and is chiefly 
or wholly paid by the consumer. But a duty laid upon an article 
which may be produced here, stimulates the skill and industry of our 
own country to produce the same article, which is brought into the 
market in competition with the foreign article, and the importer is thus 
compelled to reduce his price to that at which the domestic article can 
be sold, thereby throwing a part of the duty upon the producer of the 
foreign article. The continuance of this process creates the skill, and 
invites the capital, which finally enable us to produce the article much 
cheaper than it could have been procured from abroad, thereby benefit- 
ing both the producer and the consumer at home. The consequence of 
this is, that the artisan, and the agriculturist, are brought together, each 
affords a ready market for the produce of the other, the whole country 
becomes prosperous, and the ability to produce every necessary of life 
renders us independent in war as well as in peace. 

A high tariff can never be permanent. It will cause dissatisfaction, 
and will be changed. It excludes competition, and thereby invites the 
investment of capital in manufactures to such excess, that when changed 
it brings distress, bankruptcy, and ruin upon all who have been misled 
by its faithless protection. What the manufacturer wants, is uniformity 
and permanency, that he may feel a confidence that he is not to be 
ruined by sudden changes. But to make a tariff uniform and perma- 
nent, it is not only necessary that the law should not be altered, but 
that the duty should not fluctuate. To effect this, all duties should be 
specific, wherever the nature of the article is such as to admit of it. Ad 
valorem duties fluctuate with the price, and offer strong temptations to 
fraud and perjury. Specific duties, on the contrary, are equal and uni- 
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form in all ports, and at all times, and offer a strong inducement to the 
importer to bring the best article, as he pays no more duty upon that, 
than upon one of inferior quality. I therefore strongly recommend a 
modification of the present tariff, which has prostrated some of our most 
important and necessary manufactures, and that specific duties be 
imposed sufficient to raise the requisite revenue, making such discrimi- 
nation in favor of the industrial pursuits of our own country as to 
encourage home production, without excluding foreign competition. It 
is also important that an unfortunate provision in the present tariff, 
which imposes a much higher duty upon the raw material that enters 
into our manufactures than upon the manufactured article, should be 
remedied. 

The papers accompanying the report of the Secretary of the Treasury 
will disclose frauds attempted upon the revenue, in variety and amount 
so great, as to justify the conclusion that it is impossible, under any 
system of ad valorem duties levied upon the foreign cost or value of 
the article, to secure an honest observance and an effectual administra- 
tion of the laws. The fraudulent devices to evade the law, which have 
been detected by the vigilance of the appraisers, leave no room to 
doubt that similar impositions not discovered, to a large amount, have 
been successfully practised since the enactment of the law now in force. 
This state of things has already had a prejudicial influence upon those 
engaged in foreign commerce. It has a tendency to drive the honest 
trader from the business of importing, and to throw that important 
branch of employment into the hands of unscrupulous and dishonest 
men, who are alike regardless of law and the obligations of an oath. 
By these means the plain intentions of Congress, as expressed in the 
law, are daily defeated. Every motive of policy and duty, therefore, 
impel me to ask the earnest attention of Congress to this subject. If 
Congress should deem it unwise to attempt any important changes in 
the system of levying duties at this session, it will become indispen- 
sable to the protection of the revenue that such remedies, as in the 
judgment of Congress may mitigate the evils complained of, should be 
at once applied. 

As before stated, specifie duties would, in my opinion, afford the 
most perfect remedy for this evil ; but, if you should not concur in this 
view, then, as a partial remedy, I beg leave respectfully to recommend 
that, instead of taking the invoice of the article abroad as a means of 
determining its value here, the correctness of which invoice it is in many 
cases impossible to verify, the law be so changed as to require a home 
valuation of appraisal, to be regulated in such manner as to give, as far 
as practicable, uniformity in the several ports. 

ere being no mint in California, I am informed that the laborers in 
the mines are compelled to dispose of their gold dust at a large discount. 
This appears to me to be a heavy and unjust tax upon the labor of 
those employed in extracting this precious metal; and | doubt not you 
will be disposed, at the earliest period possible, to relieve them from it 
by the establishment of a mint. In the mean time, as an assayer’s 
office is established there, I would respectfully submit for your consid- 
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eration the propriety of authorizing gold bullion, which has been assayed 
and stamped, to be received in payment of Government dues. I cannot 
conceive that the treasury would sufler any loss by such a provision, 
which will at once raise bullion to its par value, and thereby save (if | 
am rightly informed) many millions of dollars to the laborers which are 
now paid in brokerage to convert this precious metal into available 
funds. This discount upon their hard earnings is a heavy tax, and every 
effort should be made by the Government to relieve them from so great 
a burden. 

More than three-fourths of our population are engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil. The commercial, manufacturing, and navigating interests, 
are all, to a great extent, dependent on the agricultural. It is, therefore, 
the most important interest of the nation, and has a just claim to the 
fostering care and protection of the government, so far as they can be 
extended consistently with the provisions of the Constitution. As this 
cannot be done by the ordinary modes of legislation, I respectfully 
recommend the establishment of an Agricultural Bureau, to be charged 
with the duty of giving to this leading branch of American industry the 
encouragement which it so well deserves. In view of the immense 
mineral resources of our country, provision should also be made for 
the employment of a competent mineralogist and chemist, who should 
be required, under the direction of the head of the bureau, to collect 
specimens of the various minerals of our country, and to ascertain, by 
careful analysis, their respective elements and properties, and their 
adaptation to useful purposes. He should also be required to examine 
and report upon the qualities of different soils, and the manures best 
calculated to improve their productiveness. By publishing the results 
of such experiments, with suitable explanations, and by the collection 
and distribution of rare seeds and plants, with instructions as to the best 
system of cultivation, much may be done to promote this great national 
interest. 

In compliance with the act of Congress, passed on the 23d of May, 
1850, providing, among other things, for taking the seventh census, a 
superintendent was appointed, and all other measures adopted which 
were deemed necessary to insure the prompt and faithful performance of 
that duty. The appropriation alr ady made will, it is believed, be 
sufficient to defray the whole expense of the work ; but further legislation 
may be necessary in regard to the compensation of some of the marshals 
of the Territories. It will also be proper to make provision by law, at 
an early day, for the publication of such abstracts of the returns as the 
public interests may require. 

The unprecedented growth of our territories on the Pacific in wealth 
and population, and the consequent inerease of their social and commer- 
cial relations with the Atlantic States, seem to render it the duty of the 
Government to use all its constitutional powers to improve the means of 
intercourse with them. The importance of opening “a line of commu- 
nication, the best and most expeditious of which the nature of the 
country will admit,” between the valley of the Mississippi and the 
Pacific, was brought to your notice by my predecessor, in his annual 
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message ; and as the reasons which he presented in favor of the measure 
still exist in full force, 1 beg leave to call your attention to them, and to 
repeat the recommendations then made by him. 

The uncertainty which exists in regard to the validity of land titles in 
California is a subject which demands your early consideration. Large 
bodies of land in that State are claimed under grants said to have been 
made by authority of the Spanish and Mexican Governments. Many 
of these have not been perfected, others have been revoked, and some 
are believed to be fraudulent. But until they shall have been judicially 
investigated they will continue to retard the settlement and improvement 
of the country. I, therefore, respectfully recommend that provision be 
made by law, for the appointment of commissioners to examine all such 
claims with a view to their final adjustment. 

I also beg leave to call your attention to the propriety of extending, 
at an early day, our system of land laws, with such modifications as may 
be necessary over the State of California and the territory of Utah and 
New Mexico. The mineral lands of California will, of course, form an 
exception to any general system which may be adopted. Various 
methods of disposing of them have been suggested. 

I was at first inclined to favor the system of leasing, as it seemed to 
promise the largest revenue to the Government, and to afford the best 
security against monopolies; but further reflection, and our experience 
in leasing the lead mines and selling lands upon credit, have brought my 
mind to the conclusion that there would be great difficulty in collecting 
the rents, and that the relation of debtor and creditor, between the 
citizens and the Government, would be attended with many mischievous 
consequences. I therefore recommend that, instead of retaining the 
mineral lands under the permanent control of the Government, they be 
divided into small parcels and sold, under such restrictions, as to quantity 
and time, as will insure the best price, and guard most effectually against 
combinations of capitalists to obtain monopolies. 

The annexation of Texas and the acquisition of California and New 
Mexico, have given increased importance to our Indian relations. The 
various tribes brought under our jurisdiction by these enlargements of 
our boundaries are estimated to embrace a population of one hundred 
and twenty-four thousand. 

Texas and New Mexico are surrounded by powerful tribes of Indians 
who are a source of constant terror and annoyance to the inhabitants. 
Separating into small predatory bands, and always mounted, they overrun 
the country, devastating farms, destroying crops, driving off whole herds of 
cattle, and occasionally murdering the inhabitants or carrying them into 
captivity. The great roads leading into the country are infested with 
them, whereby traveling is rendered extremely dangerous, and immigra- 
tion is almost entirely arrested. The Mexican frontier, which by the 
11th article of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, we are bound to protect 
against the Indians within our border, is exposed to these incursions 
equally with our own. The military force stationed in that country 
(although forming a large proportion of the army) is represented as 
entirely inadequate to our own protection and the fulfillment of our 
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treaty stipulations with Mexico. The principal deficiency is in cavalry, 
and I recommend that Congress should, at as early a period as practicable, 
wrovide for the raising of one or more regiments of mounted men. 

For further suggestions on this subject, and others connected with our 
domestic interests, and the defence of our frontier, I refer you to the 
reports of the Secretary of the Interior and of the Secretary of War. 

I commend also to your favorable consideration the suggestions 
contained in the last mentioned report, and in the letter of the general-in- 
chief, relative to the establishment of an asylum for the relief of disabled 
and destitute soldiers. This subject appeals so strongly to your 
sympathies that it would be superfluous in me to say anything more 
than barely to express my cordial approbation of the proposed object. 

The navy continues to give protection to our commerce and other 
national interests in the different quarters of the globe, and with the 
exception of a single steamer on the Northern lakes, the vessels in 
commission are distributed in six different squadrons. 

The report of the head of that Department will exhibit the services of 
these squadrons, and of the several vessels employed in each during the 
past year. It is a source of gratification, that while they have been 
constantly prepared for any hostile emergency, they have everywhere 
met with the respect and courtesy, due as well to the dignity, as to the 
peaceful dispositions and just purposes of the nation. 

The two brigantines accepted by the government from a generous 
citizen of New Y ork, and placed under the command of an officer of the 
navy, to proceed to the Arctic seas in gt of the British commander, 
Sir John Franklin, and his companions, in compliance with the act of 
Congress approved in May last, had, a wa last heard from, penetrated 
into a high northern latitude; but the success of this noble and humane 
enterprise is yet uncertain. 

linvite your attention to the view of our present naval establish- 
ment and resources prese nted in the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the suggestions therein made for its improve ment, together 
with the naval polic, y recommended for the security of our Pacific Coast, 
and the protection and extension of our commerce with Eastern Asia. 
Our facilities for a larger participation in the trade of the East, by 
means of our recent settlements on the shores of the Pacific, are too 
obvious to be overlooked or disregarded. 

The questions in relation to rank in the army and navy, and relative 
rank between officers of the two branches of the service, presented to 
the Executive by certain resolutions of the House of Representatives, 
at the last session of Congress, have been submitted to a board of offi- 
cers in each branch of the service, and their report may be expected at 
an early day. 

I also earnestly recommend the enactment of a law authorizing offi- 
cers of the army and navy to be retired from the service, when incom- 
petent for its vigorous and active duties, taking care to make suitable 
provisions for those who have faithfully se rved their country, and 
awarding distinctions, by retaining in appropriate commands those who 
have been particularly conspicuous for gallantry and good conduct. 
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While the obligation of the country to maintain and honor those 
who, to the exclusion of other pursuits, have devoted themselves to its 
arduous service, this obligation should not be permitted to interfere with 
the efficiency of the service itself, 

I am gratified in being able to state, that the estimates of expenditure 
for the navy in the ensuing year are less, by more than one million of 
dollars, than those of the present, excepting the appropriation which 
may become necessary for the construction of a dock on the coast of the 
Pacific, propositions for which are now being considered, and on which 
@ special report may be expected early in your present session. 

There is an evident justness in the suggestion of the same report, that 
appropriations for the naval service proper should be separated from 
those for fixed and permanent objects, such as building docks and navy 
yards, and the fixtures attached, and from the extraordinary objects 
under the care of the Department, which, however important, are not 
essentially naval. 

A revision of the code for the government of the navy seems to 
require the immediate consideration of Congress. Its system of crimes 
and punishments had undergone no change for half a century, until the 
last session, though its defects have been often and ably pointed out, 
and the abolition of a particular species of corporal punishment, which 
then took place, without providing any substitute, has left the service 
in a state of defectiveness, which calls for prompt correction. I there- 
fore recommend that the whole subject be revised without delay, and 
such a system established for the enforcement of discipline, as shall be 
at once humane and effectual. 

The accompanying report of the Postmaster General presents a sat- 
isfactory view of the operations and condition of that Department. 

At the close of the last fiscal year, the length of the inland mail 
routes in the United States, (not embracing the service in Oregon and 
California) was one hundred and seventy-eight thousand six hundred and 
seventy-two fniles ; the annual transportation thereon forty-six million 
five hundred and forty-one thousand four hundred and twenty-three 
miles; and the annual cost of such transportation two millions seven 
hundred and twenty-four thousand four hundred and twenty-six dollars. 

The increase of the annual transportation over that of the preceding 
year, was three million nine hundred and ninety-seven thousand three 
hundred and fifty-four miles, and the increase in cost was three hundred 
and forty-two thousand four hundred and forty dollars. 

The number of post-offices in the United States on the first day of 
July last, was eighteen thousand four hundred and seventeen—being an 
increase of sixteen hundred and seventy during the preceding year. 

The gross revenues of the Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1850, amounted to five millions five hundred and fifty-two thousand 
nine hundred and seventy-one dollars and forty-eight cents, including the 
annual appropriation of two hundred thousand dollars for the franked 
matter of the departments, and excluding the foreign postages collected 
for and payable to the British Government. 

The expenditures for the same period were five millions two hun- 
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dred and twelve thousand nine hundred and fifty-three dollars and forty- 
three cents—leaving a balance of revenue over expenditures, of three 
hundred and forty thousand and eighteen dollars and five cents. 

J am happy to find that the fiscal condition of the department is such 
as to justify the Postmaster General in recommending the reduction of 
our inland letter postage to three cents the single letter when prepaid, 
and five cents when not prepaid. He also recommends that the pre- 
paid rate shall be reduced to two cents whenever the revenues of the 
Department, after the reduction, shall exceed its expenditures by more 
than five per cent. for two consecutive years; that the postage upon 
California and other letters sent by our ocean steamers shall be much 
reduced ; and that the rates of postage on newspapers, pamphlets, peri- 
odicals, and other r printed matter shall be modified, and some reduction 
thereon made. 

It cannot be doubted that the proposed reductions will, for the pre- 
sent, diminish the revenues of the department. It is believed that the 
deficiency, after the surplus already accumulated shall be exhausted, 
may be almost wholly met, either by abolishing the existing privileges 
of sending free matter through the mails, or by paying out of the Trea- 
sury to the Post-Office Department a sum equivalent to the postage of 
which it is deprived by such privileges. The last is supposed to be the 
preferable mode, and will, if not entirely, so nearly supply that defi- 
ciency as to make any further appropriation that may be found neces- 
sary so inconsiderable as to form no obstacle to the proposed reductions, 

1 entertain no doubt of the authority of Congress to make appropria- 
tions for leading objects in that class of public works comprising what 
are usually called works of internal improvement. This authority I 
suppose to be derived chiefly from the power of regulating commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the States, and the power of laying and 
collecting imposts. Where commerce is to be carried on, and imposts 
collected, there must be ports and harbors, as well as wharves and cus- 
tom houses. If ships, laden with valuable cargoes, approach the shore, 
or sail along the coast, light-houses are necessary at suitable points for 
the protection of life and property. Other facilities and securities for 
commerce and navigation are hardly less important; and those clauses 
of the Constitution, therefore, to which I have referred, have received 
from the origin of the Government a liberal and beneficial construction. 

Not only have light-houses, buoys, and beacons been established, and 
floating lights maintained, but harbors have been cleared and improved, 
piers constructed, and even breakwaters for the safety of shipping, and 
sea walls to protect harbors from being filled up, and rendered useless, 
by the action of the ocean, have been erected at very great expense. 
And this construction of the Constitution appears the more reasonable 
from the consideration, that if these works, of such evident importance 
and utility, are not to be accomplished by Congress, they cannot be 
accomplished at all. By the adoption of the Constitution the several 
States voluntarily parted with the power of collecting duties of impost 
in their own ports; and it is not to be expected that they should raise 
money, by internal taxation, direct or indirect, for the benefit of that 
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commerce, the revenues derived from which do not, either in whole or 
in part, go into their own treasuries. 

Nor do I perceive any difference between the power of Congress to 
make appropriations for objects of this kind on the ocean and the power 
to make appropriations for similar objects on lakes and rivers, wherever 
they are large enough to bear on their waters an extensive traffic. The 
magnificent Mississippi and its tributaries, and the vast lakes of the north 
and northwest, appear to me to fall within the exercise of the power, as 
justly and as clearly as the Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. It is a mis- 
take to regard expenditures judiciously made for these objects as expen- 
ditures for local purposes. The position or site of the work, is neces- 
sarily local; but its utility is general. A ship canal around the falls of 
St. Mary of less than a mile in length, though local in its construction, 
would yet be national in its purpose and its benefits, as it would remove 
the only obstruction to a navigation of more than a thousand miles, 
affecting several States, as well as our commercial relations with Canada. 

So, too, the breakwater at the mouth of the Delaware is erected, not 
for the exclusive benefit of the States bordering on the bay and river of 
that name, but for that of the whole coastwise navigation of the United 
States, and, to a considerable extent also, of foreign commerce. If a 
ship be lost on the bar at the entrance of a southern port for want of 
sufficient depth of water, it is very likely to be a northern ship; and if 
a steamboat be sunk in any part of the Mississippi, on account of its 
channel not having been properly cleared of obstructions, it may be a 
boat belonging to either of eight or ten States. I may add, as some- 
what remarkable, that among all the thirty-one States, there is none 
that is not, to a greater or less extent, bounded on the ocean, or the 
Gulf of Mexico, or one of the great lakes, or some navigable river. 

In fulfilling our constitutional duties, fellow-citizens, on this subject, 
as in carrying into effect all other powers conferred by the Constitution, 
we should consider ourselves as deliberating cad acting for one and the 
same country, and bear constantly in mind, that our regard and our duty 
are due, not to a particular part only, but to the whole. 

I therefore recommend that appropriations be made for completing 
such works as have been already begun, and for commencing such 
others as may seem to the wisdom of Congress to be of public and gen- 
eral importance. 

The difficulties and delays incident to the settlement of private claims 
by Congress, amount in many cases to a denial of justice. There is 
reason to apprehend that many unfortunate creditors of the Government 
have thereby been unavoidably ruined. Congress has so much business 
of a public character, that it is impossible it should give much attention 
to mere private claims, and their accumulation is now so great that 
many claimants must despair of ever being able to obtain a hearing. It 
may well be doubted whether Congress, from the nature of its organi- 
zation, is properly constituted to decide upon such cases. It is impossi- 
ble that each member should examine the merits of every claim on 
which he is compelled to vote ; and it is preposterous to ask a judge to 
decide a case which he has never heard. 
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Such decisions may, and frequently must, do injustice either to the 
claimant or the Government, and I perceive no better remedy for this 
growing evil than the establishment of some tribunal to adjudicate upon 
such claims. I beg leave, therefore, most respectfully, to recommend 
that provision be made by law for the appointment of a commissioner 
to settle all private claims against the United States; and, as an ex parte 
hearing must in all contested cases be very unsatisfactory, [ also recom- 
mend the appointment of a Solicitor, whose duty it shall be to represent 
the Government before such commission, and protect it against all ille- 
gal, fraudulent, or unjust claims, which may be presented for their 
adjudication. 

This District, which has neither voice nor vote in your deliberations, 
looks to you for protection and aid, and I commend all its wants to your 
favorable consideration, with a full confidence that you will meet them 
not only with justice, but with liberality. It should be borne in mind 
that in this city, laid out by Washington, and consecrated by his name, 
is located the capitol of our nation, the emblem of our Union and the 
symbol of our greatness. Here also are situated all the public buildings 
necessary for the use of the Government, and all these are exempt from 
taxation. It should be the pride of Americans to render this place 
attractive to the people of the whole Republic, and convenient and safe 
for the transaction of the public business and the preservation of the 
public records. The Government should, therefore, bear a liberal pro- 
portion of the burdens of all necessary and useful improvements. And, 
as nothing could contribute more to the health, comfort, and safety of 
the city, and the security of the public buildings and records, than an 
abundant supply of pure water, I respectfully recommend that you make 
such provisions for obtaining the same as in your wisdom you may 
deem proper. 

The act passed at your last session, making certain propositions to 
Texas for settling the disputed boundary between that State and the 
territory of New Mexico, was, immediately on its passage, transmitted 
by express to the Governor of Texas, to be laid by him before the Gen- 
eral Assembly for its agreement thereto. Its receipt was duly acknowl- 
edged, but no official information has yet been received of the action of 
the General Assembly thereon ; it may, however, be very soon expected, 
as, by the terms of the propositions submitted, they were to have been 
acted upon, on or before the first day of the present month. 

It was hardly to have been expected that the series of measures passed 
at your last session, with the view of healing the sectional differences 
which had sprung from the slavery and territorial questions, should at 
once have realized their beneficent purpose. A1l mutual concession in 
the nature of a compromise must necessarily be unwelcome to men of 
extreme opinions. And though without such concessions our Constitu- 
tion could not have been formed, and cannot be permanently sustained, 
yet we have seen them made the subject of bitter controversy in both 
sections of the Republic. It required many months of discussion and 
deliberation to secure the concurrence of a majority of Congress in their 
favor. It would be strange if they had been received with immediate 
approbation by people and States, prejudiced and heated by the exciting 
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controversies of their representatives. I believe those measures to have 
been required by the circumstances and condition of the country. I be- 
lieve they were necessary to allay asperities and animosities that were 
rapidly alienating one section of the country from another, and destroy- 
ing those fraternal sentiments which are the strongest supports of the 
Constitution. They were adopted in the spirit of conciliation, and for 
the purpose of conciliation. I believe that a great majority of our fellow 
citizens sympathize in that spirit, and that purpose, and in the main 
approve, and are prepared, in all respects, to sustain these enactments. 
I cannot doubt that the American people, bound together by kindred 
blood and common traditions, still cherish a paramount regard for the 
Union of their fathers: and that they are ready to rebuke any attempt 
to violate its integrity, to disturb the compromises on which it is based, 
or to resist the laws which have been enacted under its authority. 

The series of measures to which I have alluded are regarded by me as 
a settlement, in principle and substance—a findl settlement of the 
dangerous and exciting subjects which they embraced. Most of these 
subjects, indeed, are beyond your reach, as the legislation which disposed 
of them was, in its character, final and irrevocable. It may be presumed 
from the opposition which they all encountered that none of those mea- 
sures was free from imperfections, but in their mutual dependence and 
connection they formed a system of compromise, the most conciliatory, 
and best for the entire country, that could be obtained from conflicting 
sectional interests and opinions. 

For this reason I recommend your adherence to the adjustment 
established by those measures, until time and experience shall demon- 
strate the necessity of further legislation to guard against evasion or 
abuse. 

By that adjustment we have been rescued from the wide and bound- 
less agitation that surrounded us, and have a firm, distinct, and legal 
ground to rest upon. And the occasion, I trust, will justify me in ex- 
horting my countrymen to rally upon and maintain that ground as the 
best, if not the only means, of restoring peace and quiet to the country, 
and maintaining inviolate the integrity of the Union. 

And now, fellow-citizens, I cannot bring this communication to a close 
without invoking you to join me in humbie and devout thanks to the 
Great Ruler of nations, for the multiplied blessings which he has gra- 
ciously bestowed upon us. His hand, so often visible in our preserva- 
tion, has stayed the pestilence, saved us from foreign wars and domestic 
disturbances, and scattered plenty throughout the land. 

Our liberties, religious and civil, have been maintained ; the fountains 
of knowledge have all been kept open, and means of happiness widely 
spread and generally enjoyed, greater than have fallen to the lot of any 
other nation. And, while deeply penetrated with gratitude for the past, 
let us hope that his all-wise Providence ywill so guide our counsels, as 
that they shall result in giving satisfaction to our constituents, securing 
the peace of the country, and adding new strength to the united Govern- 


ment under which we live. 
MILLARD FILLMORE. 
Wasurxeron, December 2, 1850. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS OF HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS. 


(It is not customary for the Secretary of State and Attorney-General 
to present written reports to the President. The other Cabinet officers 
annually report to him, with the exception of the Secretary of the Trea- 


sury, who, in conformity with law, makes his report directly to Congress. ) 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 
Treasury Department, Dec., 1850. 
' The Secretary of the Treasury reports : 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 
The receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1850, were— 


teceipts from customs. &39,668,686 42 
Receipts from public lands, 1.859.894 25 
Receipts from miscellaneous sources, 1,847,218 23 
Receipts from avails of stock issued for specie deposited, 399,050 00 
Receipts from avails of Treasury notes funded, 3.646.900 00 





47,421,748 90 


Add balance in the Treasury July 1, 1849, 2.184.964 28 





&49.606,713 18 
The expenditures for the same fiscal year were in— 
Cash, $39.355,.268 69 
Treasury notes funded 3.646.900 00 
r 43.002.168 69 








Leaving a balance in the Treasury July 1, 1850, of 6,604,544 49 
ESTIMATES. 
The estimated receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1851, are— 
Receipts from customs, first quarter, by 





actual returns, $14,764,043 05 
Receipts from customs, 2d, 3d, and 4th 
quarters, as estimated, 30,235,956 95 
15,000.000 00 
Receipts from public lands, 1,967,000 00 
Receipts from miscellaneous sources, 625,000 00 





$47,592,000 00 





Receipts from avails of Treasury notes funded, 116,050 00 
Total receipts, $47,708,050 00 
Add balance in the Treasury July 1, 1850, 6,604,544 49 





Ke 


Total means, as estimated, 54,312,594 49 
- 
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EXPENDITURES, VIZ.: 


The actual expenditures for the quarter ending September 30, 1850, 
were $6,983,432 99 

The estimated expenditures during the 
other three quarters, from 1st October, 
1850, to 30th June, 1851, are— 

Civil list, foreign intercourse and miscel- 


laneous, 13,719,094 31 
Expenses of collecting the revenue from 

customs, 1,500,000 00 
Expenses of collecting the revenue from 

lands, 170,835 00 
Army proper, &c., 9,099,716 72 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, 

&¢., 2,261,370 66 
Internal improvements, &c., 327,309 76 
Indian department, 4,363,867 51 
Pensions, 1,380,583 40 
Naval establishment, 9,508,858 88 
Interest on public debt, 3,694,321 03 
Purchase of stock of the loan of 1847, 844,207 24 


53,853,597 50 








Leaving a balance in the Treasury July 1, 1851, $458,996 99 
The estimated receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year 

commencing July 1, 1851, and ending June 30, 1852, 

are— 








Receipts from customs, 45,000,000 00 
Receipts from public lands, 1,600,000 00 
Receipts fiom miscellaneous sources, 200,000 00 
Total estimated receipts, 46,800,000 00 
Add estimated balance in the Treasury July 1, 1851, 458,996 99 
Total estimated means, $47,258,996 99 


The expenditures for the same period, as estimated by the several 
Departments of State Treasury, Interior, War, Navy, and Postmaster 
General, are— 


The balances of former appropriations which will be required to be ex- 


pended this year, $4,929,224 97 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations, 9,528,279 17 
Specific appropriations asked for this year, 33,667,489 04 





$48,124,993 18 
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This sum is composed of the following particulars, viz: 
Civil list, foreign intercourse, and miscellaneous, including 

Mexican indemnity, $12,713,625 15 
Expenses of collecting the revenue from customs, 2,450,000 00 
Expenses of collecting the revenue from lands, 170,200 00 
Army proper, &c., 10,287,151 80 
Fortifications, ordnance, arming militia, &c., 2,307,575 46 
Internal improvements, We., 330,778 89 
Indian department, 76 
Pensions, 2,645,900 00 
Naval establishment, including dry docks and ocean steam 
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mail contracts, 10.158. 375 09 
Interest on the public debt, 3.665.321 03 
Purchase of stock of the loan of 1847. 340,156 96 
Redemption of stock issued under act of 9th August, 

1846, 303.391 04 





$48,124,993 18 
Estimated expenditures over the estimated means up to 

July 1, 1852, $865,996 19 

The foregoing does not include the interest to be paid on the Texas 
boundary stock. 

WORK DONE. 

By the joint resolution of the 14th February last, the sum of $2,450,000 
was appropriated to defray the annual expenses of collecting the revenue, 
in addition to such sums “as may be received from storage, cartage, 
drayage, and labor.” 

By the provisions of the act of 3d March, 1849, in lieu of the nett 
revenue, “the gross amount of all duties received eres from the 
sales of the public lands, and from all miscellaneous sources.’ were 
required to be paid into the treasury without “any abatement or deduc- 
tion whatever.” This devolved upon the department the necessity of 
transferring all coin received to the depositories designated by the act of 
6th August 1846, and re-transporting the sums necessary for the current 
and incidental ex penses of collecting the revenue, or the exercise of the 
implied discretionary powers conferred by the same act upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to designate such other depositories as cireum- 
stances might require. The collectors of customs and surveyors of 
interior ports have, therefore, been made depositories, and given bonds 
as such. 

I concur in the views of my predecessor that the change was a salutary 
one. The labors of the collectors and their clerks, though largely 
increased thereby, have been in general, performed by the force 
authorized at the date of my assuming the duties of this De ‘partment. 

The law of 29th July last, directing all conveyances of vessels to be 
recorded at the custom-houses. ne cessarily required some addition to the 
clerical force, and conse quently one clerk for that duty has been author- 
ized at each of the larger ports; the fees allowed, it is hoped, will equal 
the expenses incurred thereby. 
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I transmit herewith a statement showing “the amount of money 
expended at each custom-hovse in the United States during the fiscal 
year ending the 30th June last, the number of persons employ ed, and 
the*occupation and salary of each person at each of said custom-houses 
during the period aforesaid,” as required by the 6th section of the act of 

3d March, 1849. 

The act of 30th September last, authorized the employment of ten 
additional inspectors at New Orleans ; the proviso to the section, in the 
opinion of this Department, nullifies the enacting clause, and the relief so 
much required awaits the further legislation of Congress. 

By the act of 28th September last, six collection districts were created 
on the Pacific and two east of the Rocky mountains, on our northern 
frontier. ‘These give occasion for a large increase in the personnel of the 
department of customs, and a more than corresponding increase in the 
expenditures. The maximum salaries of those officers attached to the 
Pacifie districts designated by that act, though in general reduced by the 


Department, are believed to be only commensurate with the expenses 


attendant upon a residence in that country. That basis, as fixed by 
Congress, has been the standard adopted by the Department relatively, 


for the compensation of the subordinate officers, and in the exercise of 


the discretion given by the first section of the joint resolution of 14th 
February last, such salaries have been assigned as, in the opinion of the 
Department, were required to insure to the Government officers of ability 
and integrity, and full reliance is placed upon an honest and faithful 
discharge of the onerous and responsible duties devolving upon them in 
that remote section of our country. 

The great reduction of the revenue marine made by my predecessor, 
in consequence of the limited appropriations, has been represented as 
injurious in its effects. This branch of the service, intimately connected 
with, and necessary to, the collection of the revenue, is, in the opinion 
of the Department, a proper subject for distinct appropriations, and | 


have therefore submitted estimates for that service upon the basis of 


twenty revenue vessels, a less number by four than existed previous to 
that reduction. 


PUBLIC DEBT. 


According to the last annual report from this Department the public 
debt on the Ist of December, 1849, including $18,821 48 in Treasury 
notes and stock not then stated, was $64,723,515 16 

Since that period the following reductions have been made, viz : 

On account of the debt of the cities of the District of 

Columbia, assumed by the act of 20th May, 1836, $60,000 00 
On account of the old funded and unfunded debt, 3,149 12 
Of Treasury notes, 1,877 67 
And the stock of 1847, 430,250 00 





$495,276 79 


The oon stock was purchased at market rates, through the agency of 


Messrs. Corcoran & Riggs, and which but for the great demand for 
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Government securities, increasing their price beyond the limit fixed by 
the Department in its instructions to its agents, would have been 


somewhat increased. 


The public debt on the 30th November last was $64,228,238 37, as 


per statement, viz : 


Old funded and unfunded debt redeemable on presentation, = 119,585 98 


Debts of the district cities, assumed by 


$60 000, payable annually, 


Congress, 
900.000 OO 


Five per cent. stock per act of August, 1846, redeemable 


August 9, 1851, 


Five per cent. loan of 3d March, 1843, 


July 1, 1853, 


Six per cent. loan of 22d July, 1846, 


November 12. 1856. 


Six per cent. loan of 15th April, 1842, 


December 31, 1862, 


Six per cent. loan of 28th of January, 1847 


Ist January, 1868, 
Six per cent. loan of 
January Ist, 1868, 


28th January, 1847, 


303,573 92 

redeemable 
6,468,231 35 

redec mable 
1,999,149 45 

redeemable 
8,198,686 03 


, redeemable 


27,135,122 00 
redeemable 
154.328 00 


Six per cent. loan of 31st March, 1848, redeemable July 


1, 1868, 


15.740.000 OO 


Tre “ASUrY notes issued prior to 1846, payab le on presen- 
tation, if converted into stock, under the act of January 
28th, 1847, will be redeemable July 1, 1868, 209,561 64 





$64,228,238 37 
In obedience to the requirements of the 22d section of the act of 28th 
January, 1847, | transmit a statement showing the issue, reissue, and 
redemption of treasury notes. 
Statement annexed shows the amount of Treasury notes paid during 
the last fiscal year, under the act of 10th August, 1846. 


ESTIMATES, 


The total actual cash receipts into the treasury from all 
sources during the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1850, 


were $43,774,848 90 
The total cash expenditures for the same period were 39,355,268 69 
The actual and estimated cash receipts from all sources 

for the year ending 30th June, 1851, are 47,592,000 00 
The actual and estimated cash e xpenditures for the same 

period amount to 53,737,547 50 
The total estimated cash receipts for the year ending 30th 

June, 1852. amount to 46,800,000 00 
The total estimated cash expenditures for the same period 

amount to 48,124,993 18 


I am well aware that these actual and estimated expenditures may 
justly be deemed large, and therefore in submitting them, it is proper 
that they be accomp: anied by such explanations and statements as will 
distinguish the ordinary from the extraordinary demands upon the 
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treasury, and show that the aggregate is no greater than is demanded by 
a due regard to economy and the obligations of the Government. 

I annex a table exhibiting the total expenditures, exclusive of 
payments on account of trust funds and public debt, expenses of 
collecting the revenue from customs, lands, &c., for three periods, viz: 

Ist. For the years ending 30th June, 1843-45, or immediately 
preceding the Mexican war. 

2d. For the years ending 30th June, 1846-"7-’8, embracing the period 
of the war, and 

3d. For the years ending 30th June, 1849-50-51, actual and estimated, 
or the three years subsequent to the treaty of peace. 

It will be seen that, for the three years prior to the war, the aggregate 
expenditures, exclusive of trust funds, public debt, and the expenses of 
collecting the revenue from customs, lands, &c., were $63,833,704 93 


Averaging annually $21,277,901 64 
For the three years of the war 125,201,017 11 
Averaging 41,733,672 37 
And for the three years immediately 

subsequent thereto, 116,922,178 82 
Averaging annually, 38,974,059 61 


Including the expenses of collecting the revenue 
from customs, public lands, duties returned, 
drawbacks, debentures, bounties, &c., none of which 
have appeared in the expenditures heretofore 
exhibited, prior to the 30th June, 1849, (as all these 
items were, previously to that date, deducted from 
the revenue before the latter was paid into the 
treasury, leaving only the neét receipts to figure in 
the annual statements) the aggregate expenditures 


for the first period will be seen to have been 76.230.541 83 
Averaging $25,410,180 61 
For the second period $137,189.666 97 
Averaging $45,729,888 99 
And for the third period $125,106,.754 18 
Averaging $41,702,251 39 


It thus appears that these largely increased expenditures commenced 
in the year 1845-’6, and in consequence of the war with Mexico, and it 
will be shown that by reason of our new acquisitions of territory, and 
the fulfillment of the obligations of the government resulting from that 
war, a continuance of these expenditures will be required for an indefi- 
nite period. 

Annexed are statements showing the total annual expenditures, exclu- 
sive of the payments on account of the public debt as made and 
estimated to be made under the direction of the several heads of 
Departments, for the years ending 30th June, 1846—’7~’8-—9-"50-’51 
and ’52, or the seven years subsequent to the declaration of war with 
Mexico. Also statement showing the quantities and values of the 
public lands required to satisfy warrants issued and to be issued under 
the several acts, granting lands, distinguishing, of such expenditurts 
and values, those occasioned by said war from those demanded by the 
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otherwise ordinary requirements of the Government upon the peace 
establishment prior to said war. 

The actual and estimated expenditures for the seven 
years @ nding on the 30th June, 1852, amount to $294,807,407 95 
The expenditure s for the year ending 30th June 1845, 

the year immediately preceding the war with Mexico 

having been $21,380,049 36, the aggregate expendi- 


tures for the seven succeeding years upon that basis 





would have amounted to 149.660.345 52 
Showing an excess over the peace establishment of 
1845 of $145,147,062 43 





This excess of expenditure is to be accounted for as 

follows : 

The actual and estimated expenditures of the War Department for 
seven years subsequent to the declaration of the war with Mexico 





are $117,876,495 3] 
Under peace establishment of 1845, as before stated, 

they would have been 35,643,749 54 
Excess occasioned by said war, $82,232,745 77 


(See statement and accompanying papers from the 
Bureaus of the War Department.) 
The actual and estimated expenditures of the Navy 
Department amount to $62,659,331 74 would have 
been as per statement 43,600,473 63. Exces $19.058.858 11 
(This excess, from the organization of the Navy "De. 
partment, and the indefinite manner of making appro- 
priations, cannot be more specifically stated.) 
Pensions paid under acts of 1848, to 30th June, 


1850, 1.198.141 18 
Do. estimated for 1851 and 1852, 1,525,000 00 
Indians in new territory to 30th June, a 204,830 00 
Instalments and interest under 12th article of treaty 

with Mexico, 16,388,396 37 
Payment of liquidated claims against Mexico, per act 

29th July, 1848, 2,089,578 84 
Renewal of diplom: itic intercourse with Mexico, 37,560 61 
Expenses of Board of Commissioners on Mexican 

claims, 44,428 39 
Survey of boundary line between United States and 

Mexico, 335,000 00 
Survey of Coast of California, 200,000 00 
Light-houses, dry-dock, custom-house, and marine hos- 

pital in California, 640,000 00 
Territorial governments in Utah and New Mexico, 147,300 00 
Expenses of loans and Treasury notes (War,) 150,879 41 





Amouut to 1852, occasioned by the war, $124,252,719 08 
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And for objects not included in the sum as the expendi- 
tures for 1845, made in pursuance of acts of the Gov- 
ernment during a period subsequent to 3d March, 
1845, and prior to 4th March, 1849, including Post- 
Office deficiencies and census, as follows: 

Seventh census, 

Erection of Patent Office, 

Supplying deficiencies in Post-Office Deparment and 
for Department mail matter, 

Expenses of collecting the revenue from customs, 
lands, &e., never exhibited in the expenditures prior 


[Jan. 


1,276,000 
600,000 


1,768,752 57 


00 
O00 











to 30th June, 1849, 6,813,557 95 
Expenditures on account of Smithsonian Institute 412,134 70 
Refunding duties, debentures, drawbacks, bounties, &e., 2,923,166 36 
Building revenue cutters before paid out of the aecru- 

ing revenue, 101,999 50 

To which sum of $138,148,330 16 
may be added for building light-houses, beacons, 

buoys, &c., 974,795 26 
Marine hospitals, custom-houses, and support thereof, 1,288,741 87 
Increase of expenditures in the legislative, executive, 

and judiciary Departments, the sum of 4,205,751 50 
And for miscellaneous items not enumerated, 529,443 64 

$145,147,062 43 
Sum as above to 30th June, 1852, chargeable to the 

war, $124,252,719 OS 
To which may be added interest on war debt to 30th 

June, 1852, 13,387,544 06 
Interest on war debt from 30th June, 1852, to matu- 

rity, 41,173,493 38 
Public lands granted, and to be granted, as estimated, 17,346,750 00 
Claims pending and estimated by Third Auditor, 765,069 37 
Texas boundary stock to be issued, 10,000,000 00 
Interest on do. for 14 years at 5 per eent., 7,000,000 00 
Mexican claims per treaty, stock to be issued, 3,250,000 00 





Thus we have, as expenditures and liabilities chargeable 
directly to said war, and the acquisitions of territory 
consequent upon the treaty of peace, the sum of 


$217,175,575 89 


This does not include many claims presented and to be presented, 
arising indirectly from the war, their great variety forbidding even an 


approximation either as to number or amount. 


The proper statement gives the annual expenditures from 1828 to 
1841, ranging from $12,530,846 43, in 1828, to $25,745,776 28 in 1841, 
the average annual increase being $943,923 56, exclusive of all expenses 
of collecting the revenue, &e. 
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The expenditures for the four succeeding years from 1841 to 1845, are 
averaged in consequence of the change in the fiscal year, the average 


being 


$22.987.411 7s 


_——s 





A diminution in the average, as compared with the four 


preceding years, of 


Amounting in the aggregate to 


3.481.158 95 





13.924.635 80 





The estimated expenditures for the year ending 30th 
June, 1852, are 


The expenditures under the peace establishment of 


1845, exclusive of the publie debt, were, 


48,124,993 18 


91.380.049 36 





Excess for the year ending 30th June, 1852, 


$26,744,943 82 


By reference to statements it will be seen that of these estimated ex- 


penditures for the year ending 30th June, 1852, the 


excess over the 


expenditures of 1845, required by the War Department in conse- 


quence of the war and our new territories, is 
Navy Department, 
Pension acts of 1848, 
Mexican instalment and interest 
Survey of boundary line, 
Light-houses, dry dock, &e., in California, 
Territorial governments, Utah and New Mexico, 
Interest on public debt, 
Indians in new territories, 
Collection of the revenue from customs, bounties, &e.., 
not included in 1845, 
Expenses of land sales do. do.. 
Patent Office, 


Payment on account of the principal of the public debt, 


Survey of the coast of California, 
Smithsonian Institute, 
Deficiencies in Post-Office Department, 


6.002.658 43 
3.930.736 00 
840.000 OO 
8.180.000 00 
100.000 00 
300.000 00 
70.200 00 
3.665.321 08 
130,800 00 


3,484,775 04 
170.200 OO 
350.000 00 
643.548 O00 
100.000 00 

30.910 14 
200.000 OO 





€23.199.148 64 


By deducting this aggregate of excess, $23,199,148 64, from the ag- 
gregate estimated expenditures for the year ending 30th June, 1852, of 
$48,124,993 18, there will remain as the estimated ordinary expendi- 


tures, the sum of $24,925,844 54, 


Thus it will be seen that of the aggregate expenditures, actual and esti- 
mated, for the seven years ending on the 30th June, 1852, amounting to 
$294,807,407 95, the sum of 138,148,330 18, exclusive of $13,387,544 06 
interest on the war debt, is required to sustain the faith of the Govern- 
ment, pledged or implied, or arising in consequence of its acts during 
a period subsequent to the 30th June, 1845, and prior to Ist July, 1849, 
Some of the objects of these estimated expenditures, by reason of the 


extended area of territory, have been made either permanent charges up- 
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on the ‘Treasury, or will continue for a long series of years, and may be 
stated as follows: 
Excess of expenditures of War Department; Navy Department; 


Pensions ; Interest on War Debt; Territorial Governments ; Survey of 


Boundary Line; Survey of Coast of California ; Indians. 

Further expe rience will undoubtedly result in compelling still greater 
expenditures in fulfillment of the treaty stipulations, and in controlling 
and subduing the Indians and other lawless bands with which our new ly 
acquired Territories are infested, and before there will be that perma- 
nent emigration to and settlement therein of that class of our citizens so 
necessary to a full development of the resources and defence of that 
country. 


These charges upon the Treasury, not found in our expenditures of 


former times, arising from our greatly expanded territorial limits, will 
doubtless for the present press heavily, but we may confidently expect 
an ample compensation for these additional burdens, in the immense 
mineral wealth of our new acquisitions, and the rich commerce which our 
commanding position on the Pacific ocean opens to the enterprise of our 
countrymen. 

FRAUDS UPON THE REVENUE. 

In obedience to the act of 10th May, 1800, whereby it is made the 
duty of the Secretary of the Treasury “to digest, prepare, and lay before 
Congress, at the commencement of every session, a report on the subject 
of finance, containing estimates of the public revenue and public expen- 
ditures, and plans for improving or increasing the revenues from time 
to time,” I feel it my duty, in view of our necessarily increased expendi- 
tures and maturing liabilities, to submit to the wisdom of Congress such 
suggestions as the present state of our country and the revenues seem to 
demand. 

We cannot overlook the fact, in our estimates of future revenue, that 
the last three or four years have been‘exceptional ones; that we are in- 
debted for our large revenues, in part, to the famine, revolutions, and the 
broken-down markets of Europe. The ease with which the low duties 
under the act of 1846 may be reduced still lower by successful frauds 
and underyaluations, combined with the causes just stated, have induced 
a.large excess of importation. But the markets of Europe are recover- 
ing their tone, the effects of the famine are passing away, our country is 
filled, it is believed, to excess, with foreign goods, and it would be con- 
trary to all reasonable expectations to look for a continuance of these 
large importations. 

The provisions of the act of July, 1846, have been found insufficient 
for the prevention of frauds and undervaluations. The extent to which 
they have been carried, and the degree in which they have been rendered 
systematic and complete, have been highly detrimental to the revenue. 
The Department has long given the subject of these frauds its most earn- 
est attention, and exhausted all its authority for their prevention and de- 
tection, but they are still of such magnitude, and so demoralizing in their 
effects, as to demand the immediate interposition of Congress. 

A special communication on this subject was made to the Senate on 
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the 26th September last, in answer to a resolution ofthat body, and as 
that embraced much that would otherwise be incorporat« d in this report, 
a copy thereof is annexed hereto. 

That numerous frauds, by means of undervaluations, have been and 
continue to be systematically perpetrated, and that they are confined 
neither to one class of articles, one market, nor one port of the United 
States, this Department has an accumulation of the most undeniable 
evidence. 

This proof, consisting of a great variety of details, will with great 
pleasure be submitted to Congress, or any of its committees that may 
be charged with the subject. 

Through the vigilance of the appraisers, vast numbers of advances up- 
on invoices have been made. At Boston and New York the number so 
advanced, from January, 1849, to October 1st, 1850, amounted to more 
than 4000, ranging from 5 per cent. to upwards of 400 per cent. 

One Statement is an importation of fruit, and is cited as exhibiting 
not only the system of fraudulent undervaluations, but the inequality of 
values in the different ports of the United States under the present sys- 
tem. ‘The fruit was shipred by the same house about the same time, 
one cargo arriving at Philadelphia, one at New York, and one at Boston, 
the quality and invoice value being the same. At Philadelphia it pass- 
ed at the invoice value; at New York the appraisers advanced it 75 per 
cent., and at Boston 92 per cent., and no obj ction nor appe al from the 
decision of the appraise rs was made. 

I would respecttully and earnestly urge upon Congress to inquire ful- 
ly into the practical operation of our present system of imposing duties 
upon the foreign cost or values of merchandise, being fully satisfied that 
the longer it is continued the weaker will become the restraints upon and 
the stronger the inducements to the commission of frauds, by misrepre- 
senting the dutiable value. 


WAYS AND MEANS, 

The estimated receipts from customs, as presented for the remainder 
of the current year, and for the year ending the 30th June, 1852, are 
based upon a continuance ot the present large amount ot imports, 
Aside from our increased expenditures, and exclusive of estimated pur- 
chases of stock, we have to provide for $7,220,952 89 of the public debt 
which matures within the next two fiscal years. 

The ordinary expenditures of the Government, and the publie debt 
originating chiefly in the recent war with Mexico, together with a varie- 
ty of demands arising out of that war, present the amount of liabilities 
for which it becomes the duty of Congress to provide. 

Our trade with foreign nations, and the moneys arising from the sales 
of public lands, have constituted heretofore the resources trom which the 
annual expenses of the Government have been procured; and they are 
at this time the only means by which these necessary charges can be 
paid, the public faith upheld, and a speedy liquidation of the public debt 
insured, 

By the long and unbroken practice of the Government, duties on im- 
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ports have been regarded as the least objectionable mode of raising re- 
venue. 

By the various acts of Congress appropriating the public lands to ob- 
jects which withdraw them from ordinary revenue purposes, it is quite 


certain that, for several years to come, the treasury must be mainly, if 


not entirely, dependent for its receipts upon duties levied upon foreign 
merchandise. 

The act of the 28th January, 1847, appropriates the entire proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands to the payment of the principal and inter- 
.est of the loan provided for by that law. 

By reference to the proper table it will be found that the loan for the 
redemption of which this fund is appropriated amounts to $27,135,122, 
the interest upon which, at 6 per cent. per annum, is to be paid semi-an- 
nually, and the principal on the Ist January, 1868. 

The jaws recently enacted giving lands to those who served in the war 
with Mexico, and, at the last session, to such as had served in former 
wars, in addition to grants to States for internal improvements, will un- 
doubtedly supply the market with the greater portion of the lands that 


will be required for occupation for many years to come. This source of 


revenue, therefore, small indeed comparatively, but still, in the ten years 
preceding 1848, available for an annual average of $2,993,616 19, should 
not hereafter be relied upon with any certainty or to any considerable 
amount in estimating the receipts of the Treasury. 

A statement appended to this report shows the number of warrants 
located by the acts to which reference has been made, and the number 
yet to be located, as estimated from the pay rolls and other evidences 
on file, with the quantity of lands in acres, required to satisfy them. 
The quantity of lands sold, and taken from market, by virtue of those 
warrants, for the years 1847, 1848 and 1849, is 14,727,742 40 acres, 
averaging 4,907,247 46 acres per annum, valued at $18,911,134 76, 
averaging $6,303,711 58 per annum. 

The warrants yet to be presented under these acts will require 


78,922,513 acres, valued at $98,653,140. At the above average of 


4,909,247 46 acres per annum, over sixteen years will be required to ab- 
sorb and satisfy the warrants yet to be issued, as estimated, under the 
several bounty land acts now in force. 

There will then be diverted from the Treasury, from the sale of lands, 
the sum of $113,245,896, not anticipated at the date when the revenue 
law of 1846 was enacted. 

This state of things imposes upon Congress the duty of determining 
whether the laws now existing, with the rates of duties imposed by them 
on foreign merchandise, will produce the amount necessary to defray 
the annual ordinary expenditures of the Government, and meet punc- 
tually the interest on the public debt. The ability of the country to 
discharge every obligation upon it, if aided by wise and timely legisla- 
tion, is unquestionable. If ample provision shall be made for the 
prompt discharge of annually accruing liabilities, the public faith, as it 
has been hitherto, will be maintained, and the public credit continued on 
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such a basis as to insure an advantageous and speedy extinguishment of 
the publie debt. 

The system of ad valorem duties, however well adapted to many 
articles of trade, when applied to all, without discrimination, restriction, 
or safeguard, has been proved by the experience of this department, to 
be subject to many and strong objections. Its tendency is to cherish a 
spirit of overtrading greatly injurious to the industry of our own country 
in all its departments, and, in its final results, fatal to the revenue. 
Considering this system only in its operation upon revenue, it is be- 
lieved that the experience of the most enlightened commercial nations of 
Europe has proved it to be impolitic and unsafe. Under the operation 
of the British tariff, revised in 1846, the whole revenue derived from 
articles paying ad valorem duties has been only an average of about 
£38,000 ($182,000) per annum, in a gross receipt from customs of 
£22,000,000 ($105 »,000,000), bei ing less than one-fifth of one per ce nt. of 
this immense income from imposts, and the evident design of Parlia- 
ment was to make specific duties the source of revenue from imposts, so 
far as it possibly could be effected. A like policy has also always been 
pursued by the other commercial nations of Europe. 

The primary object to be kept in view in levying duties upon imports 
is admitted to be revenue. It is equally well established as the policy 
and duty of the Government, so to discriminate in the levying of duties, 
as, without falling below the ne cessary amount of revenue, to give the 
greatest encouragement possible to all “the industrial pursuits of our own 
people. One feature of the law of 1846, in the opinion of this Depart- 
ment, is opposed to both the controlling principles just stated. I have 
reference to an equal, or higher rate of duty on the raw material than 
upon the manufactured article, of which it is composed. Such provisions 
certainly take from the manufacturer and artisan that encouragement 
which the present law doubtless, to some extent, was intended to afford, 
and also check the importation of the raw material to a degree detri- 
mental to the revenue. The constant fluctuations in prices, and conse- 
quently in the duties, under any unrestricted ad valorem tarifl, give to 
the act of 1846 that most objectionable feature, instability. These 
variations giving a high duty when least required, and low duties when 
prices are ruinous, tend to an excess of importations, and subject all the 
products of Jabor in our own country to the frequent and enormous 
fluctuations in the markets abroad, arising from the disturbed condition 
of those nations with whom our foreign commerce is chiefly carried on. 

Under the present system, duties are highest when the article im- 
ported is highest, and when the purchaser and consumer can least aflord 
to pay the duty; and lowest when the price of the article wanted would 
allow a heavy ‘additional duty to be levied on it. ‘Thus, if an article 
costs $10, a duty of thirty per cent. would compel an addition of #3; if 
that article falls in value to $5, then is the duty reduced one half. 

That cannot be a wholesome system of taxation which follows the 
consumer in his purchases, increasing his burden when prices are high, 
and taking it off as prices fall, and his ability to bear it increases. If 
applied to articles of subsistence, it would operate as a heavy tax upon 
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bread ina year of famine, increasing with the intensity of the evil, and 
gradually disappearing with the return of abundance. 

The objection to the present system, from commercial fluctuations in 
prices, is constantly forced upon the attention of the Department by in- 
stances of extreme inequality and prejudicial operations. The European 
price of iron was, in 1846, greatly above that which has prevailed for 
the last two years. If the duties upon bar-iron have been levied in 
strict accord with foreign cost, they would now be but little more than 
one half of what they were in 1846. By this process, besides the im- 
mense injury inflicted upon domestic industry, our revenue is made to 
fluctuate with the accidents and revulsions in foreign commerce, and 
these accidents and fluctuations, which originate abroad, are imported 
with their attendant mischiefs, 

Our revenue, as already stated, must be mainly dependent on duties 
on imports. ‘Those imports from abroad can only be paid for by exports 
made up of the products of our labor in all its varieties, or in the pre- 
cious metals. If our imports shall exceed the value of our exports 
abroad in any given year, to the extent of such excess do we create a 
foreign debt. If this operation be repeated for only a few years, it is 
obvious that it will effect the withdrawal from us of a quantity of the 
precious metals equal, or nearly so, to the amount of the accumulated 
debt, bringing with it bankruptcy in all departments of business, conse- 
quent inability to purchase foreign goods, and thus, for the time, causing 
a ruinous depression in the receipts into the treasury. It then becomes 
equally the duty of Congress and the interest of the people (if possible) 
so to regulate imports as to confine the importations into this country to 
an amount about equal to such exports of our own as can find a market 
at remunerative prices abroad. The bare statement of the foregoing 
well established laws of trade would seem to furnish a safe guide in al] 
legislation on the subject. 

Whilst importations should be secured in amount sufficient at a prac- 
tical rate of duties to supply the wants of the treasury, such duties 
should be adjusted in a manner to affect favorably all industrial pursuits 
at home. If duties on the necessary importations should have the effect 
to impair the ability of the mass of the people to purchase and pay for 
foreign goods, then importations to that extent must cease, and by con- 
sequence the revenue to an equivalent amount would be diminished. 

It is believed that our own experience has shown that our exports can- 
not be greatly extended, as some have supposed, by low duties upon 
foreign goods in our ports. It is a fact, within the observation of all, 
that merchants and ship-owners are ever vigilant and alert with all the 
knowledge which interest can impart, and all the skill which experience 
can supply, to send abroad any and every product of this country which 
can anywhere find a profitable market. These agencies, which are 
always active, extend our export traffic at all times to the utmost limit 
of advantage to the producer or carrier. If at any time a given article 
of export should be carried beyond the foreign demand, reduced prices, 
the invariable result of over supply, brings loss upon all concerned. If 
a foreign article is in like manner forced upon our own market beyond 
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the required supply, the effect of reduced prices, while it inflicts often 
ruinous losses upon the importer from abroad, is felt by those engaged 
in producing the like article at home, in consequences tenfold more in- 
jurious, as the reduction of price in our own market extends to and 
affects the entire labor of the whole country, which may be employed 
in such manufacture or productions. Thus, while the injury is tempo- 
rary and limited in its effect upon the importer, it is often lasting and 
widely extended upon the labor of our own people. We see and feel it 
in the sudden breaking up of establishments not yet sustained by an 
amount of capital which can afford to encounter temporary suspension 
of sales and reduced prices, or not yet worked with that skill and econ- 
omy which long experience alone can impart. In such instances, labor 
is suddenly withdrawn from a diversity of pursuits, and driven to the 
production in a limited sphere, this again brings an over-supply of what- 
ever may be produced by the common employments, while in the end 
it ieaves the market of the article, whatever it may be, the production 
of which has been abandoned at home, at the mercy of the foreign 
supply alone. 

The result, in the end, to the consumer, is invariably a rise in the 
price of such article, and there being no competition with the foreign 
producer, he has possession of the market, and, of course. supplies it at 
the highest price which the demand will give him. His prices and pro- 
fits, unchecked by competition in such cases, continue to rise with the 
increased demand and diminished home supply. 

The operation and effect of these laws of labor and trade, it is be- 
lieved, have been frequently and palpably exhibited in the history of 
our country. It is from such experience that the general principles upon 
which our tariff laws are based, have become the common opinions of 
the people. Hence the almost universal impression in our country pre- 
rails, that, in assessing duties on foreign merchandise, such discrimina- 
tions should be made as will have the eflect of producing all articles 
which can be manufactured at home in such quantity, if possible, as to 
raise up two markets for the consumer, the home and the foreign—each 
competing with the other, so that he may not be left to the merey of 
one, and that the foreign one alone, 

The happy indirect effect of such legislation upon the labor, and, con- 
sequently, on the permanent prosperity of our own country, is not the 
greatest, by any means, of the blessings it confers. By giving diversity 
to the occupations and industrial pursuits of the people, labor is 
rewarded, the ability to consume foreign products is attained, and the 
wants of the national treasury, dependent entirely upon duties collected 
upon foreign imports, are amply supplied. 

While the great end—that of a competent revenue—is thus surely 
reached by this policy, a larger amount of exports is at the same time 
obtained towards paying for the required importations. 

Our exports, as the commercial statistics will show, are made up 
mainly of cotton, rice, tobacco, breadstuffs, and provisions. These are 
the products of the soil, and are shipped to foreign ports without more 
labor, as an element of price, than is necessary to fit them for market in 
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their first and simplest condition. Our statistics disclose the fact, also, 
that breadstuffs, and provisions, of which we can produce a larger sur- 
plus than any other people, form comparatively a small addition to our 
exports, particularly in years of plenty abroad. These articles, in the 
production of which so large and interesting a portion of our people are 
engaged, cannot find a market abroad at such prices as the farmer can 
atlord to receive, except when famine or war create a foreign and excep- 
tional demand. 

In 1847, a year of famine in Europe, we exported of breadstuffs and 
provisions, without premonition of the calamity which created the 
demand, $68,701,121. This extraordinary export, while our own mar- 
ket was fully supplied, put beyond doubt our ability to supply of these 
articles a surplus far exceeding the ability of any other country, pro- 
vided a market were found which did not exhaust the value in the 
expense of transportation. The extraordinary demand of 1847 was not 
due to any legislation of our own, or of foreign nations. It was the 
result alone of the famine in Europe. Since that time the operation of 
the British revenue act of 1846 has wholly removed the duties upon 
such foreign agricultural products as are used for food, and ours enter 
into competition there with those of other nations. This free passage 
through British custom-houses has not, however, increased the British 
demand ; for we find our exports diminishing in proportion as the effect 
of the famine is overcome by the subsequent abundance; thus the 
export of breadstuffs and provisions in 1847 was $68,701,921; in 1848, 
$37,472,751; in 1849, $38,155,507; and in 1850, $26,051,373; (sce 
statement.) Our exports in 1831 (see statement) of these articles were 
$17,538,227; in 1841, $17,196,102; and, at the ratio of decrease 
exhibited since 1847, will, in 1851, but little exceed the latter amount. 

The exports of rice in 1827 amounted to $2,343,908 ; in 1837, to 
$2,309,279 ; and in 1848, (the year after the famine) to $2,331,824; in 
1850, to $2,631,557. These dates embrace a period of high and low 
duties, of comparative free trade at home and in the principal market 
abroad. ‘These facts disclose the fallacy of the principle so frequently 
urged, that, by inducing heavy importations under a system of low 
duties, we necessarily create a large corresponding demand abroad for 
our own productions, 

Whatever truth there may be in this principle, as applied to the 
trade between other nations of the world, in consequence of the relative 
nature of their productions and manufactures, it has not the same appli- 
cation to the United States, from the simple fact that nearly all the 
supplies which the latter furnish to foreign nations, consist of articles 
of necessity, the consumption of which is limited to actual wants, and 
rannot be forced beyond that demand, by adventitious circumstances. 
When a high degree of prosperity exists in the United States, we see a 
large increase in the consumption of most foreign productions, which 
may be generally classed under the head of luxuries, but we have no 
such class of articles to tempt foreign nations in like manner to extend 
their purchases from us, in reciprocation for extended supplies from 
them. 
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No nation will purchase from us, no matter how prosperous may be 
her condition, a larger amount of breadstuffs than the deficiency in her 
own ability to supply will require, even though we buy from her double 
or treble the amount of her productions, So, in like manner, when her 
crops fail, she not only will, but must, take from other countries what 
the wants of her population require, even though it be three or ten-fold 
what they take from her. 

This principle was fully exemplified in the famine year of 1847, when 
our immense supplies of breadstuffs to Europe caused such a heavy 
balance in our favor, even though it did increase our imports from the 
very cause already alluded to, of creating such a degree of prosperity in 
the country, as to extend our desire and ability for the consumption of 
such articles of foreign luxuries as we could not supply ourselves; and 
the opposite result is exhibited at the present time, when we are making 
excessive importations, not only without an equivalent extra demand, 
but, on the contrary, with a diminished one from Europe, far below 
what she took from us when our importations were so much less than 
they now are. 

The foregoing statements show that the farming population of the 
country, without any extraordinary stimulus, can produce a supply 
equal to $68,701,121 to meet any urgent demand of a foreign market, 
an amount more than equal to the average value of the export of cotton 
from this country. 

But we find this sum of nearly sixty-nine millions, which rewarded 
the toil of the farmer of the country in 1847, dwarfed down in 1850 to 
the comparatively insignificant amount of $26,051,373—a falling off in 
the rewards of labor of the farmer alone in two years of $42,650,548, 

When it is remembered that a very large proportion of the citizens 
of this country are engaged in the business of farming, and how much 
of the permanent wealth and true glory of the republic depends on 
their well being and prosperity, it would seem to be the dictate of 
enlightened selfishness, as well as a duty of patriotism, so to mould, if 
possible, the laws regulating trade and revenue, as to furnish for them 
at home a permanent market with remunerating prices. As no such 
market can be found abroad, it may well suggest the inquiry whether 
legislation in providing, of necessity, for revenue, shall not, by encou- 
raging a diversity of employment in our own country, secure the only 
safe and sure market for our farming productions which can be obtained. 

The policy here suggested is strengthened by a comparison of the 
value and amount of the home as compared with the foreign market. It 
has been estimated that our consumption of food, raiment, furniture, 
&e., is about $100 for each individual. Of this sum from $6 to $7, as 
shown by statement, are of foreign productions, which, say at $6 50 per 
head, would require an importation of about $150,000,000. It will at 
once appear how insignificant this amount is when compared with the 
amount of home products consumed. Upon the basis of $100 per head, 
the foreign production furnishes $6 50 per head, or, in the aggregate, 
$150,000,000; the residue, or $93 50 each, requires annually the sum 
of about $2,100,000,000 to be supplied by our own industry. 
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By reference to table it will be seen that our average consumption of 
imports per head, for thirty years has been $5 94. Any material excess 
over that average, as in the years 1835, ’6, and 1839, has been surely 
followed by the most disastrous results. The imports of the past year 
have been exceeded in amount only by the year 1836 ; and, if the offi- 
cial figures could be made to represent the true cost of the imports of 
the former year, even 1836 would, it is believed, not be an exception. 
The imports of the first quarter of the present year show an increase of 
more than $18,000,000 over the corresponding quarter of last year, indi- 
cating an importation for the current year, greater, by many millions, 
than the imports of any previous one, and a consumption per head pro- 
portionably larger, whilst the markets abroad indicate no prospect of an 
increased demand for our exports. 

These exports, as already stated, consist principally of articles of 
necessity, and nearly all of them raw materials in their crudest state ; 
and if we therefore wish to occupy the place among commercial nations 
that our advantages of position and our vast resources warrant, we must 
greatly increase the amount of those exports. This can only be done 
by an increase of manufactures. 

During the past year our exports of cotton have amounted to $71,984,616 
While of domestic cotton manufactures we have exported 

only to the extent of 4,734,424 
And during the same period the importations of cotton 

manufactures entered for consumption, have amounted 

at the foreign valuation to 19,685,936 

The exports of cotton from the United States exceed in importance 
those of any raw material exported from any other country, and at the 
present time it is our only export that is essential to any other nation ; 
but it is believed to be a mistaken policy for any nation to send its raw 
materials to distant countries, to be manufactured into fabrics for its 
own use. 

Possessing this most useful staple in abundance, and of the best 
quality, we ought greatly to increase its manufacture, and secure to our- 
selves a portion of the profits which other countries enjoy therefrom. 
In order to impress our people with the value of this production of the 
United States, and the means that it affords of extending our internal 
and foreign commerce, | subjoin several tables exhibiting in some degree 
its importance. ‘Table No. — shows the value of the exports of raw 
cotton, and cotton manufactures from the United States for the last five 
years, and the countries to which the same were sent. From which it 
will be seen that we exported in 

Raw Cotton. Cotton Manufac. 
1846 $42,767,341 $3,545,481 
1847 53,415,848 4,082,523 
1848 61,998,294 5,718,205 
1849 66,396,967 4,933,129 
1850 71,984,616 4,734,424 





$296,563,066 $23,013,762 
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The countries which take the largest quantity of our raw cotton are 
Great Britain and France, and by reference to table No. —, it will be 
seen that our exports of cotton and cotton manufactures during those 
years to these countries were as follows ; 

To Great Barra, To France. 
Cot. Wool. Cot. Man. Cot. Wool. Cot. Man. 
1846 $27,707,717 $9,607 $10,080,465 none 
1847 35,841,265 6,765 10,381,318 $ 216 
1848 41,925,258 28 11,428,850 2,374 
1849 47,444,899 2,591 10,185,713 none 
1850 48,884,453 50 14,395,449 539 





$201,803,592 $19,041 $56,471,495 $3,129 

Table No. —, shows the value of the exports of cotton manufactures 
from the United States and Great Britain in the year 1848, and the 
countries to which the same were sent. 

From this table it will be seen that the value of cotton 

manufactures exported from the United States during 

that year was $5,718,205 
And that from Great Britain, the value was 109,777,008 
That of these amounts the United States received from 

Great Britain per British vessels, for 1848, to the ex- 

tent of 8,291,036 
Our records for the jiscal year ending 30th June, 1848, 

show an importation of cotton manufactures from Great 

Britain amounting to 14,477,978 

Which shows how largely Great Britain is dependent upon this manu- 
facture for her commercial prosperity. 

The United States should share in the profits of manufacturing her 
own great staple; and in proportion as we increase the manufacture of 
this and other materials of which we have an abundant supply, we shall 
be enabled to command the produce, manufactures, and coin of other 
nations. 

Table No. — exhibits the exports of cotton from the United States 
and Great Britain for five years, from 1844 to 1848, inclusive. 

By a reference to this table, it will be seen that the exports of raw 
cotton to several countries from Great Britain, exceed those from the 
United States to the same countries, and that the value of such exports 
of American raw cotton from Great Britain to the continent of Europe, 
exceeds the entire exports of American cotton manufactures to the whole 
world. 

Our entire export of breadstuffs and provisions to all parts of the 
world during the past year will scarcely amount to the value of the 
cotton goods imported and the duties thereon. 

These tabular statements are intended to show how important an 
article in the commerce of the world is the cotton of the United States, 
and if manufactured by our own citizens, how widely our commerce 
might be extended. Instead of an importation of nearly $20,000,000 in 
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value of cotton manufactures in a single year, our annual exports of 
those manufactures should be $100,000,000. 

The warehouses of the United States will not be filled with the 
products and mantffactures of other nations so long as we are content to 
export our cotton and other raw materials in their crude state, and import 
the most common articles of clothing. 

Our policy should be, by every constitutional means, to encourage 
the manufacture of our own materials, and, so far as their product may 
be necessary for other nations, to exchange them in their most valuable 
form, for under the present system the gold obtained from our mines 
will soon be exhausted in paying for excessive importations. 

With a profound conviction of their truth, 1 repeat the opinion and 
words of my predecessor on this vital subject in his annual communi- 
cation to Congress at the last session: “ All history shows that where 
are the workshops of the world, there must be the marts of the world, 
and the heart of wealth, commerce and power.” 

It has been shown by the experience of several years, that the average 
rate of duties imposed by the present revenue laws is about twenty- 
three per cent. upon the foreign value of our imports, including free as 
well as dutiable goods, 

During the last fiseal year, we imported of foreign merchandise, 
including specie, $178,136,318 ; and we exported, of domestic products, 
foreign goods, and specie, $151,898,720, leaving a balance against us of 
$26,247,598. 

A large proportion of this balance has doubtless been paid by our 
domestic stocks, which find a ready sale at this time in European 
markets. These last, however, as they only postpone a present 
payment in coin, cannot be expected to liquidate similar balances for 
coming years, even if it were the wish of the Government to create : 
large foreign debt of this kind. The impolicy of such a measure will 
not be questioned, and it is doubtless the true interest of the country to 
avoid it. 

In regulating our commerce with foreign nations, we are therefore 
compelled to take as the true basis of safe importation from all countries, 
the amount of our own products, which we may reasonably calculate 
may find a market abroad. 

It is certain that the increased ability of this country to consume 
foreign goods, will at this time safely admit a larger importation than in 
former years; yet the experience of the last year has shown that our 
imports have been greatly beyond our exports, which last must be 
regarded as the true measure of our ability to consume, for any given 
number of years. 

If upon the large importations of the past year the increase should 
continue at the same ratio as that of the past quarter, which, as already 
stated, is $18,000,000, the aggregate amount for the current fiscal year 
ending 30th June, 1851, will not fall much short of $250,000,000. A 
survey of the markets of the world, it is believed, furnishes no reason to 
expect that our exportations will exceed those of the last year, which we 
have seen were a fraction less than 152 millions. This would leave on 
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the trade of the current fiscal year with foreign countries, an alarming 
balance which could not fail to be felt in results fatal to all branches of 
business at home, and highly injurious to the revenue of succeeding years. 

These considerations, forced by the existing state of things upon the 
earnest consideration of this Department, are submitted to the wisdom 
of Congress, in the belief that they present reasons of the most impera- 
tive character for a modification of the present revenue laws. The large 
prospective importations should be checked by a higher rate of duties, 
so as to bring their aggregate amount within the limit of our capability 
to pay. Ifthe exports ofthe last year define that limit, then our imports 
for the ensuing year, should not greatly exceed $152,000,000. 

It is believed, however, that we may calculate safely upon an export of 
gold, for several years to come, of at least from ten to fifteen millions 
annually, exclusive of what goes abroad, direct from California, without 
any detrimental effect upon the currency, or business of our people. 
The supply of this metal from our own mines may at present be 
estimated at $50,000,000 annually, including that sent directly from 
California to other countries, and this supply, it is believed, will not be 
likely to diminish in amount for the next two or three years. 

If, then, we can afford to spare the above amount of the precious metals, 
in payment of foreign merchandise, it may be fairly assumed that our 
exports, including all articles, will be equal to about one hundred and 
sixty-five millions, supposing always the trade of the world to remain 
unaffected by any disturbing causes. In the opinion of this Department 
it would be unsafe to assume an amount of imports as a basis upon 
which to levy duties for revenue beyond this latter sum. 

If the present rates of duties be applied to that amount, we should 
receive from customs only $37,950,000, and the amount of revenue 
required for the present and succeeding years, would fall short of the 
estimates for the current year by a fraction over seven millions. 

It cannot be doubted that a rate of duty higher on many articles than 
that paid by the present law might be established without affecting 
injuriously the revenue. The extraordinary influx of foreign merchandise 
for the last year and the first quarter of the present one must be regarded 
as conclusive proof that an increase of duties, so as to advance the 
amount of revenue seven millions on the same amount of imports, is 
entirely practicable. 

That such increase will be found necessary to the demands of the 
treasury is believed to be beyond doubt, unless Congress shall discon- 
tinue many of the objects of expenditures which originated in our recent 
territorial acquisitions, and this, in the opinion of the Department, would 
be equally impolitic and unjust. 

From the foregoing considerations, the Depagtment would submit the 
following modifications of our present revenue Jaws : 

I. A change’ in the present ad valorem system, which should impose 
specific duties on all articles to which such duties may be safely applied, 
with home valuation upon such as are necessarily subject to ad valorem 
rates, 

II. If the principle of specific duties shall not be adopted, that the 
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home valuation instead of the foreign, should then be applied to all 
imports subject to ad valorem duties. 

Ill. If neither of the foregoing changes shall be thought proper, then it 
is deemed highly necessary that the present rates of duties should be 
increased on a great variety of articles which it will be found could 
bear such increase with the most salutary effects upon both trade and 
revenue, 

Either of the first two modifications suggested above would undoubt- 
edly correct many of the inequalities of the present system, place all 
importers, whether purchasers or manufacturers, on equal grounds in 
respect to valuations for duty, guard the revenue against the flagrant 
frauds which are so easily perpetrated against existing laws, and insure 
stability and permanent increase of the revenue. They are therefore 
earnestly commended to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

In any system it is believed that experience has settled the true policy 
to be pursued in several particulars which enter into our system of 
revenue laws. Among these are that all raw material should be admitted 
at a moderate rate of duty, when assessed at all, that all non-erumerated 
articles should be assessed at higher rates of duty than the average of 
manufactured articles, and that all articles composed of the same material 
should pay in general the same rates of duty. 

In order to insure uniformity in the business of the custom-houses, 
and equality in the valuations under any system, I earnestly recom- 
mend the creation of a corps of appraisers at large, whose duty it shall 
be to visit the principal ports of entry in the United States from time to 
time, with power to correct improper valuations and prescribe rules for 
the local appraisers. 

PUBLIC WAREHOUSES. 

By the joint resolution of the 14th February last the Secretary of the 
Treasury was “ authorized to dispose of the bonded warehouses now 
leased by Government, on or before the first of January next, on the 
best practicable terms for the Government.” 

The leases here referred to are of warehouses in New York and 
Boston, the annual rents of which amount to $105,415 in New York ; 
$48,199 88 in Boston. 

Although the power conferred is not limited, it has been deemed best 
to report to Congress that these warehouses have -been offered at the 
rents which the United States are bound to pay, without being able to 
dispose of them at those rates. 

So far as offers have been made, they do not amount to one-half of 
the rent stipulated in the leases, This would leave so large a loss, that 
it is submitted to Congress to direct what course shall be pursued, and, 
in the event of a peremptory disposition of these warehouses being 
ordered, that an appropriation be made for any loss that may result. 

On the 17th of February, 1849, Mr. Secretary Walker issued new 
and very full instructions concerning the warehousing of merchandise 
under the act of the 6th August, 1846. The 7th section of these 
instructions directed that “at those ports where stores are owned, or 
have been leased by the United States, and the leases of which have not 
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expired and been cancelled, in compliance with the instructions of this 
Department, said stores being classified in these instructions as class 1, 
the collectors will, on entry for warehousing, first fill said stores with such 
goods as are proper to be stored therein, due regard being had to the 
description and character of the goods aad place of deposit. 

The officers of the customs have during the past year enforced these 
directions, to the manifest inconvenience, and against the earnest re- 
monstrances of merchants and the proprietors of private bonded ware- 
houses. It is evident that, to compel an importer to deposit his mer- 
chandise in such warehouses as the United States may either own or 
lease, however remote from his place of business or the discharging vessel, 
must in many cases lead to so great an expense as to work a virtual 
denial of the warehousing privilege. If the United States have entered 
into leases of warehouses at extravagant rents, or at points that do not 
accommodate the importer, it would seem proper that the loss should 
be borne by the public, and not thrown upon the importers of merchan- 
dise. These public warehouses are not entitled to any preference be- 
yond what their greater safety or better management may deserve and 
secure. 

The facilities of the warehousing system are now extensively enjoyed, 
and may be greatly increased with advantage to the importer, and safety 
to the Government. ‘To effect these ends, I would respectfully recom- 
mend that the time for which goods may be kept in store, after the ori- 
ginal importation and entry, be extended to three years, and with the 
privilege of export to any foreign country, without the payment of 
duties. While the drawback system was in operation, merchandise was 
allowed the benefit of drawbacks if exported within three years from the 
date of importation. 

As the warehousing system has superseded that of drawbacks, this ex- 
tension of time will be in accordance with the former practice of the 
Government, and may be granted without endangering the security of 
the revenue. 

I would also recommend that provision be made by law to relieve 
importers from the payment of duties upon merchandise destroyed by 
fire in bonded warehouses. 

In order to remove every unnecessary restriction upon commerce, 
and to render the transaction of business at the custom-houses simple 
and economical, | would respectfully recommend that all custom-house 
fees be abolished, as well those that are chargeable upon the registering, 
enrolling, and licensing of vessels, as those relating to the entry, ware- 
housing and transportation of merchandise. By ‘the act of 2d March, 
1831, it was provided, “ that in lieu of the fees, emoluments, salary, and 
commissions now allowed by law to any collector or surveyor of any 
district on our northern, northeastern, and northwestern lakes and rivers, 
each collector or surveyor aforesaid shall receive annually, in full com- 
pensation for these services, an amount equal to the entire compensation 
received by such officer during the past year.” 

Under this provision, all custom-house fees were abolished in the col- 
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lection districts embraced by this act, and it is now recommended that 
similar provisions be extended to all the collection districts. 

In view of the revenue derived from imports, the amount of these fees 
is comparatively small, being less than $300,000 per annum, while their 
collection in small sums is a source of great annoyance to those who pay 
them. I would also direct the attention of Congress to the numerous 
custom-house oaths and bonds, consular certificates, and other require- 
ments with which our system is burdened, rendering it at once compli- 
cated and vexatious, 

If we would promote foreign commerce, and secure for our vessels 
their full share of the freighting of our own products, and those of other 
nations, we should be careful to remove every impediment and extend 
every facility which affects this intercourse. 

The changes in our laws which have been named will be of essential 
benefit to all who are interested in the privileges granted by our ware- 
housing system; and if, in addition, we should dispense with the oaths, 
bonds, and certificates that appertain to entries of merchandise at the 
foreign cost or value, and adopt the value of the United States, we 
should relieve the business of importing merchandise of its greatest em- 
barrassment, and our own officers of investigations into the prices paid 
for goods, or the value thereof in foreign countries, and likewise avoid 
the frequent collisions between the appraisers and importers, which re- 
quirements of our present system occasion. 


A statement is herewith presented, No. 10, showing the value of 


dutiable merchandise re-exported from 1821 to 1850. The total value 
of such exports during that period was $301,092,531, being an average 
of $10,036,417 annually. From the Ist December, 1846, to 30th June, 
1850, the total value of dutiable merchandise re-exported from bonded 
warehouses under the act of the 6th of August, 1846, establishing a 
warehousing system, was $12,474,765, being an average of $3,481,329 
annually. “From which it is apparent that the benefits anticipated 
from the warehousing act of 6th of August, 1846, have not been fully 
secured, 
THE MINT. 


A table accompanying this report exhibits in detail the operations of 


the Mint at Philadelphia, and the different branches, from the time they 
were respectively established down to the 30th October, 1850. 

The amount of coinage at the mint in Philadelphia during the month 
just past has exceeded four millions of dollars ; ; and, if the experiments 
now progressing under the authority of Congress for testing a new pro- 
cess of assaying should equal the expectations which have been formed 
respecting it, the capabilities of that establishment will be extended to 
the coinage of eight millions monthly; and, with the branch mint at 
New Orleans, will be fully able to furnish coin, without any unreason- 
able delay, for all the future probable receipts of gold dust and bullion. 

In order, however, that the receivers of the precious metals from 
abroad, and particularly at New York, where the greater portion of 
them arrive, may more promptly and without expense realize the 
amount, I would recommend to Congress that this Department should 
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be authorized to receive all gold or silver bullion intended for recoinage, 
and so soon as it could be assayed and the correct value of it ascertained, 
that mint certificates should be issued for the same in convenient sums, 
at the option of the owners, which certificates should be made receivable 
for all dues to the United States, the Government being at the expense 
of conveying such bullion to the mint for coinage. Under this system 
the holders of bullion would always realize the full value, without abate- 
ment or discount, so soon as it was assayed, which generally would be 
in a few days, and without waiting until it was actually coined. Such 
certificates would be freely received on deposit as specie, by all the 
banks of the country, to be paid out to their customers who might have 
duties or other dues to pay into the public treasury, and would greatly 
facilitate such payments by avoiding the constant counting and re- 
counting large amounts of coin for the purpose. 
COAST SURVEY. 

The Coast Survey was reorganized in 1843, and placed upon its pre- 
sent footing by legislative authority. By that organization the land 
operations, constituting four-fifths of the whole, were assigned to civili- 
ans and officers of the army, and the hydrography to officers of the 
navy. 

The distinguished and scientific gentleman who has so long and so 
well superintende -d the work, with this temporary corps, were placed 
under the supervision and control of the Treasury Department, to which 
all works affecting commerce and navigation, it was believed, should be 
properly committed. It was also thought that officers of the army and 
navy could not be brought to act harmoniously together under the con- 
trol of either the War or Navy Department. 

This organization was the result of the experience of the work up to 
that time. It has proved eminently successful in its operations; the 
rapidity of its progress, as well as its accuracy, and the magnitude of 
its results, have commanded the applause of those most distinguished 
for scientific attainments in Europe and America. 

This department has from time to time, as the work demanded, called 
for as many officers of the army and navy as could be spared from their 
appropriate duties. 

An application for an additional number of officers of the army 
now pending before the War Department, and will, it is expected, re- 
ceive a favorable consideration, 

When the recent war with Mexico was declared, there were five offi- 
cers of the corps of Topographical Engineers and nine of the line of the 
army employed in the coast survey. 

The survey thus becomes an admirable school of practice for such of 
the graduates of West Point and the officers of the navy as had a predi- 
lection for the science called into practice by the w ork, each being en- 
gaged in his appropriate sphere. 

While the scientific character of the survey is such as to reflect lasting 
credit upon our country, it is also eminently practical in its results ; the 
highest branches of scientific knowledge are made subservient to the 
most useful purposes. 
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The economy of the work deserves commendation. It will be found 
that as much useful work is done, and as much advantage to the country 
and mankind obtained for the same amount of expenditure, as in any 
other department of the Government. In this respect the last seven 
years have shown a gain in economy of one and three-quarters to one 
over the expenditures before that time for the samework. This may be 
ascribed to the enlargement of the scale on which the work proceeds, 
which also greatly tends to hasten its final completion. 

The trigonometrical portion of this survey now extends unbroken from 
Portland, in Maine, to within fifty miles of the Capes of the Chesapeake, 
and, with an interval of about one hundred miles, which is rapidly fill- 
ing up, to a point beyond Cape Hatteras. 

It has been commenced in South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida; is 
complete in Alabama, and nearly so in Mississippi; and has been com- 
menced in Louisiana and Texas. The other cperations follow closely in 
their order, and the publication of the maps and charts keeps pace with 
the field-work. Nearly one half of the coast of the Atlantic and of the 
Gulf of Mexico has been surveyed. Since our recent acquisitions of ter- 
ritory on the Pacific, parties attached to the survey have been actively 
employed on that coast, and have contributed important information to 
this Department in regard to the proper sites for light-houses, and other 
aids to navigation. 

A detailed report of the progress of the work will be submitted to 
Congress at an early period of the session. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The necessary instructions in fulfillment of the provisions of the 6th 
section of the act of 28th September last, have been issued for the 
numbering and coloring of the buoys placed “along the coast, or in bays, 
harbors, sounds or channels.” 

Arrangements have been made for the manufacture and delivery, at 
a convenient point for transportation, of the buoys intended to be placed 
in the channel of Columbia river. 

Measures have been taken promptly to execute the design of Congress 
in providing for the security of life and property on the sea coast. Me- 
tallic life boats, with the usual fixtures, designed for five points on the 
coast of Florida, and three for the coast of Texas, have been contracted 
for. Like facilities, with the addition of mortars, shot-rockets, and sta- 
tion-houses, have been authorized along the shores of Long Island, in- 
cluding a station at Watch Hill, in Rhode Island. 

In pursuance of all the directions of Congress, preparations are being 
made to test the use and economy of the calcium light, a detailed report 
of which, and also of the general condition of the lighthouse establish- 
ment, will be submitted to Congress during the present session. 

Engagements have been entered into for-the construction of an iron 
screw-pile beacon upon Romer Shoal, under the authority contained in 
the act making appropriations for lighthouses, &e. 

The preliminary surveys as required by the 3d and 4th sections of the 
light-house act of 28th September last, have been directed with refer- 
ence to such new works as were authorized by that act. 
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The condition of the several marine hospitals in course of erection may 
be ascertained by reference to the annexed report of the chief of the to- 
pographical bureau and others. It is proper to remark that the insuffi- 
ciency of the last appropriation for the hospital at Natchez has delayed 
the completion of that work. That the seamen on the coast of the Paci- 
fic may derive immediate benefits from the hospital fund, means have 
been taken for the conversion of a building at San Francisco, known as 
the Presidio, into a hospital to be used until a suitable structure shall 
be erected for that purpose. 

In addition to the several custom-houses in course of erection, Con- 
gress, at the last session, made appropriations for additional ones at 
Bath and Bangor, in Maine; at Norfolk, Virginia ; Cincinnati, Ohio ; St. 
Louis, Missouri; and San Francisco, California. Also, for sites for 
marine hospitals at Evansville, Indiana, and Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
The necessary steps for the selection and procurement of proper sites for 
these edifices have been taken by the Department. The progress of 
those custom-houses in course of erection has been as rapid as circum- 
stances would allow. That at New Orleans is of the greatest magnitude, 
and the special attention of the Department has been given to it, with a 
view of securing its completion at an early date. 

The incumbrance upon the site selected for the custom-house at 
Charleston, South Carolina, has been removed, and no further delay in the 
erection of the building is anticipated. That at Savannah has progressed 
so far as to justify the expectation that it will be ready for occupation by 
August next; provided the additional appropriation submitted to Con- 
gress shall be made at an early day. 

Respectfully, THOMAS CORWIN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, } 
December 2, 1850. ‘ 

Sm :—The duties which have been devolved by law on the Depart- 
ment ofthe Interior are of the most varied and important character. As 
the name of the Department would imply, they relate to most of the in- 
terests of the country which are of a domestic nature. They embrace 
not only a variety of subjects, but the duties to be performed are widely 
dissimilar, and partake in some degree of a legislative and judicial, as 
well as of an executive character. 

To this Department is entrusted the general supervision and manage- 
ment of all matters connected with the Public Domain, Indian Affairs, 
Pensions, Patents, Public Buildings, the Census, the Penitentiary, and 
the expenditures of the Judiciary. 

It is the duty of the person in charge of it to see to the faithful ad- 
ministration of the laws relating to these several branches of the public 
service, and to prescribe such regulations as may be necessary to give 
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full effect to the legislative will. And in addition to these functions of 
an executive and legislative character, he is required by law to act in a 
judicial capacity, and to decide all cases of appeal which may be brought 
before him for adjudication from any of the bureaux in his Department. 
Many of these appeals, especially from the Pension, Land and Indian 
offices, are of great importance in a pecuniary point of view, and involve 
the examination of voluminous records, and the investigation and decision 
of intricate questions of law and equity. 

The act of Congress which created the Department was drawn up, 
probably by design, in very general terms. Many of its provisions are 
exceedingly vague, and there seems to have been no attempt to define 
with precision the boundaries of its jurisdiction or the extent of its 
powers. In the outset, this was probably the most judicious course, as 
experience is generally the best guide in the adjustment of such matters. 
But it would seem to be proper now that there should be more definite 
legislation prescribing the duties and powers of the Department, so that 
there may be no conflict with other Departments, and little or nothing 
left to the mere discretion of the incumbent. 

My predecessor, in his annual report, called your attention to the in- 
songruity in the law in reference to the designation of the Department. 
In the title of the act it is styled a “ Home Department,” but the body 
of the law provides that it shall be called “The Department of the In- 
terior.” The late incumbent, under whose auspices the Department was 
organized, felt himself bound by the mandatory terms of the law to 
adopt the latter designation in all his official acts, but it is obviously pro- 
per that Congress should by supplemental legislation remove the ambi- 
guy and uncertainty on this subject. 

y predecessor also recommended, for reasons very clearly and forci- 
bly stated by him in his report, to which I respectfully refer, the creation 
of the office of Solicitor of the Department of the Interior, to be filled by 
a lawyer competent to investigate and decide many of the important 
questions of law and fact arising upon the numerous appeals which are 
taken from the bureaux. My brief experience in the administration of 
the Department enables me to appreciate the wisdom of that recommen- 
dation, and to urge its speedy adoption by Congress. In all cases, how- 
ever, the action of the Solicitor should be subject to the revision of the 
head of the Department, for nothing should be done to diminish in the 
slightest degree his official responsibility. 

As the reports of the heads of the several bureaux will give full infor- 
mation in regard to their condition and wants respectively, and as I have 
not been long enough in office to make myself thoroughly acquainted 
with all the details of their organization and functions, I do not deem it 
either necessary or proper, at this time, to give more than a general re- 
view of their operations, with such explanations and suggestions as the 
public interests seem to require. 

As preliminary to this review, I respectfully submit in tabular form a 
summary of the estimates for each branch of the public service within 
the jurisdiction of this office. In a distinct column, and opposite to each 
item, is a statement of the estimate for the present fiscal year for similar 
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services. This comparison seems to be proper, as it will exhibit to the 
representatives of the people at a single glance a view of the whole sub- 
ject, and at the same time afford me the opportunity of presenting, 
by a succinct commentary on each item, such explanations as | desire 
to offer. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
Estimates for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1852, compared with those 
for the present fiscal year. 


1852. 1851. 

Department proper, $28,250 00 $72,347 6S 
Land service, 836,152 50 679,034 21 
Indian Affairs, 2,441,472 66 1,018,439 17 
Pension Office, 2,624,726 31 1,479,256 78 
Census, 1,116,000 00 
United States Courts, 592,747 00 557,537 00 
Public Buildings, 481,275 00 456,975 00 
Pauper Lunatics, 10,000 00 9,928 00 
Agricultural Statistics, &c., 5,500 00 6,500 00 
Penitentiary of the D. C., 11,900 00 7,355 00 
Mexican Boundary Survey, 100,000 00 





7,132,043 47 5,403,372 84 


Excess over last estimates, $1,728,670 63 


The first fact which strikes the mind upon looking.at this recapitula- 
tion is, that the estimate for ihe next fiscal year exceeds that for the 
present $1,728,670 63. 

Faithful guardians of the public treasury will naturally inquire how 
does this happen? The question demands a candid answer, and | shall 
proceed to give one which I hope will be no less satisfactory than free 
from all attempt to concealment or disguise. 





DEPARTMENT PROPER. 

Under this head the estimate for the next year falls below that for the 
present $44,097 68. This results from the fact that there is no defi- 
ciency of a previous year to be provided for, Last year there was a defi- 
ciency of $34,737 68 to be met. Now there are unexpended balances 
on hand which, in addition to the sum estimated, will supply the wants 
of the Department. 

LAND SERVICE. 

The estimates under this head exceed those of last year, $157,118 29. 
This is caused by the increase of expense consequent on the passage 
of the act of 28th September, 1850, granting bounty land ; by the 
contemplated extension of the land system over the newly acquired 
territory; and by the deficiencies in the estimates of the last fiscal 
year, 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS, 

Here there is an excess over the estimates of last year of $1,423,033 49. 
A reference to the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs will 
show that whilst many of the items embraced in the former estimate 
have been reduced or omitted in the present, the aggregate of the 
present estimate has been increased, by making provision for deficien- 
cies, which was not done in the estimate of last year, and by em- 
bracing large sums necessary to carry into effect new treaty stipulations, 
and to extend our Indian relations into new Territories, in pursuance of 
recent acts of Congress. Some idea may be formed of the magnitude 
of these latter items when it is remembered that our Indian population 
has been almost doubled by our recent acquisitions of territory from 
Mexico, 

PENSION OFFICE. 

In this item there is also an apparent excess of startling magnitude. 
It exceeds the estimate of last year $1,145,469 53. But a little exami- 
nation will show that it is to a great extent merely apparent, and that 
so far as it is real, it results from causes over which the Executive offi- 
cers could exercise no control, and which are entirely consistent with 
the true interests of the country. These positions are susceptible of 
ready demonstration, as I will proceed in a few words to show. 

The estimate of last year fell short of the actual expenditures of the 
bureau, including the deficiencies of the preceding year, $924,688 45. 
This deficiency was supplied by the appropriation of $560,000 in the 
“deficiency bill” of last session of Congress, and by $364,688 45, 
which sum is embraced in the present estimate. Adding these sums 
to the estimate of last year, and the aggregate is $2,403,945 23. 
Then deduct from the estimate of next year $364,688 45, which 
amount is asked for to supply the deficiency of the present year, and 
which is not properly chargeable to the next, and the true amount of the 
estimated expenditure of the Pension Bureau for the ensuing year is as- 
certained to be $2,260,037 86, or $143,907 37 less than the actual ex- 
penditure of the current year, including the deficiency of $560,000 for 
1850. 

This mode of stating the account, however, although it exhibits a 
true comparison of the present estimates with the actual expenditures 
of the current year, does not present a fair view of the amounts le- 
gitimately chargeable to the Pension Bureau for the two years respective- 
ly, because it embraces among the expenditures of the year ending June 
30, 1851, $560,000, which was a deficiency in the year 1850. Discard- 
ing that sum from the calculation, the result is as follows: 


Estimate for year ending 30th June 1851, $1,479,256 78 
Add deficiency embraced in present estimate, 364,688 45 
Aggregate chargeable to year ending 30th June, 1851, 1,843,945 23 
Estimate for year ending 30th June, 1852, 2,624,726 31 
Deduct estimate for deficiency of year ending 30th 

June, 1851, 364,688 45 


Aggregate chargeable to year ending 30th June, 1852, — 2,260,037 86 
Excess of present estimate over the expenditure of 


year ending 30th June, 1851, 416,092 63 
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This excess embraces the anticipated increase of expenditure occa- 
sioned by the extension of the benefits of the Pension laws, and by the 
administration of the bounty land law so far as it devolves on the Pen- 
sion Office. 

CENSUS. 

In the last estimate, the amount submitted as the probable expense of 
this whole service, was $1,116,000. ~This sum having been appropriated 
for that object by the act of 39th September, 1850, (chapter 90, page 
172,) no further sum is deemed necessary now. 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 

The estimate for this service exceeds that of last year $35,210, in 
consequence of the anticipated increase of business in the courts, corre- 
sponding with the increase of the population and business of the country. 
The estimates of the current year and the year preceding were found to 
be insufficient, and Congress was compelled, at its last session, to make 
a specific appropriation of $50,000 to supply the deficiencies for this 
service during those years. Taking this sum into the account, the esti- 
mate for the coming year is $14,790 less than the expenditure of the 
last. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, PAUPER LUNATICS, AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, AND THE 
PENITENTIARY. 

In these several items there are no material variations between the 
present and past estimates, and it is not deemed necessary to enter into 
any detailed explanation of them, as the reports of the various officers 
charged with their management will supply satisfactory statements in 
regard to them. 

The last item in the estimate for the ensuing year is— 

MEXICAN BOUNDARY SURVEY. 

The last estimates embraced nothing on this account, though appro- 
priations were made by Congress, during its last session, for that object, 
amounting to $185,000. The sum which it is supposed will be neces- 
sary during the next fiscal year, is $100,000. 

I have thus presented a brief statement of the wants of the Depart- 
ment, and a comparison between the present requisitions and the actual 
expenditures of the preceding year. In making these estimates, I have 
instructed the heads of bureaux to endeavor to cover the whole amount 
of the probable expenditure for the fiscal ear. Any other course tends 
to entangle the expenditures of one year with those of another, and to 
throw the financial arrangements of Government into inextricable confu- 
sion. Nothing should be asked from Congress which the public interests 
do not require. But when an appropriation is ascertained to be neces- 
sary, the demand should be fairly made, and the responsibility of grant- 
ing or withholding it left with the representatives of the people. If my 
instructions have been complied with, as I have every reason to believe 
they have been, I hope there will be no necessity in future for estimating 
for deficiencies, unless some contingency should occur which could not 
have been readily foreseen. 

Having submitted these general views, I will proceed now to present, 
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in a condensed form, a few remarks in regard to the operations of each 
bureau separately. 
PENSION OFFICE. 

The whole number of persons now on the pension rolls of the United 
States, is 19,758. 

But many of these are probably dead. The whole number who have 
drawn pensions during the first and second quarters of the present calen- 
dar year, is 13,079. 

Many, however, do not draw their pensions until the close of the year, 
and therefore the last statement does not show the whole number living. 
The number of deaths reported within the last year is 846. 

REVOLUTIONARY PENSIONS. 

The whole number of persons pensioned under the act of March 18, 

1818, is 20,485. 


Of these there now remain on the rolls but 1,523. Under the act of 


15th.May, 1828, there were added to the list of revolutionary pen- 
sioners, 1,152. 

Of these there now remain but 162. 

Under the act of 7th June, 1832, there were added to the rolls of re- 
volutionary pensioners, 32,788. 

At this time there remain of these on the rolls, 5,247. 

And of this last number there were but 2,408 who have applied for 
their pensions during the first half of the present calendar year. 

WIDOWS OF REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS AND OTHERS. 

Under the act of July 4, 1836, pensioning certain widows and orphans 
therein described, the number who have been pensioned is 4,948. 

Of these there remain on the rolls but 1,118. 

Under the act of 7th July, 1838, giving pensions to the widows of re- 
volutionary officers and soldiers, who were married prior to 1794, the 
number of persons who have been pensioned is 11,002. 

During the first two quarters of this year, payment has been made 
under this law to 201. 

The act of 1838 was limited originally to five years, but was extended 
for one year by the act of 3d March, 1843; on the 17th June, 1844, it 
was extended for four years longer ; and. finally, on the 2d February, 
1848, the benefits of the law were continued during widowhood. There 
are now on the rolls, under the last mentioned act, 4,876. 

On the 29th April, 1848, pensions were given from the 4th March, 
1848, during widowhood, to widows of officers, soldiers, seamen and 
marines, who were married prior to January, 1800. Under this law, the 
number pensioned is 686. 

It will thus be seen that the beneficiaries, under the laws designed to 
provide for the soldiers of the Revolution, and the widows of those who 
were dead, are rapidly passing away. 

But, on the other hand, the number of pensioners under the acts for 
the relief of invalids, and the widows of those who have died in the ser 
vice of the United States, has been considerably augmented during the 
past year, in consequence of the war with Mexico. 
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The number of invalid pensioners is now 4,742, being an increase 
during the year of 627. 

WIDOWS OF SOLDIERS ENGAGED IN THE MEXICAN WAR. 

Under the act of 21st July, 1848, and the supplementary act of 22d 
February, 1849, and the joint resolution of the 28th September, 1850, 
allowing pensions to the widows and orphans of soldiers who were killed 
in the Mexican war, or died from disease contracted in the service, the 
number pensioned is 1,456. 

AMOUNT EXPENDED. 

The whole amount expended for pensions, during the past year, is es- 
timated by the Commissioner at $1,400,000. 

There has been paid, since 1st November, 1849, on account of the re- 
volutionary service of Virginia State troops and navy, $88,060 30; and 
as commutation of half-pay and interest, $138,543 44. 

LAND WARRANTS—REVOLUTIONARY SERVICE. 
The whole number of land warrants issued to commissioned officers of 


the continental army is 2,826 
To non-commissioned officers and privates, 9,762 


Land is still due to 111 officers, and 1993 non-commissioned officers 
and privates. 
WAR OF 1812. 
Whole number of warrants issued to persons entitled, under various 
acts of Congress, for services in the war of 1812, is 28,978. 
MEXICAN WAR. 
The number of claims presented for services in the Mexican 


war, is $81,373 00 
And for serip or money, in lieu of land, 3.332 00 
Making an aggregate of $84,705 00 


THE GENERAL BOUNTY LAND LAW OF SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1850. 

The number of claims already presented under this comprehensive 
law, up to the 5th of November, 1850, was 9,418, and the number is 
increasing rapidly—scarcely a mail arriving which does not swell the 
list. 

The whole number of persons who, if living, would be entitled to the 
benefit of that law, would exceed half a million. 

The Commissioner supposes, from the best data within his reach, that 
one half are dead, leaving no person entitled to claim under them. If 
this estimate be correct—and I| imagine it will be found to approximate 
accuracy—the whole number of claimants will be about two hundred 
and fifty thousand. 

It will thus be seen that the act of 28th September, 1850, is by far 
the most important bounty land law that has ever been passed, whether 
we consider the number of beneficiaries under its provisions, or the ex- 
tent of the domain granted. 

Deeply impressed with the responsibility incident to the administra- 
tion of a trust of such magnitude, I have sought to make the necessary 
arrangements to insure its prompt and efficient execution. Forms have 
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been prepared, with ample instructions to guide applicants in presenting 
their claims, and assurances given that every proper facility will be 
afforded for the establishment of just demands under the law. 

Plates have been ordered to be engraved for printing the warrants, and 
every precaution has been adopted to guard against fraud and forgery. 
These plates will soon be completed, and there need then be no delay i in 
presets a the issue of warrants. I regret to say, however, that the 
law contains no provision for the employment and compensation of the 
clerical force necessary for its own execution. 

Under the terms of the law, as I have been constrained to construe 
them, the warrants are not assignable. The holders of them cannot, 
therefore, make them available until they have been located and patent- 
ed. ‘This process will necessarily require a considerable time, and it is 
therefore peculiarly proper, in order to insure the enjoyment of the bounty 
by those for whom it was intended, that no unnecessary delay shou!d be 
encountered. To avoid this evil, the Commissioner recommends that 
provision be made for the employment of two efficient clerks, with a 
salary of $1,700 each, competent to investigate the claims of applicants. 
This recommendation (except in regard to the amount of salary, which 
is unnecessarily large,) meets my cordial approval, and the only doubt | 
have is whether two will be sufficient. To guard against all contingen- 
cies, I would respectfully urge the propriety of authorizing this Depart- 
ment, in the event that two clerks should prove insufficient to keep pace 
with the business, to employ one or more in addition, and such tempo- 
rary assistants as may be required from time to time. Unless the De- 
partment has the means of adjudicating the claims as fast as they are 
presented, and issuing the warrants when they are allowed, dissatisfac- 
tion and suspicions of favoritism will inevitably arise. 

Should Congress concur in these views of the subject, I shall esteem it 
no lessa privilege than a duty to see that their beneficent policy is car- 
ried out with all practicable dispatch and economy. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

The report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office exhibits 
some very interesting facts. The surveys of the public lands have been 
pressed forward w ith commendable activity; and, having been com 
pleted in several States, the archives connected with them have been de- 
livered to the State authorities as required by law. 





ACRES. 
The sales of public lands in the year 1849 amount to 1,329,902 77 
Area located in that year in satisfaction of Mexican war 
bounty land warrants, 3,405,520 00 
State selections under the act of 4th September, 1841, 259,806 60 
Improvements of rivers, &c., 135,246 2] 
Choctaw certificates, 53,935 33 
Total acres thus disposed of, 5,184,410 91 
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During the three quarters of 1850 there have been sold, 869,082 32 
Located by Mexican bounty land warrants during the 

first and second, and part of the third quarters, 1,520,120 00 
State selections under the act of 1844, 379,805 58 
Choctaw certificates, 46.360 52 





Aggregate thus disposed of in the first, second, and part 
of the third quarters of 1850, 2.815.366 42 
It is shown by the Commissioner’s report that the public lands have 
been a rich source of revenue to the Government, averaging about one 
and a quarter millions of dollars per annum for the last fifty years over 
and above all costs and expenses. It is gratifying to find that the bu- 
siness of the land office is actively progressing. The accounts of all the 
receivers of public moneys have been adjusted to the 30th September 
last. A speedy consummation is anticipated of State selections, under 
: & the grant of the 4th September, 1841, and for various internal improve- 
ments under other laws. Measures have been adopted to give eflect to 
the munificent donation of “ swamp lands” to certain Statesof the Union 
by the act of Congress of the 28th September, 1850. 

The Commissioner recommends an extension of the act of 3d August, 
1846, in order to remove suspensions which arise and accumulate in the 
administration of that office under general laws. He also suggests a 
slight modification of the pre-e mption provisions of the act of 4th Sep- 
tember, 1841, and the delegation of authority to the General Land Of- 
fice to sell abandoned military sites, or such tracts as had been appro- 
priated to public uses and afterw ards relinquished. 

These recommendations, if carried out by early legislation, will be 
productive of beneficial results. 

Among the first and most prominent subjects claiming the attention of 
Congress, is the necessity of making provision by law for a speedy and 
complete extension of the Jand machinery over our possessions on the 
Pacific. At present there is no mode by which a good title can be ob- 
e tained to any part of the public domain in that great extent of territory. 
E Nothing contributes more to retard the improvement of a country than 
uncertainty in relation to the title to its soil. Great inconvenience has 
already been experienced from this cause in California, 

Grants are alleged to have been made for large tracts of land in that 
State by authority “of the Spanish or Mexican Governments. Many of 
these are of very questionable validity, but until they shall have been 
examined and settled by a tribunal of competent jurisdiction, they will 
continue to throw a cloud over the title to valuable bodies of land, and 
. seriously affect the settlement and prosperity ofthe country. To remedy 
this evil, it would seem to be proper to make provision by law for the 
appointment of a commission to investigate all claims of this character, 
with a view to their final adjudication. But the extent of the powe rs 
with which it should be invested, is a subject worthy of the serious con- 
sideration of Congress. The Commissioner of the General Land Office 
has discussed the question fully, and his report contains much valu- 
able information in regard to it. 
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MINERAL LANDS. 

The proper disposal of these lands is a subject of much intrinsic diff 
culty, and one on which a great diversity of opinion exists among judi- 
cious men, 

Three different modes of disposing of them have been suggested, each 
of which has some advantages, and all of which are liable to serious ob- 
jections. The report from the Department of the Interior which accom- 
panied the last annual message of the President to Congress reeommend- 
ed that the mineral lands should be divided by actual survey into small 
parcels, and leased out for terms of years, reserving to the Government, 
by way of rent, a per centage on the products. 

Many persons, whose opinions are entitled to respect, have urged the 
grant of licenses to individuals, at fixed prices, to mine within particular 
districts, with or without machinery, as the license may prescribe. 
Others, of equal judgment and experience, insist that the only way to 
avoid difficulty, and make the mineral lands available, is to lay them off 
into small tracts, and sell them out at auction. 

The arguments in favor of leasing them are certainly entitled to great 
respect. Buta careful examination of the subject, and a reference to 
our own experience of the operation of that system in regard to the min- 
eral lands in other parts of the Union, have induced me to doubt whether 
the evils inseparable from it would not more than counterbalance its ad- 
vantages. It would create a system of feuds which would soon become 
odious to the people. 

The relation of landlord and tenant being established between the 
Government and the occupants of the mines, the jealousy and irritation 
which that relation too often engenders would soon arise. The lessees 
would regard the Government as an exacting and oppressive landlord, 
and a strong feeling, opposed to the payment of rents, would spring up. 
The officers entrusted with the supervision of the mines and the collec- 
tion of the public dues would become objects of hatred and distrust ; 
and the miners, instead of looking to the Government as their guar- 
dian and protector from wrong, would be driven by the force of cir- 
cumstances into an attitude of hostility to it, as the source of all the 
evils which oppressed them. Attempts to enforce the payment of rents 
by legal process would prove abortive, because the whole community 
would have an interest adverse to their collection. Collisions between 
the tenants and the officers of the law would ensue, the feelings of the 
people would be alienated, and the whole country involved in turmoil 
and confusion. 

No considerations of a mere pecuniary character should induce 
the Government to adopt a policy which would tend to consequences 
like these. The system of licenses is obnoxious to similar objections, 
varying only in degree; I am, therefore, of the opinion that the mineral 
lands should be divided into small tracts, and sold in fee simple to the 
highest bidder at public auction. The extent of the lots should depend 
on the apparent richness of the mines ; but they should be small enough 
to afford persons in moderate circumstances an opportunity of becoming 
bidders, and thus enlarge the field of competition as far as possible. 
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If these lands are leased, it will be necessary for the Government to 
maintain a large number of officers in California, at high salaries, whose 
responsibility must, from the circumstances of the case, be almost nomi- 
nal. But vy selling the lands, all connection between the miners and the 
Government will be severed, permanent interests will be acquired in the 
country, and a new stimulus given to the enterprise of our citizens. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

Our relations with the Indian tribes will demand the prompt and earn- 
est attention of Congress. The annexation of Texas, and the recent treaty 
with Mexico, have, it is estimated, added about one hundred and twenty- 
four thousand persons to our Indian population. Many of the tribes thus 
brought under our control are fierce in their disposition, and predatory 
in their habits; and it is feared can only be restrained from committing 
great outrages on the persons and property of the inhabitants of neigh- 
boring territory by the military power of the country. 

No provision having been made by law until the close of the last ses- 
sion of Congress, for the appointment of agents to take charge of the nu- 
merous tribes in California and New Mexico, the Government had no 
means of obtaining much satisfactory information respecting their condi- 
tion and wants. It is hoped, however, this defect will be supplied by the 
agent and commissioners who have been recently appointed, and who 
are now on their way to the scene of their labors. 

Shortly before the close of the last session, and immediately after the 
passage of the act authorizing the appointment of Indian agents for Califor- 
nia, nominations were made to and confirmed by the Senate of three per- 
sons well qualified for the discharge of their respective duties. 

Instructions were prepared by the Department, and when the agents 
were ready to set out on their journey, it was discovered that, by some 
oversight, no appropriation had been made to pay their salaries. Their 
movements were, therefore, arrested for the time; but as it was deemed 
important that all unnecessary delay should be avoided, and as provision 
had been made for the appointment and payment of three commission- 
ers to negotiate treaties with the Indians of California, it was concluded 
to appoint the same persons commissioners who had been nominated and 
confirmed as agents. By adopting this course, the commissioners were 
enabled to proceed without delay to the Indian territory, where they will 
acquire such knowledge of the habits and character of the Indians as will 
qualify them to enter efficiently on the discharge of their duties as agents, 
as soon as the appropriation shall be made for their salaries; when that 
is done, their functions as commissioners will cease. 

A resident superintendent and three general agents have been ap- 
pointed for the Indian tribes of Oregon. 

Two special agents have been commissioned under the act of Septem- 
ber, 1850, to cooperate with the resident agent in Texas, in conciliating 
the Indians of that State. Under the authority of the same act, three 
commissioners have been appointed to accompany the joint commission 
now engaged in running and marking the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico, for the purpose of obtaining full and correct 
information in regard to the Indian tribes who are scattered along our 
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southwestern frontier, and if possible, to establish friendly relations with 
them. 

It is greatly to be regretted that no authority was conferred by law 
for the appointment of resident agents in New Mexico, where they are 
more necessary then in any other part of the territory of the United 
States. The Indians of that country, comprising the Camanches, Nava- 
joes, Utahs, Apaches and Ticcarillas, are the most savage and lawless 


within our boundaries. For many years they have been in the habit of 


making hostile incursions into the neighboring provinces of Mexico, and 
ravaging whole neighborhoods—murdering the men, and carrying the 
women and children into captivity. By our recent treaty with Mexico, 
the Government of the United States has bound itself to repress these 
outrages by Indians resident within our borders, It is essential, therefore, 
for the fulfillment of our treaty stipulations with our sister Republic, as 
well as for the protection of our own citizens, that agents should be sent 
among these tribes who can exercise a restraining influence over them. The 
necessity for this measure has been painfully illustrated by the outrages 
which have been committed upon our citizens traveling to and from Santa 
Fe. The attack upon Mr, White and his party within a few days’ journey 
of that place has obtained a melancholy notoriety. He and his whole party 
were brutally murdered, with the exception of his estimable wife and a 
daughter under ten years of age, who were made captives. Subsequently, 
being pressed by a body of men who were in pursuit of them, the Indians 
murdered Mrs. White, but still retain the daughter in horrible captivity. 
At the last session Congress appropriated $1,500 to be used in procuring 
her release. This sum was promptly placed at the disposal of Col. Cal- 
houn, the nearest resident agent, (whose judgment and knowledge of the 
Indian character fit him in a peculiar manner to discharge the duty,) with 
full power to use it in such manner as he might think best. He has also 
been instructed to convey information to the Indians that unless this child 
be delivered up, they will receive the chastisement by the military power 
of the Government which their savage cruelty so richly deserves. 
HIGHWAY TO THE PACIFIC, 

Considerations of great national interest seem to require that the means 
of intercourse with our possessions on the Pacific coast should be improv- 
ed by the construction of a great thoroughfare, entirely within our own 
territory, from the valley of the Mississippi to the Pacific. Whether 
this can be best acc ymplished by a railway, a turnpike, or a plank road, 
or by a combination of the different modes of improvement, can only be 
determined after a careful survey of the country and its resources shall 
have been made. Our only access to them now is by a toilsome journey 
of months’ duration through comparatively trackless wastes, or by a cir- 
cuitous voyage attended with many privations and dangers. A highway, 
commencing at some point in the valley of the Mississippi and terminating 
on the coast of the Pacific, with lateral branches, would not only furnish 
the means of convenient intercommunication, but would lead to the es- 
tablishment of a chain of settlements along its line, which would link 
together the widely separated portions of our country by an inseparable 
bond of union. 
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The gigantic character of the work, however, admonishes us of the ne- 
cessity of adopting every precaution in ascertaining the best means of 
effecting the object. With that view, care should be taken to obtain full 
and accurate information as to the shortest and best route, having due 
reference not only to distance between the termini, but also to the soil, 
climate, and adaptation to agricultural purposes of the intermediate coun- 
try. If the report should be favorable, it would then be for the wisdom 
of Congress to determine how far the probable augmentation of the value 
of the public land, the increased facilities in the transportation of the 
mail, and the other advantages already referred to, which may be rea- 
sonably anticipated from the completion of the work, may justify liberal 
contributions of land or money towards its construction. I therefore beg 
leave most respectfully to call your attention to the subject, and to sug- 
gest the propriety of authorizing an immediate examination of the coun- 
try and such surveys as may be necesss uy to determine the practicability 
and probable cost of the work. 

AGRICULTURAL BUREAU. 

In surveying the various interests of the country, no one can fail to 
observe how little has been done by Government to promote the cause 
of agriculture. It is true, the cultivator of the soil, in common with all 
other classes of society, enjoys the protection of the laws and the bless- 
ings incident to good government. But something more seems to be 
due toa branch of industry which employs more than half our population, 
and, to a great extent, sustains the other. 

The power of the General Government over this subject is limited, but 
this furnishes no good reason why it should not be exercised so far as it 
does legitimately extend. 

The ordinary means adopted to afford protection to the manufacturing 
and commercial interests are comparatively inoperative in regard to the 
agricultural. <A tariff can do but little, directly, to benefit the farmer or 
the planter. The staple productions of the South are peculiar to that 
climate, and, therefore, are in no danger of competition from abroad. 
Those of the North and West, in consequence of the fertility of the soil 
and the low prices at which land can be bought, are produced at less 
cost there than in other countries, and consequently except under extra- 
ordinary contingencies, need no protection by imposts on the breadstuffs 
of foreign nations. 

But still much may be done by Government, at a small cost, to pro- 
mote the interests of agriculture. The science is yet in its infancy, and 
great minds are now directed to the study and development of its true 
principles. Experiments are in progress to ascertain the qualities of dif- 
ferent soils; the comparative nutritive properties of different animal and 
vegetable productions ; and the utility and efficiency of manures in fer- 
tilizing and renovating the exhausted lands of the old States. 

Encouragement may be afforded to enterprises like these, and facilities 
furnished for the collection of seeds, plants, and vegetables, from all parts 
of the e: arth, and their distribution throughout the cor untry. 

Premiums may be offered for the best practical treatise on the differ- 
ent branches of husbandry, which can be published and sent abroad 
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among the people. By means like these a spirit of philosophic inquiry 
may be stimulated, and a great impulse given to the interests of agri- 
culture. Much has already been done in this respect through the agency 
of the Patent Office; but the subject is too important to be left in this 
dependent condition. The last annual report from the department 
recommended the establishment of an Agricultural Bureau, to afford to 
this great branch of American industry the encouragement which it 
so well deserves. This is no novel suggestion. It had the sanction of 
Washington, who, in his last annual message, referring to the propriety 
of creating an agricultural board, said: “This species of establishment 
contributes doubly to the increase of improvement by stimulating to 
enterprise and experiment, and by drawing to a common centre the re- 
sults, everywhere, of individual skill and observation, and spreading 
them thence over the whole nation. Experience accordingly has shown 
that they are very cheap instruments of immense national benefit.” 

I therefore renew the recommendation of my predecessor for the 
establishment of a separate bureau, to be entrusted with the duty of 
promoting the agricultural interests of the country. The vast extent 
and rapid development of the mineral resources of the country seem to 
require that adequate provision should also be made by law for the col- 
lection and analysis of the various mineral substances which have been 
or may be discovered, so that their properties may be understood and 
their value correctly appreciated. 

The purchase of a farm in the vicinity of the national metropolis, to 
be tilled and managed under the direction of the bureau, has been sug- 
gested as an important auxiliary in illustrating the best modes of cul- 
ture. If this idea should be favorably received, I would respectfully add 
that Mount Vernon, whose soil was once tilled by the hands and is now 
consecrated by the dust of the Father of his country, should properly 
belong to the nation, and might with great propriety become, under its 
auspices, a model farm to illustrate the progress of that pursuit to which 
he was so much devoted. 

CENSUS. 

Shortly after the passage of the act of 23d of May, 1850, for taking 
the seventh census, and for other purposes, a superintendent was ap- 
pointed, and the other measures deemed neceesary to secure the prompt 
and faithful performance of that duty adopted. The returns which are 
now coming in daily from all parts of the Union give gratifying assur- 
ances that the census will be completed within the time limited by law, 
and in a manner highly creditable to all who have been engaged in it. 
In some few instances delays may occur in consequence of casualties 
which could not have been avoided, and in one or two of the most 
remote Territories, in the receipt of the schedules. 

The amount of valuable statistical information collected and embodied 
in these returns will far exceed anything of the kind known in our past 
history; and it is therefore important that provision should be made at 
an early day for printing such abstracts as may be deemed of practical 
utility, in a style and form worthy of the subject and of the country. 

The report of the superintendent will show that additional legislation 
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may be necessary to do full justice to the marshals of some of the more 
remote and sparsely populated sections of the country. 
MEXICAN BOUNDARY SURVEY. 

My predecessor reported to the President on the 18th of May last, in 
answer to a call from the Senate for information relative to the progress 
of this survey, that the initial point on the Pacific, and the point of junc- 
tion of the Gila with the Colorado river, had been determined and fixed; 
that the intervening line of boundary had been run and marked, and 
temporary monuments erected thereon, for a distance of about thirty 
miles; and that the operations of the joint commission had been sus- 
pended about the Ist of February last by an adjournment to the first 
Monday in November ultimo. The temporary monuments alluded to 
are now being replaced by permanent ones, and the joint commission 
(that on the part of the United States having been reorganized prior to 
my taking charge of the Department) have doubtless assembled at El 
Paso, according to the terms of their adjournment, for the purpose of 
running and marking the line westward to the river Gila. 

It is the determination of the Department that this work shall be 
pressed forward to completion with the utmost despatch, so that, if pos- 
sible, the expectations of Congress, as indicated in the appropriation act 
of 15th May last, may be realized. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

My predecessor, in his report which accompanied the annual message 
of the late President to Congress, took occasion to invite attention to 
the condition of the public buildings, and to show the tendency of the 
Capitol, Patent Office, and the Treasury Building, to dilapidation, from 
the perishable nature of the material of which they are constructed. 
Personal observation has satisfied me that his fears on that subject are 
well founded. Experience has demonstrated that the sandstone of which 
they are built, when left unprotected from the action of the atmosphere, 
rapidly disintegrates. 

The only temporary preventive which has yet been discovered and 
applied is a strong coating of paint, which, by closing the pores of the 
stone prevents the absorption of water. This expedient has been found 
to be attended with partial success in the preservation of the Capitol 
and President’s house. I would respectfully recommend, therefore, that 
an appropriation be made of an amount sufficient to defray the cost of 
coating the Treasury Building thoroughly with paint. But at the same 
time it should be left discretionary to adopt any improved method of 
effecting the same end. 

In regard to the Patent Office, as the wings are to be of white marble, 
and the ends are now protected by being joined to the wings, leaving 
only the front and rear exposed to decay, and as not merely disintegra- 
tion but actual dilapidation has already commenced, I would recommend 
that the entire exterior facing of the front be removed, and its place sup- 
plied by a veneering of white marble of the same quality as that used 
in the construction of the wings. The whole building would then pre- 
sent a uniform appearance, and be rendered comparatively indestructible 
by atmosphericagency. Practical workmen have expressed the opinion 
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that it can be done at a small cost when compared with its beneficial 
results, and without in any degree endangering the security and stability 
of the walls. 

But should any doubt be entertained on the subject, scientific en- 
gineers might be consulted, and means taken to ascertain’ the actual cost, 
in time for legislative action before the close of the approaching session 
of Congress. If the result should be favorable, it would then be time 
to inquire how far the same system should be pursued in reference to 
the Treasury Building. The extent of the colonnade in front of that 
building, however, gives reason to doubt whether the same system can 
be readily adopted in regard to it. The only expedient that is left, 
therefore, for the preservation of that massive structure, is by a coating 
of paint. 

In this connection, I beg leave to urge the propriety of completing, 
with as little delay as practicable, both wings of the Patent Office. Un- 
til this be done, the large sums already expended will be of no practical] 
use, and the edifice will present a mutilated appearance. 

But there are other considerations of the most urgent character which 
call for their completion. At present the various offices attached to the 
Department of the Interior are scattered through six different buildings 
widely separated from each other, four of which are owned by private 
individuals. Three of these are not only unsuited in their interior 
arrangements for the purposes for which they are used, but are of com- 
bustible materials and contiguous to private dwellings. The officers 
are therefore subjected to great inconvenience in communicating with 
the head of the Department, and the public archives are in constant 
danger from fire. 

The rent now paid for rooms affording this imperfect and insecure 
accommodation exceeds $8,000 per annum. But the rooms in the War 
Department occupied by the Indian Bureau are needed for the purposes 
of that Department, and those in the Treasury building oceupied by the 
General Land Office are required by the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
notice to that effect has been given to this Department. 

If additional rooms are rented, to be used instead of those vacated in 
the War and Treasury buildings, the amount of the annual rent to be 
paid will be more than doubled, and the most valuable archives of the 
government, comprising the muniments of title to many millions of acres 
of what was once the public domain, will be placed in a condition of 
great insecurity. 

I therefore recommend that the two wings of the Patent Office be 
finished, and that they be appropriated to the accommodation of the 
Department of the Interior and the different offices thereto attached. 
They will thus be brought under one roof. The communication between 
the head of the department and the different bureaux will be greatly 
facilitated, and the records of Government safely lodged in a fire proof 
building. These are advantages which will be cheaply bought by the 
expenditure of the sum necessary to compiete those wings. 

INTRODUCTION OF WATER INTO THE CITY. 
The vast enlargements of our territorial limits, and the rapid growth 
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of the country in wealth and population, have been attended with a 
corresponding increase of the public business and of the number of 
persons employed to perform it. A large proportion of the population 
of the city of Washington is directly or indirectly connected with the 
aflairs of Government. The representatives of the people and the States 
from all sections of the Union annually assemble here to perform their 
high functions, and are detained during the greater part of each alternate 
year. Many of them come from salubrious regions, where the diseases 
incident to more Southern climates are unknown. It would seem, then, 
to be a duty of the Government of the most imperative character to 
adopt all necessary precautions to guard against everything which 
tends to endanger the health of these servants of the people and their 
families. 

To accomplish this purpose, and at the same time to contribute to the 
comfort of the whole population, and to afford an effectual safeguard to 
all the public offices against fire, I respectfully recommend the introduc- 
tion into the national metropolis of a copious supply of pure water, to be 
thrown, in the first place, into a reservoir on some elevated point in its 
vicinity, and thence distributed through the public buildings and densely 
populated parts of the city. 

The improvement of the public grounds by inclosing and planting 
them with trees and shrubbery, and providing promenades and fountains, 
is a subject of kindred character tending to the same results, and only 
second in importance to the supply of water. I therefore commend it 
also to your favorable consideration. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

ALEX. H. H. STUART, Secretary. 


To THe Present or tue Unirep States. 


REPORT OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. | 


Post Orrice Department, November 30th, 1850. 

Sir: The number of mail routes within the United States, at the 
close of the fiscal year ending on the 30th of June last, was 5,990; the 
aggregate length of such routes was 178,672 miles ; and the number of 
contractors employed thereon, 4,760. 

The annual transportation of the mails on these routes was 46,541,423 
miles, at an annual cost of $2,724,426, making the average cost about 
five cents and eight and a half mills per mile. 

The increase in the number of inland mail routes during the year was 
649; the increase in the length of mail routes was 10,969 miles; and 
the annual transportation of the year exceeded that of the previous year 
by 3,997,354 miles, at an increased cost of $342,440. 

The mail service in California and Oregon, having been irregular in its 
performance, and imperfectly reported to the department, has not been 
embraced in the foregoing statements. 

There were on the 30th of June last, five foreign mail routes, of the 
gagregate length of 15,079 miles, and the annual price of the transpor- 
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tation thereon, payable by this Department, was $264,506, being an 
inerease of $8,814 on the cost of the preceding year. 

There should be added to the cost of transportation, as above stated, 
the expense of mail messengers, and local and route agents, (w hich 
expense is chargeable to the transportation fund,) and which for the last 
fiscal year amounted to $107,042; being an increase of $45,529 on the 
expenses of the mail messengers, and local and route agents, for the 
preceding year. 

The increase of our mail service for the last fiscal year, over the year 
preceding was about 9 4-10 per cent., and the increase in the total cost 
was about 12 7-10 per cent. 

The extent and cost of such service for the last year, its division 
among the States and Territories, and its comparison with that of the 
preceding year, will more fully appear by the accompanying Report of 
the First Assistant Postmaster General. 

The number of postmasters appointed during the year ending June 
30, 1850, was 6,518. Of that number, 2,600 were appointed to fill 
vacancies occasioned by resignations ; 233 to fill vacancies occasioned by 
the decease of the previous incumbents ; 262 on a change of the sites of 
the offices for which they were appointed ; 1444 on the removal of 
their predecessors ; and 1,979 were appointed on the establishment of 
new offices. 

The whole number of post-offices in the United States at the end of 
that year was 18,417. There were 1,979 post-offices established, and 

309 discontinued during the year. 

The postmasters and other agents of the Department have, with few 
exceptions, performed their duties with fidelity and promptness, and 
maintained the credit of the Department for efficiency and usefulness, 

The failures of connection which have from time to time occurred on 
some of the routes, have caused much inconvenience and annoyance. It 
is hoped, however, that the renewed requirement of the returns of weekly 
and monthly registers of the arrivals and departures, by the postmasters, 
at the ends of each route, which are now regularly made to the 
Department, and the efficient action of the increased number of special 
agents, will render these irregularities less frequent. 

The gross revenue of the Department for the year ending June 30, 
1850, was $5,552,971 48, derived from the following sources: 

From letter postage, including foreign postage, and 


stamps sold, $4,575,663 86 
From newspaper and pamphlet postage, 919,485 94 
From fines, 38 00 
From miscellaneous items, 3,048 66 
From receipts on account of dead letters, 1,748 40 





$5,499,984 86 
From the appropriation made by the 12th section of 
the act of 3d March, 1847, for the franked matter 
of the Departments, 200,000 00 





$5,699,984 86 
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From this sum should be deducted the amount 
received during the year for British postages, which 
are payable to that Government, under the postal 
convention of December, 1848, 


Leaving, for the gross revenue of the year, 


The expenditures of the year were as follows: 
For the transportation of the mails, 

“ Ship, steamboat, and way letters, 

“ Compensation to postmasters, 

“ ‘Wrapping paper, 

* Office furniture, 

“ Advertising, 

“ Mail bags, 

“ Blanks, 

“ Mail locks, keys, and stamps, 
Mail depredations and special agents, 
“ Clerks for offices, (offices of postmasters,) 
“ Miscellaneous items, 
“ Post Office laws and regulations, 
“ Re-payment of money found in dead letters, 


Leaving as the excess of the gross revenue over the 
expenditures of the year the sum of 


The undrawn appropriations for this Department under 
the 12th section of the act of 1847, before referred 
to, amounted, on the 30th June last, (including the 
$200,000 embraced in the revenues of the last 
year, and included in the foregoing balance,) to 

The Auditor of the Department estimates the balance 
to the credit of the Revenue of the Department on 
the day last mentioned, which will be ultimately 
found to be available, (and which does not include 
the $665,555 55 above mentioned) at 


Making an available balance from all sources, of 

Out of which there is payable to the British 
Government for postages collected under the postal 
treaty, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1849, $35,661 66 

And during the year ending June 30, 1850, 147,013 38 


Leaving a nett balance, (as estimated by the Auditor, 
of 


461 


147,013 38 





$5,552,971 48 
$2,965,786 36 
40.543 71 
1,549,376 19 
27,435 53 
6,859 70 
72.633 50 
31,160 82 
30,639 26 
9,392 30 
29.725 79 
357.935 51 
89,526 00 
1,722 24 

216 52 





$5.212.953 43 





$340,018 05 


$665,555 55 


$649,165 31 





$1,314,720 86 


182,675 04 





$1,132,045 82 


For a more detailed statement of the fiscal condition and aflairs of the 
Department, you are respectfully referred to the report of the Auditor 


hereto annexed. 
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The new contracts for mail transportation in the Northern section 
composed of the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 


setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and New York, made in the Spring of 


1849, showed an increase of annual compensation of $96,981; being an 
increase of more than eighteen per cent. upon the previous cost of that 
section. 

The new contracts made under the lettings of last spring for the 
western section of the Union, embracing the States of Michigan, Indiana, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, and Texas, and the Territories, exhibit 
a still greater increase in the annual cost of transportation in that section. 

This increase is estimated in the contract office at $236,696 per 
annum, being about 25 per cent. advance upon the annual cost of that 
section under the contracts in force up to the end of the last fiscal year. 
Of this, about 10 and four-fifths per cent. is attributable to the increase 
of service in that section, and about 14 and one-fifth per cent. to the 
increased rate of compensation provided for in the late contracts. 

The increased cost in the other sections of the Union under the orders 
for the improvement and extension of the service on existing mail routes, 
made by the Postmaster General during the first quarter of the current 
fiscal year, will amount (after deducting the curtailments ordered) 


to $12,470 00 
And similar orders to be made during the residue of 
the year, may increase the expenses 50,000 00 


The placing of the Steam Mail Packet Franklin on 
the New York and Havre line, will add the cost of 


ahalf monthly line for about 10 months 62,500 00 
The service in California and Oregon, so far as report- 
ed, will cost for the current year, 80,470 00 


The placing of the Steam Packet Humboldt on the 

New York and Havre line, and the putting in 

operation of the new routes established at the last 

session, so far as it can be done within the remainder 

of the current year, in accordance with the require- 

ments of the laws regulating the Department, will 

probably add to the expenses of the year 20,000 00 

The estimates upon this item and that of the additional service yet 
to be ordered, are made upon very uncertain data. Indeed the extent 
and cost of the mail service, as well as the revenues of this Department, 
are subject to constant fluctuations, and the best considered and most 
careful estimates can furnish only a reasonable approximation to the ac- 
tual results. 

The expenditures for the current year are estimated as follows: 
The annual expenses of transportation, (foreign and in- 

land,) as it stood at the close of the last fiscal year, $3,095,974 00 
Additional cost in Western section under contracts, which 

went into effect July 1, 1850, 236,696 00 
Cost of improvements in other sections ordered in the 

first quarter of the current year, 12,470 00 
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Cost of improvements to be made under similar orders 


during residue of the year, 50,000 00 
Expense of steamer Franktin on the New York and 

Havre line, 62.500 00 
Service in California and Oregon already reported, 80,470 00 
Cost of new routes, and steamer Humboldt, 20,000 00 


Expense of publishing a revised list of post-offices aud 

postmasters, and a new edition of the laws and regu- 

lations, with a map to accompany the latter, 14,500 00 
Expenses of last year under the heads of compensation 

to postmasters; wrapping paper; office furniture ; 

advertising ; mail bags; blanks; mail-locks, keys, 

and stamps; mail depredations and special agents; 

clerks for offices, (offices of postmasters,) and miscel- 

laneous items; with eleven per cent. added, (such 

expenses necessarily increasing with the increase of the 

revenue and general service,) 2,447,199 90 





$6,019,809 90 





To meet these expenditures the Department must rely on the receipts 
of postages, the annual appropriation of $200,000 under the 12th 
section of the act of 1847, which has been before referred to, and the 
trifling appropriation made at the last session of Congress as a compen- 
pensation for the transportation of the matter sent free through the 
mails under the act for taking the seventh census. 

Before giving an estimate of the revenue of the current year it is 
proper to remark that no reliable estimate of the receipts from postage 
can be made. The increase for the year ending June 30, 1847, was 
11 27-100 per cent.; for the year ending June 30, 1848, only 7 43-100 
per cent.: and for the year ending June 30, 1849, 14 20-100 per cent. ; 
being an average, for the three years, of 10 96-100 per cent. ; and the 
increase for the year ending June 30, 1850, excluding the balances in 
favor of Great Britain, was 14 5-8 per cent. 

It is believed that the postages of the current year will 

show an increase over those of the last year of at least 

11 per cent., and amount to $6,099,616 2 
Deduct British postages, estimated at 145,000 00 


w 
Tt 





5,954,616 2 


9 


Add the appropriations for the franked matter of the 
Department and the appropriation for the postage of 





census matter, 212,000 00 
Making estimated revenues, &6,166,616 28 
From which deduct estimated expenditures, 6,019,809 90 





$146,806 38 





The conveyance of correspondence between this and foreign countries, 
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and between the Atlantic and Pacific portions of the United States, has 
become a large and important branch of our mail service. The means 
provided for this conveyance consist of sixteen steamships now in actual 
service, with four more to be added under the existing contracts. Con- 
nected with this service is the land service across the Isthmus of Pana. 
ma, which is performed by the Government of New Granada, under a 
treaty providing a stipulated compensation, according to the weight of 
the mails. 

The whole duty of the Government in regard to our correspondence 
with foreign countries is not discharged by simply providing and super- 
vising the means of conveyance. Arrangements should be made with 
the countries to which our steamship lines extend, to specify and secure 
mutual and satisfactory terms for the interchange of mails, and for the 
uninterrupted transit of our correspondence, in the mails of those 
countries, to the countries beyond. With Germany such arrangements 
have been already made. They yet remain to be adjusted with France, 
but the subject is now in charge of our diplomatic representatives, 
and an early and favorable termination of their negotiations is antici- 

ated. 
: In respect to our correspondence with the West Indies and South 
America, some specific arrangement is desirable, and the early passage 
of a joint resolution of Congress, authorizing this Department to take 
measures to secure such an arrangement is recommended. 

The mail service in California and Oregon, and especially in the 
former, is still in an unsettled state and but partially reported, so that 
no satisfactory statement in regard to it can be submitted. Sufficient 
time to communicate. with the agent last appointed to take charge of the 
California service has not yet elapsed since his appointment ; but his re- 
port upon the present condition of the service in that State may be ex- 
pected at an early day. In addition to the difficulties incident to the 
new and very peculiar state of affairs in that distant region, there are 
many that result from the want of proper experience and skill on the 
part of those to whom the management of postal affairs in that section of 
the country has necessarily been confided. The appointment of a De- 
puty Postmaster General and an Auditor to reside in California, as pro- 
posed by a bill reported at the last session, might aid in removing some 
of the difficulties, but would give an organization which would sever that 
service from the service in other parts of the Union, and is liable to 
many objections. It is, therefore, respectfully suggested that improve- 
ment, system, economy, and efficiency would be sooner introduced, if 
Congress should authorize the Postmaster General to send temporarily 
to the Pacific coast an officer of the greatest knowledge and experience 
in mail arrangements and in the principles and rules of the Department 
governing the making of contracts, for the purpose of being there asso- 
ciated with the local agent in organizing the service at the outset and 
placing it on a proper basis for the future charge and management of 
such agent. Ifthe local agent is to be continued in charge of the ser- 
vice, his salary should be increased to an amount better corresponding 
with the high prices prevailing in California. 
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In view of the time required to communicate with Oregon and our 
newly acquired territories, the following modification of the post-office 
— is urgently recommended : 

_ That. the contract and fiscal year for the Post-Office Department, 
in mae to the service in California, Ore ‘gon, New Mexico, and Utah, 
be changed, and that it commence and end three months earlier than for 
the rest of the Union, so that the returns, accounts, and all other state- 
ments for the last quarter of the fiscal year in that portion of the Union, 
can be made to the General Post-Office in Washington, in time, after 
being duly audited, to be embraced in the annual reports submitted at 
the Opening of Congress. 

. That authority be given to the special agent in that country, to 
open, at San Francisco, the dead letters returne d from the offices in Ca- 
lifornia and Oregon, and there dispose of them, as is now done at the 
General Post-Office, under such regulations and restrictions as the Post- 
master General may prescribe. For this purpose a clerk, or clerks, 
with suitable salaries, should be allowed to the special agent. 

A considerable reduction of letter postage, and the adoption of a uni- 
form inland rate, is desired by a large portion of the people of the 
United States. Interesting and able reports, recommending different 
degrees of reduction, were made, but not acted upon, at the last session 
of Congress. The subject will doubtless again engage the attention of 
Congress at its approaching session; and, with an earnest desire that 
our rates of postage may be reduced to the lowest point that is practi- 
cable without calling for a contribution from the Treasu ry beyond what 
should be paid for the transmission and delivery of the official and pub- 
lie correspondence, | recommend that the inl: ind letter postage be re- 
duced to three cents, the single letter, when pre-paid, and be fixed at the 
uniform rate of five cents when not pre-paid; and also, that the Post- 
master General be required to reduce this pre-paid rate to two cents the 
single letter, whenever it shall be ascertained that the revenues of the 
Department, after the reductions now recommended, shall have exceeded 
its expenditures by more than five per cent. for two consecutive fiscal 
years. I also recommend that the postage to California and Oregon be 
greatly reduced, and that the postage charged on other sea-going letters 
be made more simple and uniform. With the numerous rates now 
charged—some with, and some without the addition of the inland rates— 
confusion and mistake are frequent and unavoidable. I therefore recom- 
mend that twenty cents the single letter be charged on all correspond- 
ence to and from the Pacific coast, South America, the Eastern Conti- 
nent and its islands, and points beyond either; and ten cents the single 
letter on all other sea-going letters, without the superaddition of inland 
postage, in any case, excepting however, all cases os such sea post- 
ages have been or shall be adjusted at different rates, by postal treaty 
already concluded, or here after to be made ; and power should be given 
to the Postmaster General, by and with the advice and consent of the 
President of the United States, to reduce or enlarge the sea rates, with 
the view of making better postal arrangements w ith other governments, 
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or counteracting any adverse measures affecting our postal intercourse 
with other countries. 

I also recommend that the provision which imposes an additional half 
cent postage upon newspapers, sent more than one hundred miles and 
out of the State where they are mailed, be repealed, so as to leave the 
uniform inland postage on newspapers, sent to subscribers, from the 
office of publication, at one cent each. 

The postage upon pamphlets, periodicals, and other printed matter, 
(except newspapers,) may be simplified and somewhat reduced, with 
advantage to the Departinent. Two cents for the pamphlet or periodical 
of the weight of two ounces or less, and one cent for every additional 
ounce or fraction of an ounce. For the sea-going charge on such matter, 
and on newspapers, twice the inland rate to and from the points to which 
it is proposed that the letter postage shall be ten cents, and four times 
the inland rate where the letter rate is twenty cents, is deemed a just 
and proper rate. This would, in some cases, increase the postage on 
printed matter sent to the Pacific coast, and by our other sea lines, 
where the postage is not already fixed by postal arrangement; but the 
postage to California, as above proposed, would hardly equal the prices 
now charged by private expresses for the conveyance of the same 
weight, in packages of less than one hundred pounds, to San Francisco. 

It will be perceived that the reduction proposed in the postage upon 
printed matter is not large. The reason for the greater reduction of 
letter postage is found in the fact that the rates of postage upon printed 
matter are now exceedingly low, when compared with the letter rates. 
The average postage on letters is estimated at about three dollars and 
sixteen cents per pound, and on newspapers or pamphlets, at about six- 
teen cents per pound, After the reductions proposed, the average 
inland postage on letters will be about $2 50 per pound when not pre- 
paid, and $1 50 per pound when prepaid. 

The reductions in postage now recommended will, if carried out, re- 
duce the revenues of the Department for the first three or four years. 
At the end of that period, the revenues of the Department, under the 
reduced tariff of postages, will probably again equal its expenditures. 
To meet the deficiency which must follow this reduction, the surplus 
revenues already accumulated may be first applied, and after these shall 
have been exhausted, an appropriation from the Treasury will be re- 
quired, unless Congress shall deem it expedient to abolish the existing 
privileges of sending and receiving free matter through the mails, or to 
increase the annual appropriation now made to the Department, for the 
conveyance of a part of such free matter, to a sum equal to the revenues 
that would be derived therefrom, if all free matter were charged with 
postage. 

The continuance of the franking privilege—a privilege which may 
be properly considered as the privilege of the constituent rather than 
of the representative—may be dictated by an enlightened public policy 
and required by the public interests; and the same may be said of the 
privilege possessed by newspaper proprietors of sending and receiving 
exchange newspapers free of postage. But if these privileges are con- 
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tinued, it is respectfully submitted that this Department should be paid 
for the conveyance of the matter sent free under them, by an appro- 
priation from the public Treasury, rather than by a tax on the private 
correspondence of the country. If a sum equal to the postage which 
would be charged on all free matter, were it chargeable with postage, 
should be annually appropriated and paid to this Department, it is be- 
lieved that such appropriation and the accumulated surplus revenue 
would enable the Department to sustain itself, notwithstanding the pro- 
posed reduction, or that the appropriation required would be so incon- 
siderable as to interpose no serious obstacle to the adoption of the mea- 
sures now recommended. 

Iu case a reduction of postage shall be made, it is suggested that it 
should only take effect from and after the 30th of June next, that it may 
go into operation at the commencement of the next fiscal year. This is 
desirable for the purpose of enabling the Department to present the 
fiscal results of the reduction with clearness and accuracy in future re- 
ports, and also for the purpose of giving time to prepare the forms, in- 
structions, and blanks, which will be necessary in consequence of the 
change in the rates of postage. 

Any reduction of postage is likely to increase the labor, and reduce, 
for a time at least, the compensation of the several postmasters. It is 
therefore recommended that power be given to the Postmaster General 
to increase the rates of commission at the smaller offices, so as to insure 
the services of competent and faithful officers. 

The term newspaper is not so fully defined by the existing laws upon 
that subject, as to enable the Department to decide, without embarrass- 
ment and difficulty, whether a particular periodical, is or is not to be 
deemed a newspaper; and though various decisions in particular cases, 
have, at different times, been made in the Department, they have not 
relieved the question from perplexity and embarrassment. 

There was a manifest incongruity in the laws establishing the Cali- 
fornia steam-ship lines, in providing for a conveyance of the mails twice 
a month from New York, New Orleans, &c., to Chagres, and a convey- 
ance of the same only once a month from Panama north along the 
Pacifie coast. 

Soon after the close of the last session of Congress, my attention was 
called to this subject by a memorial from the representatives in Congress 
from the State of California and Territory of Oregon, insisting that a 
semi-monthly mail service should be regularly organized and performed 
on the Pacific portion of that important route. The contractors on the 
route had already so far yielded to the complaints and wants of the 
public, as to take occasionally a second monthly mail, but for want of 
legal authority to make compensation for such service, its performance 
had never been properly organized. It was voluntary merely, and only 
occasional, 

The action of the Department was urged in view of the provisions of 
the recent act of Congress, making an appropriation for actual mail ser- 
vice performed, or to be performed, by mail steamers, but I did not feel 
at liberty to make an order which might divert a portion of that appro- 
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priation to the payment of services not within the contemplation of 
Congress when the appropriation was made. Anxious, however, to 
afford to the new State the requisite mail facilities, an arrangement was 
made with the contractor for the monthly mail, by which the additional 
service was secured, with the express understanding and agreement that 
the order therefor should create no liability of any kind against this De- 
partment or the Government; that the service authorized by such order 
should not be considered in fixing the amount of any compensation for 
mail service by ocean steamers, for which any appropriation had been 
therefor made by Congress; and that the order for such service was sub- 
ject to be revoked, if Congress, to which alone the contractor was to 
look for an allowance of pay, should disapprove of the same. The as 
sent of the contractors to these terms was required and obtained as a 
condition precedent to the completion of such arrangement. It remains 
for Congress to adopt such measures, in regard to ‘this subject, as may 
be deemed just and expedient. 

The locks and keys in use upon the mails of the United States have 
now been in service for many years, and the experienced officer of this 
Department, to whose charge this branch of the service has been com- 
mitted, recommends that the same be changed. I concur in this recom- 
mendation, and shall ask that a sufficient appropriation for that purpose 
be made by Congress at the approaching session. 

The publication of the list of post-offices and of a new edition of the 
laws and regulations, for which an appropriation was made at the last 
session, has not been completed. The list of offices has been prepared, 
and its printing directed, but the printing of the new edition of the laws 
and regulations has not yet been ordered. The delay has been caused 
by the desire to await the action of Congress upon the bills affecting this 
Department, which were reported at the last session, and by the pres- 
sure of business which has hitherto prevented such a revision of the regu- 
lations as it was deemed expedient to make before the new edition was 
ordered, 

The accommodations for the post-office of this city are entirely un- 
suited to an office of its importance, and are decidedly discreditable to 
the Department and the country. Some improvements, lately author- 
ized and now in progress, will afford partial and temporary relief, but 
other arrangements of a permanent character should soon be made. The 
rooms of this Department, also, are already unreasonably crowded, and 
additional rooms for the officers and clerks of the Department, and of the 
Auditor’s office, will soon be absolutely required. To afford suitable 
accommodations for these and for the City Post-Office, it is respectfully 
submitted that the contemplated extension of the west wing of the Gen- 
eral Post-Office building should be authorized, and that the upper floors 
in such wing be assigned to the Auditor and his clerks, and that the first 
floor be devoted to the use of the City Post-Office. 

The laws regulating the action of this Department and its officers are 
numerous, were passed at different times, and contain many obsolete 
and conflicting provisions. An entire revision of these laws and the 
passage of a single act containing all the provisions of law relating to 
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this Department, would aid all its officers in the discharge of their 
duties, and give greater ease, accuracy, and dispatch to its operations. 
Such a revision is re spectfully suggested. 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my obligations to my assistants 
and the clerks in the Department for the cheerfulness, zeal, and assiduity 
with which they have labored in the discharge of their respective duties, 
and to renew the recommendation of my predecessors, that the Assist- 
ant Postmasters General be placed upon the same footing, in respect to 
their compensation, as the heads of bureaux in the other Departments. 

N. K. HALL, Postmaster General. 

To the Presipenr. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 


Navy Department, Nov. 30, 1850. 

Sir—In anticipation of the session of Congress, I respectfully submit 
the annual report of this de partment of the public service. 

The vessels in commission during the past year, exclusive of the 
steamer Michigan, under the command of Commander Bullas, which 
has been cruising on the lakes above Niagara, giving protection to our 
commerce and rendering assistance to our distressed merchantmen on 
those inland seas, have been employed in six different squadrons, 

The home squadron, Commodore Parker commanding, whose field of 
operations extends from the Banks of Newfoundland to the mouth of the 
Amazon river, has comprised the frigate Raritan, Captain Page ; the 
sloop of war Albany, Commander Randolph ; the sloop of war German- 
town, Commander Loundes; the steamer Vixen, Lieutenant Command- 
ing Smith; the steamer Water Witch, Lieutenant Commanding Totten; 
and the schooner Flirt, Lieutenant Commanding Turner, and has been 
chiefly occupied in the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico. The valua- 
ble services of the vessels of this squadron, together with the frigate 
Congress and the steamer Saranac, in preventing a violation of our na- 
tional obligations, in an attempted invasion of the Island of Cuba, from 
the United States, and the mission of Commodore Morris to intercede 
with the Spanish authorities of that Island for the lives and liberation of 
our misguided fellow citizens who had joined in that expedition, and had 
been captured, were made known to Congress in a communication from 
the late President in the month of June last. The frigate Raritan being 
required for more distant service, was withdrawn from this squadron in 
the month of May, and after being refitted, was dispatched, under the 
command of Captain Gauntt to the South Pacific Ocean. The steamers 
Water Witch and Vixen, standing in need of repairs, were brought for 
that purpose to the navy yard at Washington, and are expected soon to 
be again ready for sea, The sloop Germantown having been infested 
with yellow fever during her cruise in the West Indies, was taken, early 
in the present autumn, to the port of New York, and being now 
thoroughly cleansed and refitted, is preparing to join the squadroa on the 
coast of Africa. The steamer Saranac, Captain Tatnall, has been lately 
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added to this squadron and bears the broad pennant of Commodore 
Parker. 

The Pacific squadron continued under the command of Commodore 
T. Ap. C. Jones until the month of June last, when he was released and 
succeeded by Commodore McCauley. It consists of the frigate Savan- 
nah, Captain Page, bearing the broad pennant of the commander of the 
squadron; the frigate Raritan, Captain Gauntt; the sloops Vandalia, 
Commander Gardner ; Vincennes, Commander Hudson; Falmouth, 
Commander Pearson; St. Marys, Commander Magruder; Warren, 
(unseaworthy, and used as a store ship,) Lieutenant Pickering; the 
steamer Massachusetts, Lieutenant Knox; and the store ship Supply, 
Lieutenant Kennedy. The sloop Preble, Commander Glynn, and the 
store ship Fredonia, Lieutenant Neville, are now on their homeward 
voyage from this station; and the ship of the line Ohio, Commander 
Strebling, returned therefrom in April, and was placed in ordinary at the 
navy yard in Charleston. It is intended that the frigate Raritan and 
sloop St. Marys, which have been recently dispatched to this squadron, 
together with a third vessel, to be designated by the commodore, shall 
cruise between Cape Horn and Panama, and westward to the 180th de- 
gree of longitude, visiting the Marquesas and Friendly Islands, and mak- 
ing their depot of supplies at Valparaiso, while the residue of the squad- 
ron will be generally employed in that ocean, north of the Equator. 
The advantage, indeed, the necessity, of an efficient fleet in the Pacific, 
for the protection of our extended territory and sudden and wonderful 
commerce in that hitherto unoccupied region of the world, cannot be too 
highly estimated, and will be again adverted to in the sequel of this com- 
munication. 

The squadron on the coast of Brazil, Commodore McKeever com- 
manding, is composed of the frigate Congress, Captain McIntosh, bear- 
ing the broad pennant of the Commodore, the sloop St. Louis, Com- 
mander Cocke, and brig Bainbridge, Lieutenant Manning, and the store- 
ship Relief, Lieutenant Totten. The frigate Brandywine, Captain 
Boardman, the flag ship of Commodore Storer, who was recently relieved 
from the command of this station, is expected soon to arrive at the port 
of New York. The cruise of this squadron, extends from the mouth of 
the river Amazon to Cape Horn, and occasionally eastward to the coast 
of Africa. Its attention has been specially directed to the suppression, 
by legitimate interposition, of the African slave trade, still carried on to 
a considerable extent between Brazil and the coast of Africa, to the pro- 
tection of our neutral rights in the state of hostility lately existing 
between the Argentine republic and the Banda Oriental of Uraguay, 
and the cultivation of relations of commerce and amity with the gov- 
ernments and people of the several nations along the coast of their 
cruising ground. 

The Mediterranean squadron, under the command of Cornmmodore 
Morgan, consists of his flag ship, the razee Independence, Captain James- 
son ; the frigate Cumberland, Captain Latimer ; the steamer Mississippi, 
Captain Long; and the store ship Lexington, Lieutenant Mitchell. The 
cause of political events in Europe not appearing to require the continu- 
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ance of the large force which had been assembled in that sea, in conse- 
quence of the unsettled aspect of affairs at the date of the last annual re- 
port from this department, the frigate St. Lawrence, Captain Paulding, 
attached to this squadron, was ordered to proceed to the Baltic, on a 
short cruise, and thence to return to the United States. She arrived at 
New York in the present month. The frigate Constitution, Captain 
Conover, also of this squadron, has been ordered home, and may be ex. 
pected daily. Under orders from the department, Commodore Morgan, 
with his flag ship Independence, and the steamer Mississippi, visited 
Lisbon, in the month of June, and received on board our charge de af.- 
faires, on the occasion of his retirement from that court, and conveyed 
him to Naples. This squadron has been actively engaged in visiting the 
various ports of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic and the Archipelago, 
and has maintained a discipline and efficiency highly commendable. 

The sqradron on the coast of Africa, under the command of Commo- 
dore Gregory, embraces his flag-ship; the sloop of war Portsmouth, 
Commander Peck ; and sloop of war John Adams, Commander Powell; 
the sloop of war Dale, Commander Pearson; the brig Porpoise, Lieut. 
Lardner ; and the brig Perry, Lieut. Foote. Orders were issued for the 
return of the sloop of war Yorktown, Commander Marston, lately at 
tached to this squadron ; but before their receipt, she was wrecked on a 
coral reef at the northern extremity of the island of Mayo, one of the 
Cape de Verds. All the officers and crew were saved, and have been 
sent home in the sloop John Adams; they arrived at Norfolk on the 
27th inst. The vessel is a total loss. Under the vigilance and ene rey 
of the officers of this force, the slave traffic has been broken up on the 
west coast of Africa; but it still prevails on the south coast, in vessels 
bearing the flag of the United States, in spite of the efforts of our 
cruisers, which have been, from time to time, dispatched from the 
squadron to suppress it. Within the present eoary a brig called the 
Chatsworth, captured as a prize on the latter coast, Lieut. Foote, in 
the brig Perry, for being concerned in the slave tr: i. , arrived in the 
port of Baltimore for trial. 

Occasional instances have occurred of the interference of British 
cruisers with vessels bearing our flag on that coast, upon suspicion of 
their being slavers ; but in each case the offence has been atoned for by 
explanations and apologies to our officers on that station, and the reports 
thereof have been transmitted from this Department to the Department 
of State. 

The squadron in the East Indies and China Seas, lately under the com 
mand of Commodore Geisinger, who returned home in the sloop St. 
Marys, in June last, was transferred to the command of Commodore 
Voorhees, and consists of the sloop of war Saratoga, Commander 
Walker, and the sloop of war Marion, Commander Gle ndes; the sloop 
of war Plymouth, ¢ ommanier Gedney, and the brig Dolphin, Lieut. 
Commanding Page, having been recently detached from this service, on 
the expiration of their cruise, are now on their passage to the United 
States. In the month of February last, the commander of this squadron 
took on board of his flag-ship, the sloop of war Plymouth, at Macao, 
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Mr. Bellestier, who had been appointed a commercial agent of the United 
States, and carried him to Cochin China, and other parts of eastern Asia, 
with a view to the extension of our commercial relations among those 
distant and peculiar nations. 

It isa source of high gratification, that wherever our flag has been dis- 
played by a national vessel, it has received the respect due to the national 
character, and that our interests and commerce, in every sea, have been 
secure and prosperous under its protection. 

Under the joint resolution of Congress, approved May 2d, 1850, 
“ Authorizing the President to accept and attach to the navy two vessels 
offered by Henry Grinnell, Esq., of New York, to be sent to the Arctic 
seas, in search of the British commander, Sir John Franklin, and his 
companions,” whose uncertain and melancholy situation has enlisted the 
sympathies of the friends of science and nautical adventure throughout 
the world, two brigantines were received, and, by order of my predeces- 
sor, were placed under the command of Lieut. J. De Haven, who, with 
a sufficient crew of officers and men, nobly volunteered for that service. 
The command of one of these vessels was assigned to Passed Midship- 
man 8. P. Griffin, Lieut. De Haven commanding the other in person, 
and having the direction of the expedition. They sailed from New York 
in the month of May, and at the date of their last report to the Depart- 
ment, had advanced to the 75th degree of north latitude, and about the 
60th degree of west longitude, gallantly contending with the icebergs of 
that region, and as yet not without hope of success in their humane but 
perilous enterprise. 

In the active service, afloat, of the officers of the navy, it is proper to 
enumerate their labors on the coast survey, a work which, although com- 
mitted to the direction of the Treasury Department, is, in the most im- 
portant part of its field operations, essentially performed by them. 
During the last year, nine parties—eight in the Atlantic, and one in the 
Pacific—each in charge of a lieutenant in the navy, accompanied by a 
competent force of midshipmen, as assistants, have been actively en- 
gaged in this survey. Whether in consideration of the main objects ex- 
pected to be realized in the completion of the work, and the large agency 
in its execution devolved on the navy, it would not be more appropriate 
and just, as well as economical, to assign it wholly to this branch of the 
service, is worthy of the attentive consideration of the Legislature. 

Ilaving presented a hasty review of the service of our various squad- 
rons during the past year, and designing to suggest some general con- 
siderations upon the naval policy required by the present interests of the 
country, | deem it needful to a full comprehension of the subject, very 
briefly to review our present naval establishment. 

The vessels of the navy of the United States consist of 7 ships of the 
line, 1 razee, 12 frigates, 21 sloops of war, 4 brigs, 2 schooners, 5 steam 
frigates, 2 steamers of the first class, 6 steamers of less than’ first 
class, 5 store ships. Of these there are in commission—1l razee, 6 
frigates, 15 sloops of war, 4 brigs; 2 schooners, coast survey; 2 steam 
frigates, 1 steamer of first class, 3 steamers of less than first class, 3 
ships of the line as receiving ships, 1 steamer do. do., 1 sloop do. do. 
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There are also on the stocks, and in progress of construction—but the 
work thereon now suspended—four ships of the line and two frigates, 
To the foregoing may be added a contingent naval force of vessels owned 
by individuals, but built by contract with the government, and employed 
in the transportation of the mail, and liable, in any emergency, to be 
taken at cost and converted into vessels of war, namely: Four steamers 
of the first class employed on the line between New York and _ Liver- 
pool. A fifth is contracted for, but not yet constructed. One steamer 
of the first class between New York and Panama. <A second steamer 
on this line has been brought into use. but has not been finished so as to 
undergo inspection and be received. The contract on this line, as on that 
to Liverpool, provides tor five steamships. 

To supply the demands of the service in the construction, equipment, 
and repair of vessels of all en navy yards are established 
at :—1. Portsmouth, New Hampshire ; Charlestown, Massachusetts ; 
3. Brooklyn, New York; 4. Philadelphia, 5. Washington ; 6. Norfolk; 
7. Pensacola; 8. Memphis. 

Permanent stone docks have been many years since erected at the 

yards in Charlestown and Norfolk, and a third is ne arly completed in that 
at Brooklyn. Floating balance docks, with stone basins and railways, 
are expected to be completed for use at Portsmouth and Pensacola, in 
the course of the ensuing year, and a floating sectional dock, also with a 
stone basin and railway, at Philadelphia, within the same period. If 
these three docks shall realise the expectations of the government. they, 
with the dry dock at New York, will have augmented our naval facili- 
ties in this respect threefold, within the next twelve months, and will 
have provided all the accommodation of that kind which may be re- 
quired on the waters of the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico for many 
years tocome. The Navy Yard at Washington carries on a highly 
important manufactory of ordnance and ordnance stores, of anchors, 
chain cables, steam engines, and other fabrics of iron, and preparations 
are in progress to erect there machinery for rolling copper, an establish- 
ment long wanted, as well on the score of economy, as to furnish a bet- 
ter quality of rolled copper for sheathing vessels than can be obtained 
in market. The yard at Memphis is being immediately prepared for the 
manufacture of cordage and other supplies of hempen materials for 
naval uses, and its operations may be enlarged with the necessities of 
the service. I have regretted to learn that there has been some loss in 
the expenditure there, in consequence of the difficulty of obtaining a 
firm foundation for the buildings ; and it is in contemplation to have a 
survey of the yard by a board of engineers, constituted for = pur- 
pose, in accordance with the recommendation of the chief of the bureau 
of yards and docks, to provide against like casualties for the future. 

In conformity with the act of the last session, authorizing the con- 
struction of a sectional or floating dry dock, basins, and railway, on the 
coast of the Pacific, | have invited proposals for the construction of such 
a work ; and the officers of the proper bureau are now engaged in ealeu- 
lations intended to test the reasonableness of those offered. So soon as 
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satisfactory terms shall be agreed upon, it is the intention of the depart- 
ment to expedite the work with all practicable dispatch. 

It is estimated that, independently of the public works, fixtures, 
machinery, &c., at the existing navy yards, the stores on hand for the 
construction, equipment, and repair of vessels, are equal in value, in 
round numbers, to $6,500,000. ‘The resources of the country in timber, 
iron, copper, hemp, and every species of naval supplies, will enable 
these to be increased according to our necessities. Many intelligent per- 
sons incline to the opinion, that in the present state of mechanical sci- 
ence and enterprise, and with the abundance of capital in our country, it 
would be wiser to rely upon contracts with private citizens for the 
building and repairs of our public vessels, than to carry on the work 
under the supervision of public officers, And it may well be doubted 
whether, if a system were now to be projected, without reference to 
what has been heretofore done, the number of our navy yards might not 
be considerably abridged. With these establishments, however, now 
capable of use, and with the inconsiderable amount necessary to pre- 
serve them, I cannot recommend that any of them be abandoned. The 
system of dependence on private contracts, moreover, would deprive 
the government of any convenience of location for repairing and build- 
ing of vessels, and concentrate all such operations in the commercial 
cities, where private as well as public patronage might be expected. It 
is, moreover, so indispensable that ships of war shall be constructed on 
the most improved plans, to be devised, only by a practical knowledge 
of naval warfare, as well as of naval architecture, and shall be tho- 
roughly built of the best materials, that it would be hazardous to resort 
to anew method of supplying them, where the chief security for their 
effectiveness would be the profit to be realized by the contractor. In 
time of war, when every expedient might be necessary to add to the 
navy, our private ship yards would, doubtless, be found most important 
auxiliaries for the supply of vessels, but it would be most injudicious to 
depend on them as our only resource in preparation for war. 

Such being the condition of the vessels of the navy, and our facilities 
and preparations for augmenting their number, the question naturally 
presents itself, what naval force do we require? The answer to this 
question must, of course, vary with the varying circumstances of the 
country. Having been organized on its present basis by the Act of Con- 
gress of 1798, and considerably enlarged, in consequence of the state of 
hostilities with France for the two or three years succeeding, the naval 
force was reduced in 1801, and the number of vessels and officers limited 
by law, the supernumerary officers being discharged, and the vessels 
sold. The Tripolitan war, which soon succeeded, required speedy addi- 
tions to the force thus reserved, and with an extended and increasing 
commerce, with the obvious necessity for its protection, and the pro- 
tracted dispute with Great Britain, as to the rights of our flag on the 
ocean, and the brilliant achievements by which those rights were vindi- 
cated by the navy in the war which ended this dispute, it so gained in 
the public estimation, that at the close of the war, instead of a reduction 
of this arm of the national defence, as was the case with the army, the 
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annual sum of $1,000,000, for eight years, was appropriated for the 
gradual increase of the navy. Although this ay propris ition was reduced 
to $500,000 per year in 1 820, the policy of gradual increase continued 
to be a favorite object with Congress and the country. In 1825, ’26, 
and ’27, the question of a proper naval peace establishment was much 
discussed and considered, but was left undecided by the Legislature, 
and appropriations for increase, as well as maintenance and repair, have 
been continued to be made, with some irregularity as to intervals and 
amounts, until the present time, but without any definition by Congress 
of the number and descriptions of vessels deemed necessary for the 
national marine. 

The numbers in the various grades of the personnel of the navy has, 
until a recent period, been lk fi still more undefined than the number of 
ships. Since the reduction of the number of vessels and men, after the 
re-establishment of friendly relations with France by treaty in 1801, 
no statute for more than forty years, ever limited the sum total of per- 
sons to be employed in the navy or in its several ranks and officers. 
The number of commissioned officers in any grade up to, and including, 
a captaincy, depended on the President and Senate, and the number of 
warrant officers on the President or head of the department alone. By 
a provisional clause in the annual appropriation bill, approved August 
4th, 1842, the number of officers in the respective a of the navy 
was directed not to be increased beyond the number in service on the 
Ist of January, 1842; and any further appointment o f midshipmen was 
forbidden until th y should be reduced to the number in service on the 
Ist of January, 18 11. In this retre spective proviso of an appropriation 
bill, the number of officers was fixed by a standard not then before the 
eye of the Legislaturs . but to be searched for in the roster of the ser- 
vice for the two preceding years, and by this, after being thus ascer- 
tained, it continues to be regulated. The personnel of the navy thus 
established, comprises:—(i8 captains; 97 commanders; 327 licuten- 
ants; 68 surgeons; 37 passed assistant surgeons; 43 assistant sur- 
geons ; 64 pursers; 24 chaplains; 12 professors of mathematics; 11 
masters in the line of promotion, and 464 passed and other midship- 
men; to which is to be added, besides other warrant officers according 
to the annual appropriation for pay and subsistence, 7,500 petty officers, 
seamen, ordinary seamen, Jandsmen and boys. The capacity of the 
country to enlarge this force whenever desirable, may be readily per- 
ceived by stating that we have now in the mercantile marine, 3,000,000 
of tons of shipping, an amount greater than that of any other nation of 
the world, and according to the ordinary estimate of six men to every 
one hundred tons, there are in our merchant service 180,000 seamen. 
In this array of hardy mariners to recruit from, and in our vast 
resources for building, equipping and arming ships of war, we possess 
the elements of a naval power unsurpassed in the history of nations, 

The prob lem to be solved by the Statesman is, how far these ele- 
ments oe to be brought into use. Whether the present establish- 
ment, with its accustomed regulations and directions, is adapted to our 
present necessities? Or whether it may be reformed, regulated, and 
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improved, so as better to answer the great objects of its institution. 
And in considering these questions, we must bear constantly in mind, 
that we have arrived at a new era in our history, arising from our occu- 
pation and vast extension of our territories on the coast of the Pacific. 

It is not a matter of surprise that a system which has grown to its 
present dimensions without any law of increase, should be found 
unshapely and disproportioned. An obvious fault of the present organi- 
zation of the personnel of the navy, as above set forth, is the disparity 
between the head and the subordinate parts. The natural desire for pro- 
motion has brought into the higher grades a greater number of officers 
than is required by the present force of ships and men, or than will be 
required in any state of things likely soon to occur. 

The shore station, comprehending navy yards, receiving ships, and 
naval asylums, and including one of each for the Pacific coast, will 
require 18 captains, 21 commanders, 56 lieutenants, 27 surgeons, 10 
passed and assistant surgeons, 14 pursers, 12 chaplains, 60 passed and 
other midshipmen, leaving for sea service 50 captains, 76 commanders, 
271 lieutenants, 41 surgeons, 70 passed and assistant surgeons, 50 pur- 
sers, 10 chaplains, 404 passed and other midshipmen. 

Assuming the present number of 7,500 petty officers, ordinary sea- 
men, landsmen and boys, as the force to be commanded, and dividing 
it into six squadrons, each to consist of 1 ship of the line, 1 frigate, 1 
steamer of the first class, 1 do. of the second class, 3 sloops of war, it 
will give employment at one time to 24 captains, 30 commanders, 156 
lieutenants, 36 surgeons, 60 passed and assistant surgeons, 42 pursers, 
6 chaplains, 3 396 passed and other midshipmen, leaving unemployed 
either on land or sea, 26 captains, 46 commanders, 115 lieutenants, 5 
surgeons, 10 passed and assistant surgeons, 8 pursers, 4 chaplains, 8 
passed and other midshipmen. 

In a service subject to hardship, danger, and deprivations of the com- 
forts of domestic life, there should be, at all times, such a number of 
officers as to allow a reasonable respite between active cruises at sea, 
and to provide against losses from sudden casualty. But as duty on 
shore is itselfa relief from duty at sea, it is believed that the above list 
of supernumerary officers, at least in the three highest grades, is greater 
than is demanded tor an effective naval establishment, and I therefore 
recommend that the number be reduced to 60 captains, 80 commanders, 
300 lieutenants, with corresponding modifications in the inferior grades. 
Such a reduction would adapt the supply of officers to the state of the 
service, and, by affording employment to all, with occasional intervals of 
relaxation, would tend to advance the standard of professional skill and 
acquirement. It would still leave, in the grades below a lieutenantcy, 
a sufficient number for the duties of ordnance, hydrography, scientific 
observation, the coast survey, and all special service, besides active duty 
at sea, and at the navy yards and other shore stations, 

While the propriety of this curtailment would appear to be manifest 
to give symmetry to the naval corps, and to infuse life and animation 
into all its parts, by more active employment, and therefore, to be 
demanded by the public interests, justice to those who have devoted 
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themselves to the service of their country, and have given to it the 
prime of their manhood, requires that it shall be effected in the most 
delicate manner to the feelings of those discharged, and that suitable 
remuneration shall be made to them for the disappointment and 
change in their means of livelihood. We are not, however, without 
a precedent for such a proceeding in the reduction of the navy—by the 
act of March 3, 1801, and the large reduction of the navy to a peace 
establishment, by the act of March 2, 1821. Whether the designation 
of the persons to be discharged shall be devolved on the President, as 
in the instances just recited, or on a board of officers convened for that 
purpose, is respectfully referred to the wisdom of the Legislature. 

Having by this process determined on the size of the navy, it will be 
necessary, in order to render it effective, to provide that from time to 
time, as officers may decline in capacity for useful public service, either 
from superannuation or other cause, they may be retired from the active 
list on terms both just and liberal. 

The duty of the government to take care in old age or in unavoidable 
decrepitude or disease of its gallant and faithful servants, should be in 
no respect pretermitted, but nothing should be allowed to interfere with 
the efficiency of the navy for the purposes of its institution. Inecompe- 
tency from vice and dissipation should be viewed with displeasure—in- 
competency from unavoidable and honorable causes with commiseration 
and kindness. But in neither case should command or promotion be 
denied to those who most really and effectually stand between the coun- 
try and its enemies in the hour of danger. Even in judicial] offices held 
during good behavior, in all well regulated States, provision has been 
made for removal from office for mental or physical incompetency as 
well as for criminality. 

In this connection, it is worthy of serious consideration whether the 
seniority of commission should not be disregarded in promotions to grades 
above that of commander, Although the power of the President in nom- 
inating to all offices is unlimited by the constitution, and dependent on 
no qualifications in the candidate, and, although in a few instances there 
have been departures from the rule in question, yet general usage has 
made lineal promotion to all grades in the navy almost a matter of right. 
It is certainly convenient, inasmuch as it prevents favoritism and advan- 
ces discipline and subordination, by suppressing hostile rivalry, to adhere 
to this usage to a certain point of elevation; but it is inconsistent with 
the spirit of the age, as well as with all our ideas of propriety, that the 
highest rank in a prof: ssion whose active members are habitually expos- 
ed, if not to the dangers of battle, to those of the ocean, the tempest, and 
of pestilential climates; and in which there is so wide a field for compe- 
tition in acquirement, skill, and conduct, should be made to depend on 
longevity, on seniorship—the mere conditions and accidents of entailed 
estates in family settlements. It is, therefore, proposed, that in all fu- 
ture promotions to a captaincy, or to a higher rank, if such shall be es- 
tablished, seniority shall not be regarded, and merit shall be esteemed 
the only criterion of selection. This will appear to be the more eminent- 
ly just and proper, since, under the present system, no brevet rank, or 
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other advancement in the naval service is allowed to reward the most 
heroic exploit, or acknowledged professional superiority ; promotion 
coming none the sooner to the best, none the later to the worst, pro- 


vided they can escape being cut off from the serv ice, by the sentence of 


a court martial. 

Another defect in the present establishment, too manifest to be over- 
looked by the most casual observer, is the disparity between the ages of 
subaltern officers, and their grades proceeding from the fixed numbers 
in each rank, and the failure to provide for any promotion, except in 
cases of vacancy. The senior passed midshipmen, now in the service, 
are older than were Perry, Decatur and Macdonough, when they achiey- 
ed their victories with so much renown to the country; the senior lieu- 
tenants past the age when military duty is required of the citizens in the 
militia, and the commanders and captains proportionally older. The as- 


piring youth, now entering the navy, may not hope to reach the rank of 


a commander in the period which is ascertained to be the average dura- 
tion of human life. ‘This long apprenticeship which is not required for 
learning his duties, but is occasioned by keeping him in waiting for pro- 
motion, until the exit of some one above him, not only depresses his am- 
bition by deferring his hopes, but denies him opportunity for the culture 
of his self-reliance, confidence in his own skill and judgment, and the 
hundred nameless attributes of a thorough officer, which are only to be 
acquired by being thrown upon his own resources and responsibility. 

To remedy this defect, which has become the more grievous and strik 
ing since the limitation imposed on the number of officers, and promo- 
tions, by the law of 1842, already referred to, two methods have been 
sever: ally suggested, by officers of great merit and intelligence :— 

First, To reduce the number of “midshipmen, so as to furnish only so 
many as may be required to supply the higher grades, as vacancies may 
oceur. 

Second, To educate a number equally as great as that now established, 
and to fix an age in every grade, upon the attainment of which, if no va- 
cancy exists for promotion, they may be retired from the navy to find 
employment in the merchant service, and supply a reserved corps, in case 
of war, of the most efficient character. 

Whether either of these is worthy of adoption, or some preferable cure 
may be devised for this imperfection, is submitted for the deliberation 
of Congress. 

I also most earnestly recommend that the service itself be elevated by 
recognizing, by law, the office of commodore, and by the creation of at 
least two officers of the rank of rear admiral. This increase of rank in 
the navy, often proposed in the earlier history of the country, seems now 
to be demanded by the highest considerations of policy and duty. Not 
to speak of its effect in promoting discipline and effectiveness, by an in- 
creased and concentrated responsibility in the highest grades of the ser- 
vice, it would add to the dignity of our officers, not unfrequently the 
representatives of their country in direct intercourse with foreign govern- 
ments, and to the respect accorded to them by those of other nations, in 
their intercourse abroad, and furnish a new and powerful incentive to ex 
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cellence in the minds of the meritorious and aspiring of all the inferior 
ranks. We have, at this time, veterans in our navy, with the commis- 
sions only of captain, and the titles, by courtesy, of commodore, because 
they have commanded squadrons, who meet on the ocean, as rear admi- 
rals and vice admirals, cotemporaries in other services, with whom, in 
early life, they associated as co-lieutenants, and who now with superior 
rank, have often commands numerically inferior to theirown. A nation 
which must be classed among the great naval powers of the world, and 
which, in the abundance of its resources, and its situation between the 
two greatest oceans, is capable of occupying the very first place, should 
no longer delay the establishment of higher naval ranks, and should look 
to and prepare for the command of fleets as well as squadrons, in any 
exigency which may call for it. 

Our navy, in its aggregate of persons, is about equal to the army 
The commanders of some of its squadrons have actually under their 
command more men than a division, the command of a major. general 
and yet its highest commissioned officer, a captain, ranks with a colonel. 
By a resolution of the Continental Congress i in 1776, provi iding a navy 
for the war of the revolution, the relative rank of officers in the land and 
naval services was established as follows, viz. : an admiral, as a general; 
vice-admiral, as a lieutenant general; rear-admiral, as a major-general ; 
commodore, as a brigadier-general; a captain of a ship of 40 guns and 
upwards, as colonel, &e, 

This scheme of relative rank prevails in the British service at the 
present day. Itis worthy of remark that, although at no period since has 
there been less than one major-general of the army of the United States, 
our naval officers, though, in addition to their proper commands, they 
are, from the nature of their service, much more frequently than those of 
the army, called to act for their country in diplomatic intercourse 
with distant nations, whose artificial states of society render rank so im- 
portant a consideration, have never been advanced beyond a command- 
ant of a regiment. No comparison can possibly be indulged to the dis- 
paragement of either of these necessary arms of our defence, which have 
so hi armoniously cooperated against the public s mies, wherever oppor- 
tunity has permitted ; and no good reason can be perceived why the 
highest officer of the one service, should not as a general rule, now, as in 
1776, and here, as in Great Britain, be equal in rank to the highest offi- 
cer of the other. IfC ongress shall ‘think proper to add the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general to the army, as areward for the long service and brilliant 
success of a veteran soldier, it may be accompanied or followed by its 
correlative of vice-admiral in the navy, according to the pleasure of the 
Legislature. 

Of the two rear-admirals proposed, one might be most usefully em- 
ployed at the Department itself, when not on more active duty, in such 
supervision and direction of the personnel of the navy as might be as- 
signed him by the head ofthe Department, in analogy to the connection 
of the General-in-Chief and the Adjutant- General with the D partment of 
War. The other, when not in command at sea, should establish his 
quarters at San Francisco, or some other vole on the Pacific coast, and 
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should be invested with command over all the naval officers and seamen 
west of the Rocky Mountains, as well as the naval forces in the Pacific 
and in the China and East India seas, reporting all his orders and the 
operations and proceedings under them, to the Department, at 
stated and early periods. The distance of our Pacific coast from the 
seat of Government, even by the most expeditious route, is too great 
for an energetic system of naval operations, by means of the transmission 
of orders and dispatches to and fro, or even for the enforcement of proper 
discipline under the existing law. In the latter particular, our squadron 
there, is in a less eligible situation than it was before the acquisition of 
California. The commander of a squadron, on a foreign station, is em- 
powered to order courts-martial, and to approve and carry into eflect 
their sentences ; but, if it be within the United States, a court can only 
be ordered by the President, or the head of the Department. Thus, 
military justice, which was formerly of easy enforcement where the squad- 
ron was sufficiently numerous to furnish the necessary officers to consti- 
tute a court, is dependent now on orders from Washington, and has be- 
come too tardy in its administration for the ends of the service. This 
inconvenience is seriously felt, and demands an early remedy. It is, how- 
ever, but one of many illustrations of the necessity for stationing on that 
coast an officer of higher rank and larger authority, than any now existing 
in the navy. 

The object in maintaining our naval force in the Pacific, and demand- 
ing that it shall be in the highest degree of efficiency, is two-fold :— 

ist. To protect a coast more than one thousand miles in length, oc- 
cupied by a sparse population, probably not exceeding in the whole, 
300,000 souls, two-thirds of whom are dependent on sea-going commerce 
for the supply of their ordinary food and raiment, and are separated by 
mountains and deserts of a thousand miles in extent from our other set- 
tlements. 

2d. To give adequate protection and encouragement to our country- 
men engaged in the whale fisheries, in commerce in the South Pacific, 
and to that expanding commerce with Eastern Asia, which our posses- 
sions on the Pacific will enable us to command, with a proper improve- 
ment of our lawful advantages. A naval policy, adequate to these ends, 
seems to be indispensably required. It is a fact, perhaps not generally 
known, that the longest voyage in the time necessary for its accomplish- 
ment, now made by navigators, is that from our Atlantic to our Pacific 
ports, and hence it will appear manifestly expedient in cruises on that 
ocean, to fit out naval expeditions from the Pacific coast which shall re. 
turn thither at the end of their tour. A vessel sent there from the At 
lantic, according to the present arrangement, to return at the end of three 
years, loses one year of the three in going and returning. And, from 
the marked difference in the navigation of the two oceans, if the design be 
to bring her home to refit, she will need a condition of repair to enable 
her to weather Cape Horn, and pass up the boisterous coast of the Atlan- 
tic, which will qualify her for an extended cruise in the Pacific. The 
extraordinary state of prices, now prevailing, forbids the idea of build- 
ing vessels or recruiting seamen on that coast. Indeed, the flag ship of 
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the Commodore of the Pacific squadron was, at last advices, deficient by 
more than one-half in her complement of men, without the ability to re- 
cruit more, except at wages far above those now allowed. It must, there- 
fore, be greatly to our interest, at least until a change in monetary affairs 
in California :— 

Ist. To build ships and recruit sailors on the Atlantic coast for the 
Pacific fleet ; 

2d. When a sufficient number of vessels shall be placed on that side 
of the continent, to retain them there for permanent use; and 

3d. That when crews are wanted to man them, after the expiration of 
the term of those originally carried out, to enlist them in the Atlantic 
ports, and send them out in government transports on the ordinary line 
of travel across the Isthmus of Panama, as they are now transported from 
one Atlantic port to another. 

With a dock for repairing vessels on the California coast, as contem- 
plated by the act of the last session of Congress, such a course of policy 
would enable us at all times to keep an eflective fleet in the Pacific, and 
operate a vast saving in time and money to the service in that quarter. 

By a judicious disposition of our vessels, and the improvement of 
the organization and discipline of the personnel to the highest point of 
efficiency, it is believed that our naval force need not be immediately 
augmented in any great degree, notwithstanding the accession to our 
territories; and that the policy of “gradual increase” so long pursued, 
while it requires attention to every improvement in naval construction 
and warfare, need not be materially hastened. 

How great will be the transition in the art of war on the sea by 
reason of the introduction of steam as a propelling power to vessels of 
war, remains yet to be determined. ‘That it has already furnished an 
arm of great power, which has been well likened to flying artillery on 
land, is beyond all question; and though not concurring in the opinion 
that war steamers will supersede sail vessels as ships of war, | am yet 
thoroughly persuaded that they will be most valuable auxiliaries, and | 
respectfully submit for your examination herewith a letter from an offi- 
cer of much intelligence and experience in the command of steamships 
of war, in regard to their efficiency in hostile operations, simply as 
striking bodies, in running down the vessels of an enemy by means of 
their great weight, and the momentum of which they are capable by 
the power of steam. As connected with this subject, I likewise invite 
your attention to the recommendation of the chief of the Bureau of Con- 
struction, that our sail ships of war hereafter to be constructed shall be 
furnished with steam propellers, to be used on occasions where celerity 
of motion adverse to the prevailing winds may be important. But with 
the improvements constantly going on in ocean steamers, | would not 
recommend a large addition to this species of naval force, except in the 
event of war, lest the progress of invention shall supplant them by 
others of superior construction. 

Of the four war steamers authorized to be built by the act of Con- 
gress of the 3d of March, 1847, the Saranac only has been got ready 
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for sea. It is, however, not doubted that the other three will be also 
ready in the course of a few months. 

While the Saranac will be retained in the home squadron, as an eflec- 
tive cruiser in any emergency which may arise, it is contemplated to 
attach the Susquehanna to the East India squadron and to send the two 
remaining ones to the Pacific and the coast of Brazil. It is in contem- 
plation, also, to require the commandants of the squadrons in the Pacific 
and the East Indies, and in like manner of those on the coasts of Brazil 
and Africa, at certain convenient times and places, to meet, with the 
greater parts of their respective commands, for the purpose of exercising 
in fleets. It has so happened, that all our naval battles, in which the 
skill and prowess of our officers have been (with inconsiderable excep- 
tions on the lakes), fought between single ships, and it remains to be 
demonstrated whether their proficiency in the signals, combinations, 
manceuvres, and exercises in fleets is equal to their well tried abilities 
in inferior commands. 

The Naval Academy at Annapolis, having been placed under a new 
and improved system of regulations, to take eflect from the Ist day of 
July last, and under an enlarged corps of professors, affords facilities 
and means of professional education not heretofore enjoyed by the young 
gentlemen entering the service, and it is to be hoped, is destined to 
furnish the navy with what has been so long and so beneficially enjoyed 
by the army in the Military Academy at West Point. The attachment 
to the Naval Academy of a practice ship, for the purpose of practical in- 
struction in seamanship and gunnery, on short cruises, under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent, in analogy to the system of encampment by 
the cadets, is regarded as an improvement of great value. The 
academic term, in conformity with the new arrangement, commenced on 
the ist of October, under the direction of Commander Stribling as super- 
intendent, and is in successful progress. Plans and estimates for im- 
provements in the buildings and grounds of the Academy, will be found 
in the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance and Hy drography, 
which are approved and recommended by the Department. 

Applications of meritorious persons for the appointment of midship- 
men induce me to recommend that a few appointments at large be 
allowed to the President, as a means of promoting youths of extraordi- 
nary promise, and of placing the sons of officers of the navy and army, 
who have little choice of residence, on a footing of equality with the 
other young men of the country in eligibleness for the naval service. 

The deficiency of the Articles of War for the government of the navy 
have been so repeatedly brought to the attention of Congress by the re- 
ports of my predecessors, that | would content myself on this head by 
general reference to them, but for the alteration made in these articles 
by a clause in the appropriation act of the last session. As the depart- 
ment construes that act, the punishment by whipping for any crime or 
offence, whether by the judgment of a court martial or the summary 
command of the chief officer of a ship, is totally abolished. Deferring 
entirely to this decision of the Legislature, I deem it my duty to remind 
them that the act in question has imposed on them the duty of revising 
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the whole system of offences and punishments in the navy without delay. 
Both officers and seamen should be early informed, not only what is the 
rule of their conduct, but what penalty will be incurred in case of its 
violation, ‘The punishment by whipping entered so largely into the code 
heretofore existing since the foundation of the navy, that its abolition has 
left in the hands of authority but few other sanctions than those of death 
and imprisonment. And its simple prohibition, without any other 
change of the system, leaves the offender still exposed to the extreme 
penalty of human law, to which stripes were, in many instances, only a 
milder alternative. 

Thus, Article 14. “ No officer or private in the navy shall disobey 
the lawful orders of his superior officer, or strike him, or draw, or offer 
to draw or raise any weapon against him, while in the execution of the 
duties of his office, on pain of death, or such other punishment as a court 
martial shall inflict.” 

“ Article 17. If any person in the navy shall desert, or shall entice 
others to desert, he : hall suffer death, or oak other punishment as a 
court-martial shall adjudge,” &c 

“ Art. 20. If any person in the navy shall sleep upon his watch, or 
negligently perform the duty assigned him, or leave his station before 
regularly relieved, he shall suffer death, or such other punishment as a 
court-martial shall adjudge: or, if the offender be a private, he may, at 
the discretion of the captain, be put in irons, or flogged not exceeding 
twelve lashes.” 

It is manifest, therefore, that in all such cases, involving the sentences 
of courts-martial, the recent legislation has in no degree abated the seve- 
rity of the navy, 

But it was probably the infliction of this punishment in a summary 
way, by the order of the commander of a ship, in which there had, doubt- 
less, at times been abuses, which was the principal mischief intended to 
be remedied. ‘The alternative in that case, and which now exists, is con- 
finement in irons. Aside from any comparison in the degrees of degrada- 
tion of these two modes of punishment, it cannot fail to be observed that 
the latter disables and weakens the ship’s company by the amount of 
every man confined, and would have few terrors for hardened offender 
on the trying occasions of a battle or a storm. It must also be recol- 
lected that, existing at discretion, it is liable to the same abuse, with its 
alternative already mentioned, although not so efficient for the enforce- 
ment of discipline. In view of the difficulties which surround the sub- 
ject, I avail myself of the presence of a board of highly intelligent and 
experienced officers, assembled at the seat of government for another 
purpose, to ask their opinion on several questions connected with this 
change of discipline, and will probably be able to communicate it within 
a few dé ays. And 1 respectfully suggest that a committee of Congress 
shall take the testimor y on oath of respectab le and experienced seamen, 
as well as officers, in reference to a proper code of discipline for the 
service, and especially in regard to the discretionary punishments to be 
imposed by officers in command of single ships. 

The line of mail steamers between New York and Liverpool, owned 
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by Mr. E. K. Collins and his associates, commenced the transportation 
of the mails in April last, in compliance with their contract with this 
department, under the act of Congr ess of the 3d of March, 1847, in two 
steamships, the Atlantic and Pacific, to which have been rece ntly added 
two others, the Arctic and Baltic, and has been eminently successful in 
making the passages across the ocean. 

The line from New York to Chagres, owned by Mr. George Law, 
assignee of A. G. Sloo, and authorized by the same act, has had no acces- 
sion to its number of vessels since the last annual report from this depart- 
ment. 

The line from Panama to San Francisco, and thence to Astoria, of 
which Mr. William H. Aspinwall is proprietor, as assignee of Arnold 
Harris, has received an addition of two new steamers, the Tennessee and 
Columbia, within the last few months, making its whole number five. 

According to the directions contained in the act of the last session, ap- 
proved 28th of September, 1850, directing payments to be made on 
these several lines, according to the services actually performed, there 
was paid to George Law, for mail service on his line, from 1st Decem- 
ber, 1848, to 30th September, 1850, in cash, . . . . . $300,278 
And by credit on his debt for advances, a. sw 52°) 1 00 

This payment was made in compliance with what was supposed to be 
the intention of Congress in the proviso of the appropriation for the mail 
steam service in that act. ‘That, however, was a temporary provision, 
and the especial direction of Congress is desired in relation to future 
payments for service on this line. 

On the 20th and 29th of November, 1850, there was paid to E. K. 
Collins and his associates, for service on their line, $163,000, leaving the 
former indebted to the United States in the sum of $240,000 with interest, 
and the latter in the sum of $385,000, for advancements made in 
aid of their enterprise, which will become due in April next, with inte- 
rest. 

Mr. William H. Aspinwall repaid the whole amount of the advance- 
ments received by him in mail service prior to the 18th February last, 
according to a settlement then made, and having executed his contract 
with great punctuality, has had further settlements with the department 
to the 30th of September last. 

I respectfully recommend that a line for the transportation of the mails 
from San Francisco to Macao, Shanghai, or other point in Eastern Asia, 
either by steamers or sail vessels, be also established. Such a line 
would furnish regular and early means of communication between our 
squadrons in the Pacific and the China seas, enabling their early coopera- 
tion whenever occasion might require, and would contribute much to the 
facilitation of that commerce with the East to which reference has been 
already made. 

In consequence of the adaptation of mail steamers principally for speed 
and transportation, it has been doubted by officers of great intelligence, 
whether they can be converted into war steamers of the first class, with- 
out much additional expense, since they have neither the strength to 
bear heavy armaments, nor to withstand cannonading. But as long as 
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warfare at sea, unlike that on land, permits the seizure of the private 
property of the people of an enemy when found afloat on the ocean, 
they can always be employed with great advantage under light arma- 
ments against the commerce of an adversary. With speed to overtake 
a merchant vessel, and at the same time elude the pursuit of a cruiser, 
they must prove a most formidable means of annoyance to merchant- 
men. 

The operations at the National Observatory and Hydrographical office 
continue to be conducted in a manner highly satisfactory, and are adding 
much to the stores of knowledge and the facilities of ocean navigation. 
By virtue of the authority contained in the act of Congress, approved 
March 3d, 1849, I have recently appointed an agent in the city of Lon- 
don, to make sale of copies of the charts prepared at the Hydrographical 
office, for the mere cost of printing them, with the charges of transporta- 
tion and a reasonable commission, so as to ditluse the information afford- 
ed by them to nautical persons generally. 

The astronomical e xpedition, under Lieut. Gilliss, to Santiago de Chili, 
with a view to a new determination of the distance of the earth from 
the sun, by observations carried on at the same time there and here, and 
other scientific objects, has prosecuted its labors successfully, and has 
been signally favored by the Chilian government and people, as is mani- 
fest from the flattering mention of it in the recent message of the Presi- 
dent to the Congress of that country, and from his applying and pro- 
curing to be attached to it, a number of their young men, as students of 
astronomy. 

The preparations for the publication of an American nautical almanac, 
by Lieut. Davis, under the direction of the Department, are in an ad- 
vanced state of progress. It will appear in a letter appended, from him, 
that he has solicited and engaged the labors of scientific persons in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, as assistant computers, and there is every 
reason to hope that when this work shall be completed, it will not only 
be highly valuable to navigators, but will be worthy of the scientific 
character of the country. 

The experiments of Professor Page, in testing the application of 
electro-magnetism as a motive power in mechanics, have been continued 
since my report ao in compliance with a resolution of the Senate, in 
September last, by virtue of the ap propriation of March 3, 1849, and he 
is now engaged in preparation for a trial trip of a locomotive on a rail- 
road propelled by this power. 

The meteorological observations of Professor Espy, which are stil] 
in progress under the appropriation made at the last session of Congress, 
will be detailed in his report to be presented to Congress. 

The course of experiments in gunnery, and the preparation of ord- 
nance and ordnance stores of all kinds, at the navy yard in Washington, 
have been conducted in a manner highly satisfi tory to the Department, 
and in consideration of the great importance of this particular duty to 
the effectiveness of our naval armament everywhere, and the labor ‘and 
responsibility of the officer charged with it, I with deference recommend 
that his compensation be made equal to that of a commander at sea. 
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A board of naval officers has been convened, agreeably to your in- 
structions, for advice and information on the question of rank between 
officers of the military and civil branches of the naval service, and the 
relative rank of officers of the army and navy when acting together, on 
which the opinion of the President was requested by a resolution of the 
House of Representatives, at the last session, and their report will be 
laid before you as soon as received. 

The joint board of officers of the army and navy, who have been en- 
gaged in the examination of our Pacific coast, with reference to harbors, 
fortifications, light houses, navy yards, and docks, i is expected to finish 
its work in the present month, and return to the seat of government. 
The selection of a site for a navy yard and dock on that coast has been 
deferred until the reception of the report of the board, and a personal 
conference with the officers comprising it. 

By virtue of the authority conferred on the head of this Department, 
in the act of Congress approved September 28, 1850, to purchase Ameri- 
can water-rotted hemp in open market, for the use of the navy, provided 
the price shall not exceed that of “the foreign article for the last five 
years,” the hemp agents at Louisville and at St. Louis have been in- 
structed to make inquiries and receive proposals as to the price of the 
article ; but no sufficient information has yet been received to justify pur- 
chases of the quantity required. 

1 subjoin the reports of the respective heads of bureaux of this De- 
partment, and of the commandant of the marine corps, presenting esti- 
mates for the fiscal year, ending the 30th of June, 1852, together with 
an aggregate statement of the appropriations required for all objects 
under the supervision of this Department, the sum total of which is 

$8,111,601 
From this should be deducted the estimates for extraordinary 

objects, as follows, viz.: Transportation of the mail, im- 

provement of navy yards, nautical almanac, &e. $2,210,980 
To show the amount proposed for the support of the naval 

service, including the marine corps, for the year, $5.900,621 

The above aggregate, it will be perceived, is less, by more than one 
million of dollars, than were the estimates for the present year. To it, 
however, must be added the amount which may be required for the float- 
ing dry dock, basin and railway, on the coast of the Pacific, of which an 
estimate will be supplied so soon as a contract shall be made, and the 
price of the whole work agreed upon. 

I take the liberty to suggest that the appropriations for the annual 
support of the navy, should be separated from those for fixed and _per- 
manent objects on shore, and more especially from those for extraordi- 
nary objects under the supervision of the Department, which, however 
important as subjects of public interest, are not necessarily connected 
with it. If, in analogy to the bills for the erection of fortifications, and 
for the support of the military academy, as related to the army, distinct 
bills were prepared for navy yards and docks and the naval academy, 
and for the mail steam service, and other objects of the class above men- 
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tioned, it would contribute to a better understanding of the matters in- 
volved, perhaps to greater economy under each of these various heads, 
and would relieve the navy from the charge of extravagant expendi- 
tures, 

The total amount drawn from the treasury during the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1850, as shown by the statement of appropriations for the 
naval service, prepared by the Second Comptroller of the Treasury, is 

$9,691,805 61 
From which deduct repayments, 1,799,913 67 





And there is left the sum of $7.891.891 94 
as the expenditures on all objects under the control of this Department. 
Of this amount there was expended, for special objects, the sum of 
$2,368,169 11, leaving, as the true expenditures for the support of the 
navy and marine corps, the sum of $5,523,722 83. 

The unexpended balance in the treasury of the appropriations for the 
naval service, marine corps, and special objects, under the control of this 
Department, on the 30th of June, 1850, was $3,839,253 84, all of which 
will be required to meet outstanding obligations due from the appropri- 
ations made for that year. 

I commend to the attention of Congress, the reforms introduced in the 
supp ily of provisions by the efficient chief of that bureau, and his sugges- 
tions as to others, which can only be effected by legislation. Likewise, 
to the statement made by the ‘Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery, that the number ‘of effective medical officers in the service is 
insufficient for its wants, and his recommendation that those unfitted for 
duty shall be retired, and their places supplied by new appointments. I 
also concur in his recommendation that the sum of $200,000, part of the 
Navy Hospital Fund, be invested in stocks, as a protection against loss, 
and to insure a regular income. 

The augmentation of the marine corps, as proposed in the report of 
its chief, deserves, likewise, the early attention of Congress. By a revi- 
sion of the complement tables of ships of war, it is believed that the 
number of landsmen might be reduced, and that of the rank and file of 
the marines increased, so as to provide for the deficiency now existing in 
this corps, without detriment to the service, or addition: al e xpense to the 
government. 

I am, with the highest respect, your obedient servant, 

WILLIAM A. GRAHAM, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
To tHe PrREsIDENT. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


War Department, 
Wasnineton, November 30, 1850. 
Str :—I beg leave to submit the following report of the operations of 
this Department during the last year. 
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The aggregate strength of the army, as at present established by law, 
and supposing every company to have its complement, is twelve thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-seven, [12,927,] officers and men, includ- 
ing all the staff corps. It rarely happens, however, that a company is 
complete ; for while, on the one hand, the enlistments can never exceed 
the limit prescribed by law, deaths, discharges, and desertions must al- 
ways cause the number of men actually enrolled and in pay to fall far 
short of it. This is particularly the case in regard to troops stationed at 
the frontier posts ; for as the men are all enlisted in the older States, 
considerable time must always intervene between the happening of a va- 
cancy and its being filled. It is estimated by competent judges that, 
owing to these causes, combined with sicknesss and other casualties of 
the service, the number of men actually in service and jit for duty usu- 
ally falls short of the legal organization on an average of from thirty to 
forty per cent. 

The report of the Adjutant General, hereto appended, will show how 
this force is distributed. By that document it will be seen, that out of 
the twelve thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven [12,927] officers 
and men composing the army, seven thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
six, [7,796,] or more than one-half, are stationed in or are under orders 
for ‘Texas, New Mexico, California, and Oregon. 

When it is recollected what large accessions have within a few years 
past been made to our territory, that an extensive seaboard will require 
fortifications, and an enlarged inland frontier needs protection against the 
Indians, it will appear manifest that the present military establishment 
of the country is entirely inadequate to its wants. Allow me to call 
your attention to the remarks on this subject contained in the report of 
the General-in Chief. 

The most important duty which at present devolves on the Depart- 
ment is the protection of Texas and New Mexico against the Indian 
tribes in their vicinity. This object has engaged the anxious attention of 
the Department, and all the means at its disposal have been employed 
to effect it. 

The recruiting service has been actively prosecuted, with a view to 
bringing the companies stationed on that frontier to their complement 
of seventy-four men, as fixed by the act of the 17th of June last. 
Prompt measures have also been taken to carry into effect the provisions 
of the same act, which authorizes the mounting of a portion of the infan- 
try stationed in Texas. 

Early in August last the seventh regiment of infantry was ordered to 
Santa Fe, and had proceeded on its destination some distance beyond 
Fort Leavenworth, when a steamboat laden with supplies for the expedi- 
tion was sunk on her way from St. Louis to that post. In consequence 
of this accident and the advanced state of the season, it was ordered to 
return and take up its winter quarters at Jefferson Barracks, from which 
point it will resume its march as early as practicable in the spring. 
From the reports of the officers in command in Texas and New Mexico, 
as well as from other reliable sources of information, the Department is 
fully satisfied, however, that the force now stationed on that frontier, 
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with all the reinforcements it will be able to send there in the spring, 
will be entirely insufficient for its protection. 

In order to make the troops as available as possible for the protection 
of the settlements, they have been separated into small detachments, 
stationed at various posts along the frontier. But, as the frontier is 
many hundred miles in extent, these posts are necessarily a considerable 
distance apart, and the utmost vigilance and activity on the part of the 
officers in command cannot prevent small bands of Indians from passing 
between them and committing depredations on interior settlements. 

The only description of troops that can effectually put a stop to these 
forays is cavalry. Unlike those of their race in this part of the continent, 
the Indians that occupy the vast and open plains from the southern ex- 
tremity of Texas to Oregon, in all their expeditions, whether for war or 
for the chase, are invariably mounted, and are well skilled in the man- 
agement of the horse. In their incursions into the white settlements 
they are prompted, not so much by a feeling of hostility as by a love of 
plunder, and consequently seldom move in large numbers prepared to 
encounter an armed force, but, separating into small parties, watch a 
favorable opportunity, make sudden and rapid inroads into the settle- 
ments, drive off whole herds of cattle, and occasionally commit acts of 
shocking barbarity. : 

Emboldened by the impunity with which these incursions have been 
heretefore too often attended, and encouraged by the success with which 
they have been rewarded, these bold marauders have of late ventured 
much further into the settlements, and even within a short distance of 
our military posts. All the roads leading into the country are infested 
by them, and cannot be safely traveled without a military escort. ‘They 
stand in little awe of troops on foot, but a light and active cavalry could 
pursue and chastise them, or recapture their plunder, whereby their 
depredations would be rendered more dangerous and less profitable. 
Several of these tribes have made some progress in civilization, having 
fixed habitations and considerable property. By pursuing these to their 
homes, and retaliating severely upon them, they would soon be taught 
that it is their interest to respect the property of the whites. The offi- 
cers in command in these departments concur in the opinion that to en- 
able them to do this a larger foree, particularly in mounted men, is in- 
dispensably necessary. As a temporary means of supplying this defi- 
ciency the commanding officer in Texas called out several companies of 
volunteers ; but the short period for which this description of force ean 
be legally called upon to serve renders it more expensive and less efli- 
cient than it would otherwise be. Doubts are entertained whether the 
experiment of mounting infantry will prove successful. Little, if any 
thing, is gained by such an arrangement on the score of economy, and 
soldiers enlisted with no reference to their aptitude for cavalry duty will 
seldom be able to adapt themselves to a service for which their pre- 
vious habits may not at all qualify them. It is therefore very much to 
be desired that Congress will at an early period consider the propriety 
of increasing the army, and particularly of raising one or more regi- 
ments of mounted men. 
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This additional force will at first be attended with a proportional addi- 
tion of expenditure; but it is believed that in the end economy will be 
promoted by it. The supplies necessary for the troops staticned in that 
country are now nearly all taken from the other States. These supplies 
have to be carried a great distance by land, and owing to the badness 
of the roads, the scarcity of provisions and provender, and the exor- 
bitant prices demanded for labor, the cost of transportation is enor- 
mous. ‘The following is the actual cost of transporting pork and flour 
(the two most important items of supply) to several of the military 
posts in Texas and New Mexico, viz. : 

To the nearer interior post in Texas, per barrel for pork $8, for flour 

5 30. 
“ To Santa Fe and Las Vegas, New Mexico, for pork $32 per barrel, 
for flour $21 30. 

To Taos, Socorro, Abeque, and Savoyette, for pork $41 60 per barrel, 
for flour $27 56. 

To Paso del Norte, Texas, and to San Elizario and Dona Ana, for 
pork $48 per barrel, for flour $31 80. 

The above sums are paid for transporting bread and meat to a country 
a large portion of which is susceptible of producing abundant crops of 
grain, and nearly all of which is well adapted to grazing; and these 
sums will continue to be paid so long as the incursions of the Indians 
continue to prevent the settlement and cultivation of the country. It is 
confidently believed, on the other hand, that if adequate protection were 
afforded to the country, in a few years its population and resources 
would both increase, a smaller number of troops would suffice for its 
defence, and supplies might be furnished at a much less cost than they 
now are, 

It has been suggested by persons well acquainted with the country 
that the inhabitants (including the Pueblo Indians) might, if properly 
armed and organized into a kind of militia, under the direction of offi 
cers of the army, render essential aid in protecting it against the sudden 
inroads of the more savage tribes. The experiment is well worth 
making, and if authority were vested in the Department to distribute 
arms and ammunition among them, it might be so exercised that no il] 
consequence could at all events result from it. 

These, however, are only temporary expedients. It is obvious that 
some other means besides the terror of our arms must ultimately be 
employed to restrain the Indians. Hemmed in as they are on all sides 
by the United States, by Mexico, and the Rocky Mountains, as our set- 
tlements advance, the scarcity of game will compel them to fall back on 
our weaker neighbors, whom by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo we 
are bound to protect against their incursions. Both policy and humanity 
would therefore seem to dictate that some system should be adopted 
whereby the whole of this unfortunate race might be induced, as a por- 
tion of them were by the Spaniards, to abandon their wandering life, to 
live in villages, and resort to agricultural pursuits. 

The regiment of mounted riflemen, which, when the last report was 
made by this Department, was on its march to Oregon, reached its des- 
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tination in safety, having in aceordance with the act of 19th May, 1846, 
established a line of military stations along the route to Oregon. In 
consequence of the scarcity of forage and provisions at one of these 
posts, (Fort Hall,) it was subsequently abandoned, and the troops sta- 
tioned there were transferred to another post near the Dalles, and to 
Fort Vancouver, on the Columbia river. 

Since the conference held with their chiefs in September, 1849, by 
Major General Twiggs, the small remnant of the Seminole tribe remain- 
ing in Florida have abstained from all acts of hostility against the 
whites. In one of the frontier counties, the sudden disappearance of a 
youth recently caused some alarm among the inhabitants. Orders, how- 
ever, were given to the agent residing among them, to institute a rigid 
inquiry into the matter, and the result of the investigation has been the 
conviction, on his part, that the Indians had no agency in this matter. 
Every information, on the contrary, that has reached the Department, 
leads to the belief that this feeble band are al le ngth satisfied of the 
utter futility of prolonging a contest with the whites. Under these cir- 
cumstances, a portion of the troops stationed in Florida have been 
recently withdrawn. A few companies, however, have been left to 
guard against the possibility of another outbreak. 

The Indians remaining in Florida, although their number does not ex- 
ceed one hundred men, are a source of terror and annoyance to the 
whites in their neighborhood, and no doubt tend very much to retard 
the settlement of that part of the State. So long as they remain in the 
country, collisions will continually occur, and will only end with the ex- 
tinction of the race. No efforts, therefore, have been or will be spared 
to induce the 1m to migrate and join the great body of their nation in the 
West; and it is confidently be lieved that this desirable result will sooner 
be attained by pea ible means than by the employment of f 

Inform: ation has been communicated to this Dey artme nt that. diene 
the instrumentality and persuasion of the Gove ark of Minnesota and 
our agent stationed among them, the Chippewa tribe of Indians had 
been prevailed upon to make a treaty of peace with the Sioux, with 
whom they were at war. and who had been the Aagesressors ; that shortly 
after the treaty was concluded, it was broken by the Sioux, who had 
made an unprovoked attack on the Chippewas. As the treaty had been 
made at the earnest solicitation and almost command of the Governor 
and the agent, and the most solemn assurances had been given by them 
both to the Chippewas that if it were violated the United States would 
interfere to protect them and redress their wrongs, the Department has 
been invoked to make good these pledges. It is highly important that 
these people should respect the authority and confide in the promises of 
the agents of the Government. It is deemed advisable, therefore, that 
a small force be sent against the Sioux. No doubt - entertained that 
the mere appearance of this force among them will : » to intimidate 
them and prevent what might otherwise be a protracte oe ete sanguinary 
war. 

The Board of Military and Naval Officers appointed to examine the 
Pac ific coast of the United State s, and to designate such poin nts thereon 
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as are suitable for fortifications and naval depots, have concluded their 
labors. Only preliminary reports have as yet been made, but the De- 
partment is informed that certain positions have been designated as well 
adapted to military and naval purposes. Measures have been taken 
to reserve these sites from sale, but more detailed surveys will be 
necessary before the works can be commenced. The delay which this 
operation will cause is the less to be regretted, as the high prices of both 
labor and material in all that region would render it inexpedient to com- 
mence the construction of any important works on that coast at present. 

In virtue of an act passed in March, 1849, making an appropriation 
for military and geographical surveys west of the Mississippi, a party, 
under the direction of Capt. Stansbury, was dispatched in that year with 
orders to explore and survey the region in the vicinity of the Great Salt 
Lake. It is understood that the party have completed their labors, and 
are now on their way home. As soon as their report is made it shall 
be laid before you. 

Under a similar appropriation made at the last session of Congress, a 
party has been organized, under the command of Capt. Sitgreaves, with 
directions to explore the river Zuni, from its head-waters to its junction 
with the Colorado, and the latter river from that point to the Gulf of 
California. 

An appropriation was made at the last session of Congress to survey 
the Delta of the Mississippi river, with a view to the deepening of the 
channel at its mouth and the prevention of overflows. The execution of 
this work, so important to a large portion of the Mississippi valley, has 
been confided to Major Long and Captain Humphreys, two aecom- 
plished officers of the corps of Topographical Engineers. In addition to 
which Mr, Charles Ellett, jun., a distinguished civil engineer, has been 
employed to examine this interesting subject, and report the result of 
his observations to this Department. These two parties will act inde- 
pendently of each other, and yet will co-operate whenever it may be 
found advantageous to do so. 

Prior to the passage of the law establishing a Territorial Govern- 
ment in New Mexico, the inhabitants of that country had held a conven- 
tion, adopted a State constitution, and proceeded to put it in operation. 
On the other hand the officer in command of that military department 
refused to recognize the government thus established. To put an end 
to a conflict of authorities which might be productive of unpleasant con- 
sequences, as soon as the above-mentioned law was passed, instructions 
were dispatched to the officer in command to abstain from all further in- 
terference in the civil and political affairs of the country. 

The military academy continues, by its excellent discipline and admir- 
able course of instruction, to afford ample guarantees that it will realize 
the expectations of the country and sustain the high reputation it has 
hitherto enjoyed. 

I beg leave to renew the recommendation of my immediate predeces- 
sor of the formation of a retired list of officers of the army. There are 
many officers who, in consequence of their advanced age, of wounds or 
of disease contracted in the service, are entirely disabled, but who never- 
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theless receive full pay. It would be more in accordance with justice, 
and no doubt with the feelings of the officers themselves, that they 
should receive less pay and be legally exempted from duty. By this 
means justice to the officers would be reconciled with economy and 
efficiency of the service. 

In connection with this subject I beg leave to call your attention to the 
remarks contained in the report of the General-in-Chief, relative to the 
establishment of an asylum for disabled and destitute soldiers. 

The Quartermaster’s Department employs in its service about five 
hundred teamsters, who are hired men, and have recently exacted 
enormous wages. Besides, not being subject to the restraints of mili- 
tary discipline, they are sometimes very turbulent and ungovernable. 
To obviate both these difficulties, it is recommended that authority 
be given to enlist such number of them as may be required by the exi- 
gencies of the service, and that a higher rate of pay be allowed them 
than to the privates in the army. 

The usual annual estimates have been furnished to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, to be by him submitted to Congress. They embrace de- 
tailed reports from the heads of the bureaux of this Department, of the 
sums that will be required by them respectively during the year com- 
mencing on the first of July, 1851, and exceed in the aggregate the 
estimates for the current year. This excess is owing chiefly to the 
following causes: First—No appropriation was required by the Sub- 
sistence Department during the current year, there being a balance on 
hand resulting from over-estimates during the war, sales of subsistence 
stores, &c., sufficient for the service of the year. Second—By an act 
passed at the last session of Congress the rank and file of all the com- 
panies serving on the Western frontier was greatly increased, Third— 
By another act, passed towards the close of the same session, the pay of 
all the officers and men serving in California and Oregon was nearly 
doubled. Fourth—An increased expenditure in the Quartermaster’s 
Department. 

Prior to 1845 our frontier posts were all established either on the 
Gulf of Mexico, on Lake Superior, or on the head-waters of the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. They were all, therefore, accessible by water, 
and many of them situated in the midst of a fertile and cultivated 
country. Now, on the contrary, they are either on the Pacific coast, on 
the route to Oregon, or far in the interior of Texas and New Mexico, 
remote from navigable streams and from the States where enlistments 
are made and whence all the supplies are drawn. ‘The distance of land 
carriage to many of these posts is, as has already been mentioned, very 
great, and numerous trains of wagons are constantly employed 
in conveying supplies to them as well as in accompanying the 
troops in their marches. The exorbitant cost of furnishing supplies 
to the troops in Texas and New Mexico has already been stated: 
on the Pacific, owing to the high price of labor, water transpor- 
tation is proportionab sly expensive. The consequence of all this is an 
immense increase in the expenditure of the Quartermaster’s Department. 
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In the year ending June 30, 1844, the expenditures of that 

Department amounted to only . . . . . . . $870,999 73 
In the year ending June 30, 1850, they were . . . 4,295,298 60 
In the year ending June 30, 1851, (appropriated) . . « 3,915,954 00* 
In the year ending June 30, 18° 52, (estimated) . . « 4,950,000 00 

In the year 18 44 the cost of transportation for the army was less than 
$120,000; in the year ending June 30 last it amounted to about 
$1,900, 000, showing an increase of about fifteen hundred per cent. 

It is hope «1 that as settlements increase and cultivation extends i 
Texas and New Mexico, and as mining becomes less profitable and aice 
more diversified in California, these enormous expenditures will dimin- 
ish. In the mean time every effort will be made by this Department 
to curtail them. It is possible that at points so remote from the super- 
vision of its chief, defects of administration in the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment may exist; to remedy which, some change in its organization 
may become necessary. 

No economy can, however, be effected by reducing the estimates, 
which are based upon positive data, and cannot safely be curtailed. The 
only consequence which has heretofore resulted from such reductions of 
estimates, without diminishing the objects of expense, has been the accu- 
roulation of arrearages. An arrearage which has existed in the Quarter- 
master’s Department since the year 1848, amounting to the sum of 
$1,290,860 32, is said to have originated in that way. The practice of 
allowing disbursements to exceed the appropriations is dangerous in the 
extreme; but if estimates, carefully prepared by the proper officers, are 
reduced, without diminishing the objects of expenditure, this irregularity 
may sometimes be unavoidable. 

I hereto annex such portions of the correspondence of this Department 
as relate to the subjects mentioned in this report, together with the 
reports of the General-in-Chief, and of the several heads of bureaux of 
this Department; to all which I refer you for more ample information 
in regard to its operations. 

Ronpertniy submitted, 
M. CONRAD, Secretary of War. 

To the Presipent oF THE eee: SrarTes. 





REPORT OF MAJOR GENERAL SCOTT, 


Report of the General-in-Chief of the Army, accompanying the Report of 
the ‘Secretary of War. 


Heapquarters or THE Army, 
Wasurneton, Saturday, Nov. 30, 1850. 
Sir :—The organization, actual numbers on the rolls, and distribution 


* The amount stated for the year ending June 30, 1851, is that of the appropriations 
only, which were based upon a supposed increase of the army of fifteen hundred 
[1500] men instead of three thousand, ne as provided by law. It is believed, 
therefore, that the expenditures will exceed the appropriations, though they will not 
equal those of the year ending June 30, 1852, in consequence of the delay which ne- 
cessarily intervened after the passage of the act of June, 1850, before the augmenta- 
tion authorized by it could be effected. 
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of the army, will be shown by the returns from the Adjutant General’s 
Office appended to this report, viz. : 
Organization of the army of the United States, as established by 
law, (marked A.) 
2. General return of the army, (B.) 
3. Position and distribution of the troops in the eastern division, 
(C.) 


4, Position and distribution of the troops in the western division, 


(D.) 
Position and distribution of the troops in the third, or Pacific di- 
vision, (E.) 

6. Exhibit of the number of recruits enlisted from October 17, 1849, 
to September 30, 1850, (I°,) with the Adjutant General’s report 
thereon. 

In my last annual report to the War De partment, dated November 3, 
1849. I re presented the urgent necessity of the increase of the mnilit ary 
establishment, created mainly by the large accession of territory ac- 
quired by the late treaty of Peace with Mexico, and the express stipu- 
lation, on our part, to et that republic from the Indian tribes within 
our limits. Congress, by the act of June 17, 1850, recognized this ne- 
cessity, but the addition: il foree authorized was both in adequate in num- 
bers and description. The act empowe ‘red the President, whenever in 
his opinion any exigency required it, to increase to seventy-four the 
number of private s in companie s se rving on the western frontie r and at 
remote stations, and to mount such portions of the foot companies so 
employed as he might deem necessary. The great extent of our fron- 
tiers, and the peculiar character of the service devolving on the troops 
render it indispensab le that the cavalry element should enter largely 
into the oe of the army. 

Two additional regiments of horse (« lragoons or mounted rifiem en) 
are deemed aiaeluta ly necessary. The service is suflering greatly in 
Texas, New Mexico, and on the Pacific, owing to the insufficiency of the 
force now authorized by law. Tor the want of regular cavalry, the com- 
manding general in ‘Texas has been compelled to call out, at great ex- 
pense, a considerable body of volunteer horse. The commander in 
New Mexico has also made repeated and pressing applications for ca- 
valry, but not a company could be spared from other quarters to rein- 
force him. No other de scrip tion of troops will answer forthe protection 
of our immense lines of emigration and frontier settlements nen 
and bordering on, Indian tribes. Mounted infantry, as a substitute, i 
wholly inadequate ; and the experiment of employing foot regiments in 
this way can only result in disorganizing them as infantry, and convert- 
ing them into extremely indifferent horsemen. Beside, from their in- 
experience, and the temporary character of their new duties, the wear 
and tear of horses and equipments, in the hands of infantry, would be 
enormous—probably three-fold greater than with regular cavalry, (dra- 
goons or mounted rifle .men)—thus making this nonde script force the 
most expensive and the least efficient ever ‘known to our service. 

I beg, therefore, to recommend, for the reasons given in my former 
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report, that three regiments be added to the establishment—two of 
light dragoons or mounted riflemen, and one of infantry ; that two com- 
panies be added to the present forty-eight companies of artillery, and 
that the fifty be organized into five regiments of artillery—one with its 
field and staff officers, for the Pacific coast; and that the President be 
authorized, according to the exigencies of the service, to cause to be ex- 
tended by regular enlistments the number of privates in every company, 
old and new, throughout the army, from forty-two, fifty, and sixty-four, 
respectively, to any number not exceeding seventy-four privates per 
company. 

Another year’s experience has confirmed me in the opinion that it is 
only by such augmentations the army can be enabled to preserve our 
fortifications along the British, the Atlantic, and Gulf of Mexico frontiers, 
to guard the immense lines of emigration across the Rocky mountains, 
and defend our numerous settlements bordering on as many ill-aflected 
Indian tribes. 

In the same report, November 3, 1849, (Executive Document No. 5, 
pp. 98-103,) I presented the equitable claims of the decayed or worn- 
out soldiers—regulars and volunteers—discharged, or who may be dis- 
charged, to an asylum, and showed that one might be established out of 
funds already lodged in the treasury by the army, and by other means, 
without original or subsequent charge upon the country. I again beg 
leave to commend this most interesting subject to the attention of the 
higher authorities. 

A bill providing for a retired list of disabled and worn-out officers 
passed the Senate at the last session, and will, I hope, soon be taken up 
by the ITouse and made a law. 

The third section of the act of June 17, 1850, designed to encourage 
enlistments in the vicinity of the remote frontier posts, by giving as a 
bounty to each recruit the expense of subsisting and transporting one 
from the principal depot in the East to such post, has proved a failure, 
and ought to be repealed. The inducement it presents is not sufficient 
to accomplish its object. Indeed, the main if not the sole reliance for 
filling the ranks of the army is by recruiting in the old States. 

The act making appropriations for the support of the army, approved 
September 28, 1850, section first, doubles the pay proper of enlisted 
men serving in Oregon and California. This is a just provision, and 
ought to be extended to Wew Mexico, where, it is believed, the expenses 
of living are nearly as great as on the Pacific, and the service more ar- 
duous. The act limits the payment of this additional compensation to 
March, 1852, but it will no doubt be found necessary to prolong the 
time. It is also directed that the gratuity be not paid to the soldier till 
the end of his enlistment. This will certainly serve as a check to de- 
sertions, but it is apprehended it may also prevent re-enlistments. A 
soldier receiving so large an amount of back-pay at his discharge would 
not be likely to re-enter for a second term. Perhaps both objects—the 
prevention of desertions and encouraging enlistments—might be secured 
by retaining till the expiration of service one-half instead of the whole 
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of the additional pay granted by the act referred to; and it is recom- 
mended that the law be modified accordingly, 
[ have the honor to remain, sir, with high respect, your obedient 
servant, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
Hon. C. M. Conran, Secretary of War. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
DepArTMENT oF THE INTERIOR, 
Office of Indian Affairs, Nove mber 27, 1850. 

Sir :—Before proceeding to submit for your consideration a general 
view of our Indian Affairs and relations during the last twelve months, 
I] would respectfully refer to the accompanying reports of the superin- 
tendents, agents, and missionaries in the Indian country, for more par- 
ticular information in relation to local operations, and the condition of 
the various tribes, than can be fitly embodied in a report of this descrip- 
tion. 

Among the less remote tribes with which we have fixed and defined 
relations, and which, to a greater or less extent, have felt the controlling 
and meliorating effects of the policy and measures of the Government 
for preserving peace among them and improving their condition, an un- 
usual degree of order and quietude has prevailed. It is gratifying to 
know that amongst this class, comprising a large portion of the red race 
within our widely extended borders, there probably has never, during 
the same period of time, been so few occurrences of a painful nature. 
All have been peaceful towards our citizens: while, with the exception 
of the Sioux and Chippewas, they have preserved a state of peace and 
harmony among themselves. These two tribes are hereditary enemies, 
and scarcely a year passes without scenes of bloody strife between 
them, From the ir remoteness and scattered condition, it is difficult to 
exercise any effective restraint over them, while their proximity to each 
other affords them frequent opportunities for indulging their vengeful 
and vindictive feelings. Each tribe seems to be constantly on the watch 
for occasions to attack weaker parties of the other, when an indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of men, women, and children is the lamentable result. 
During the last spring mutual aggressions, of an aggravated character, 
threatened to involve these tribes in a general war; but the acting 
superintendent, Governor Ramsey, aided and assisted hy the command- 
ing officer at Fort Snelling, promptly interposed, and by timely and 
judicious efforts prevented such a catastrophe. 

Such occurrences are not only revolting to humanity, but they foster 
that insatiable passion for war which, in combination with the love of 
the chase, is the prominent characteristic feature of our wilder tribes, 
and presents a formidable obstacle in the way of their civilization and 
improvement. We know not yet to what extent these important 
objects may be accomplished; but the present and improving condition 
of some of our semi-civilized tribes affords ample encouragement for 
further and more extended effort. Experience, however, has conelu 
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sively shown that there is but one course of policy by which the great 
work of regenerating the Indian race may be effected. 

In the application ‘ot’ this policy to our wilder tribes, it is indispensa- 
bly necessary that they be placed in positions where they can be con- 
trolled, and finally compelled by stern necessity to resort to agricultural 
labor or starve. Considering, as the untutored Indian does, that labor 
is a degradation, and that there is nothing worthy of his ambition but 
prowess in war, success in the chase, and eloquence in council, it is only 
under such circumstances that his haughty pride can be subdued, and 
his wild energies trained to the more ennobling pursuits of civilized life. 
There should be assigned to each tribe, for a permanent home, a country 
adapted to agriculture, of limited extent and well defined boundaries ; 
within which all, with oceasional exe eptions, should be compelled con- 
stantly to remain until such time as their general improvement and good 
conduct may supersede the necessity of such restrictions. In the mean 
time the Government should cause them to be supplied with stock, agri- 
cultural implements, and useful materials for clothing; encourage and 
assist them in the erection of comfortable dwellings, and secure to them 
the means and facilities of education, intellectual, moral, and religious. 
The application of their own funds to such purposes would be far hetter 
for them than the present system of paying their annuities in money, 
which does substantial good to but few, while to the great majority it 
only furnishes the means and incentive to vicious and depraving indul 
gence, terminating in destitution and misery, and too frequently in pre- 
mature death. 

The time is at hand for the practical application of the foregoing views 
to the Sioux and Chippewas, as well as to some of the more northern 
tribes on the borders of Missouri and lowa. Congress has made an ap- 
propriation for negotiations with the Sioux for a portion of their lands, 
which should, as far as practicable, be conducted on the principles laid 
down in the instructions given to the commissioners appointed for that 
purpose last year, and which were communicated with the annual re port 
of my predecessor. Those instructions contemplated the purchase of a 
large extent of their territory, and their concentration within narrower 
limits upon lands remote from the white settlements and the Chippewas ; 
objects of primary importance, in view of the general policy already 
stated. 

Since the treaties of 1837 and 1842 with the Chippewas, a considera- 
ble portion of those Indians have continued, by sufferance, to reside on 
the ceded lands east of the Mississippi river, in Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, where they haye for some years been brought into injurious con- 

tact with our rapidly advancing and increasing population in that quarter. 
Having ample facilities for procuring ardent spirits, they have become 
much injured and corrupted by unrestrained indulgence in the use of 
that accursed element of evil. To remedy this unfortunate state of 
things, it was determined, at an early period of the present year, to have 
these Indians removed northward to the « country belonging to their tribe. 

Measures fo~ this purpose were accordingly adopted ; but, in conse: quence 
of the very late period at which the appropriation requisite to meet the 
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necessary expenses was made, only a small number have as yet been 
removed. Their entire removal, however, will not sufficiently relieve 
our citizens from annoyance by them, as they will forsome time have the 
disposition, and be near enough, to return with facility to their old haunts 
and hunting grounds. Nor will the situation of the Chippewas generally 
then be such as their well-being requires, ame own a vast extent of 
territory on each side of the Mississip pi, over which they will be seat- 
tered, following the chase and indulging in their vagrant h; bits ;, until the 
wild products of the country, on whic h they depend for subsistence, are 
exhausted, and they are brought to a state of destitution and want. 
Efforts should therefore be made, at as early a period as practicable, to 
concentrate them within proper limits, where, with some additional 
means beyond those already provided, effective arrangements could be 
made to introduce among them a system of education, and the practice 
of agriculture and the simpler mechanic arts. The best portion of their 
country for this purpose is west of the Mississippi river; but it is not 
owned by the whole tribe in common—a considerable part of it being 
the exclusive property of particular bands, who are not parties to any 
of our treaties, and receive no annuities or other material aid from the 
United States. This circumstance not only excites dissatisfaction with 
the Government, but produces much jealousy and bad feeling toward the 
rest of the tribe, which may hereafter lead to serious difficulty, and, as 
the game on which they mainly depend for the means of living must 
soon fail them, the Government will be under the necessity of interpos- 
ing to save them from starvation. A wise forecast and the dictates of a 
benevolent policy alike suggest that timely measures be taken to avert so 
disastrous a result. This may easily be done, and at a moderate ex- 
pense compared with the importance of the objects to be accomplished. 

In order to enable the department to carry out these views in refer- 
ence to the whole Chippewa tribe, I respectfully recommend that Con- 
gress be asked for an appropriation at the ensuing session to defray the 
expenses of negotiating a joint treaty with the different bands, for the 
purpose of acquiring so much of their country on the east side of the 
Mississippi as we may require for a long time to come; to provide that 
the whole of their remaining lands, together with their present and 
future means, shall be the common property of the whole tribe, so that 
all will be placed upon an equal footing ; and that as large a proportion 
of their funds as practicable shall be set apart and applied in such a 
manner as will secure their comfort, and most rapidly advance them in 
civilization and prosperity. With such arrangements for this tribe, and 
the adoption of a like policy toward the W innebags es, now located in 
their vicinity on the west side of the Mississippi, and Me nomonies, soon 
to be removed there, the whole face of our Indian relations in that quar- 
ter would in a few years present an entire and gratifying change. We 
should soon witness in this, our northern colony of Indians, those evi- 
dences of general improvement now becoming clearly manifest among 
a number of our colonized tribes in the southwest, and which present to 
the mind of the philanthropist and the Christian encouraging assurance 
of the practicability of regenerating the red race of our country, and 
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elevating them to a position, moral and social, similar if not equal to our 
own. ‘There are two evils in the section of country referred to, operat- 
ing injuriously upon the welfare and interests of the Indians in that 
quarter, and our citizens engaged in trade among them, which require 
prompt attention, and which must be suppressed before our Indian rela- 
tions there can be placed upon a safe and satisfactory footing. These 
are, first, the immense annual destruction of the buffalo and other game 
by the half-breeds from the British side of the line, generally in the em- 
ployment of the Hudson Bay Company ; and, secondly, the introdue- 
tion of ardent spirits among our Indians by the traders of that company. 
The embarrassment and injury to our Indians resulting from the devas- 
tation of game by these foreign depredators have justly occasioned much 
dissatisfaction among them, and, if not soon cheeked, serious difficulties 
may well be apprehended. The introduction of ardent spirits among the 
Indians by the persons referred to is not only an aggravated evil, but is 
derogatory to the authority and dignity of this Government. 

Our laws and regulations prohibit the introduction of spirituous liquor 
among the Indians, as well asthe ingress of foreigners into their country 
for purposes of trade, or indeed for any purpose, without permission 
from the proper authorities. A strict compliance with these laws and 
regulations is required of our traders ; while the traders of the Hudson 
Bay Company, in contemptuous disregard of them, frequently come 
over on our side of the line, and, through the nefarious means of ardent 
spirits, carry on a corrupting traflic with the Indians, injurious alike to 
them and to our licensed and bonded traders. Suitable measures should 
be promptly adopted to put a stop to these abuses; for which purpose 
the establishment of a military post and an Indian agency in that quar- 
ter will be indispensable; and, in the present state of affairs, this cannot 
be done at too early a period. 

It was expected that the Menomonies, for whom a location has been 
provided between the Winnebagoes and Chippewas, would be removed 
this year; but, before the exploration of their new country by a party 
of these Indians had been completed, the season was too far advanced 
for the tribe to emigrate before the approach of winter. The President, 
therefore, in a just spirit of humanity, gave them permission to remain 
in Wisconsin until the first day of June next. 

The Stockbridge and Munsee Indians residing in Wisconsin having, in 
1848, ceded all their lands to the Government, are expected to settle 
somewhere in the same region of country. The treaty which provides 
for their removal stipulates that, in the selection of a country for their 
future residence, they shall be consulted; and they have expressed a 
preference for a site in the vicinity of St. Peter’s river. As soon as a 
suitable location can be found for them, and their removal effected, W is- 
consin, like most of the other States, will be relieved substantially of the 
evils of an Indian population. 

As usual with the Winnebagoes, in whatever situation placed, a con- 
siderable number of them have been restless and discontented in their 
new location on the upper Mississippi, to which they were removed in 
the year 1848. This has arisen less from any well-grounded objection 
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to the country than from their own reckless disposition and vagrant 
habits, together, possibly, with an omission on the part of the Govern- 
ment to do all that might have been done for their comfortable settle- 
ment in their new home. There was considerable difficulty in effecting 
their removal ; and a portion of them, eluding the agent of the Govern- 
ment charged with the superintendence of their emigration, remained 
behind. These, with others who returned to their old haunts in lowa, 
and Wisconsin, gave serious annoyance to our citizens by their threaten- 
ing conduct and actual depredations, The white population became 
more or less alarmed, and strong representations were made to the Govy- 
emment of the necessity for their immediate removal. The urgency 
appearing to be great, there was but little time to make the necessary 
arrangements for the purpose. A resort to military force was considered 
inexpedient, as it might have tended to exasperate their feelings, and 
lead to actual hostilities; and it was greatly to be desired that they 
should be taken to their country under circumstances calculated to allay 
their discontent, and dispose them to remain. 

My predecessor, therefore, with the concurrence and approbation of 
the head of the department, entered into a contract with a gentleman 
recommended for his high character and great influence over these In- 
dians, to remove them in a kind and judicious manner, and to make 
suitable and satisfactory arrangements for their comfortable and perma- 
nent settlement. It appears that the measure has thus far been attended 
with corresponding results, and that the contractor is entitled to credit 
for his energy and success in the prosecution of his undertaking. 

In examining the reports of my predecessors for several years I find 
a measure of polie, y strongly urged with reference to the ‘tribes located 
on the borders of our Western States, in which I fully concur. It is, by 
a partial change in their relative positions, to throw open a wide extent 
of country for the spread of our population westward, so as to save them 
from being swept away by the mighty and advancing current of civiliza- 
tion, which has already engulfed a large portion of this hapless race. 
To a Jarge majority of those that have been removed there from the 
States, we are under obligations of the highest character, enjoined alike 
by contract and conscience, to secure to them their present homes and 
possessions forever; and, ere it be too late, we should make all the ar- 
rangements necessary and proper to a faithful discharge of this solemn 
duty. 

Below the most southern of our colonized tribes we have an ample 
outlet to the southwest ; but another of higher latitude is required, lead- 
ing more directly towards our remote western possessions. A begin- 
ning will be made in ec: arrying this measure of policy and humanity into 
eflect by the purchase, as contemplated, from the Sioux, of a large por- 
tion of their country ; and it may be fully consummated by the removal 
of a few tribes between the Sioux territory and the Kanzas_ river, 
with whom we have no treaty stipulations guarantying in perpetuity 
their present possessions. Suitable locations may be found for them 
south of that river, where, secure in comfortable and permanent homes, 
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they would be stimulated by the salutary influence and example of 
neighboring and more enlightened tribes. 

‘That the border tribes in question are in danger of ultimate extinction 
from the causes indicated must be evident to every well-informed and 
reflecting mind ; and it it is equally clear that the adoption of the policy 
recommended is the only practicable means of averting the melancholy 
fate with which they are threatened. If they remain as they are, many 
years will not elapse before they will be overrun and exterminated ; or, 
uprooted and broken spirited, be driven forth towards the setting sun, 
to perish amidst savage enemies on the plains, or the sterile and inhos- 
pitable regions of the Rocky mountains. Such a catastrophe would be 
an abiding reproach to our Government and people, especially when it 
is considered that these Indians, if properly established, protected, and 
cherished, may at no distant day become intelligent, moral, and Chris- 
tian communities, fully understanding and appreciating the principles 
and blessings of our free institutions, and entitled to equal participation 
in the rights, privileges, and immunities of American citizens. 

It is among the tribes of our southern colony that we find the most 
satisfactory and encouraging evidences of material advancement in civil- 
ization; and we need no better vindication of the wisdom and humanity 
of our Indian policy, thus far, than the gratifying results among a num- 
ber of these tribes. Surrounded, in the States where they formerly 
resided, by a white population continually pressing upon them, and 
without the natural enterprise and energy or the intellectual culture 
requisite to enable them to contend with a superior race in any of those 
employments and pursuits upon which the dignity and happiness of man 
depend, discouraged and depressed by their inferior and helpless condi- 
tion, they, with a fatal and ruinous facility, adopted only the vices of 
the white man, and were fast wasting away. In a few years they would 
have become extinct, and, like other once numerous and powerful tribes, 
their names would have been preserved only in the records of history. 
Removed from this unfortunate, and to them unnatural position, placed 
where they have the assurance and guarantee of permanent homes, where 
they are, in a great measure, free from those influences arising out of a 
close contact with a white population, so injurious and fatal to them in 
their untutored state, and where the elements of civilization could be 
steadily and systematically introduced among them, they are gradually 
increasing in numbers and rapidly advancing in prosperity. 

Several of these tribes have already abandoned their original and 
crude forms of Government, and adopted others, fashioned more or less 
after the model of our own, having regularly established constitutions, 
of republican character, and written laws, adapted to their peculiar state 
of aflairs, with proper and responsible officers to carry them into execu- 
tion. They are adopting agricultural and mechanical pursuits, and, 
through the efforts of the Government and of various Christian societies, 
having become impressed with the necessity and advantages of education, 
they are makiny highly commendable exertions to disseminate more 
generally its blessings among them. 

In addition to the means furnished by Government and liberally pro- 
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vided by missionary associations, they make large appropriations from 
their own funds towards the establishment and support of manual labo 
schools, which have been fouad efficient auxiliaries in imparting to them 
a knowledge of letters, agriculture, and mechanic arts, and of advancing 
them in civilization and Christi: anity. During the few years that institu- 
tions of this description have been in operation, they have done much 

towards the accomplis hment of these great objects ; and. had the \ 
effected nothing more than to excite the desire for instruction now exist 

ing among a number of the tribes, the expenditures they have occasioned 
would not have been in vain. Introduced, however, as an experiment, 
we were liable to errors in regard to them, which experience alone could 
develop; and, after much reflection, 1 arm satisfied that there are defects 
in the system, as at present organized, which must be remedied in orde: 
to ensure its full degree ot efficiency and usefuln 3s, In my judgment, 
confirmed by the experience of others, the great error committed has 
been in establishing most of the institutions upon too large a scale. In 
consequence of the heavy expenditures required to establish and main- 
tain them, they are necessarily limited in number, and so wide apart as 
to be at an inconvenient distance from the great majority of those for 
whose benefit they are intended. Hence the advantage and benefits of 
the schools are confined almost entirely to the ne ighb rhoods within 
which they are respectively located ; for the Indians at a distance, being 
naturally averse to having their children taken so far from their homes, 
it often happens that the full complement of scholars cannot be obtained. 
Besides, the congregation of large numbers of Indian children, by affording 
them more unrestricted opportunities of indulging in the use of their own 
language, seriously interferes with their acquisition of the English tongue, 
a knowledge €) if which is ge nerally a prereq uisite to their civilization. 
By diminishing the size and c Xpehse of these in titut io ms, the \ could be 
multiplied and extended; there would be less difficulty in obtaining the 
desired number of resident pupils; while others in the vicinity could be 
taught as day scholars, and the benefits of a practical education be thus 
more widely diffused. 

The only considerable number of Indians who have retained a \ por- 
tion of their original posse sions, and survived the perils of immediate 
contact with a white population fast thickening around them, are those 
remaining in the State of New York, comprising a mere remnant of the 
once numerous and powerful Iroquois, or “ Six Nations.” After rapidly 
diminishing for many years, they seem at length to have reached the 
lowest point in their declining fortunes. Having been placed by the 
humane legislation of the State, in a situation similar to that of om 
colonized tribes, they present the interesting spectacle of a once barbar- 
ous people in a state of rapid transition to civilization and prosperity. 
A striking indication of their progress is the importar t change th \ have 
made in their civil polity. Impressed with the disadvantages of their 
ancient and irresponsible oligarchical form of government, and its ten- 
dency to retard their advancement, a ma | rity succeeded, in 1848, in 
effecting an entire ré volution. Having formally assembled in conven- 
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affairs are now well conducted on principles similar tc. those on which 
ours are administered. There are still, however, individuals among 
them who, from their connection with the old system, are op pose “1 to the 
new order of things; but as the object of these malcontents is to regain 
their lost power, rather than to promote the public good, no encourage- 
ment has been given to them, either by the State of New York or the 
General Government. 

It is much to be regretted that no appropriation was made at the last 
session of Congress for negotiating treaties with the wild tribes of the 
great Western prairies. These Indians have long held undisputed pos- 
session of this extensive region, and, regarding it as their own, they con- 
sider themselves entitled to compensation, not only for the right of w ay 
through their territory, but for the great and injurious destruction of 
game, grass, and timber, committed by our troops and emigrants. They 
have hitherto been kept quiet and peaceable by reiterated promises that 
the Government would act generously toward them, and considerations 
of economy, justice, and humanity require that these promises should be 
promptly ‘fulfilled. They would, doubtless, be contented with a very 
moderate remuneration, which should be made in goods, stock, animals, 
agricultural implements, and other useful articles. 

As a further measure for securing the friendship and good conduct of 
these Indians, it is earnestly recommended that a delegation of their 
principal and most influential men be brought in, for the purpose of vis- 
iting some of our larger cities and more densely populated portions of 
the country. ‘These delegates would thus be impressed with an idea of 
the great superiority of our strength, which, being imparted to their 
people, would have a powerful and most salutary influence upon them. 

Our information in regard to the Indians in Oregon and California is 
extremely limited; but ‘the deficiency it is hoped, will shortly be supp li- 
ed by the azents and commissioners prov ided for at the last session of 
Congress. C opies of the instructions given to these officers are herewith 
submitted, together with a report from General Lane, late Governor and 
Acting Superintendent of Indian affairs in Oregon, containing the latest 
official information in possession of the office respecting the Indians in 
that far distant region, and received too late to accompany the annual 
report of last year. 

After the three agents, authorized by Congress for the Indians in Cali- 
fornia, were appointed, it was found that no appropriation had been 
made for their salaries, and the necessary expenses of their agencies. 
Their functions as agents were therefore suspended; but as there was an 
appropriation for negotiating treaties with the Indians in that State, they 
were constituted commissioners for that purpose. They will thus have 
an opportunity of acquiring information useful to them as agents, and be 
on the spot to enterupon their duties in that capacity when the requi- 
site appropriations shall have been made. 

Commissioners have also been appointed for the highly important pur- 
pose of negotiating treaties with the various indian tribes adjacent to the 
line between the United States and Mexico. They are expected to ac- 
company the boundary commission, and are charged with the duty of 
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collecting all such statistical and other information concerning those In- 
dians as may aid the Department in adopting the proper policy and 
measures for their government, and to carry out in good faith the stipu- 
lations of our recent treaty with the Mexican republic. 

The ruinous condition of our Indian affairs in New Mexico demands 
the immediate attention of Congress. In no section of the country are 
prompt and efficient measures for restraining the Indians more imperi- 
ously required than in this Territory, where an extraordinary state of 
things exists, which, so long as it continues, will be a reproach to the 
Government, 

There are over thirty thousand Indians within its limits, the greater 
portion of whom, having never been subjected to any salutary restraint, 
are extremely wild and intractable. For many years they ‘have been 
in the constant habit of making extensive forays, not only within the 
Territory itself, but in the adjoining provinces of Mexico, plundering and 
murdering the inhabitants, and car rying off large quantities of stock, besides 
numerous captives, whom they have subjected to slavery, and treated 
with great barbarity and cruelty. Humanity shudders in view of the 
horrible fate of such of their female captives as possess qualities to excite 
their fiendish and brutal passions. Our citizens have suflered severely 
from their outrages within the last two years, of which their attack last 
fall upon Mr. W rhite” s party, while trave ling to Santa Fé, is one of many 
instances. They murdered the whole party, nine or ten in number, ex- 
cept his wife, child, and servant, whom they carried off. Our only Indi- 
an agent in the Territory, who is stationed at Santa Fé, on hearing of 
the lamentable occurrence, promptly made every effort in his power to 
rescue the captives, and bring the Indians to punishment. The military 
officers in the Territory also made commendable exertions for the same 
purpose, but unfortunately, with no other result than the discovery of 
the dead body of Mrs. White, which was found by a military party in 
pursuit of some Indians supposed to have her in their possession. It was 
evident that she had jus t been murdered, as the body was still warm. 
The sad duty of interring the corpse was performed by the military with 
becoming decene y and respect. Proper efforts have been continued to 
rescue the child and servant, but as yet without success. Renewed in- 
structions have recently been given directing a large reward to be offered, 
which it is hoped will lead to a favorable result. But their atrocities and 
agggressions are committed, not only upon our citizens, but upon the 
Pueblo Indians, an interesting semi-civilized people, living in towns or 
villages called pueblos, whence they derive their name. Before the coun- 
try ‘ame into our posse -ssion, the “vy were in the habit of repairing the 
injuries the *y sustained by retaliation and reprisals upon their enemies ; 
but from this they are now required to desist; and thus the duty . 
more strongly impose d upon us of affording them adequate protection. 
The interference of the Government is required also to secure them 
against violations of their rights of person and property by unprincipled 
white men, from whose cupidity and lawlessness they are continually 
subject to grievous annoyance and oppression. 

To prevent serious disputes between these Indians and the white in- 
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habitants, it is essentially necessary that commissioners be appointed to 
ascertain ‘and define the boundaries of their lands, which they claim to 
hold under grants from Spain and Mexico, and to negotiate oe with 
them for the purpose of establishing proper relations between them and 
the Government and citizens of the UnitedStates. It is believed that by 
pursuing a wise and liberal policy towards them, which their peculiar sit- 
ution indicates and invites, they ‘will in a few years be fitted to become 

citizens; and being industrious, moral, and exemplary in their habits, 
will constitute a valuable portion of the population of the Territory. 
For a brief period, however, they will require agents to regulate their 
intercourse, and manage their relations with the other Indians and the 

whites. The same commissioners could be charged with the further du- 
ty of entering into the necessary conventional arrangements with the wild 
tribes of the Territory. To manage these Indians properly, they also 
must have agents; and, in order to break up their practice of commit- 
ting depredations and taking captives, they should be place in situa- 
tions where a proper vigilance and control can be exercised over them. 

Their forays into the Mexican territory can only be prevented by locat- 
ing them at a considerable distance frora the boundary line, and the es- 
tablishment of military posts to prevent them from crossing it. The 
boundaries of the country allotted to the several tribesrespectively should 
be clearly defined, and they should not be allowed to go beyond them 
without special permission. Thus situated and restrained, a portion of 
them would need the assistance of the Government until brought to ap- 
ply themselves to husbandry for the means of subsistence, instead of 
depending upon plunder and thechase. The adoption of this or some other 
efficient system of measures would involve an expense far less than 
the amount for which the Government will otherwise become liable 
on account of the just claims of our citizens and those of Mexico for 
spoliations committed by these Indians; while it would obviate the se- 
rious evils that must result from the settlement and improvement of the 
country being greatly retarded. An obligation of the highest character 
rests upon us to redeem the captives among the Indians in New Mexico, 
represented to be numerous, and liberal appropriations will have to be 
made for that purpose. 

For interesting and more particular information respecting our Indian 
affairs in this Territory, and especially in relation to the agency and or- 
ganization required for their proper management, | respectfully refer to 
the accompanying letter (No. 33) from the Hon. H. N. Smith, and the 
reports from agent Calhoun. 

We know but little of the Indians in Utah beyond the fact that they are 
generally peaceable in their disposition, and easily controlled ; but fur- 
ther and full information as to their peculiar condition and wants may 
soon be expected from the agent recently sent among them. I the srefore 
refrain, for the present, from making any recomme dation in regard to 
them, except that our trade and intercourse laws be extended over 
them. 

Our Indian relations in Texas remain in the awkward and embarrass- 
ing state set forth in the annual reports from this office for the last five 
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years, and particularly in that of my immediate predecessor. The laws 
providing for the ore of trade and intercourse with the Indian 
tribes are not in force in Texas, nor can they, | apprehend, be extended 
there without the rete of that State. Thus, while an unfortunate state 
of things exists in Texas similar to that in New Mexico, and requiring, in 
general, the same remedial measures, we have not the power to put 
them in full and complete operation. The Constitution, it is true, gives 
to Congress the power to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes ; but 
that it can be rightfully exercised in such manner as to punish the citi- 
zens of that State for ‘trespassing on lands occupied by the Indians, or 
trading with them unless licensed by the Government, is a proposition 
that may well be controverted. What is required in regard to the In- 
dians in Texas, is full and absolute authority to assign to them a suit- 
able country, remote from the white population, for their exclusive occu- 
pancy and use, where we can make our own arrangements for regulating 
trade and intercourse with them, and adopt other measures for their 
gradual civilization and improvement. With this view, I respect- 
fully suggest that a commissioner or commissioners be appointed to con- 
fer with the proper authorities of Texas on this important subject, for the 
purpose of effecting the conventional arrangements indispensable to a 
satisfactory adjustme nt of our Indian affairs in that State. 

This measure, I submit, would be fully justified, if recommended alone, 
by the consideration that it would probab ly result in curtailing the im- 
mense and comparatively useless expense to which the Government is 
now subjected in maintaining the large military force deemed necessary 
for the protection and defence of the citizens of Texas, 

The arrangements adopted last year for the removal of the Seminole 
Indians in Florida to the country occupied by their brethren west of the 
Mississippi, failed of entire success ; only a portion were removed, and 
a number still remain within the district te mporarily assigned to them on 
the gulf side of the peninsula. These continue, as here tofore, in charge 
of the military, and this department has no control or jurisdiction over 
them. 

Nowithstanding the efforts that have been made and the heavy expense 
incurred during the last six years to effect the removal of the ‘Choctaws 
remaining in Mississip pi, a considerable number still continue indisposed 
to migrate to the country provided for the tribe west of the State of 
Arkansas. Anxiety is felt that the State of Mississippi shall be speedily 
relieved of this incumbrance, and the Indians transferred to more com- 
fortable homes among their brethren, where they would be comparatively 
prosperous and happy. In view of past results, it is evident that more 
efficient measures are necessary to accomp lish their removal. These, it 
is hoped, may be devised and put into successful operation at an early 
day. 

( onceding the general wisdom and justice of the policy ado p ited in 
1847, of paying the annuities to the Indians on the per capita principle, 
in my judgment there are material objections to the manner in which it 
has been practically applied. The regulation on this subject provides 
that a portion of the annuities may be set apart by the Indians for na- 
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tional and charitable purposes. These purposes, however, have never 
been particularly defined ; rules are not prescribed for determining the 
amounts to be provided for them, nor have measures been taken to en- 
courage the Indians to make so wise and beneficial a disposition of their 
funds. They naturally desire to receive individually the full amount of 
their respective shares, and, consequently, their entire annuities have been 
distributed equally among them. However fair and equitable this mode 
of payment may appear, it is not altogether just to the chiefs, nor con- 
sistent with sound policy. It is through the medium of the chiefs 
that the Government holds intercourse and dealings with the tribes in 
the transaction of their more important business ; and it is not unreason- 
able that they should expect more from the Government than the com- 
mon Indians receive, in consideration of their station and the services they 
perform. But, according to the present mode of paying their annuities, 
the Indians are all and alike placed on a common level; and, as no dis- 
crimination is made in favor of the chiefs, their influence is not only 
diminished, but a feeling of contempt for governmental authority in gen- 
eral is extensively inspired, Evils of no ordinary magnitude are thus 
produced, which, it is believed, may be remedied by a proper exercise of 
the discretionary power over this subject vested in the President and the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

The greatest difficulty which the Government and individuals have to 
contend with, in their efforts to ameliorate the condition of our Indians, 
is their strong and uncontrollable appetite for ardent spirits, and the 
facility with which they can still be procured, notwithstanding the strin- 
gency of our laws, and the strenuous efforts of the agents and military to 
prevent its introduction among them. It is a deplorable fact, that there 
are many persons engaged in the villaincus business of smuggling liquor 
into the Indian country, while others, less daring, but equally depraved, 
are stationed near their borders for the purpose of carrying on an unholy 
traffic with them. The States within which these miscreants take refuge 
should be invoked to put an effectual stop to their abominations. 

The work of collecting and digesting statistical and other information, 
illustrative of the history, condition, and future prospects of the Indian 
tribes, has been unremittingly prosecuted, and the results, it is believed, 
will not only be of much general interest, but highly useful to the De- 
partment in the administration of our Indian affairs. The first part of 
these investigations is in press, and will be laid before Congress at an 
early period of the ensuing session. 

A striking disparity exists between the financial estimates of this 
office, submitted to Congress at the commencement of the last session, 
and those prepared for submission at the commencement of the next. 
The latter exceed the former by a very large amount; and, to prevent 
misconception, a brief explanation may be necessary. 

Estimates are divided into two classes, technically called regular and 
special, ‘The first class relates exclusively to objects of fixed and perma- 
nent character, and to appropriations therefor, to be expended within the 
ensuing fiscal year ; the latter, to temporary and miscellaneous objects, 
and to appropriations therefor, to be expended within the current as well 
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as the fiscal year. Heretofore the practice has been to submit the regu- 
lar estimates alone at the opening of Congress, and the special estimates 
from time to time during the progress of the session, but in preparing 
the estimates for the present year, care has been taken, pursuant to your 
instructions, to make them so full and comprehensive as to embrace both 
classes in one general estimate, pent as far as practicable, placing 
before Congress at a single view, and at the commencement of the ses- 
sion, every object, of whatever character, for which an appropriation may 
be required, Hence the estimates of the present year, thus a aggre ated 
and combined, exceed the regular estimates of the last $1,423,033 49; 
and yet they fall short of the actual appropriations at the rece nt session 
on Indian account some $18,000, while the regular estimates of last year 
exceed the corresponding class in the present general estimate $4,390, 
the difference being occasioned by the omission of sundry items and the 
reduction of others. 

Great care has also been taken to make the explanatory remarks ac- 
companying the estimates conformable to law. They succinctly but 
clearly exhibit the grounds on which the several items are re spective ly 
founded ; and although the aggregate is large, it cannot, in my judg. 
ment, be materially diminished without detriment to the public service. 

The present force of this office is less than in former years, and inade- 
quate to the prompt discharge of its greatly augment -d and incre asing 
duties. An additional number of clerks and a thorough reorganization 
of the Department are indispensably necessary. But as a full and satis- 
factory exposition of the measures required in this connection would in- 
volve elaborate detail, the y will form the subject of a special communi- 

cation. Respectfully submitted, 


‘ 
> 


L. LEA, Commissioner. 
Hon. A. H. H. Srvarr, 


Secretary of the Interior. 


THE PUBLIC DOMAIN, 
Report of the Commissioner of the Land Office, Nov. 30, 1850. 


In submitting for your consideration a report of the operations of this 
branch of the service during the past year, I have concluded to modify 
to some extent the forms of sti istic s, by presenting semi-annual tables 
of the sale and disposal of the public lands so as to conform to the fiscal 
year, and at the same time admit of being arranged by calendar years 
when desired. 

As it has been the practice to found the tables for the third quarter in 
part upon estimates, | have concluded this year to dispense with it, and 
to carry the statistics into the body of the report. 

The surveys of the public lands and private claims have been prose- 
cuted during the last year with all the energy which the means at the 
disposal of this office would permit. The late period at which the 
appropriations for the current year were made, prevented the extension 
of the surveys this fall in the northwest, as intended, so as to ke ep pace 
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with the progress of settlement. The delay thus caused, however, will 
be compensated by increased efforts in the ensuing spring, so that the 
numerous settlers in that direction may have an early opportunity of 
purchasing their improvements. In the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama, the surveys have been completed, the archives 
connected therewith transferred to the State authorities as required by 
the act of June 12, 1840, and the office of Surveyor General in those 
States discontinued, In Illinois, Arkansas, Michigan, Missouri, Louisi- 
ana and Florida, the surveys are being brought to a close as speedily as 
practicable, as will be perceived by reference to the following table. 
showing the area of each State, the number of acres surveyed, and the 
number remaining unsurveyed : 





Surveyed to Unsurveyed 
Areas of the States. Sept. 30, to Sept. 30. 
Sqr. miles. Acres. 1850. 1850. 

( Jhio, 39,964 26,576,960 16,770,984 None 
Indiana, 33,809 21,637,760 21,488,658 None 
Illinois, 55,405 35,459,200 35,455,469 3,731 
Missouri, 67,386 43,123,200 42, ,613,273 509,927 
* Alabama, 50,043 32,027,490 31,993,813 33,677 
* Mississippi, 37,337 23,895,628 23,895,628 None 
Lousiana, 46,431 29,715,840 19,152,523 10,563,317 
Michigan, 56,243 35,995,520 30,629,076 5,366,444 
Arkansas, 52,298 33,406,720 33,201,425 205,295 
Wisconsin, 53,924 34,511,360 16,169,498 18,341,862 
lowa. 50.914 32,584,960 19,196,106 13,388,854 
Florida, 59,268 37,931,520 21,907,314 16,024,206 
Minnesota Ty., 83,000 53,120,000 237,227 52,882,773 


North West Ty., 


587.564 


376,040,960 


376,040,960 








Nebraska, 136,700 87,488,000 87,488,000 
Indiana, 137,971 119,789,440 119,789,440 
New Mexico, 210,744 134,876,160 134,876,160 
Utah, 187,923 120,270,720 120,270,720 
California, 188,981 120,947,840 120,947,840 
Oregon, 341,463 218,536,320 218,536,320 

Total, 2,526,462 1,616,935,598 312,710,994 1,295,269,526 


Thus it is shown that, in a few years, the surveys of the public lands, 
in all these States, will be completed, and the archives connected there- 


with transferred to the respective States, as provided by law. 


The 





object in pressing forward the surveys has been to keep pace with 
settlement, and to enable enterprising pioneers to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the pre-emption act of 1841, which in express terms excludes 
all persons who settle on unsurveyed lands. 

Where the surveys have been carefully and correctly executed, it is 
but seldom that :. re-survey is necessary, and hence no further expendi- 
ture in this branch of the service is required. 


* Exclusive of the Chickasaw lands. 
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Much embarrassment has been experienced in determining the location 
and’ survey of private claims, especially in Florida and Louisiana, but 
under the judicious direction of the Surveyors-General of those States, 
the difficulty to a great extent, has been removed. In Florida, most of 
the private claims have been located and surveyed, and the work appears 
to have been done in a manner generally acceptable. During the 
present season, it is expected that the remainder of the private claims, 
and most, if not all, of the public lands of any value outside of the 
Seminole reservation, in this State, will be surveyed. 

* * * * * % % 

In consequence of the great number of bounty land warrants issued 
and located, the low rates at which those warrants have been sold— 
averaging only about 80 cents per acre—the grants and donations made 
to the several States for internal improvements, the sales of th: — 
lands during the b ast year have be n compari itively limited. =” » whe 
quantity sold and appropriated in satisfaction of warrants and donations 
exceeds, very cons siderab ly, however, that of the P receding year. 

The following statement of the amount of lands sold and located by 
military land warrants, &c., in 1848 and 1849, and first three quarters of 
1850, exhibits the decrease in cash receipts, and the increase for 1849, in 
the amount of lands disposed of. 


Z 1 eres, 





Sales in 1848, 1,887,553:04 equalto $2,621,615 26 
Mexican War Warrants, 2.288,960:90 as 2.861.200 00 
State Selections, Act of 1841, 378,058:57 s 172,573 21 
Improvements of Rivers, &e., 321,188:33 say 101,485 51 
Choctaw Certificates, 57,249:10 “ 71,571. 37 
Total Acres, 1,933,009 04 $6,428,435 35 
Acres. 
Sales in 1849, 1,329,902:77 equal to $1,756,890 42 
Mexican War Warrants, 3,405,510:00 1,256,900 00 
State Selections, Act of 1841, 259,806:60 = 324,758 25 
Improvements of Rivers, &e., 135,246:21 a 169.057 76 
Choctaw certificates, 93,935:33 «2 67,419 16 
Total Acres, 5,184,410:91 $6,575,025 59 
Acres. 
Sales in three quarters in 1850, 869,082:32 equal to $1,129,186 50 
Mexican War Warrants for Ist, 
2d, and part of 3d quarter, 1,520,120:00 “6 1.900.150 
State Selections, for 1st, 2d, and 
part of 3d quarter, 379.803:58 5 174,754 47 
Choctaw Certificates, 46,360:52 57,950 65 
Total Acres, 2.815,366:42 $3,562,041 62 


+ tm) 


From this statement it will be pe reeived that the aggregate amount 
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of land disposed of in 1849, considerably exceeds that of 1848. There 
is a falling off in the current fiscal year, caused probably by emigration 
to the Pacific, the extensive reservations for the Railroad from Chicago 
to Mobile, and the fact that most of the military warrants have been 
located, and the State selections disposed of. 

Since the last Annual Report, over six millions of acres of lands have 
been brought into market, and about seven millions are now prepared 
for sale, and will be offered early in the ensuing season. Various opinions 
have been formed and expressed of the cost of the public lands, and ot 
surveying, selling and managing them, in comparison with the revenue 
derived from them. 

That this matter may be correctly understood, and the value of those 
lands as a source of revenue be properly appreciated, | beg leave to state 
that, by a careful examination, it is ascertained that the entire area of the 
public domain, exclusive of the lands in Oregon, California, New Mexico, 
Utah, the Indian and Nebraska Territories, was 424,103,750 acres. 

About one-fourth of these lands has been sold, and the purchase money 
received for it amounts to $ 135,339,092 
The cost of the whole of these lands, includ- 

ing the amount paid to France for Louisi- 

ana, to Spain for the Floridas, and the 

amount paid for extinguishing the Indian 

title, was $61,121,717 
A portion only of these lands has been 

surveyed, the cost of which, including 

salaries of surveyors-general and clerks, 

and expenses attending the surveys, was —_ 6,369,838 
Less than half the land surveyed has been 

sold, and the whole cost of selling and 

managing the same, including every 

expense not previously charged, is 7,466,324 


Aggregate outlay of every kind 74.957.879 





Net profit to the government, $60,381,213 
Or an average of nearly one million and a quarter of dollars annually, 
for the last fifty years. 

If to this should be added the value, at $1 25 per acre, of land grant 
ed in bounties, for military services and for internal improvement, 
donations, &c., it would amount to nearly double that sum. This will 
be more fully appreciated when it is understood that the average cost to 
the government of acquiring title to the public lands including the 





extinguishment of the Indian title, is 14,41 cents per acre. 
Do. of survey, amt '* 4 
Do. of selling and managing, 5,32 “ . 

Total averare cost 21 4-5 cents per acre, 


while for each acre sold the government gets $1 25-100, or a net profit 
over and above every cost and expense, of $1 03 1 5-100 per acre. 
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The whole force of the office has been actively and vigorously employ- 
ed in discharge of the onerous duties growing out of its current business. 
The quarterly accounts of the receivers of public moneys, both as receiv- 
ers and disbursing agents, have all been adjusted to, and including the 
third quarter of the current calendar year. The sales, selections, “loca- 
tions, &e., have nearly all been adjusted, posted and entered up to the 
same period; and the issuing of the patents for sales, private grants, 
donations, and military bounty lands, has been pressed forward as rap- 
idly as the means placed at our disposal for that purpose would permit. 
Numerous suspensions of land entries, in nearly all the divisions of the 
office, some of which for years have produced much difficulty and cor- 
respondence, have been taken up and disposed of, and the current duties 
have been discharged with commendable diligence. 

There has been a material increase in the general business of the office, 
consequent upon the claims to lands for military services. 

* # * * * & ss % # * 

During the past year 7,215 Mexican bounty land claims have been 
examined and carried into patents, the whole of which have been for- 
warded direct to the parties entitled, and several thousand more are 
nearly ready for transmission, The whole number of Mexican warrants 
issued and transmitted to this office is 75,860, of which 52,269 have been 
located, covering 7,840,400 acres. 

The act granting Mexican bounty land claims was construed to author- 
ize their assignment, which opened a door for the commission of extensive 
frauds, as well upon the soldier and his heirs as the government. Nu- 
merous discharges have been forged, and warrants obtained thereon, and 
assigned and passed into the hands of bona fide purchasers, by individuals 
personating the soldier, 

x * % ® ee * * * * * 

Some estimate may be formed of the extent of these frauds, from the 
fact that about three hundred warrants have been cancelled on the ground 
of having been obtained on false or forged papers, and about two hun- 
dred and seve nty-five have been suspended upon allegations of the same 
character, made by counter-claimants. Fourteen hundred caveats have 
been filed in this office by individuals contesting the issue of patents to the 
assignees, chiefly on the ground that the assignments are false and coun- 
te srfeit, or, in fact, executed prior to the issue of the warrants, and the 
dates subsequently inserted. 

* % # * * er ae ee 

Much embarrassment has also been experienced in closing the grants 
made to the States for Internal Improvements by the Act of 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1841, and by other similar grants made to particular States, by 
special acts of Congress. The following table exhibits the present con- 
dition of the grant made by the Act of 4th September, 1841, to wit :— 


o«¢ 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE CONDITION oF THE STATE SELECTIONS UNDER THE 
Act or 47u Sepremper, 1841, on tHe 307TH pay or Jung, 1850. 


No. of Acres to 
which each State 
was entitled un- 
der the Sth Sec- 


No. of Acres ap- 


No. of Acres to 
which each State 
was entitled on 
the 1stJuly,1850, 





States. tion of the Act of proved upto 30th and to be selected 
Sept. 4, 1841. June, 1850. and approved. 

illinois, 209,085 50 208,980 05 105 45 
Missouri, 500,000 00 449,317 62 682 38 
Alabama, 97,469 17 none 97,469 17 
Mississippi, 500,000 00 493,835 53 1,164 47 
Louisiana, 500,000 00 355,870 41 144,129 59 
Michigan, 500,000 00 494,513 43 5,486 57 
Arkansas, 500,000 00 499,889 03 110 97 
Florida, 499,990 09 45,567 94 454,422 15 


lowa, 500,000 00 172,394 86 327,605 14 








Wisconsin, 360,364 01 285,648 42 74,715 59 
Aggregates, 4,166,908 77 3,061,017 29 1,105,891 48 


Thus it will be perceived that the grants made by this act have been 
nearly closed in several of the States, and special efforts are now making 
to complete those in all the other States. In some, particularly in Flo- 
rida, this consummation has been prevented by the difficulty in complet- 
ing the location of “ private claims,” as it was impossible in many por- 
tions of country in which selections have been made by the State, to 
distinguish public from private lands, till those claims were located, and 
of course, until that time no definite action could be had in the “State 
selections.” Alike difficulty has been experienced in bringing the busi- 
ness connected with claims in Florida, under the “ Armed Occupation 
Act,” to a termination. As most of the “private claims” have been lo- 
cated, as already mentioned, the “ State elections,” and cases arising un- 
der the “ Armed Occupation Act,” will be disposed of as rapidly as pos- 
sible. 

The several grants to the State of Indiana, for the construction of the 
Wabash and Erie Canal, amounting to about 1,400,000 acres, have all 
been selected, the lands certified to the State, and closed upon the books 
of this office. 

The same may be said respecting the grant to Wisconsin, for the im- 
provement of the Wisconsin and Fox rivers, and the connection of those 
streams by a canal, made by the act of 8th August, 1846, except that 
portion west of Fox river, within the recent session by the Menominies, 
which has not yet been surveyed. 

* # * * x 

Among the most important matters that will doubtless engage the at- 
tention of Congress, in connection with the extension of the land system 
over our newly ucquired territory, will be that of making provision by 
law for the prompt adjudication, settlement, and separation from the 
public land, of all valid foreign titles which should be respected, and re- 
cognized under treaty. 
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The first requiring attention are those in Oregon and California. In 
the former, the claims, it is presumed, are comparatively limited in 
number, which come within the purview of the treaty of 5th August, 
1846, between thé United States and Great Britain, and the rights which 
our government by treaty has agreed to respect may, it is suggeste “d, be 
discriminated, and settled by the joint action and co-operation of the 
Surveyor General and the Register and Receiver, acting as a Board of 
Commissioners, whose jurisdicflon should extend to all cases contemplat- 
ed by the treaty, except such as may have been provided for by the 
act of Congress, approved 27th September, 1850, to create the office of 
Surveyor General of the Public Lands in Oregon, and to provide for 
the survey, and to make donations to settlers. The decision of those 
officers should be subject to the final determination of the appellate au- 
thority, as hereinafter suggested, respecting the adjudication of claims 
in the State of California. 

In that State the claims are much more numerous, and are of a very 
different character from those in Oregon, being generally of a larger 
area, some, indeed, of an immense extent, and resting upon inceptive 
and other titles, in various stages of maturity, as derived from the gov- 
ernments of Old Spain and Mexico, and a great portion of which are 
unaided by any actual survey under the governments from which they 
were derived. To settle these claims, it is recommended that legisla- 
tion be had analogous to the plan presented in a bill introduced into the 
Senate at the last session, which looked to the appointment of a Board 
of Commissioners, with power to visit different places in California, 
under the order of the President, and to take testimony of ail the facts 
relating to the validity, or invalidity, of the respective claims, and to 
report the same, with their opinion, to the department, subject to the 
revision of a tribunal consisting of the Secretary of the Interior, Attor- 
ney General, and Commissioner of the General Land Office, who shall 
have power to render final decision of confirmation, as against the 
United States survey and patent. They should also have power to 
reject all claims which, in their opinion, are not valid under the treaty, 
but in case of any suc h rejections, the claimants should have the right to 
appeal from such decision, and bring the case by petition and a trans- 
cript of all the evidence and proceedings before the District or Circuit 
Court of the United States, for the proper district in California, who 
shall thereupon enter up a decree, or decision, from which an appeal 
may be taken by either party to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, whose decision thereupon shall be final and conclusive. 

In the event of confirmation of a claim by such court, a survey to be 
made, and a patent to issue as in other cases, but when the decision shall 
be against the claim, the lands ipso facto to be treated as public lands of 
the United States, and disposed of accordingly. By the adoption of 
such a measure it is believed that the ends of justice will be subserved, 
the whole matter will be brought to a final decision and adjustment 
within a reasonable period, and all claims that are valid, and should be 
respected, will be recognized, and separated from the public lands, which 
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can then be disposed of without danger of conflict with the bona fide in- 
terests of private individuals. 
* * * * # * * x 

By the treaty of 1832, the Chickasaws ceded to our government cer- 
tain lands in the northern part of Mississippi and Alabama, with a stipu- 
lation that they were to be sold by the United States, and the net pro- 
ceeds paid over to them. That cession, as heretofore reported, has al! 
been duly surveyed, platted, and found to contain 

6,718,586 27-100 acres, 

But of this area, individual Indian reservations, 








which have been recognized, cover 2,421,679 86-100 acres. 
Leaving subject to sale 4,296,906 41-100 acres. 
Of this quantity there have been sold up to 

30th September last, 3,997,588 97-100 acres. 
Leaving unsold at that date, 299,317 44-100 acres. 


Beside the sale of “ public lands,” there have been disposed of by the 
land officers, in the cession, 36,005 68-100 acres of “ Orphan reserva- 
tions,” under the 8th article of the treaty of 1834. 

The quantity of lands sold, “ public” and “orphan,” and the gross 
amount received for the respective classes, in each year, and in the ag- 
gregate, up to the end of the third quarter of 1850, are exhibited in the 
following table :— 


Sages IN THE CuicKasaw CessIon, FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF OPERA- 
TIONS UP TO 30TH SeprempeEr, 1850. 


PUBLIC LANDS. ORPHAN LANDS. 
Acres. Dollars. Acres. Dollars. 
*8,193 98 10,320 30 — — 


1836 1,304,150 42 2,168,602 53 oo wee 
1837 166,991 94 204,292 09 25,630 64 124,603 63 











1838 276,436 53 180,227 47 4,930 86 14,792 58 
1839 635,769 12 235,051 68 3,683 40 11,050 20 
1840 437,334 01 77,312 42 320 48 961 44 
1841 302,862 76 42,513 57 1,280 88 3,842 64 
1842 74,568 24 10,180 02 159 42 478 26 
1843 36,345 04 6,221 86 ~— one 
1844 124,269 19 78,352 59 _ = 
1845 161,365 39 51,811 11 en = 
1846 185,414 95 60,059 22 oo = 
1847 138,128 64 31,674 88 — = 
1848 74,403 40 13,638 62 — cove 
1849 36,419 17 6,160 36 om _ 
1850+ 34,936 18 4,584 85 _ — 
$997,588 97 3,181,003 57 36,005 68 155,728 75 


* Sold at Choctaw land office. 
t For first, second, and third quarters only. 
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AGGREGATES, 
Acres. Dollars. 

*8.193 98 10,320 30 

1836 1,304,150 42 2,168,602 53 
1837 192,622 58 328,895 72 
1838 181,367 39 195,020 05 
1839 639,452 52 246,101 88 
1840 437,654 49 78,273 86 
1841 304,143 64 46,356 21 
1842 74,727 66 10.658 28 
1843 36,345 04 6,221 86 
1844 124,269 19 78,352 59 
1845 161.365 39 51,811 11 
1846 185,414 96 60,059 22 
1847 138,128 64 31,674 88 
1848 74,403 40 13,638 62 
1849 36.419 17 6,160 36 
1850+ 34,936 18 4,584 85 
4,033,594 65 $3,336,732 32 


The whole of this cession has been brought into market, with the ex- 
ception of one section, reserved for the use of the local offices. 

The unsold lands, under the operation of the graduation system, have 
reached the minimum price fixed by treaty of 12} cents per acre, except 
a few tracts which are now subject to entry at 50 cents per acre. 

There have been issued for public lands in this cession, 22,450 patents. 
For reservations, 2200 -* 





Total, 24,650 
All of which have been duly recorded in this office, and the accounts of 
the Receiver have been adjusted up to the 30th September, 1850. 

It may afford some idea of the amount of labor which has been re- 
quired and performed in conducting thus far the land operations of the 
Chickasaw Cession, by reporting the fact that the records in this office, 
in connection with this particular business, comprise ninety-three folio 
volumes, 

# % * * ¥ * 

The pre-emption business has been progressing in a very satisfactory 
manner. Nearly all the claims under the acts prior to 1841 have been 
finally disposed of, many of which were very important from the value 
of the property at issue, and the complexity of questions involved. 

The act of 4th September, 1841, prospective in its character, has 
been beneficial in its operation, securing as it does to every settler 
who desires it, the right to enter without competition the land improved 
and settled on, and generally enabling him, by ordinary industry, to 


* Sold at Choctaw land office. 
+ For first, second, and third quarters only. 
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realize from the soil sufficient means to pay for the same, before he is 
required to do so by law. 
* x * %* * 

The bounty land and scrip business under the war of the revolution, 
and that of 1812, is being wound up as rapidly as possible, pursuant to 
the legislation of Congress. 

Under the act passed by Congress on the 28th September, 1850, 
“to enable the State of Arkansas, and other States, to reclaim the 
swamp lands within their limits,” it was decided, with your approbation, 
to charge the Surveyors General of the several States in which their 
offices existed, in the first place with making out lists of the lands 
granted to those States by that law, and where those offices were abol- 
ished, to devolve that duty on the land offices of the respective districts. 

Full instructions have been made out, and transmitted for this pur- 
pose; and, by those instructions, the act of Congress will be carried out 
—the right to all the swamp and overflowed lands unfit for cultivation, 
secured to the States, and the interests of the Government protected. 

The State of Louisiana having made the necessary arrangements to 
defray the expense of selecting the swamp lands therein, under the act 
of 2d March, 1849, the necessary instructions for that purpose were 
issued; and, at the instance of the delegation from that State, a special 
agent was ordered there to arrange and determine the principles on 
which that grant should be adjusted, who discharged the duty entrusted 
to him, and made his report, which was laid before Congress. In ac- 
cordance with the instructions thus issued, and the principles established, 
the State proceeded to make the selections, and has made considerable 
progress therein. 

The Law recently passed embraces Louisiana, and increases the grant 
made by the act of 1849. 

Instructions have also been prepared for all the district land officers, 
under the act of 28th September, 1850, “granting bounty land to certain 
officers and soldiers who have been engaged in the military service of 
the United States.” 

In order that the liberal views of Congress, in passing this law, should 
be fully carried out, and ali possible expense saved to the brave and 
patriotic citizens, for whose benefit it was enacted, in locating their lands, 
and at the same time to protect the improvements of the hardy and in- 
dustrious pioneer settlers, it has been determined, with your approval, 
to waive the affidavit heretofore required, that there is no improvement 
on the land proposed to be located, but to publish notices for all the 
settlers upon the public lands, to come forward and notify the land 
officers of their improvements; and to require that the warrants shall 
remain forty days in the local offices, after they have been located. 
This will give the settlers full time to file notices of by-law. During 
the time a warrant is thus retained in the hands of the land officers, if it 
is found that it has been located upon the improvement of a settler, that 
location will be annulled, and a new one made for the warrantee. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for locating all warrants that may be 
sent to this office for that purpose. 
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The instructions for the Surveyor-General of Oregon required a com- 
bination of the geodetic, with the rectangular system, as exp lained in the 
preceding part of this report, and as required by the act of 27th Septem- 
ber, 1850, establishing the office of Surveyor General of that territory. 

The geological surveys of the northern parts of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and lowa, authorized by the acts of Ist and 3d March, 1847, have been 
brought to a close, and it is expected that the final reports of the geolo- 
gists will be received in time to be laid before Congress at an early 
period | the session, if not to accompany this report. 

% * * * 
et ae after the passage of the act of 20th September last, 
“granting the right of way, and making a grant of land to the States of 
Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama, in aid of the construction of a rail- 
road from Chicago to Mobile,” instructions were sent to the land officers 
of the districts through which that road will pass, directing them to 
reserve from sale or entry of any kind all the lands within suitable dis- 
tance on each side of that road until the grant is adjusted. 

This measure was adopted to prevent the lands along the route from 
being located by speculators, thus securing to the States the benefits 
contemplated by the law, and preserving for future disposal by the 
government, the lands in the alternate sections along the road, the mini- 
mum price of which was doubled by that law. 

Under the act of 26th September, 1850, “to reduce the minimum 
price of the mineral lands in the Lake Superior district in Michigan, and 
in the Chippewa district in Wisconsin,” the whole of the mineral lands 
in those districts which have been surveyed, will be brought into market 
as early as practicable next season, at the reduced minimum, arrange- 
ments having been made for that purpose. 

The appropriations for surveying and marking the northern boundary 
of lowa, and the eastern boundary of Minnesota, were made too late in 
the season for the service to be performed the past fall. All the neces- 
sary instructions have been prepared, and the work will be completed 
arly next season. 

. ¥ * # + * 

The manner of disposing of the public lands in California, New Mex- 
ico and Utah, has attracted much attention, and various plans have been 
suggested as the most judicious for this purpose, especially in reference 
to the valuable mineral lands in those regions. In view of the peculiar 
topographical features of the country, and the value of the mineral lands 
in California, it has been supposed by many that the leasing system 
would conduce most to the interests of the government and the people, 
so far as those mineral lands are concerned, and a bill to establish such 
a “yutom in that State has been introduced in the Senate. 

% x * % % 

It is not a matter of surprise that these opinions should be entertained 
by all who have not realized the results of this system. The same views 
were held, successively, of the lead mines of Missouri and Illinois, and 
of the lead and copper mines of Arkansas, Northern Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. As an additional reason, however, for the adoption of this sys- 
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tem in California, it is alleged that the soil in many of the placers is 
utterly valueless, except for the mineral found therein, and that, when 
that mineral is exhausted, the land is worth nothing. When the history 
of the past, with reference to this question, is considered, it will be found 
that there are few, if any, points of difference—that like causes have 
produced like effects in all these States, and that the same results will 
probably be experienced on the Pacific, if the leasing system is intro- 
duced there. 

From the beginning the government has manifested a desire to retain 
an interest in lands containing valuable minerals. This is a natural 
feeling in those who, dazzled by the supposed value of the treasure, 
patriotically desire that the government should share init. When expe- 
rience, however, shows that the cost of obtaining this share by the 
leasing system exceeds the benefits derived from it, and is attended by 
a long train of serious evils, that system should at once be abandoned. 

The first action on the part of the government in relation to this 
subject, was the ordinance of the 13th of April, 1785, by which one- 
third part of all gold, silver, lead and copper mines was reserved to the 
United States. Here it will be perceived that it was not proposed to 
reserve or lease the land—the genius and spirit of the people would not 
have tolerated that system of vassalage. 

This ordinance provided that the land should be sold, but that in 
accordance with a usage then in force in Europe, a portion of the valuable 
mines therein should remain to the sovereignty. 

The next was the joint resolution of the 16th of April, 1800, directing 
the employment of an agent to collect information relative to the copper 
mines of Lake Superior. 

A report was made in accordance with this resolution, but no further 
action was had in relation to these mines, till after the treaty with the 
Chippewas, of the 4th October, 1842, by which that country was acquired. 
The third was the act of 3d March, 1807, authorizing the President to 
lease the lead mines in the Indian territory. 

Under these laws the leasing system was adopted. Of the early 
operations of it, we have but little information, as the mineral lands were 
placed under the control of the War Department in 1821, and prior to 
that time there was but little if anything done in it. 

The first official information I have found, is contained in the report of 
the Secretary of War, of the 16th February, 1843, in which it is stated 
that the whole amount of rent lead received by the government in 1841 
and 1842, was 74,924 pounds, worth about $1,600—a sum that would 
not more than pay the annual salary of one of the superintendents 
employed in the service. By a subsequent report from the War 
Department, it was shown that the rent received in 1843 and 1844, 
amounted to 242,814 pounds of lead, worth about $4,856, while the 
amount expended on account of mineral lands by the government includ- 
ing salaries of officers, &c., during the same period, was $20,729, making 
an actual loss to the government by the operation of $15,873. If to 
this be added the amount that would have been realized from these 
lands, if they had been sold at the ordinary minimum of $1 25 per acre, 
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and the expenses, costs, &c., that grew out of the vast number of suits 
instituted by the United States to recover rent due by defaulting lessees, 
to vacate fraudulent entries, &c., it would arnount to a sum in comparison 
to which the loss above mentioned would be insignificant. Subsequently, 
in consequence of active measures having been taken by the District 
Attorney for that purpose, a greater amount of rent was received, but 
without any abatement of the attendant evils. So fully was Congress 
satisfied of the inexpediency of this system, with reference to revenue, 
and of the actual loss that the government had sustained from it, that on 
the 3d March, 1849, an act was passed, authorizing the President of the 
United States to cause the valuable lead mines reserved in the State of 
Missouri to be exposed to public sale, subject to the ordinary minimum. 
This was followed by the act of 11th of July, 1846, directing the mineral 
lands of Illinois, Southern Wisconsin, and lowa, to be sold; by the acts 
of ist and 3d March 1847, directing the sale of the valuable copper 
mines of Lake Superior, &c.—and finally by the act of 26th September, 
1850, reducing their minimum price to that of ordinary public lands. 
x * * # % x 

I therefore recommend that the lands in California be sold—those that 
are agricultural in the ordinary way, and those that contain valuable 
minerals, in small lots, and subject at first to an increased minimum ; 
that these mineral lands, after due public notice, be put up to the highest 
bidder in quantities only to suit the demand, that after such offering, if 
they should remain unsold, to be subject to entry at an increased 
minimum, 

And if it be the determination of Congress to secure a recompense for 
the valuable mineral contained in those lands, that they provide by law 
that all those minerals shall be assayed in California, by the United 
States ; that a given ratio of the same thus assayed shall inure to the 
government, and that no mineral shall be exported from the country, 
until it is thus assayed. * * * “ " 

J. BUTTERFIELD, Commissioner. 

To Hon. A. H. H. Srvuarr, Secretary of the Interior. 


REPORT OF COMMODORE SMITH. 
REPORT ON NAVY YARDS AND DOCKS. 

Accompanying the report of the Secretary of the Navy is the follow- 
ing report from the Bureau of Yards and Docks: 

Bureau or Yarps anp Docks, Oct. 12, 1850. 

Sir :—In compliance with your instructions of the 6th August last, I 
have the honor to submit my report, with the estimates from this Bureau 
for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1852. 

r . » » . . 

These estimates have, after careful consideration, been reduced to the 
smallest amount that a due regard to the public interest, and the present 
state, and further progress, of the several works of improvement, at the 
respective navy yards, will permit. It will be seen that the aggregate 
amount falls short of the last year’s estimates in the sum of $1,113,742 
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owing chiefly to the fact that nothing further is required for the comple- 
tion of the floating docks now under contract. 

The present report will exhibit the progress which has been made, 
with the amounts expended for improvements and repairs, for the three 
last quarters of the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1850. ‘This is done 
with a view to enable the bureau hereafter to make the annual reports 
correspond with the fiscal year. 

There are at this time eight navy yards and two naval stations, which, 
with the Naval Asylum, and the care of the timber upon the public 
lands, have been placed under the direction of this bureau. It is evident 
that considerable outlay and expenditures must be made for keeping 
these establishments in a good state of improvement and repair, and 
ready at all times to meet the wants of the service, whether as dock- 
yards for ship building, manufacturing, or other purposes; and if kept 
in such condition, they will be found, with the addition of a naval depot 
in the State of California, amply sufficient to meet all the demands of 
our present Navy for many years to come. 

A description of the work done at the several navy yards, and the 
particular object for which appropriations are asked for the next fiscal 
year, with explanatory remarks thereon, will be found in detail under 
the head mal each yard, to which I respectfully ask your attention, as 
follows, viz. 

* » * * * * 
NEW YORK, 

Two houses for officer’s quarters have been completed since the last 
October, 1849, and are now occupied. The iron and copper store is 
nearly completed, and a small amount has been expended in dredging 
channels, filling in, and building a fence along Flushing-avenue, and pavy- 
ing gutters; the usual annual repairs have been made upon the existing 
improvements; and there has been expended for improvements, from 
the Ist October, 1849, to the 30th of June, 1850, the sum of $19,779 53. 

For the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1852, estimates are submitted 
for a smithery, saw-mill, continuation of quay-wall, cob-wharf, dredging 
channels, timber shed, paving gutters and flagging, cisterns, gutters and 
leaders to ship houses, and timber sheds, filling in timber pond, and for 
repairs of all kinds, amounting to $178,500. 

The amount asked for the smithery is highly necessary, the present 
building being small, inconvenient, and requiring extensive repairs. 
The saw-mill is much wanted, as all the sawing is now done by hand, 
which is a slow and expensive method. At the last session of Congress 
an appropriation was made for facing the wharves of this yard with stone, 
and an additional amount is now asked for the continuation of this very 
important work. The amounts asked for cob-wharf, dredging channels, 
paving gutters, cisterns, &ec., are very much wanted. A new timber 
shed is required at this yard, the present sheds being entirely insufficient 
for the protection and preservation of the valuable ship-timber on hand. 
The estimates for repairs of all kinds will be required, to preserve the 


buildings and render them useful. 
% * * 
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SACKETT’S HARBOR. 

At this station there has been expended from the 1st of October, 1849, 
to the 30th June, 1850, for repairs of all kinds, $344 35. Estimates 
are submitted for repairs of all kinds, and for grading and filling in some 
of the low grounds, amounting to $2,300, all of which will be necessary 
for the protection and preservation of the public property. 

DRY DOCK AT BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

This important work has advanced so far toward completion as to 
admit of the docking of the U.S. ship Dale, on the 8th of January, 
1850. A large amount of work has been performed since the Ist of 
October, 1849, and the last stone of the dock was laid on the 19th of 
April last. The removal of the cofler dam was attended with great 
labor, but was successfully performed without accident ; the iron floating 
gate was completed and delivered at the dock by the contractor on the 
ist January. The workmanship upon this gate reflects great credit upon 
the contractor, Henry R. Dunham, Esq. 

The foundation of the engine-house is completed to the water-table, 
and about one-half the quantity of granite required for the building has 
been delivered, and one-fifth of the whole quantity cut by the contractors. 
The work upon the building has been much delayed by the failure of the 
contractors to deliver materials in proper time; it is now progressing 
rapidly, and the large pumps and engine for permanent drainage are 
being put up, and will probably be ready for operation by the middle 
or last of November. ‘The iron for the folding gates has been procured, 
and the ribs and plates fitted; the work was then suspended in conse- 
quence of the near exhaustion of the appropriation. All the work re- 
maining to be done upon the dock and its appendages will probably be 
completed during the next Spring. The amount which has been ex- 
pended since the commencement of the work, is: 


For labor, $779,904 31 
For materials, 928,267 97 
Total, $1,708,172 28 


The amount expended from the 1st of October, 1849, to the 30th of 
June, 1850, is: 


For labor, $80,583 98 
For materials, 109,389 52 
Total, $289,973 50 


FLOATING DOCKS. 

Since the 1st of October, 1849, the work upon the floating docks, 
basins, and railways, building under contract at the navy yards at Kit- 
tery, Philadelphia, and Pensacola, has progressed rapidly. 

At Kittery, all the foundation piles for the basin have been driver 
the caps and plank floor have been laid, about one half the granite 
stringer put in place, and the walls of the basin nearly completed. The 
foundations for the railway have been commenced and are in progress. 
The floor of the dock has been completed; two-thirds of the truss beams 
are built, placed, and fastened; the bottom of the dock coppered and 
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ready for launching—The work thus far has been executed in a very 
satisfactory manner. 

At Philadelphia, the foundation piles for the basin and side walls are 
all driven, the floor nearly finished, and the walls are so far advanced as 
to leave no doubt that all the work on the basin will be completed this 
fall. The foundations for both lines of railway are completed; the 
stone ways of one are laid, and the other will probably be finished before 
cold weather. 

Seven sections of the dock have been completed, except the ma- 
chinery, and are launched; two other sections are framed and set up, 
and the machinery for all is in progress of construction. The contract- 
ors for this work have displayed great energy, and the works are rapidly 
approaching completion. 

At Pensacola, the works have not progressed so rapidly as at the 
other yards, owing to the necessary suspension of operations during the 
summer months. The platform of the dock and the truss beams have 
been completed, and the side framing and bracing commenced ; the space 
of the basin has been enclosed by a coffer dam, and the excavation for 
the basin is nearly completed. 

NAVAL ASYLUM. 

The condition of this institution is the only remaining subject to which 
I would call your attention. 

Since my last annual report, the duties of the Asylum have been per- 
formed with promptness and efficiency. An evident change, I am grati- 
fied to believe, has been effected in the character and general conduct of 
the pensioners. Good order, and a disposition to conform to the rules 
and regulations which have been adopted for their government, seem to 
prev ail among them. My opinion, as expressed in my last annual 
report, in regard to the location of the Asylum, is still unchanged, and 
I beg leave to call the attention of the Department to the recommenda- 
tions therein submitted. There are at present, about one hundred and 
eighty-five inmates, including the officers and attendants, and the appli- 
cations for admission are gradually increasing. The sum expended for 
the support of the institution for six months ending with the fiscal year, 
30th June, 1850, amounted to $20,060 41, and was charged to the fol- 
lowing appropriations : Hospital fund, $8, ‘472 96; pay of the Navy, 
$11,466 71; contingent, $100 94. 

As the contracts for the present fiscal year have not yet been made, 
owing to the late period at which the Navy appropriations were made 
by Congress, they will be reported early in January next, agreeably to 
law; at which time, if it meets your approbation, the bureau will sub- 
mit an estimate for the amount that will be required during the next 
fiscal year, under the act approved 28th September, 1850, authorizing a 
floating dock in the State of California. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
JOS, SMITH. 

Hon. Witt. A. Granam, Secretary of the Navy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE WITH 
THE AUSTRIAN MINISTER. 
Department or Srarz, Wasurineton, December 30, 1850. 
To tue Preswent or tae Unrrep Srarss: 

The Secretary of State, to whom has been referred the resolution of 
the Senate of the 26th inst., requesting the President “to communicate to 
the Senate, if not incompatible with the public interest, copies of any 
correspondence, if any has taken place, between the department of State 
and the Austrian Charge d’Aflaires, respecting the appointment or 
proceedings of the agent sent out to examine and report upon the condi- 
tion and prospects of the Hungarian people, during their recent struggle 
for independence,” has the honor to lay before the President a copy of 
the correspondence called for by the resolution. 


Respectfully submitted. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Cuevarier J, G. Hutsemann To rue Secretary oF Strate: 
Translation.] Avusrrian Leaation, Wasurnetoy, Sept. 30, 1850. 
The undersigned, Charge d’Affaires of his Majesty the Emperor of 

Austria, has been instructed to make the following communication to the 

Secretary of State : 

As soon as the Imperial Government became aware of the fact that 

a United States agent had been despatched to Vienna, with orders to 

watch for a favorable moment to recognize the Hungarian Republic, and 

to conclude a treaty of commerce with the same, the undersigned was 
directed to address some confidential but pressing representations to the 

Cabinet of Washington against that proceeding, which is so much at 

variance with those principles of international law, so scrupulously 

adhered to by Austria at all times, and under all circumstances, towards 
the United States. In fact, how is it possible to reconcile such a mission 
with the principle of non-intervention, so formally announced by the 

United States, as the basis of American policy, and which had just been 

sanctioned with so much solemnity by the President in his Inaugural 

address of March 5, 1849? Was it in return for the friendship and 
confidence which Austria had never ceased to manifest towards them that 
the United States became so impatient for the downfall of the Austrian 
monarchy, and even sought to accelerate that event by the utterance of 
their wishes to that effect ? Those who did not hesitate to assume the 
responsibility of sending Mr. Dudly Mann on such an errand, should, 
independent of considerations of propriety, have borne in mind that 
they were exposing their emissary to be treated as a spy. It is to be 
regretted that the American government was not better informed as to 
the actual resources of Austria, and her historical perseverance in defend- 
ing her just rights. A know ledge of those resources would have led to 
the conclusion that a contest fora few months duration could neither 
have exhausted the energies of that power, nor turned aside its purpose 
to put down the insurrection. Austria has struggled against the French 
revolution for twenty-five years ; the courage and perseverance which 
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she exhibited in that memorable contest have been appreciated by the 
whole world. 

To the urgent representations of the undersigned, Mr. Clayton 
answered that Mr. Mann’s mission had no other object in view than to 
obtain reliable information as to the true state of affairs in Hungary, by 
personal observation ; this explanation can hardly be admitted, for it 
says very little as to the cause of the anxiety which was felt to ascertain 
the chances of the revolutionists. Unfortunately, the language in which 
Mr. Mann’s instructions were drawn, gives us a very correct idea of their 
scope. This language was offensive to the Imperial cabinet, for it desig- 
nates the Austrian government as an iron rule, and represents the 
rebel chief Kossuth as an illustrious man; while improper expressions 
are introduced in regard to Russia, the intimate and faithful ally of 
Austria. Notwithstanding these hostile demonstrations, the Imperial 
cabinet has deemed it proper to preserve a conciliatory deportment, 
making ample allowance for the ignorance of the cabinet of Washington 
on the subject of Hungarian affairs, and its disposition to give credence 
to the mendacious rumors which are propagated by the American press. 
This extremely painful incident, therefore, might have been passed over, 
without any written evidence being left, on our part, in the archives of 
the United States, had not Gen. Taylor thought proper to revive the 
whole subject by communicating to the Senate,in his message of the 
18th of last March, the instructions with which Mr. Mann had been 
furnished on the occasion of his mission to Vienna, The publicity 
which has been given to that document has placed the Imperial govery- 
ment under the necessity of entering a formal protest, through its official 
representative, against the proceedings of the American government, 
lest that government should construe our silence into approbation, or 
toleration even, of the principles which appear to have guided its action 
and the means it has adopted. 

In view of all these circumstances, the undersigned has been instructed 
to declare that the Imperial government totally disapproves, and will 
always continue to disapprove of those proceedings so offensive to the 
laws of propriety ; and that it protests against all interference in the 
internal affairs of its government. Having thus fulfilled his duty, the 
undersigned considers it a fortunate circumstance that he has it in his 
power to assure the Secretary of State that the imperial government is 
disposed to cultivate relations of friendship and good understanding with 
the United States, relations which may have been momentarily weakened, 
but which could not again be seriously disturbed without placing the 
cardinal interests of the two. countries in jeopardy. 

The instructions for addressing this communication to Mr. Clayton 
reached Washington at the time of General Taylor’s death. In compli- 
ance with the requisitions of propriety, the undersigned deemed it his 
duty to defer his task until the new administration has been completely 
organized; a delay which he now rejoices at, as it has given him the op- 
portunity of ascertaining from the new President himself, on the occa- 
sion of the reception of the diplomatic corps, that the fundamental policy 
of the United States so frequently proclaimed, would guide the relations 
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of the American government with the other powers. Even if the govern- 
ment of the United States were to think it proper to take an indirect part 
in the political movements of Europe, American policy would be expos- 
ed to acts of retaliation, and to certain inconveniences which could not 
fail to affect the commerce and the industry of two hemispheres. All 
countries are obliged, at some period or other, to struggle against internal 
difficulties ; all forms of government are exposed to such disagreeable 
episodes ; the United States have had some experience in this very re- 
cently. Civil war is a possible occurrence everywhere, and the encour- 
agement which is given to the spirit of insurrection and of disorder most 
frequently falls back upon those who seek to aid it in its developments, 
in spite of justice and wise policy. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to the Secre- 
tary of State the assurance of his distinguished consideration. 

HULSEMANN. 
To the Hon. Dante, Wesster, 
Secretary of State of the United States. 





Tue Secretary or State to Mr. Hunsemany. 
DepartMENT OF Stare, 
Wasnineton, December 21, 1850. 


Tue undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, had the honor 
to receive, some time ago, the note of Mr. Hulsemann, Charge d’ Affaires 
of his Majesty the Emperor of Austria, of the 30th September. Causes, 
not arising from any want of personal regard for Mr. Hulsemann, or of 
proper respect for his government, have delayed an answer until the 
present moment. Having submitted Mr. Hulsemann’s letter to the 
President, the undersigned is now directed by him to return the follow- 
ing reply :— 

The objects of Mr. Hulsemann’s note are, first, to protest, by order of 
his government, against the steps taken by the late President of the Uni- 
ted States to ascertain the progress and probable result of the revolution- 
ary movements in Hungary; and, secondly, to complain of some ex- 
pressions in the instructions of the late Secretary of State to Mr. A. Dud- 
ley Mann, a confidential agent of the United States, as communicated by 
President Taylor to the Senate, on the 28th of March last. 

The principal ground of protest is founded on the idea, or in the alle 
gation, that the government of the United States, by the mission of Mr. 
Mann, and his instructions, has interfered in the domestic affairs of Aus- 
tria, in a manner unjust or disrespectful toward that power. The Presi- 
dent’s message was a communication made by him to the Senate, trans- 
mitting a correspondence between the Executive government and a con- 
fidential agent of its own. This would seem to be itself a domestic 
transaction, a mere instance of intercourse between the President and the 
Senate, in the manner which is usual and indispensable in communications 
between the different branches of the government. It was not addressed 
either to Austria or Hungary ; nor was it any public manifesto to which 
any foreign State was called on to reply. It was an account of its trans 
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actions communicated by the Executive government to the Senate, at the 
request of that body ; made public, indeed, but made public only because 
such is the common and usual course of proceeding ; and it may be re- 
garded as somewhat strange, therefore, that the Austrian cabinet did not 
perceive that, by the instructions given to Mr. Hulsemann, it was itself 
interfering with the domestic concerns of a foreign State, the very thing 
which is the ground of its complaint against the United States. 

This department has, on former occasions, informed the ministers of 
foreign powers that a communication from the President to either House 
of Congress is regarded as a domestic communication, of which, ordina- 
rily, no foreign State has cognizance; and, in more recent instaices, the 
great inconvenience of making such communications subjects of diplo- 
matic correspondence and discussion has been fully shown. If it had 
been the pleasure of his majesty, the Emperor of Austria, during the 
struggles in Hungary, to have admonished the provisional government 
or the people of that country aguinst involving themselves in disaster, by 
following the evil and dangerous example of the United States of Ame- 
rica in making efforts for the establishment of independent governments, 
such an admonition from that sovereign to his Hungarian subjects would 
not have originated here a diplomatic correspondence, The President 
might, perhaps, on this ground, have declined to direct any particular 
reply to Mr. Hulsemann’s note ; but, out of proper respect for the Aus- 
trian government, it has been thought better to answer that note at length ; 
and the more especially as the occasion is not unfavorable for the expres- 
sion of the general sentiments of the government of the United States 
upon the topics which that note discusses. 

A leading subject in Mr. Hulsemann’s note is that of the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Hulsemann and the predecessor of the undersigned, in 
which Mr. Clayton, by direction of the President, informed Mr. Hulse- 
mann “that Mr. Mann’s mission had no other object in view than to ob- 
tain reliable information as to the true state of affairs in Hungary, by 
personal observation.” Mr, Hulseman remarks that “this explanation 
can hardly be admitted, for it says very little as to the cause of the anx- 
iety which was felt to ascertain the chances of the revolutionists.” As 
this, however, is the only purpose which can with any appearance of 
truth be attributed to the agency; as nothing whatever is alleged by 
Mr. Hulsemann to have been either done or said by the agent inconsist- 
ent with such an object, the undersigned conceives that Mr. Clayton’s 
explanation ought to be deemed not only admissible, but quite satisfac- 
tory. Mr. Hulsemann states, in the course of his note, that his instruc- 
tions to address his present communication to Mr. Clayton reached 
Washington about the time of the lamented death of the late President, 
and that he delayed from a sense of propriety the execution of his task 
until the new administration should be fully organized : “a delay which 
he now rejoices at, as it has given him the opportunity of ascertaining from 
the new President himself, on the occasion of the reception of the diplo- 
matic corps, that the fundamental policy of the United States, so fre- 
quently proclaimed, would guide the relations of the American govern- 
ment with other powers.” Mr. Hulsemann also observes that it is in 
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his power to assure the undersigned “that the imperial government is 
disposed to cultivate relations of friendship and good understanding with 
the United States.” The President receives this assurance of the dispo- 
sition of the imperial government with great satisfaction, and, in consi- 
deration of the friendly relations of the two governments, thus mutually 
recognized, and of the peculiar nature of the incidents by which their 
good understanding is supposed by Mr. Hulsemann to have been, for a 
moment, disturbed or endangered, the President regrets that Mr. Hulse- 
mann did not feel himself at liberty wholly to forbear from the execu- 
tion of instructions which were of course transmitted from Vienna with- 
out any foresight of the state of things under which they would reach 
Washington. If Mr. Hulsemann saw, in the address of the President to 
the diplomatic corps, satisfactory pledges of the sentiments and the po- 
liey of this government, in regard to neutral rights and neutral duties, 
it might, perhaps, have been better not to bring on a discussion of past 
transactions. But the undersigned readily admits that this was a ques- 
tion fit only for the consideration and decision of Mr. Hulsemann him- 
self ; and although the President does not see that any good purpose 
can be answered “by re-opening the inquiry into the propriety of the 
steps taken by President Taylor, to ascertain the probable issue of the 
late civil war in Hungary, justice to his memory requires the undersign- 
ed briefly to restate the history of those steps, and to show their consis- 
tency with the neutral policy which has invariably guided the govern- 
ment of the United States in its foreign relations, as well as with the 
established and well settled principles of national intercourse, and the 
doctrines of public law. 

The undersigned will first observe that the President is persuaded his 

majesty, the emperor of Austria, does not think that the government of 
the United States ought to view, with unconcern, the extraordinary 
events which have oc curred, not only in his dominions, but in many 
other parts of Europe, since February, 1848. The government and 
people of the United States, like other intelligent governments and com- 
munities, take a lively interest in the movements and the events of this 
remarkable age, in whatever part of the world they may be exhibited. 
But the interest taken by the United States in those events, has not pro- 
ceeded from any disposition to depart from that neutrality towards for- 
eign powers, which is among the deepest principles and the most cher- 
ished traditions of the political history of the Union. It has been the 
necessary effect of the unexampled character of the events themselves, 
which could not fail to arrest the attention of the contemporary world ; 
as they will, doubtless, fill a memorable page in history. But the un- 
dersigned goes further, and freely admits that in proportion as these ex- 
traordinary events appeared to have their origin in those great ideas of 
responsible and popular governments, on w hich the American constitu- 
tions themselves are wholly founded, they could not but command the 
warm sympathy of the pe ople of this country. 

Well-known circumstances in their history, indeed their whole history, 
have made them the representatives of purely popular principles of go- 
vernment. In this light they now stand before the world. They could 
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not, if they would, conceal their character, their condition, or their des- 


tiny. They could not, if they so desired, shut out from the view of 


mankind the causes which have placed them, in so short a national ca- 
reer, in the station which they now hold among the civilized States of 
the world. They could not, if they desired it, suppress either the thoughts, 
or the hopes which arise in men’s minds, in other countries, from con- 
templating their successful example of free government. That very in- 
telligent and distinguished personage, the Emperor Joseph the Second, 
was among the first to discern this necessary consequence of the Ameri- 
can revolution on the sentiments and opinions of the people of Europe. 
In a letter to his minister in the Netherlands in 1787, he observes, that 
“it is remarkable that France, by the assistance which she afforded to 
the Americans, gave birth to reflections on freedom.” This fact, which 
the sagacity of that monarch perceived at so early a day, is now known 
and admitted by intelligent powers all over the world. True, indeed, it 
is, that the prevalence on the other continent of sentiments favorable to 
republican liberty, is the result of the re-action of America upon Europe ; 
and the source and centre of this re-action has doubtless been, and now 
is, in these United States. The position thus belonging to the United 
States is a fact as inseparable from their history, their constitutional or- 
ganization, and their character, as the opposite position of the powers 
composing the European alliance is from the history and constitutional 
organization of the governments of those powers. The sovereigns who 
form that alliance have not unfrequently felt it their right to interfere 
with the political movements of foreign States; and have in their mani- 
festoes and declarations, denounced the popular ideas of the age, in 
terms so comprehensive as of necessity to include the United States, and 
their forms of government. It is well known that one of the leading 
principles announced by the allied sovereigns after the restoration of 
the Bourbons, is, that all popular or constitutional rights are holden no 
otherwise than as grants and indulgencies from crowned heads. “ Useful 
and necessary changes in legislation and administration,” says the Lay- 
bach Circular of May, 1841, “ ought only to emanate from the free will 
and intelligent conviction of those whom God has rendered responsible 
for power; all that deviates from this line necessarily leads to disorder, 
commotions, and evils far more insufferable than those which they pre- 
tend to remedy.” And his late Austrian Majesty, Francis L., is reported 
to have declared in an address to the Hungarian Diet, in 1820, that “the 
whole world had become foolish, and, leaving their ancient laws, was in 
search of imaginary constitutions.” These declarations amount to no- 
thing less than a denial of the lawfulness of the origin of the government 
of the United States, since it is certain that that government was estab- 
lished in consequence of a change which did not proceed from thrones, or 
the permission of crowned heads. But the government of the United 
States heard these denunciations of its fundamental principles without 
remonstrance, or the disturbance of its equanimity. This was thirty 
years ago. 

The power of this republic at the present moment, is spread over a 
region, ore of the richest and most fertile onthe globe, and of an extent 
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in comparison with which, the possessions of the House of Hapsburg 
are but as a patch on the earth’s surface. Its population, already twenty- 
five millions, will exceed that of the Austrian empire within the period 
during which it may be hoped that M. Hulsemann may yet remain in 
the honorable discharge of his duties to his government. Its navigation 
and commerce are hardly exceeded by the oldest and most commercial 
nations; its maritime means and its maritime power may be seen by 
Austria herself, in all seas where she has ports, as well as it may be 
seen also, in all other quarters of the globe. Life, liberty, property, 
and all personal rights, are amply secured to all citizens, and protected 
by just and stable laws; and credit, public and private, is as well 
established as in any government of Continental Europe. And the 
country, in all its interests and concerns, partakes most largely in all the 
improvements and progress which distinguish the age. Certainly the 
United States may be pardoned, even by those who profess adherence to 
the principles of absolute governments, if they entertain an ardent affec- 
tion for those popular forms of political organization which have so 
rapidly advanced their own prosperity and happiness, and enabled them, 
in so short a period, to bring the country and their hemisphere to which 
it belongs, to the notice and respectful regard, not to say the admiration, 
of the civilized world. Nevertheless, the United States have abstained, 
at all times, from acts of interference with the political changés of Europe. 
They cannot, however, fail to cherish always a lively interest in the 
fortunes of nations struggling for institutions lik@ their own. But this 
sympathy, so far from being necessarily a hostile feeling toward any 
of the parties to these great national struggles, is quite consistent with 
amicable relations with them all. The Hungarian people are three or 
four times as numerous as the inhabitants of these United States were 
when the American Revolution broke out. They possess, in a distinct 
language and in other respects, important elements of a separate nation- 
ality, which the Anglo-Saxon race in this country did not possess ; and 
if the United States wish success to countries contending for popular 
constitutions and national independence, it is only because they regard 
such constitution and such national independence not as imaginary, but as 
real blessings. They claim no right, however, to take part in the struggles 
of foreign powers in order to promote these ends. It is only in defence 
of his own government, and its principles and character, that the 
undersigned has now expressed himself on this subject. But when the 
United States behold the people of foreign countries, without any such 
‘interference spontaneously moving towards the adoption of institutions 
like their own, it surely cannot be expected of them to remain wholly 
indifferent spectators. In regard to the recent very important occurren- 
ces in the Austrian empire, the undersigned freely admits the difficulty 
which exists in this country, and is alluded to by Mr. Hulsemann, of 
obtaining accurate information. But this difficulty is by no means to be 
ascribed to what Mr. Hulseman calls—with little justice, as it seems to 
the undersigned—* the mendacious rumors propagated by the American 
press.” For information on this subject, and others of the same kind, 
the American press is, of necessity, almost wholly dependent upon that 
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of Europe; and if “mendacious rumors” respecting Austrian and 


Hungarian affairs have been anywhere propagated, that propagation of 


falsehoods has been most prolific on the European continent, and in 
countries immediately bordering on the Austrian empire. But, wherever 
these errors may have originated, they certainly justified the late Presi- 
dent in seeking true information through authentic channels. His atten- 
tion was first particularly drawn to the state of things in Hungary, by the 
correspondence of Mr. Stiles, Charge d’Affaires of the United States at 
Vienna. In the autumn of 1848 an application was made to this gentle- 
man in behalf of Mr. Kossuth, formerly Minister of Finance for the 
Kingdom of Hungary by Imperial appointment, but at the time the 
application was made, Chief of the Revolutionary government. ‘The 
object of this application was to obtain the good offices of Mr. Stiles with 
the imperial government, with a view to the suspension of hostilities. 
This application became the subject of a conference between Prince 
Schwarzenberg, the Imperial Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
Stiles. The Prince commended the considerateness and propriety with 
which Mr. Stiles had acted; and so far from disapproving his interference, 
advised him, in case he received a further communication from the 
revolutionary government in Hungary, to have an interview with Prince 
Windisgratz, who was charged by the Emperor with the proceedings 
determined on in relation to that kingdom. A week after these oceur- 
rences, Mr. Stiles received through a secret channel, a communication 
signed by L. Kossuth, President of the Committee of Defence, and 
countersigned by Francis Pulsky, Secretary of State. On the receipt 
of this communication, Mr. Stiles had an interview with Prince Windis- 
gratz, “ who received him with the utmost kindne »ss, and thanked him for 
his efforts towards reconciling the existing difficulties.” Such were the 
incidents which first drew the attention of the government of the United 
States particularly to the affairs of Hungary, and the conduct of Mr. 
Stiles, though acting without instructions in a matter of much delicacy, 
having been viewed with satisfaction by the Imperial government, was 
approved by that of the United States. 

In the course of the year 1848, and in the early part of 1849, a 
considerable number of Hungarians came to the United States: Among 
them were individuals representing themselves to be in the confidence 
of the revolutionary government, and by these persons the President 
was strongly urged to recognize the existence of that government, In 
these applications, and in the manner in which they were viewed by the 
President, there was nothing unusual; still less was there anything 
unauthorized by the law of nations. It is the right of every independent 
State to enter into friendly relations with every other independent State. 
Of course, questions of prudence naturally arise in reference to new 
States, brought by successful revolutions into the family of nations; but 
it is not to be required of neutral powers that they should await the 
recognition of the new government by the parent State. No principle 
of public law has been more frequently acted upon within the last thirty 
years by the great powers of the world than this. Within that period 
eight or ten new States have established independent governments within 
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the limits of the colonial dominions of Spain on this continent; and in 
Europe the same thing has been done by Belgium and Greece. The 
existence of all these governments was recognized by some of the 
leading powers of Europe, as well as by the United States, before it 
was acknowledged by the States from which they had separated them- 
selves. If therefore, the United States had gone so far as formally to 
acknowledge the independence of Hungary, although, as the result has 
proved, it would have been a precipitate step, and one from which no 
benefit would have resulted to either party, it would not, nevertheless, 
have been an act against the law of nations, provided they took no part 
in her contest with Austria. But the United States did no such thing. 
Not only did they not yield to Hungary any actual countenance or succor ; 
not only did they not show their ships of war in the Adriatic with any 
menacing or hostile aspect ; but they studiously abstained from every- 
thing which had not been done in other cases in times past, and content- 
ed themselves with instituting an inquiry into the truth and reality of 
alleged political occurrences. Mr. Hulsemann incorrectly states, unin- 
tentionally certainly, the nature of the mission of this agent, when he 
states that “a United States agent had been dispatched to Vienna with 
orders to watch for a favorable moment to recognize the Hungarian 
republic, and to conclude a treaty of commerce with the same.” This, 
indeed, would have been a lawful object, but Mr. Mann’s errand was, in 
the first instance, purely one of inquiry. He had no power to act, 
unless he had first come to the conviction that a firm and stable Hunga- 
rian government existed. ‘“ The principal object the President has in 
view,” according to his instructions, “is to obtain minute and reliable 
information in regard to Hungary, in connection with the affairs of 
adjoining countries, the probable issue of the present revolutionary 
movements, and the chances we may have of forming commercial 
arrange! nents with that power favorable to the United States.” Again, 
in the same paper, it is said: —* The object of the President is to obtain 
information in regard to Hungary, and her resources and prospects, with 
a view to an early recognition of her independence and the formation 
of commercial relations with her.” It was only in the event that the 
new government should appear in the opinion of the agent to be firm 
and stable, that the President proposed to recommend its recognition. 
Mr. Hulsemann in qualifying these steps of President Taylor with the 
epithet of “hostile,” seems to take for granted, that the inquiry could, in 
the expectation of the President, have but one result, and that favorable 


‘to Hungary. If this were so it would not change the case. But the 


American government sought for nothing but truth ; it desired to learn 
the facts through a reliable channel. It so happened in the chances and 
vicissitudes of human affairs that the result was adverse to the 
Hungarian Revolution. The American age nt—as was stated in_ his 
instructions to be not unlikely garian affairs 
less prosperous than it had been, or had “hes nm believed to be. He did 
not enter Hungary, nor hold any direct communication with her revolu- 
tionary leaders, He reported against the recognition of her independence, 
because he found that she had been unable to set up a firm and stable 
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government, he carefully forbore, as his instructions required, to give 
publicity to his mission, and the undersigned supposes that the Austrian 
government first learned its existence, from the communications of the 
President to the Senate. 

Mr. Hulsemann will observe from this statement that Mr. Mann’s 
mission was wholly unobjectionable, and strictly within the rule of the 
law of nations, and the duty of the United States as a neutral power. 
He will, accordingly, feel how little foundation there is for his remark, 
“that those who did not hesitate to assume the responsibility of sending 
Mr. Dudley Mann on such an errand, should, independent of considerations 
of propriety, have borne in mind that they were exposing their emissary 
to be treated as a spy.” <A spy is a person sent by one belligerent to 
gain secret information of the forces and defences of the other, to be 
used for hostile purposes. According to practice, he may use deception, 
under the penalty of being lawfully hanged if detected. To give this 
odious name and character to a confidential agent of a neutral power, 
bearing the commission of his country, and sent for a purpose fully 
warranted by the law of nations, is not only to abuse language, but also 
to confound all just ideas, and to announce the wildest and most extrav- 
agant notions, such as certainly were not to have been expected in a 
grave diplomatic paper; and the President directs the undersigned to 
say to Mr. Hulsemann that the American Government would regard such 
an imputation upon it by the cabinet of Austria as that it employs spies, 
and that in a quarrel none of its own, as distinetly offensive, if it did not 
presume, as it is willing to presume, that the word used in the original 
German was not of equivalent meaning with “spy” in the English 
language, or that in some other way the employment of such an oppro- 
brious term may be explained. Had the imperial government of 
Austria subjected Mr. Mann to the treatment of a spy, it would have 
placed itself without the pale of civilized nations ; and the cabinet of 
Vienna may be assured that if it had carried, or attempted to carry, any 
such lawless purpose into effect, in the case of an authorized agent of 
this government, the spirit. of the people of this country would have 
demanded immediate hostilities to be waged by the utmost exertion of 
the power of the republic, military and naval. 

Mr, Hulsemann proceeds to remark that “this extremely painful 
incident, therefore, might have been passed over, without any written 
evidence being left on our part, in the archives of the United States, had 
not Gen. Taylor thought proper to revive the whole subject, by commu- 
nicating to the Senate in his message of the 18th (28th) of last March, 
the instructions with which Mr. Mann had been furnished on the 
oceasion of his mission to Vienna. The publicity which has been given 
to that document has placed the imperial government under the neces- 
sity of entering a formal protest, through its official representative, 
against the proceedings of the American government, lest that govern- 
ment should construe our silence into approbation, or toleration even, of 
the principles which appear to have guided its action and the means it 
has adopted.” The undersigned reasserts to Mr. Hulsemann, and to 
the cabinet of Vienna, and in the presence of the world, that the steps 
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taken by President Taylor, now protested against by the Austrian 
government, were warranted by the law of nations and agreeable to the 
usages of civilized States. With respect to the communication of Mr. 
Mann’s instructions to the Senate ; and the language in which they are 
couched, it has already been said, and Mr. Hulsemann must feel the 
justice of the remark, that these are domestic aflairs, in which the 
government of the United States cannot admit the slightest responsibility 
to the government of his Imperial Majesty. No state deserving the 
appellation of independent, can permit the language in which it may 
instruct its own officers in the discharge of their duties to itself, to be 
called in question, under any pretext, by a foreign power. But even if 
this were not so, Mr. Hulsemann is in an error in stating that the 
Austrian government is called an “Iron Rule” in Mr. Mann’s instruc- 
tions. That phrase is not found in the paper; and in respect to the 
honorary epithet bestowed, in Mr. Mann’s instructions, on the late chief 
of the revolutionary government of Hungary, Mr. Hulsemann will bear 
in mind, that the government of the United States cannot justly be 
expected in a confidential communication to its own agent, to withhold 
from an individual an epithet of distinction of which a great part of the 
world thinks him worthy, merely on the ground that his own govern- 
ment regards him as a rebel. At an early stage of the American 
revolution, while Washington was considered by the English government 
as a rebel chief, he was regarded on the continent of Europe as an 
illustrious hero. But the undersigned will take the liberty of bringing 
the cabinet of Vienna into the presence of its own predecessors, and of 
citing for its consideration the conduct of the Imperial government 
itself. In the year 1777, the war of the American revolution was raging 
all over these United States ; England was prosecuting that war with a 
most resolute determination and by the exertion of all her military 
means to the fullest extent. Germany was at that time at peace with 
England ; and yet an agent of that Congress which was looked upon by 
England in no other light than that of a body in open rebellion, was not 
only received with great respect by the ambassador of the Empress 
queen at Paris, and by the minister of the grand duke of Tuscany, who 
afterwards mounted the imperial throne, but resided in Vienna for a 
considerable time ; not, indeed, officially acknowledged, but treated with 
courtesy and respect ; and the Emperor suffered himself to be persuaded 
by that agent to exert himself to prevent the German powers from 
furnishing troops to England to enable her to suppress the rebellion in 
America. Neither Mr. Hulsemann, nor the Cabinet of Vienna it is 
presumed, will undertake to say that anything said or done by this 
government in regard to the recent war between Austria and Hungary 
is not borne out, and much more than borne out, by this example of the 
Imperial Court. It is believed that the Emperor Joseph the Second 
habitually spoke in terms of respect and admiration of the character of 
Washington, as he is known to have done of that of Franklin ; and he 
deemed it no infraction of neutrality to inform himself of the progress of 
revolutionary struggle in America, nor to express his deep sense of the 
merits and the talents of those illustrious men who were then leading their 
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country to independence andrenown. The undersigned may add, that in 


1781 the Courts of Russia and Austria proposed a diplomatic Congress of 


the belligerent powers, to which the Commissioners of the United States 
should be admitted. 

Mr. Hulsemann thinks that in Mr. Mann’s instructions improper 
expressions are introduced in regard to Russia; but the undersigned has 
no reason to suppose that Russia herself is of that opinion. The only 
observation made in those instructions about Russia is that she “ io 
chosen to assume an attitude of interference, and her immense prepara- 
tions for invading and reducing the Hungarians to the rule of Austria— 
from which they desire to be released—gave so serious a character to 


the contest as to awaken the most painful solicitude in the minds of 


Americans.” The undersigned cannot but consider the Austrian Cabinet 
as unnecessarily susceptible in looking upon language like this as a 
“hostile demonstration.” If we remember that it was addressed by the 
government to its own agent, and has received publicity only through a 
communication from one department of the American government to 
another, the language quoted must be deemed moderate and inoffensive. 
The comity of nations would hardly forbid its being addressed to the 
two imperial powers themselves. It is scarcely necessary for the under- 
signed to say, that the relations of the United States with Russia have 
always been of the most friendly kind, and have never been deemed by 
either party to require any compromise of their peculiar views upon 
subjects of domestic or foreign polity, or the true origin of govern- 
ments. At any rate the fact that Austria, in her contest with Hungary, 
had an intimate and faithful ally in Russia, cannot alter the real nature 
of the question between Austria and Hungary, nor in any way affect the 
neutral rights and duties of the government of the United States, or the 
justifiable sympathies of the American people. It is, indeed, easy to 
conceive that favor toward struggling Hungary would not be dimin- 
ished, but increased, when it was seen that the arm of Austria was 
strengthened and upheld by a power whose assistance threatened to be, 
and which, in the end, proved to be overwhelmingly destructive of all 
her hopes. 

Towards the conclusion of his note, Mr. Mulsemann remarks, that “ if 
the government of the United States were to think it proper to take an 
indirect part in the political movements of Europe, American policy 
would be exposed to acts of retaliation, and to certain inconveniences 
which would not fail to aflect the commerce and industry of the two 
hemispheres.” As to this possible fortune, this hypothetical retaliation, 
the government and people of the United States are quite willing to take 
their chances and abide their destiny. Taking neither a direct nor an 
indirect part in the domestic or intestine movements of Europe, they 
have no fear of events of the nature alluded to by Mr. Hulsemann, It 

would be idle now t> discuss with Mr. Hulsemann those acts of retalia- 
tion which he imagines may possibly take place at some indefinite time 
hereafter. ‘These questions will be discussed when they arise, and Mr, 
Hulsemann and the cabinet at Vienna may rest assured that, in the 
mean time, while performing with strict and exact fidelity all their 
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neutral duties, nothing will deter either the government or the people of 
the United States from exercising, at their own discretion, the rights 
belonging to them as an independent nation, and of forming and express. 
ing their own opinions, freely and at all times , upon the great political 
events which may transpire among the civilized nations of the earth. 
Their own institutions stand upon the broadest principles of civil liberty ; 
and believing those principles, and the fundamental laws in which they 
are embodied, to be eminently favorable to the prosperity of States—to 
be, in fact, the only principles of government which meet the demands 
of the present enlightened age—the President has perceived with great 
satisfaction that, in the constitution recently introduced into the Austrian 
empire, many of these great principles are recognized and applied, and 
he cherishes a sincere wish that they may produce the same happy 
effects throughout his Austrian Majesty’s extensive dominions that they 
have done in the United States. 

The undersigned has the honor to repeat to Mr. Hulsemann the as- 
surance of his high consideration. 


DANL. WEBSTER. 


THE BOUNDARY OF TEX: ND TERRITORY OF NEW 
MEXICO. 





By the President of the United States of America, 
PROCLAMATION, 

Whereas, by an act of the Congress of the United States of the ninth 
of September, one thousand eight hundred and fifty, entitled “ An act 
proposing to the State of Texas the establishment of her northern and 
western boundaries, the relinquishment by the said State of all territory 
claimed by her exterior of said boundaries, and of all her claims upon the 
United States, and to establish a Territorial Government for New Mexico,” 
it was provided that the following propositions should be, and the same 
were thereby offered to the State of Texas, which, when agreed to by the 
said State, in an act passed by the General Assembly, should be binding 
and obligatory upon the United States, and upon the said State of Texas: 
Provided, the said agreement by the said General Assembly shall be 
given on or before the first day of December, eighteen hundred and 
fifty, namely : 

* First, The State of Texas will agree that her boundary on the north 
shall commence at the point at which the meridian of one hundred 
degrees west from Greenwich is intersected by the parallel of thirty-six 
degrees thirty minutes north latitude, and shall run from said point due 
west to the meridian of one hundred and three degrees west from Green- 
wich; thence her boundary shall run due south to the thirty-second 
degree of north latitude, thence on the same parallel of thirty -two 
degrees of north latitude to the Rio Bravo del Norte, and thence with the 
channel of said river to the Gulf of Mexico.” 

“Second, The State of Texas cedes to the United States all her 
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claim to territory exterior to the limits and boundaries which she agrees 
to establish by the first article of this agreement.” 

“ Third, The State of Texas relinquishes all claim upon the United 
States for liability of the debts of Texas, and for compensation or indem- 
nity for the surrender to the United States of her ships, forts, arsenals, 
custom-houses, custom-house revenues, arms and munitions of war, and 
public buildings, with their sites, which became the property of the 
United States at the time of the annexation.” 

“ Fourth, The United States, in consideration of said establishment of 
boundaries, cession of claim to territory and relinquishment of claims, 
will pay to the State of Texas the sum of ten millions of dollars, in a 
stock bearing five per cent. interest, and redeemable at the end of fourteen 
years, the interest payable half yearly at the Treasury of the United 
States.” 

“ Fifth, Immediately after the President of the United States shall 
have been furnished with an authentic copy of the act of the General 
Assembly of Texas accepting these propositions, he shall cause the 
stock to be issued in favor of the State of Texas as provided for, in the 
fourth article of this agreement; Provided, also, That no more than five 
millions of said stock shall be issued until the creditors of the State, 
holding bonds and other certificates of the stock of Texas, for which 
duties on imports were specially pledged, shall first file at the Treasury 
of the United States, releases of all claim against the United States for 
or on account of said bonds or certificates in such form as shall be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States: Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to impair or qualify anything contained in the third 
article of the second section of the joint resolution for annexing Texas 
to the United States, approved March first, eighteen hundred and forty- 
five, either as regards the number of States that may hereafter be formed 
out of the State of Texas or otherwise.” 

And whereas it was further provided by the eighteenth section of the 
same act of Congress, “ That the provisions of this act be, and they are 
hereby suspended until the boundary between the United States and the 
State of Texas shall be adjusted; and when such adjustment shall have 
been effected, the President of the United States shall issue his procla- 
mation declaring this act to be in full force and operation.” 

And whereas the Legislature of the State of Texas, by an act approved 
the 25th of November last, entitled “ An act accepting the propositions 
made by the United States to the State of Texas, in an act of the 
Congress of the United States, approved the ninth day of September, 
A. D. one thousand eight hundred and fifty, and entitled ‘ An act propos- 
ing to the State of Texas the establishment of her northern and western 
boundaries, the reiinquishment by the said State of all territory claimed 
by her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her claims upon the United 
States, and to establish a territorial government for new Mexico,” of 
which act a copy, authenticated under the seal of the State, has been fur- 
nished to the President, and wherein the Legislature of the State of 
Texas enacts “that the State of Texas hereby agrees to and accepts said 
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propositions, and it is hereby declared that the said State shall be bound 
by the terms thereof, according to their true import and meaning.” 
Now, therefore, 1, Mirtarp Fiurtmore, President of the United States 
of America, do hereby declare and proclaim that the said act of the 
Congress of the United States of the ninth of September last, is in full 
force and operation. 
Given under my hand at the city of Washington, this thirteenth day of 
Deceraber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
[u. s.] and fifty, and the seventy-fifth ofthe Independence of these United 
States. 
By the President : MILLARD FILLMORE. 
Danie. Wesster, Secretary of State. 


LIST OF ACTS PASSED BY THE THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
At the First and Second Sessions, commencing December 3d, 1849 and 
ending March Ath, 1851. 


FIRST SESSION. 
PUBLIC ACTS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE SENATE. 

An act to enable the State of Arkansas and other States to reclaim the 
“swamp lands” within their limits. 

An act granting the right of way and making a grant of land to the States 
of Illinois, Mississippi, and Alabama, in aid of the construction of a 
railroad from Chicago to Mobile. 

An act to amend and supplementary to the act entitled “ An act respect- 
ing fugitives from justice and persons escaping from service of their 
masters ;” approved February 12th, 1793. 

An act to reduce the minimum price of the mineral lands in the Lake 
Superior district in Michigan and in the Chippewa district in Wiscon- 
sin. 

An act to authorize notaries public to take and certify oaths, affirmations, 
and acknowledgments in certain cases, 

An act to amend an act entitled “ An act for the better organization of 
the District Court of the United States within the State of Louisiana,” 
approved the 3d of March, 1849. 

An act providing for the taking of the seventh and subsequent censuses 
of the United States, and to fix the number of the members of the 
House of Representatives, and to provide for their future apportion- 
ment among the several States. 

An act to carry into effect the convention between the United States and 
the Emperor of Brazil of the 27th day of January, 1849. 

An act authorizing the negotiation of treaties with the Indian tribes in 
the Territory of Oregon, for the extinguishment of their claims to 
lands lying west of the Cascade mountains, and for other purposes. 

An act to increase the rank and file of the army and to encourage en- 
listments. 

An act to increase the commissariat of the United States army. 
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An act to reduce and define the boundaries of the military reserve at St. 
Peter’s river, in the Territory, of Minnesota, and to secure the rights 
of the actual settlers thereon. 

An act for the admission of the State of California into the Union. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the collection of 
duties on imports and tonnage,” approved March 2d, 1799. 

An act giving the assent of the United States to an act of the General 
Assembly of Maryland, passed at the December session, 1844, chap- 
ter 287. 

An act giving the assent of Congress to the leasing of a portion of the 
margin of the Black Warrior river for the purposes therein mentioned. 

An act to provide for the printing of the Annual Report upon Commerce 
and Navigation. 

An act to provide for holding the Courts of the United States in the case 
of the sickness or other disability of the Judges of the District Courts. 

An act to establish a Territorial Government for Utah. 

An act to suppress the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 

An act to regulate the terms of the Cireuit and District Courts of the 
United States for the District of Ohio. 

An act supplementary to the act entitled “ An act providing for the tak- 
ing of the seventh and subsequent censuses of the United States, and 
to fix the number of the meiabers of the House of Representatives,’ 
and to provide for their future apportionment among the several 
States. 

An act to amend the act entitled “ An act to amend, in the cases there- 
in mentioned, the act to regulate the duties on imports and tonnage.” 
An act proposing to the State of Texas the establishment of her north- 
ern and western boundaries, the relinquishment by the said State of 
all territory claimed by her exterior to said boundaries, and of all her 
claims upon the United States, and to establish a Territorial Govern- 

ment for New Mexico. 

An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to permit vessels from 
the British American Provinces to lade and unlade at such places in 
any collection district of the United States as he may designate. 

Aa act to create additional collection districts in the State of California, 
and to change the existing district therein, and to modify the existing 
collection districts in the United States, and for other purposes. 

An act to provide for extending the laws and the judicial system of the 
United States to the State of California. 

An act to authorize the appointment of Indian agents in California. 

An act making appropriations for lighthouses, lightboats, buoys, &c., 
and providing for the erection and establishment of the same, and 
for other purposes. 

An act to extend .he port of New Orleans. 

An act to repeal so much of the act approved 11th of August, 1848, as 
extends the provisions thereof to Macao, 

Joint resolution limiting the expense of collecting the revenue from cus- 
toms for the present fiscal year. 
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Joint resolution authorizing the purchase of the manuscript Farewell 
Address of George Washington. 

Joint resolution for binding the public documents. 

Joint resolution for restoring the settlement of the “ three months’ extra 
pay” claims to the accounting officers of the Treasury. 

Joint resolution relative to the payment of dividends or interest on war 
bounty scrip. 

Joint resolution expressing the condolence of Congress for Mrs. Margaret 
S. Taylor. 

Joint resolution to amend a resolution approved on the 10th of August, 
1850, relative to the payment of dividends or interest on war bounty 
scrip. 

Joint resolution relating to the publication of the laws of the United 
States. 

Joint resolution relative to the public printing. 

PRIVATE ACTS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE SENATE. 

An act in relation to donations of land to certain persons in the State of 
Arkansas. 

An act for the relief of Joseph P. Williams. 

An act providing for the examination and settlement of claims for land 
at the Saut Ste. Marie, in Michigan. 

An act for the relief of Conrad W. Faber, Leopold Bierwith, and Theo- 
dore Vietor. 

An act to enable the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, to hold certain property for 
the purposes therein recited. 

An act for the relief of John Mitchell. 

An act for the relief of Capt. Nathan Adams, of Tennessee. 

An act to amend an act entitled “ An act for the relief of D. A. Wat- 
terston.” 

An act for the relief of Leuright Browning. 

An act to authorize Thomas Ginnalty to hold and transmit certain real 
estate. 

Joint resolution directing the accounting officers of the Treasury to ad- 
just the account of Newton Lane, late pension agent at Louisville. 
Joint resolution to extend the provisions of a “joint resolution for the 
benefit of Frances Slocum and her children and grandchildren, of the 
Miami tribe of Indians,” approved March 3, 1845, to certain other 

individuals of the same tribe. 

Joint resolution for the settlement of accounts with the heirs and repre- 
sentatives of Col. Pierce M. Butler, late agent for the Cherokee In- 
dians. 

And another joint resolution of precisely the same title. 


PUBLIC ACTS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


An act to provide for recording the conveyances of vessels and for other 
purposes, 

An act to continue in force an act therein mentioned, relating to the 

port of Baltimore. 
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An act supplementary to the act entitled “ An act supplementary to the 
act entitled an act establishing a Mint, and regulating the coins of the 
United States.” 

An act to make further appropriations for public buildings in the Terri- 
tories of Minnesota and Oregon. 

An act to supply deficiencies in the appropriation for the service of the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1850. 

An act making appropriations for certain fortifications of the United 
States for the year ending the 30th of June, 1851. 

An act making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy 
for the year ending the 30th of June, 1851. 

An act making appropriations for the Naval service for the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1851. 

An act granting bounty lands to certain officers and soldiers who have 
been engaged in the military service of the United States. 

An act to create the office of Surveyor-General of the public lands in 
Oregon, and to provide for the survey and to make donations to set- 
tlers of the said public lands. 

An act making appropriations for the payment of Navy pensions for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1851. 

An act making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian Department and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with the 
various Indian tribes for the year ending June 30, 1851. 

An act making appropriations for the payment of Revolutionary and 


other pensions of the United States for the year ending the 30th of 


June, 1851. 

An act authorizing the Legislative Assemblies of Minnesota and Oregon 
Territories to prolong their next annual session to a period of ninety 
days. 

An act making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment during the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1851. 

An act to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for the service of the 
fiscal year ending the 30th of June, 1850. 

An act to establish certain post-roads in the United States. 

An act to supply a deficiency in the appropriation for pay and mileage 
of members of Congress for the present session. 

An act to provide for carrying into execution in further part the 12th 
article of the treaty with Mexico, concluded at Guadalupe Hidalgo. 
An act making appropriations for the support of the Army for the year 

ending the 30th of June, 1851. 

An act making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
the Government for the year ending the 30th of June, 1851, and for 
other purposes. 

Joint resolution instructing the Secretary of State to furnish the State of 
Alabama duplicates of the books and documents heretofore supplied 
by Congress, and which were destroyed by the recent burning of the 
State Capitol of said State. 

Joint resolution to supply the Territories of Oregon and Minnesota with 
the Narrative of the Exploring Expedition. 
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Joint resolution authorizing the President of the United States to accept 
and attach to the Navy two vessels offered by Henry Grinnell, Esq., 
of New York, to be sent to the Arctic Seas in search of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions. 


PRIVATE ACTS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

An act for the relief of William Paddy. 

An act to extend the privilege of franking letters and packages to Sarah 
Polk. 

An act for the relief of William B. Crews. 

An act to refund the fine imposed on the late Dr. Thomas Cooper, un- 
der the sedition law, to his heirs. 

An act for the relief of Jesse Sutton. 

An act for the construction of certain roads in the Territory of Minne- 
sota, and for other purposes. 

An act further to extend the time for locating Virginia military land 
warrants and returning surveys thereon to the General Land Office. 

An act for the relief of Brown and Tarbox. 

An act for the relief of Richard H. Barrett. 

An act for the relief of Benjamin P. Smith. 

An act for the relief of Camfield Averill. 

An act for the relief of Eliphas C. Brown. 

An act for the relief of Skelton Felton. 

An act for the relief of Winthrop S. Harding. 

An act for the relief of Smith and Hersey. 

An act for the relief of Jacob Zimmerman. 

An act for the relief of Sarah Jane West. 

An act for the relief of Thomas Dennis. 

An act for the relief of the Wilmington and Raleigh Railroad Company. 

An act to grant a register to the barque Royal Saxon. 

An act for the relief of Al-lo-lah and his legal representatives, and their 
grantees, 

An act authorizing the issuing of a register to the barque Cornwallis. 

An act for the relief of James T. Shackleford. 

An act to grant the franking privilege to Mrs. Margaret 8. Taylor. 

An act for the relief of William Maxwell, late Marshal for the District 
of Georgia. 

An act for the relief of Isaac Seymour. 


An act to grant a register to the barque James Patton, jr., now the 


Grenadian barque Bogota. 

An act for the relief of Charles Stuart. 

An act for the relief of William Whicher. 

An act for the payment of a company of Indian volunteers. 

A joint resolution granting old brass guns to the Jackson Monument 
Committee. 

A joint resolution relating to the equestrian statue of General Andrew 
Jackson. 

A joint resolution for the relief of the children of Sarah Stokes, deceased. 

A joint resolution explanatory of certain acts therein mentioned. 
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SECOND SESSION. 


LIST OF ACTS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE SENATE. 


An act to grant the right of pre-emption to certain purchasers and set- 
tlers on the “ Maison Rouge Grant,” in the event of a final judication 
of the title in favor of the United States. 

An act for the relief of Gamaliel Taylor, late Marshal of the District of 
Indiana, and his sureties, 

An act to limit the liability of ship owners, and for other purposes. 

An act for the relief of Charlotte Lynch. 

An act to ascertain and settle the private land claims in the state of Cal- 
ifornia, 

An act to authorize the exchange of a lot on the military site of Fort 
Hamilton for an equal quantity of ground adjoining said site. 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives of the late General 
Walker K. Armistead, of the Army of the United States. 

An act to settle and adjust the expenses of the people of Oregon in de- 
fending themselves from the attacks of the Cayuse Indians in the years 
1847 and 1848. 

An act to create additional collection districts in the Territory of Ore- 
gon, and for other purposes. 

An act to amend an act entitled “An act allowing compensation to 
members of the Senate, members of the House of Representatives, 
and to delegates of Territories,” and repealing all other laws on that 
subject. 

An act to change the terms of the circuit courts for the eastern and 
western districts of Pennsylvania. 

An act to amend the act to change the time of holding circuit and dis- 
trict courts of the United States for the district of Ohio. 

An act to divide the district of Arkansas into two judicial districts. 

An act authorizing the payment of interest upon advances made by the 
State of Maine for the use of the United States government in the pro- 
tection of the north-eastern frontiers. 

An act to authorize the Secretary of War to allow the payment of in- 
terest to the State of Georgia, for advances made for the use of the 
United States in the suppression of hostilities of the Creek, Seminole 
and Cherokee Indians, in the years 1836, 1837 and 1838. 

An act to found a military asylum for relief and support of invalid and 
disabled soldiers of the army of the United States. 

An act to amend the acts regulating the appraisement of imported mer- 
chandise and for other purposes. 

An act for the relief of the American Colonization Society. 

An act for the relief of the administrators of Major Frederick D. Mills, 
deceased. 

An act for the relief of Hubert H. Booley. 

An act for the settlement of certain classes of private land claims “ within 
the limits of the Baron de Bastrop Grant,” and for allowing pre-emp- 
tions to certain actual settlers in the event of the final adjudication 
of the title of the said de Bastrop Grant in favor of the United States. 
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An act for the relief of William Hardin. 

An act for the relief of H. J. McClintock, Harrison Gill, and Mansfield 
Carter. 

An act to grant to the New Haven and New London Railroad Company 
the right of way through the custom-house lot in New London. 

An act for the relief of Cincinnatus Trousdale and John G. Connelly, of 
Arkansas. 

An act providing for an additional term of the United States circuit and 
district courts at Chicago, in the district of Ilinois. 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE SENATE. 

A resolution providing for auditing and settling the accounts of the pub- 
lie printers during the recess of Congress, 

A resolution in relation to the accounts of John De Neufville & Son. 

A resolution changing the mode of appointing the Clerks of the Treasu- 
rers of the Mints of the United States. 

A resolution for the relief of Louis Kossuth, and his associated exiles 
from Hungary. 

A resolution forthe appointment of regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 

A resolution directing the distribution of the works of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and for other purposes. 

ACTS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

An act for the relief of Sayles J. Bower. 

An act making appropriations for the current and contingent expenses 
of the Indian Department, and for fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
various Indian tribes, for the year ending 30th June, 1852. 

An act for the relief of the widow of the late Lieutenant Colonel Wil- 
liam Gray, of Arkansas. 

An act making appropriations for the payment of navy pensions for the 
year ending the 30th of June, 1852. 

An act to amend an act, entitled “ An act for the relief of Frederick 
Durrive.” Approved August 14, 1848. 

An act for the relief of the legal representatives of Robert S. Bur. 
rough and Stephen Hopkins. 

An act for the relief of Dunning R. McNair. 

An act to provide the mode of obtaining evidence in cases of contested 
elections. 

An act to amend an act entitled “ An act to establish the Territorial 
Government of Oregon,” and an act to establish the Territorial Gov- 
ernment of Minnesota. 

An act to authorize the Legislative assemblies of the Territories of Ore- 
gonand Minnesota totake charge of the school lands in said territories, 
and for other purposes. 

An act to supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the 
fiscal year ending the 30th June, 1851. 

An act making appropriations for the support of the Military Academy, 
for the year ending the 20th of June, 1852. 

An act making appropriations for the payment of revolutionary and other 
pensioners of the United States, for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1852. 

or 
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An act for the relief of Jose D. Ward and Isaac Watts Griffith. 

An act making appropriations for the service of the Post-Office De- 
partment during the year ending the 30th June, 1852. 

An act to reduce and modify the rates of postage in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

An act making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic expenses of 
the government for the year ending the 30th of June, 1852, and for 
other purposes. 

An act making appropriations for the support of the army for the year 
ending the 30th of June, 1852. 

An act making appropriations for the naval service for the year ending 
the 30th of June, 1852. 

An act to establish certain post routes in the United States and the Ter- 
ritories thereof. 

An act making appropriations for light-houses, light-boats, buoys, &c., 
and providing for the erection and establishment of the same, and for 
other purposes. 

JOINT RESOLUTIONS WHICH ORIGINATED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

A joint resolution explaining the acts of the 7th of July, 1838, March 3, 
1843, and January 17, 1844. 

A joint resolution providing for an adjustment of the accounts of John 
D. Colmesnil, President of the Ohio and Mississippi Mail Line Com- 
pany. 

LAID ON THE TABLE. 

The following bills were taken up by the Senate, and laid on the table: 

Bill to regulate appeals from the trial of issues in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Dee. 10, 1850. 

Bill to equalize the grant of lands to the several States. Jan. 25, 1851. 

Bill providing for the purchase and distribution of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States among the several States and 
territories. Dee. 9, 1850. 

Bill for the relief of the legal representatives of Joshua Kennedy, de- 
ceased. Jan, 25, 1851. 

Bill for the relief of the East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad Company. 
Feb. 20, 1851. 

Bill granting invalid and half pay pensions in the cases of certain Creek 
Indian volunteers in the military service of the United States. Dee. 
12, 1850. 

Bil! to provide for the survey of the public lands in California, the grant- 
ing of donations, privileges therein, and for other purposes. Feb. 27, 
1851. 

Bill granting a pension to Elizabeth Monroe. Jan. 24, 1851. 

The bill for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 

Joint resclution for the relief of Thomas Ritchie. 

The French Spoliation bill. 

Joint resolution making land warrants assignable. 
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FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


OPINION OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL. 
Arrorney GENERAL’s OFFicr, 
September 18th, 1850. 

Sir,—I have had the honor to receive your note of this date, informing 
me that the bill commonly called the Fugitive Slave Bill, having passed 
both Houses of Congress, had been submitted to you for your consider- 
ation, approval, and signature, and requesting my opinion whether the 
sizth section of that act, and especially the last clause of that section, 
conflicts with the provision of the constitution which declares that “ the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety may require it.” 

It is my clear conviction that there is nothing in the last clause, nor 
in any part of the sixth section, nor indeed in any part of the provisions 
of the act, which suspends, or was intended to suspend, the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, or is in any manner in conflict with the con- 
stitution. 

The constitution in the second section of the fourth article, declares 
that “no person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any lew or regu- 
lation therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but sHaLui be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” 

It is well known and admitted, historically and judicially, that this 
clause of the constitution was made for the purpose of securing to the 
citizens of slaveholding States the complete ownership in their slaves, as 
property, in any and every State or Territory of the Union into which 
they might escape. (Prigg vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 16 
Peters, 539.) It devolved on the General Government, as a solemn 
duty, to make that security effectual. ‘Their power was not only clear 
and full, but, according to the opinion of the court in the above cited 
case, it was exclusive ; the States, severally, being under no obligation, 
and having no power to make laws or regulations in respect to the 
delivery of fugitives. Thus the whole power, and with it the whole 
duty, of carrying into effect this important provision of the constitution 
was with Congress ; and accordingly, soon after the adoption of the con- 
stitution, the act of the 12th February, 1793, was passed; and that 
proving unsatisfactory and inefficient, by reason (among other causes) of 
some minor errors in its details, Congress are now attempting by this 
bill to discharge a c« mstitutional obligation, by securing more etlectually 
the delivery of fugitive slaves to their owners. The sixth and most 
material subject in substance declares that the claimant of the fugitive 
slave may arrest and carry him before any one of the officers named and 
described in the bill, and provides that these officers and each of them 
shall have judicial power and jurisdiction to hear, examine, and decide 
the case in a summary manner; that if upon such hearing the claimant, 
by the requisite proof, shall establish his claim to the satisfaction of the 
tribunal thus constituted, the said tribunal shall give him a certificate, 
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stating therein the substantial facts of the case, and authorizing him, with 
such reasonable force as may be necessary, to take and carry said fugi- 
tive back to the State or Territory whence he or she may have escaped, 
and then in conclusion proceeds as follows: “The certificates in this 
and the first section mentioned shall be conclusive of the right of the 
person or persons, in whose favor granted, to remove such fugitive to 
the State or Territory from which he escaped, and shall prevent all 
molestation of such person or persons by any process issued by any 
court, judge, magistrate, or other person w homsoever.’ 

There is nothing i in all this that does not seem to me to be consistent 
with the constitution, and necessary, indeed, to redeem the pledge which 


it contains—that such fugitives “shall be delivered up on claim” of 


their owners. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided that the owner, 
independent of any aid from State or national legislation, may, in virtue 
of the constitution and his own right of property, seize and recapture his 
fugitive slave, in whatsoever State he may find him, and carry him back 
to the State or Territory from which he escaped. (Prigg vs. Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 539.) This bill, therefore, confers no 
right on the owner of the fugitive slave; it only gives him an appointed 
and peaceable remedy in place of the more exposed and insecure, but 
not less lawful mode of self-redress. And as to the fugitive slave, he 
has no cause to complain of this bill ; it adds no coercion to that which 
his owner himself might, at his own will, rightfully exercise ; and all the 
proceedings which it institutes are but so much of orderly judicial autho- 
rity interposed between him and his owner, and consequently of protec- 


tion to him, and mitigation of the exercise directly by the owner himself 
of his personal authority. This is the constitutional and legal view of 


the subject, as sanctioned by the decisions of the Supreme Court ; and to 
that I limit inyself. 

The act of the 12th of February, 1793, before alluded to, so far as it 
respects any constitutional question that can arise out of this bill, is iden 
tical with it. It authorizes the like arrest of the fugitive slave, the like 
trial, the like judgment, the like certificate, with the like authority to the 
owner, by virtue of that certificate as his warrant, to remove him to the 


State or Territory from which he escaped. And the constitutionality of 


that act, in all those particulars, has been affirmed by the adjudications 
of State tribunals and by the courts of the United States without a single 
dissent, so far as I know. (Baldwin’s C. C. R., 577, 579.) 

I conclude, therefore, that so far as the act of the 12th of February, 
1793, has been held to be constitutional, this bill must also be so re- 
garded ; and that the custody, restraint, and removal to which the fugitive 
slave may be sul jected under the provisions of th’s bill, are all lawful ; 
and that the certificate to be granted to the owner is to be regarded as 
the act and judgment of a judicial tribunal having competent jurisdiction. 

With these remarks as to the constitutionality of the general provisions 
of the bill, and the consequent legality of the custody and confinement to 


which the fugitive slave may be subjected under it, I proceed to a brief 


consideration of the more particular question you have have propounded 
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in reference to the writ of habeas corpus, and of the last clause of the 
sixth section, above quoted, which gives rise to that question. 

My opinion, as before expressed, is, that there is nothing in that clause 
or section which conflicts with, or suspends, or was intended to suspend, 
the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. I think so, because the bil] 
says not one word about that writ; because, by the constitution, Con- 
gress is expressly forbidden to suspend the privilege of this writ, 
“unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may re- 
quire it;” and therefore the suspension by this act (there being neither 
rebellion nor invasion) would be a plain and palpable violation of the 
constitution, and no intention to commit such a violation of the constitu- 
tion, of their duty, and their oaths, ought to be imputed to them upon 
mere constructions, and implications; and, thirdly, because there is no 
incompatibility between these provisions of the bill and the privilege of 
the writ of habeas corpus, in its utmost constitutional latitude. 

Congress, in the case of fugitive slaves, as in all other cases within the 
scope of its constitutional authority, has the unquestionable right to or- 
dain end prescribe for what causes, to what extent, and in what manner 
persons may be taken into custody, detained, or imprisoned. Without 
this power they could not fulfill their constitutional trust, nor perform 
the ordinary and necessary duties of Government. It was never heard 
that the exercise of that legislative power was any encroachment upon 
or suspension of the privilege of the habeas corpus. It is only by some 
confusion of ideas that such a conflict can be supposed to exist. It is 
not within the province or privilege of this great writ to loose those 
whom the law has bound. That would be to put a writ granted by the 
law in opposition to the law—to make one part of the law destructive of 
another. This writ follows the law and obeys the law. It is issued upon 
proper complaint, to make inquiry into the causes of commitment or 
imprisonment, and its sole remedial power and purpose is to deliver the 
party from “all manner of i//egal confinement.” (3 Black. Com., 131.) 
If, upon application to the court or judge for this writ, or if, upon its re- 
turn, it shall appear that the confinement complained of was lawful, the 
writ in the first instance would be refused, and in the last the party would 
be remanded to his former lawful custody. 

The conditions of ene in custody as a fugitive slave, under this law, 
so far as respects the writ of habeas corpus, is precisely the same as that 
of all other prisoners under the laws of the United States. The privilege 
of that writ remains alike to all of them, but to be judged of, granted, or 
refused, discharged or enforced by the proper tribunal, according to the 
circumstances of each case, and as the commitment and detention .vay 
appear to be legal or illegal. 

The whole effect of the law may be thus briefly stated. Congress has 
constituted a tribunal with exclusive jurisdiction to determine summarily, 
and without appeal, who are fugitives from service or } or under the 
second section of the fourth article of the constitution ond to whom such 
service or labor is due. The judgment of ever~ wribunal of exclusive 
jurisdiction, where no appeal lies, is of necessi‘y conclusive upon every 
other tribunal, and therefore the judgment of the tribunal created by this 
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act is conclusive upon all tribunals. Wherever this judgment is made 
to appear it is conclusive of the right of the owner to retain in his cus- 
tody the fugitive from his service, and to remove him back to the place 


or State from which he escaped. If it is shown upon the application of 


the fugitive for a writ of habeas corpus, it prevents the issuing of the 
writ; if upon the return, it discharges the writ and restores or maintains 
the custody. 

This view of the law of this case is fully sustained by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Tobias Watkins, 
where the Court refused to discharge, upon the ground that he was in 
custody under the sentence of a court of competent jurisdiction, and that 


judgment was conclusive upon them.—(3 Pet. 202.) 


‘The expressions used in the last clause of the sixth section, that the 
certificate therein alluded to “ shall prevent all molestation ” of the per- 
sons to whom granted “ by an process issued,” &c., probably mean only 
what the act of 1793 meant by declaring a certificate under that act a 
sufficient warrant for the removal of a fugitive, and certainly do not mean 
a suspension of the habeas corpus. 

I conclude by repeating my conviction that there is nothing in the bill 
in question which conflicts with the constitution, or suspends, or was in- 
tended to suspend, the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, your obedient servant. 


J. J. CRITTENDEN. 
To True PResiveNt. 





ACTS OF THE STATES OF VERMONT AND OHIO. 
An Act relating to the writ of habeas corpus to persons claimed as fu- 
gitive slaves, and the right of trial by jury. 

It is hereby enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Ver- 
mont— 

Sec. 1. The same power is hereby given to, and the same duties im- 
posed upon, the circuit judges of the several judicial circuits of this 
State which are given to and imposed upon the judges of the supreme 
court by the provisions of chapter thirty-eight of the revised statutes, 
entitled of “ Habeas Corpus.” 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of State’s attorneys, within their respec- 
tive counties, whenever any inhabitant of this State is arrested or 
claimed as a fugitive slave, on being informed thereof, diligently and 
faithfully to use all lawful means to protect, defend, and procure to be 
discharged every such person so arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave. 

Src. 3. The application of any State’s attorney in writing to any 
one of the judges of the supreme court, or to any circuit judge, signed 
by said State’s attorney in his official capacity, stating in substance the 
name of the prisoner and the persons detaining him, if known, and that 
the person arrested, claimed, or imprisoned, is arrested, claimed, or im- 
prisoned as a fugitive slave, shall be sufficient authority to authorize the 
issuing of the writ of habeas corpus, as provided in said chapter thirty- 
eight of the revised statutes; and said writ may be signed by any one 
of said judges, or the clerk of the supreme or county court; and said 
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writ shall be made returnable to the supreme or county court, when in 
session, in the county where such application is made; and in vacation 
said writ may be made returnable forthwith before either of the judges 
aforesaid. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of all judicial and executive officers in this 
State, in their respective counties, who shall know, or have good reason 
to believe, that any inhabitant of this State is about to be arrested or 
claimed as a fugitive slave, forthwith to give notice thereof to the State’s 
attorney of the county in which such person resides. 

Src. 5. Whenever the writ of habeas corpus is granted in vacation, 
as provided in this act, or as provided by existing laws, if, upon the 
hearing of the same before any one of the judges aforesaid, the person 
imprisoned, arrested, or claimed as a fugitive slave, shall not be dis- 
charged, such person shall be entitled to an appeal to the next stated 
term of the county court in the county where such hearing was had, on 
furnishing such bail, and within such time as the judge granting the writ, 
on hearing the case, shall adjudge to be reasonable and proper. 

Sec. 6. The court to which such appeal is taken, and any other court 
to which a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of any such person claimed 
or arrested as a fugitive slave is made returnable, may and shall, on ap- 
plication of either party to such proceeding, allow and direct a trial by 
jury on all questions of fact in issue between the parties, in the matter 
aforesaid; and the taxable costs of such a trial shall be chargeable to 
the State, whenever the same would be otherwise chargeable to the per- 
son arrested or claimed as a fugitive slave. 

Sec. 7. The several circuit judges shall have the same powers now 
vested in the judges of the supreme court, by virtue of an act in amend- 
ment of chapter one hundred and three of the revised statutes, relating 
to persons confined in close jail on executions of tort, approved Novem- 
ber 13, A.D. 1848. 

Sec. 8. This act shall take effect from its passage. 

Approved Noy. 13, 1850. 

In Ouro the legislature passed recently “an act securing the benefit of 
habeas corpus” similar in its provisions to the Vermont act. It is made 
the duty of the Attorney General of the State, and the prosecuting attor- 
neys of the counties “ to protect and defend all persons arrested as fu- 
gitive slaves, and to make immediate application to specified courts and 
judges for the writ of habeas corpus ; such courts or judges to grant the 
writ, and, upon its return, to grant a trial by jury on all questions of fact 
at issue between the parties, provided either party make application for 
such trial. If the verdict of the jury thus called shall be in favor of 
the person claimed as a fugitive slave, he shall forthwith be restored to 
his liberty ; and if the claimant shall again claim ownership in the slave, 
within the State, he shall be deemed guilty of felony, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary for not more than five, 
nor less than two years.” 
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PREAMBLE AND RESOLUTIONS 
ADOPTED AT THE LAST MEETING OF THE NASHVILLE CONVENTION, Nov. 1850. 


We, the Delegates assembled from a portion of the States of this 
Confederacy, make this exposition of the causes which have brought us 
together, and of the rights which the States we represent are entitled to 
under the compact of Union. 

We have amongst us two races, marked by such distinctions of color 
and physical and moral qualities as forever forbid their living together 
on terms of social and political equality. 

The black race have been slaves from the earliest settlement of our 
country, and our relations of master and slave have grown up from that 
time. A change in those relations must end in convulsion, and the en- 
tire ruin of one or both races. 

When the Constitution was adopted this relation of master and slave, 
as it exists, was expressly recognized and guarded in that instrument. 
It was a great and vital interest, involving our very existence as a sepa- 
rate people then as well as now. 

The States of this Confederacy acceded to that compact, each one for 
itself, and ratified it as States. 

If the non-slaveholding States, who are parties to that compact, disre- 
gard its provisions and endanger our peace and existence by united and 
deliberate action, we have a right, as States, there being no common 
arbiter, to secede. 

The object of those who are urging on the Federal Government in 
its aggressive policy upon our domestic institutions is, beyond all doubt, 
finally to overthrow them, and abolish the existing relation between the 
master and slave. We feel authorized to assert this from their own de- 
clarations, and from the history of events in this country for the last few 
years, 

To abolish slavery or the slave trade in the District of Columbia—to 
regulate the sale and transfer of slaves between the States—to exclude 
slaveholders with their property from the Territories—to admit Cali- 
fornia under the circumstances of the case, we hold to be all parts of 
the same system of measures, and subordinate to the end they have in 
view, which is openly avowed to be, the total overthrow of the insti- 
tution. 

We make no aggressive move. We stand upon the defensive. We 
invoke the spirit of the Constitution, and claim its guaranties. Our 
rights—our independence—the peace and existence of our families, de- 
pend upon the issue. 

The Federal Government has within a few years acquired, by treaty 
and by triumphant war, vast territories. This has been done by the 
counsels and the arms of all, and the benefits and rights belong alike and 
equally to all the States. The Federal Government is but the common 
agent of the States united, and represents their conjoined sovereignty 
over subject matter granted and defined in the compact. 

The authority it exercises over al] acquired territory must in good 
faith be exercised for the equal benefit of all the parties. To prohibit 
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our citizens from settling there with the most valuable part of our pro- 
perty is not only degrading to us as equals, but violates our highest con- 
stitutional rights, 

Restrictions and prohibitions against the slaveholding States, it would 
appear, are to be the fixed and settled policy of the government ; and 
those States that are hereafter to be admitted into the Federal Union from 
their extensive territories will but confirm and increase the power of the 
majority ; and he knows little of history who cannot read our destiny 
in the future if we fail to do our duty now as free people. 

We have been harassed and insulted by those who ought to have been 
our brethren, in their constant agitation of a subject vital to us and the 
peace of our families. We have been outraged by their gross misre- 
presentations of our moral and social habits, and by the manner in 
which they have denounced us before the world. We have had our pro- 
perty enticed off, and the means of recovery denied us by our co-States 
in the Territories of the Union, which we were entitled to as political 
equals under the Constitution. Our peace has been endangered by in- 
cendiary appeals. ‘The Union, instead of being considered a fraternal 
bond, has been used as the means of strikinz at our vital interests. 

The admission of California, under the circumstances of the case, con- 
firms an unauthorized and revolutionary seizure of public domain, and 
the exclusion of near half the States of the Confederac y from equal rights 
therein—destroys t4e line 36° 30', which was origin: ally acquiesced in as 
a matter of compremise and peace, and appropriates to the Northern 
States 120,000 square miles below that line, and is so gross and palpa- 
ble a violation of the principles of justice and equality as to shake our 
confidence in any sccurity to be given by that majority who are now 
clothed with power to govern the future destiny of the Confederacy. 

The recent purchase of territory by Congress from Texas, as low down 
as 32 deg. on the Rio Grande, also indicates that the boundaries of the 
slaveholding States are fixed and our doom prescribed so far as it de- 
pends upon the will of a dominant majority, and nothing now can save 
us from a degraded destiny but the spirit of freemen who know their 
rights and are resolved to maintain them, be the consequences what they 
may. 

We have no powers that are binding upon the States we represent. 
But, in order to produce system and concerted action, we recommend 
the following resolutions, viz. : 

Resolved, That we have ever cherished, and do now cherish a cordial] 
attachment to the constitutional Union of the States, and that to preserve 
and perpetuate that Union unimpaired, this Convention originated and 
has now re-assembled. 

Resolved, That the Union of the States is a Union of equal and inde- 
pendent sovereignties, and that the powers delegated to the Federal Go- 
vernment can be resumed by the several States, whenever it may seem 
to them proper and necessary. 

Resolved, That all the evils antic ipated by the South, and which occa- 
sioned this ‘Convention to assemble, have been realized by the failure to 
extend the Missouri line of compromise to the Pacifie Ocean; by the ad- 
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mission of California as a State; by the organization of Territorial Go- 
vernments for Utah and New Mexico, without giving adequate protection 
to the property of the South; by the dismemberment of Texas; by the 
abolition of the slave trade and the emancipation of slaves carried into 
the District of Columbia for sale. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend to all parties in the slaychold- 
ing States to refuse to go into or countenance any National Convention, 
whose object may be to nominate candidates for the Presidency and Vice 
Presidency of the United States, under any party denomination what- 
ever, until our constitutional rights are secured. 

Resolved, That in view of these aggressions, and of those threatened 
and impending, we earnestly recommend to the slaveholding States to 
meet in a Congress or Convention, to be held at such time and place as 
the States desiring to be represented may designate, to be composed of 
double the number of their Senators and Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, entrusted with full power and authority to deliber- 
ate and act with the view and intention of arresting further aggression, 
and, if possible, of restoring the constitutional rights of the South, and, 
if not, to provide for their future safety and independence. 

Resolved, That the President of this Convention be requested to for- 
ward copies of the foregoing preamble and resolutions to the Governors 
of each of the slaveholding States of the Union, to be laid before their 
respective Legislatures at their earliest assembling.* 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 
REPORT OF MR. CLAYTON. 
To the President of the United States : 


The Secrerary or Srare, to whom was referred by the President the 
resolution of the House of Representatives of the 24th of January last, 
in regard to Central America, has the honor to report the facts disclosed 
by the accompanying correspondence, which is respectfully submitted in 
response to the resolution. 

The Secretary of State of the State of Nicaragua, Sefior Buitrago, in a 
letter to the Hon. James Buchanan, late Secretary of State of the United 
States, dated the twelfth day of November, 1847, solicited the friendly 
offices of this Government to prevent an attack upon the town of San 
Juan de Nicaragua, then contemplated by the British authorities as allies 
of the Mosquito King. This letter, a translation of which is herewith sent, 
distinctly charges that “the object of the British Government in taking 
this key of the continent is, not to protect the small tribe of Mosquitos, 
but to establish their own empire over the Atlantic extremity of the 
line by which a canal connecting the two oceans is most practicable, en- 
suring to them the preponderance on the American continent, as well as 


* The delegates from six States, viz., Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, voted in the affirmative, and those from Tennessee in the nega- 
tive. The number of delegates were from Virginia 1; Georgia 11; Alabama; Flori- 
da 4; Mississippi 8; South Carolina 16; Tennessee 14. 
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their direct relations with Asia, the East Indies, and other important 
countries in the world.” No answer appears to have been returned to 
this letter. 

The President and Supreme Director of the State of Nicaragua, Don 
José Guerrera, also, on the 15th day of the same month, addressed a 
communication to President Polk, a translation of which is herewith 
sent, expressing an earnest desire to establish relations of amity and 
commerce with this Government. In this the President of Nicaragua 
says: “ My desire was carried to the utmost, on see ‘ing in your message, 
at the opening of the 29th Congress of your republic, a sincere pro- 
fession of political faith, in all respects conformable with the princi- 
ples professed by these States, determined as they are to sustain with 
firmness the continental cause, the rights of America in general, and the 
non-interference of European Powers in their concerns.” He also an- 
nounces the critical situation in which Nicaragua was then placed, and 
charges upon the Court of St. James “a well known design to establish 
colonies on the coast of Nicaragua, and to render itself master of the in- 
ter-oceanie canal, for which so many facilities are presented by the Isth- 
mus in that State.” No reply was made to this letter. 

On the 8th day of February, 1848, (six days after the negotiation, by 
Mr. Trist, of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo,) the British ships of war 
“ Alarm” and “ Vixen” arrived at San Juan de Nicaragua, and took pos 
session of that town, the name of which was changed to “* Greytown.” 
On the 12th of that month the British forces attacked and, after a sharp 
action, captured the port of Serapaqui, then garrisoned by the troops of 
Nicaragua. The war was ended on the 7th day of March, 1848, by ar- 
ticles of agreement concluded by Captain Grany ‘ill Gower Loch, the com- 
mander of the expedition, on the part of Great Britain, with the com- 
missioner of the State of Nicaragua, a copy of which accompanies the note 
of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Nicaragua to the Secretary of State 
of the United States, under date of 17th March, 1848. 

It is provided by the third article of this agreement, “that Nicaragua 
shall not disturb the inhabitants of San Juan, understanding that any 
such act will be considered by Great Britain as a declaration of open 
hostilities.” By the 6th article of the same agreement, it is provided 
that “ these articles will not hinder Nicaragua from soliciting, by means 
of a commissioner to her Britannic Majesty, a final arrangement of these 
affairs,” 

Mr. Salinas, the Secretary of Foreign Relations of Nicaragua, in his 
letter of the 17th of March, 1848, to Mr. Buchanan, the Secretary of 
State of the United States, fully sets forth the alleged aggressions of the 
British Government in seizing upon the territory of Nicaragua in the 
name of their ally, the Mosquito King. No answer was given to this 
letter. 

Joseph W. Livingston, who, on the 28th day of October, 1847, was 
appointed consul of the United States for the port of San Juan de Ni- 
caragua, addressed an official letter to Mr. Buchanan, Secretary of State, 
bearing date the 16th day of December of the same year, a copy of 
which is herewith submitted, representing that he had received informa- 
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tion that the British Government had it in contemplation to seize the 
port of San Juan in January following. In another communication, 
dated the 8th day of April, 1848, Mr. Livingston states: “ At the re- 
quest of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, I transmit a package of papers 


containing the correspondence relative to the occupation of the port of 


San Juan by British forces, in the name of the Mosquito nation.” No 
measures were adopted by the Government of the United States in con- 
sequence of this information. 

Elijah Hise, having been appointed Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States to Guatemala, received his instructions on the 3d day of June, 
1848, (a copy of which is herewith transmitted,) in which it is declared 
that “ the independence as well as the interests of the nations on this 


continent require that they should maintain the American system of 


policy entirely distinct from that which prevails in Europe. To suffer 
any interference, on the part of the European Governments, with the 
domestic concerns of the American republics, and to permit them to 
establish new colonies upon this continent, would be to jeopard their 
independence and to ruin their interests. These truths ought, every 
where throughout this continent, to be impressed on the public mind. 
But what can the United States do to resist such European interference, 
whilst the Spanish American republics continue to weaken themselves 
by division and civil war, and de prive themselves of the ability of doing 
anything for their own protection?” This last significant inquiry would 
seem to disclose the true reason for the omission to interfer re, after notice 
of the course pursued by the British Government in extending the limits 
of the Mosquito protectorate in Central America. These instructions, 
after stating the dissolution of the Central American republic, formerly 
composed of the five States of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, San 
Salvador, and Guatemala, and their continued separation, authorize Mr. 


Hise to conclude treaties of commerce and nay igation with the States of 


Guatemala and San Salvador; but conclude by saying that it was not 
deemed advisable to empower him to negotiate with the States of Ni. 
caragua, Costa Rica, or Honduras, “ until he should have communicated 
to the Department of State more full and statistical information than 
that which it then possessed.” 

The States of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and Honduras are the only 
States of Central America whose consent or co-operation would, in any 
event, be necessary for the construction of the ship canal contemplated 
between the two oceans, by way of Lake Nicaragua. 

In October, 1848, Mr. Osma, Minister from Peru to Great Britain, 


while in Washington, gave information to Mr. Buchanan, Secretary ot 


State, “that Sefior Castro, the Governor of Costa Rica, (as he had been 
credibly informed,) had offered to place that State under the protection 
of the British Government.” No instructions were given to Mr, Ban- 
croft to remonstrate officially against this new protectorate, but he was 
informed that, “in case the information given by Mr. Osma was well 
founded, then he should be vigilant in preventing unofficially, and by 
private conversation in the proper quarter, the acceptance by Great 
Britain of the proffered protectorate.” 
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In pursuance of the sixth article of the agreement of the 7th of March, 
1848, between the forces of Great Britain and the authorities of Nicara- 
gua, Sefiér Francisco Castellon was appointed commissioner ery the 
State of Nicaragua to Great Britain; and on the 5th of November, 1848, 
while at Washington, on his way to London, he addressed a “thee to 
Mr. Buchanan, then Secretary of State—a translation of which is here- 
with presented—asking this Government to instruct its Minister in Lon- 
don to sustain the rights of Nicaragua to her territory, and especially to 
the port of San Juan, claimed hy Mosquito, expressing the hope that 

“the Government of the Union, firmly adhering to its principle of resist- 
ing all foreign intervention in America, would not hesitate to order such 
steps to be taken as might be effective, before things reached a point in 
which the intervention of the United States would prove of no avail.” 
To this letter no answer appears to have been made, nor were any in- 
structions given to our Minister in London in pursuance of the request 
which it contained, 

But on the 12th day of January, 1849, Mr. Bancroft, referring to the 
arrival of Mr. Castellon in London, es to the subject of his mission, 
which was to settle the affair of San Juan de Nicaragua with the British 
Government, says: “I think it proper to state to you my opinion that 
Lord Palmerston will not recede. I have of course taken no part.” 
And in another letter to the present Secretary of State, dated 9th March, 
1849, he says: “ Now, as we are gaining greatness in the Pacific, Great 
Britain, under pretence of protecting the Mosquito tribe of Indians, has 
seized the key to the passage to the Pacifie by the Lake of Nicaragua, 
and has ch anged the name of the town of San Juan de Nicaragua to 
Greytown. This subject is important, because the route to the Pacific 
which that town commands is here esteemed the best of all. The repre- 
sentative of Nicaragua, who is here, is in a great perplexity, and may 
well be in doubt what to do. * * * He would ve ry 
gladly seek advice from the United States. | have always made answer 
to him that Iam not authorized by my Government to give him advice ; 
that I can only communicate to the American Government whatever 
facts he may desire to make known to it. My instructions warrant not 
much more.” The same letter was accompanied by a copy of a dis- 
patch from Lord Palmerston to Mr. Castellon, of the 17th February, 
1849, announcing that “ her Majesty’s Government cannot do anything 
which can be interpreted as admitting any doubt that Greytown belongs 
exclusively to the Mosquito territory. 

The maps accompanying the correspondence exhibit the extent to 
which the limits of the Mosquito kingdom have been carried in Central 
America. One of these maps has been supplied by our present Chargé 
d’Affaires at Guatemala; the other is a British map recently published 
by authority of the British Government, and transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of State by our present Minister in London. From these and 
other maps, it appears that the limits of the Mosquito kingdom have 
been changed from time to time, until they embraced more than half of 
Central America, and have even been pushed beyond the boundaries of 
New Grenada, as far as Boca del Toro. 
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Christopher Hempstead having been appointed consul of the United 
States for Belize on the 3d day of March, 1847, an application was made 
for his exequatur to the British Government through Mr. Bancroft. 
That application was referred by Lord Palmerston to the Colonial Office. 
The exequatur was granted, as will be seen by a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by Mr. Hempstead to the Department of State on the 12th d: 
of February, 1848, herewith submitted. Thus far, the existence of 1 
British colony at Belize, in Honduras, has been recognized by this Goy- 
ernment. 

On the 26th day of May, 1848, in a letter addressed to the Secretary 
of State, Mr. Hempstead represented that the Indians in Yucatan had 
“applied to her Majesty’s superintendent at Belize for protection, and 
had desired him to take possession of the territory which they occupied, 
and take them under his protection as British subjects ;” and he further 
added, that, in the event of the success of their application, “the British 
Government would then have possession of the entire coast from Cape 
Conte to San Juan de Nicaragua.” Again, on the 29th of July, 1848, 
he wrote: “I have no doubt but the designs of her Majesty’s officers, 
here and on the Mosquito shore, are to obtain territory on this conti- 
nent.” The receipt of this letter was regularly acknowledged on the 
29th of August, 1848. 

Accompanying the note of Sefior Buitrago will be found copies of the 
treaties of 1783 and 1786 between Great Britain and Spain, from which 
a judgment may be formed of the relative rights of the parties to those 
treaties in the territory of which British Honduras was then a part. 

Without instructions from Congress, the Executive could not disturb 
the British possession in Honduras; the more especially since the re- 
cognition of it, in 1847, as a British colony. But as to the province of 
Yucatan and the State of Costa Rica—over both of which it appeared, 
from the official correspondence in the Department of State, that certain 
persons, represented to be British agents, had for a long time been seek- 
ing to establish protectorates—the late President directed the Secretary 
of State to make inquiries as to the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment. ‘These inquiries resulted in the accompanying correspondence 
between the British Minister in Washington and ‘the See retary, from 
which it will appear that the British Government, in the most cordial 
spirit of friendship, have now declared it to be their fixed policy to 
establish no more protectorates over distant States. This frank declare- ; 
tion of Great Britain—made, as I understand it, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining her intentions in regard to the future acquisition of territory in 
America, through the medium of protectorates—cannot fail to strengthen 
the amicable relations existing between the two chief commercial nations 
of the world. 

The island of Tigre, in the State Honduras,was occupied by the British: 
forces on the 16th day of October, 1849, by order of Mr. Chatfield, her 
Britannic Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires in Central America. No instruc- 
tions appear to have been given to him for that purpose by the British 
Government, nor were any given to the American Chargé d’Affaires in 
that country to negotiate for the cession of this or any other territory to 
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the United States. As soon as it was known to me that Mr. Squier had 
commenced such negotiations, he was instructed that the capitalists who 
proposed to construct the ship navigation between the Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans through the lakes, Nicaragua and Managua, had never ap- 
plied to this Government for any treaty with Honduras on that subject, 
and that his instructions from the Department of State, by which he 
should be governed, did not warrant the negotiation of a treaty acquir- 
ing more territory for the United States. 

The occupation by authority of the British charge d’aflaires finally 
appeared to have been made in consequence of alleged spoliations on the 
commerce of Great Britain, and the imprisonment of her subjects. As 
we had in the progress of the negotiation of the new treaty with Great 
Britain been informed that she did not intend to occupy any part of 
Central America, the late President directed the inquiry to be made of 
the British Government what the intentions of that Government were in 
taking possession of this island. From the answer given, it appeared 
that shortly after the occupation, and even before we had applied to her 
Majesty’s Government for information on the subject, the British forces 
and flag had been withdrawn from the island by the British admiral com- 
manding in the Pacific, and that the flag of Honduras had been hoisted 
by his order, under a salute of twenty-one guns. 

The unauthorized acts of the British and American diplomatic agents in 
Central America, in regard to this island might for the time have seri- 
ously interrupted the friendly understanding existing between their 
respective Governments, but for the fact that the negotiations which 
have at length terminated in an amicable treaty had progressed so far in 
November last that both nations then understood each other on the sub- 
ject of the oceupation of Central American territory, and were rapidly 
approaching their final determination, that the whole territory of Central 
America should be neutral, and the passage across the isthmus dedicated 
as a highway for all nations, whose commerce should never be overawed 
or endangered by the colonization or dominion of any great maritime 
power. 

A copy of the treaty concluded between Great Britain and the United 
States in regard to Central America is herewith submitted. Its engage- 
ments apply to all the five States which formerly composed the republic 
of Central America and their dependencies, of which the island of Tigre 
was apart. It does not recognize, affirm, or deny the title of the British 
settlement at Belize, which is, by the coast, more than five hundred 
miles from the proposed canal in Nicaragua. The question of the Brit- 
ish title to this district of country, commonly called British Honduras, 
and the small islands adjacent to it claimed as its dependencies, stands 
precisely as it stood before the treaty. No act of the late President’s 
Administration has in any manner committed this Government to the 
British title in that territory, or any part of it. 

When the late President came into office, he found the British Goy- 
ernment in possession of the Port of San Juan de Nicaragua, which it 
had taken by force of arms after we had taken California, and while we 
were engaged in the negotiation of a treaty for the cession of it, and that 
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no official remonstrance had been made by this Government against the 
aggression, or any attempts to resist it. Efforts were then being made 
by certain private citizens of the United States to procure from the State 
of Nicaragua, by contract, the right to cut the proposed ship canal, by 
the way of the river San Juan and the lakes of Nicaragua and Managua, 
to Realijo, on the Pacific ocean. A company of American citizens en- 
tered into such a contract with the State of Nicaragua. Viewing the 
canal as a matter of great importance to the people of the United States, 
the late President resolved to adopt the policy of protecting the work, 
and binding by treaty the Government of Nicaragua, through whose ter- 
ritory it would pass, also to protect it. The instructions to E. George 
Squier, appointed by him Chargé d’ Affaires to Guatemala on the 2d day 
of April, 1849, are herewith submitted, as fully indicating the views 
which governed the late President in directing a treaty to be made with 
Nicaragua. He considered the interference of the British Government 
on this continent in seizing the port of San Juan, which commands the 
route believed to be the most eligible for the canal across the isthmus, 
and occupying it at the very moment when it was known, as he suppos- 
ed, to Great Britain, that we were engaged in the negotiation for the 
purchase of California, as an unfortunate coincidence, and one calculated 
to lead to the inference that she entertained designs by no means in har- 
mony with the interests of the United States; but he confidently ex- 
pected that the amicable convention lately entered into and ratified by the 
two countries would be sufficient to dispel every doubt as to the friendly 
intentions of Great Britain. 

With regard to the special convention negotiated by Mr. Hise with 
the State of Nicaragua, it is proper to remark that, inasmuch as he had 
been positively instructed to make no treaty—not even a treaty of com- 
merce—with Nicaragua, Costa Rica, or Honduras, it was not imagined 
that he would act in opposition to his instructions; and in September 
last the Executive was for the first time informed that he had negotiated 
two treaties with the State of Niearagua—the one a treaty of commerce, 
the other a treaty for the proposed ship canal—both of which he brought 
with him on his return home. He also negotiated a treaty of commerce 
with Honduras; and in each it is recited that he had full powers for the 
purpose. He had no such powers; and the whole proceeding, on his 
part, with reference to those States, was not only unauthorized by in- 
structions, but in opposition to those he had received from President 
Polk, and after the date of his own letter of recall and the appointment 


of his successor. But I have no evidence that Mr. Hise, whose letter of 


recall (a copy of which is herewith sent) bears date the 2d day of May, 
1849, had received that letter on the 21st of June, when he negotiated 
the treaty with Nicaragua. The difficulty of communicating with him 
was so great that I have reason to believe he had not received it. He 
did not acknowledge it. 

The twelfth article of the treaty negotiated by Mr. Hise in effect gua- 
ranties the independence of the State of Nicaragua, and her sovereignty 
over her alleged limits, from the Caribbean sea to the Pacific ocean, 
pledging the naval and military power of the United States to support 
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it. This treaty authorizes the chartering of a corporation by this Gov- 
ernment to cut a canal outside of the limits of the United States, and 
gives to us the exclusive right to fortify and command it. The late 
President did not approve it, nor did he submit it to the Senate for ra- 
tification—not merely because of the facts already mentioned, but be- 
cause, on the 31st of December last, Senor Eduardo Careache, on bei ing 
accredited as Chargé d’ Affaires from the State of Nicaragua, in a note to 
the Secretary of State, (a translation of which is herewith transmitted,) 
declared that “the special convention concluded at Guatemala by Mr. 
Hise, the Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States, and Sefior Selva, the 
Commissioner of Nicaragua, had (as was publicly and universally known) 
been disapproved by his Government.” 

We have no precedent in our history to justify such a treaty as that 
negotiated by Mr. Hise since the guaranties we gave to France of her 
American possessions. The treaty negotiated with New Grenada on the 
12th day of December, 1846, did not guaranty the sovereignty of that 
State over the whole of her territory, but only over the “ single province 
of the Isthmus of Panama,” immediately adjoining the line of the rail- 
road, the neutrality of which was deemed necessary by the President 
and Senate to the construction and security of the work. 

The policy adopted by this Government in negotiating with the Cen- 
tral American States, and with all foreign nations in regard to those 
States, owes its origin to the resolution of the Senate of the United States 
unanimously adopted on the 3d of March, 1835, in the following words: 

“ Resolved, That the President of the United States be respectfully re- 
quested to consider the expediency of opening negotiations with the 
Governments of Central America and New Grenada, for the purpose of 
effectually protecting, by suitable treaty stipulations with them, such in- 
dividuals or companies as may undertake to open a communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific oceans by the construction of a ship canal 
across the isthmus which connects North and South America, and of se- 
curing forever, by such stipulations, the free and equal right of navigat- 
ing such canal to all such nations, on the payment of such reasonable 
tolls as may be established to compensate the capitalists who may en- 
gage in such undertaking and complete the work.” 

President Jackson approved and adopted the principles of this resolu- 
tion, and, in pursuance of it, sent Charles Biddle as an agent to negotiate 
with the Governments of Central America and New Grenada. The re- 
sult is fully set forth in the report of a select committee of the House of 
Representatives of the 20th of February, 1849, upon a joint resolution 
of Congress to authorize the survey of certain routes for a canal or rail- 
road between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The policy adopted by 
the President and Senate, as indicated in the resolution of the 3d of 
March, 1835, was fully confirmed by President Polk in his Executive 
message to the Senate of the 10th of F ebruary, 1847, (in which he cites 
and relies on that resolution,) and by the vamos which, in consequence 
of the recommendation contained in that message, confirmed the treaty 
with New Grenada in regard to a canal or railresd across the Isthmus at 
Panama. The objects of the late President, like those of his predeces- 
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sors to whom I have referred, were to open communications across the 
isthmus to all nations, and to invite their guaranties on the same terms ; 
to propose no guaranty of territory to a foreign nation in which the Uni- 
ted States would not have a common interest with that nation; and to 
constitute alliances, not for political objects, but for purely commercial 
purposes, equally interesting to all the navigating nations of the world. 

We are more deeply interested in the construction of a ship canal 
through the isthmus which divides North and South America than any 
other nation. Without it, we may not be able to maintain our posses- 
sions on the Pacific. We shall profit more by the treasures of that 
ocean, in the event of the construction of inter-oceaniec communications 
through that isthmus, than any other people; and, in view of this, the 
late President determined to extend the protection of this Government 
to every such communication, whether by canal or railroad, inviting, al- 
so, that ofall other nations desiring to enjoy the rights of passage, with- 
out which a heavy expense might be entailed upon the United States in 
maintaining a sufficient naval and military force for that purpose. 

In submitting this report, which is made in obedience to the directions 
of the President, 1 have endeavored briefly to explain the policy of the 
late lamented Chief Magistrate, whose instructions, in reference to the 
interesting subjects embraced in the resolution of the House, it was my 
pleasure not less than my duty to obey ; and, with a view to greater ac- 
curacy, I have often, in this communication, used the language employed 
by him in a paper relating to the same subject. 

JOHN M. CLAYTON. 
Department oF Srate, July 18, 1850. 





EXTRACT FROM MR. CLAYTON'S LETTER TO MR. SQUIER. 
Dated, May 1, 1849. 
* 4 % % * * * 

The British claim to the port of San Juan, and, in effect, to the whole 
Mosquito coast, is founded upon the assumption that the savage Indians 
who inhabit that coast, who perhaps never amounted in numbers to ten 
thousand, and are now less than five thousand, including zamboes and 
mulattoes, were never subdued by Spain, by Central America, or by 
Nicaragua ; that in fact they constitute a monarchy, entitled to the 
privileges, because capable of discharging the duties, of a sovereign 
State. 

The mere statement of such a pretension is sufficient to startle an 
impartial inquirer. The importance of the subject, however, and the 
apparent earnestness of the British Government in regard to it, require 
an examination of the title to that region as thorough as the materials 
within reach of this department will allow compatibly with the limits 
proper for this communication. 

It cannot be disputed that Spain was the first European nation which 
discovered or occupied any part of the country called Central America. 
As long ago as the 15th September, 1543, Charles V. appointed a 
Governor and Captain General, to reside at Gautemala, with the same 
powers over the provinces between Mexico and what is now called New 
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Grenada as were exercised in New Spain by the Viceroy of that country. 
The Spaniards having at first resorted to America chie fly for mining 
purposes, occupied those parts of the country which they discovered 
and subsequently held by that title, where the mines were principally 
situated. 

Agriculture and all other kinds of industry were dependent upon or 
subordinate to mining. Those of the aborigines, therefore, who inhab- 
ited the quarters which were remote from the mining districts, or which, 
like the Mosquito shore, deterred Europeans by an unhealthy climate, 
in some instances may not have been subjugated by Spain. 

Her title to the land was not thereby invalidated. If any part of the 
discovered territory did not enjoy the reputation of being replete with 
mineral wealth, or other paramount advantages, the policy of the Spanish 
authorities was to allow the Indians to remain in peaceable possession of 
it, until in the process of time, circumstances should be unfolded sufficient 
to give them an interest in the extinguishment of the Indian 
title. ‘The Spanish title to the regions in the north of Mexico, which 
were, and indeed still are, the haunts of the numerous, fierce, and 
warlike Camanches, Apaches, and Navahoes, and, in the south of Chili, 
of the brave Arancanians, all of whom repulsed the best efforts of Spain 
for their subjugation, might, were the question a hew one, with some 
show of reason be doubted. Not so in regard to the Indians of the 
Mosquito coast. Their country offered no temptations to the early 
adventurers from Spain; consequently the Spaniards did not, for a long 
time, deem it worth the effort to disturb the aborigines. Had it been 
otherwise—had the Mosquito coast possessed a Potosi or a Real del 
Monte—it would hardly be contended that the Indians inhabiting it, 
either by their numbers or their valor, would have efficiently resisted the 
power of Spain. 

The grounds of the claims of European nations to dominion over the 
Indian tribes in America have been so frequently, fully, and ably 
discussed in the courts of justice of the United States, that it is unne- 
cessary to expatiate on the subject. The cases relating to it are on 
and a luminous abstract of them given, in Kent’s Comment: aries, vol. 
pp. 360 to 400. The following extract from the opinion of Chief Josties 
Marshall, in the case of Johnson vs, Melntosh, is so very apposite to the 
question respecting the Mosquito shore, and proceeds from so high an 
authority, that it may with pre priety be quoted here : 

“On ‘the discovery of this immense continent, the great nations of 
Europe were eager to appropriate to themselves so much of it as they 
could respectiv ely acquire. Its vast extent offered an ample field to the 
ambition and enterprise of all, and the character and religion of its 
inhabitants afford an apology for considering them as a people over 
whom the superior genius of Europe might claim an ascendency. The 
potentates of the Old World found no difficulty in convincing themselves 
that they made ample compensation to the inhabitants of the New by 
bestowing on them civilization and Christianity in exchange for unlimited 
independe nee. But, as they were all in pursuit of nearly the same 
object, it was necessary, in ‘order to avoid conflicting settlements and 
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consequent war with each other, to establish a principle which al] should 
acknowledge as the law by which the right of acquisition, which they all 
asserted, should be regulated as between themselves. ‘This principle 
was, that discovery gave title to the Government by whose subjects or 
by whose authority it was made, against all other European Governments ; 
which title might be consummated by possession. 

“The exclusion of all other Europeans necessarily gave to the nation 
making the discovery the sole right of acquiring the soil from the natives 
and establishing settlements upon it. It was a right with which no 
Europeans could interfere; it was a right which all asserted for them- 
selves, and to the assertion of which by others all assented. 

“Those relations which were to exist between the discoverer and the 
natives were to be regulated by themselves. ‘The rights thus acquired 
being exclusive, no other power could interpose between them.” (See, 
also, Jackson ex. dem., Sparkman vs. Porter, 2 Paine’s Circuit Court 
Reports, p. 457.) 

It cannot be doubted that from the establishment of Spanish dominion 
in Guatemala, the river San Juan has been the principal avenue to and 
from the Atlantic for at least that part of Central America lying around 
Lake Nicaragua. It is believed, also, that a Spanish fort had been 
maintained at the port of San Juan, if not for as long a period, at least 
from about the year 1665. 

This undisturbed use by his Catholic Majesty of the river San Juan 
and the port at its mouth must have continued until some time after the 
conquest of Jamaica by Cromwell, in 1656. According to the British 
parliamentary document, entitled ‘“ Commercial Tariffs,” of 1847, vol. 
64, page 28, the Mosquito King, with the concurrence of his chiefs and 
people, placed themselves under the protection of Charles the Second, 
and the Government of Jamaica, in the name of his sovereign, accepted 
this union, and promised them the royal protection. Macgregor, the 
author of the document above referred to, professes to have obtained the 
proof of this from the records of the British Board of Trade and 
Plantations. The date of the transaction, however, is not mentioned, 
and there is every reason to believe that it was clandestine, and neither 
connived at nor authorized by Spain. Indeed, it can searcely be ques- 
tioned that throughout the reign of Charles the Second, the public 
relations between him and his Catholic Majesty were such that he could 
not without a breach of faith, have accepted the allegiance said to have 
been offered by the Mosquito monarch, and have promised the protection 
referred to. 

The act, if performed subsequently to the treaty of Madrid of 1667, 
was invalidated by its second article, which declared “ that neither of the 
said kings, (of Great Britain or Spain,) nor their respective people, 
subjects, or inhabitants within their dominions, upon any pretence, may, 
in public or secret, do, or procure to be done, anything against the other, 
in any place, by sea or land, nor in the ports or rivers of the other, but 
shall treat one another with all love and friendship.” Again, by the 
8th article of the treaty between the same parties, of 1670, it is stipu- 
lated that “the subjects and inhabitants, merchants, captains, masters 
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of ships, mariners of the kingdoms, provinces, and dominions of each 
confederate, respectively, shall abstain and forbear to sail and trade with 
the ports and havens which have fortifications, castles, magazines, or 
warehouses, and in all other places whatsoever, possessed by the other 

arty in the West Indies, to wit: the subjects of the King of Great 
Britain shall not sail unto and trade in the havens and places which the 
Catholic King holdeth in the said Indies,” &c. 

All the Spanish possessions in America having been called “ West 
Indies” and “Indies,” the stipulation above quoted of course included 
the Mosquito shore, 

Under these circumstances, it may be confidently asserted that, if the 
transaction between the Mosquito King and the authorities of Jamaica 
actually took place, it was most probably at a time when Spain was at 
peace with England, if not when the treaties above referred to were in 
foree, by which treaties it was expressly prohibited ; that, if it had been 
known to Spain, she would have protested against, and if necessary, 
otherwise resisted it. No nation or individual could, by any law known 
among civilized men, have lost its title by a secret trespass on an 
“unguarded possession.” That transaction, therefore, gave the Mosquito 
King no claim to the independence of Spain, asserted in his behalf by 
Great Britain, or the latter any right to consider him as under her 
protection or sway. It may be averred that the illicit trade between 
Jamaica and the Spanish Main, including the Mosquito shore, led to 
those captures of British ships by the Spanish guarda-costas which 
occasioned the war of 1739, which lasted until 1748. Macgregor says 
that— 

“ During the war, the importance of the Mosquito country having been 
understood by the British Government, they determined to hold it under 
their immediate sovereignty. Consequently, in 1749, Captain Robert 
Hodgson, the first superintendent, proceeded, with one hundred men 
drafted from the troops at Jamaica, and took possession of the prin- 
cipal station at Black river, where he erected a fort, mounted it with 
cannon, hoisted the royal flag, and kept up a garrison.” 

From this it appears that the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, of the 18th of 
October, 1748, had scarcely been concluded, when the British Govern- 
ment took a step which, if known to his Catholic Majesty, might by 
him have justly been regarded as cause for breaking it. In this part of 
his narrative Mr. Macgregor is silent in regard to his Mosquito Majesty. 
It does not appear that he either objected or assented to the kind of 
protection thus offered by the British. If this protection was designed, 
as Mr. Macgregor confesses, to be immediate sovereignty on the part of 
Great Britain, it is difficult to understand how this could be compatible 
with the sovereignty of the Mosquito King. If, then, it be allowed, for 
argument’s sake, that the latter was extinguished by the proceedings of 
Superintendent Hodgson, and that the British flag waved over the Black 
river fort until the treaty of peace of 1763, what does the seventeenth 
article of that treaty require ? 

“ His Britannic Majesty shall cause to be demolished all the fortifica- 
tions which his subjects shall have erected in the bay of Honduras and 
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other places of the territory of Spain, in that part of the world, four 
months after the ratification of the present treaty. And his Catholic 
Majesty shall not permit his Britannic Majesty’s subjects, or their work- 
men, to be disturbed or molested, under any pretence whatsoever, in 
said places, in their occupation of cutting, loading, and carrying away 
logwood ; and for this purpose they may build without hindrance, and 
occupy without interruption, the houses and magazines which are neces- 
sary for them, for their families, and for their effects; and his Catholic 
Majesty assures to them by this article the full enjoyment of those ad- 
vantages and powers on the Spanish coasts and territories, as above 
stipulated, immediately after the ratification of the present treaty.” 

Macgregor acknowledges that, pursuant to this stipulation, the British 
Government gave orders for demolishing the fort at Black river, and 
withdrawing the garrison to Jamaica. He does not hesitate to add, 
however, “They were soon after convinced of the impolicy of this 
decision.” * * * “And, although they declined to erect immediately 
the country into a British province, it was considered desirous to en- 
courage and promote its commerce.” Confessions like these, sanctioned 
by such authority, speak for themselves, and require no comment. 

Their effect in strengthening or weakening the British title to the 
country, or the claim to sovereignty set up for the Mosquito King, may 
safely be left to the judgment of mankind. 

The British flag was thus voluntarily struck at the only part of the 
Mosquito country where it had ever been hoisted as an emblem of sove- 
reignty. Logwood and mahogany, however, were still cut and carried 
thence by British subjects, under the protection of the treaty of Paris of 
1763, and some of the settlers may have made attempts to cultivate 
lands alleged to have been purchased of the Indians. Neither that cul- 
tivation nor these purchases, however, were in the least degree war- 
ranted by right or sanctioned by the treaties between Great Britain and 
Spain. 

Passing over the intermediate period between 1763 and 1777, it ap- 
pears from Macgregor that in the latter year the British on the coast, who 
had enjoyed the mere right of cutting dyewoods and mahogany, having 
become alarmed by rumors of an intention on the part of the Spaniards 
to expel them, requested of the British Government another fort, arms, 
cannon, munitions, and soldiers for their defence. In return to this 
application, Lord George Germaine transmitted a dispatch to the 
Governor of Jamaica on the 4th of June, 1777, severely rebuking the 
superintendent for having made the request, “as being in direct contra- 
diction to the 17th article of the treaty of Paris.” 

The perseverance of the British in their encroachments on the coast 
was one of the grievances set forth by Spain as a motive for her war 
against England, commenced in 1780. During this year an attack upon 
the Spanish settlements on Lake Nicaragua was ordered by the Governor 
of Jamaica, The expedition did not reach further than the castle of San 
Juan, on the river of that name, thirty-two miles below the lake. Mae- 
gregor himself acknowledges that it was abortive. Lord Nelson, then a 
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very young man, accompanied it, and displayed that gallantry for which 
he was afterwards so much renowned. His biographer says: 

“The project was to take Fort San Juan, on the river of that name, 
which flows from Lake Nicaragua into the Atlantic, make himself master 
of the lake itself and of the cities of Grenada and Leon, and thus cut off 
the communication of the Spaniards between their northern and southern 
possessions in America. Tere it is that a canal between the two seas 
may most easily be formed; a work more important in its consequences 
than an y which “has yet been effected by human power. 

By the sixth article of the definite treaty of peace between Great 
Britain and Spain of 1783, it is declared that : 

“The intention of the two high contracting parties being to prevent. 
as much as possible, all the causes of complaint and misunderstanding 
heretofore occasioned by the cutting of wood for dyeing, or logwood, 
and several English settlements having been formed and extended, under 
that pretence, upon the Spanish continent, it is expressly agreed that his 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects shall have the right of cutting, loading, and 
earrying logwood in the district. [Here the lines are mentioned. They 
include no part of the Mosquito coast.] And his Catholic Majesty as- 
sures to them [the English] the enjoyment of all that is expressed in the 
present article, provided that these stipulations shall not be considered 
as derogatory in anywise from his right of sovereignty. Therefore, all 
the English who may be dispersed in any other parts, whether on the 
Spanish continent, or in any islands whatsoever de ‘pendent on the afore- 
said Spanish continent, and for whatever reason it might be, without 
exception, shall retire within the district which has been above de- 
scribed.” 

Notwithstanding this stipulation, Mr. Macgregor proceeds to say that 
it was determined by the British Government, after the most deliberate 
discussion of the subject, to retain the Mosquito shore under their pro- 
tection and sovereignty! The only reason he assigns for this determi- 
nation is, that the word “ Spanish” and not “ American continent” was 
used, with the design, as he insinuates, of affording a pretext for further 
questioning the Spanish title. 

That this forced construction was never acquiesced in by Spain is 
manifest from the fact that fresh disputes between the two Crowns, re- 
garding the Mosquito shore, arose soon after the conclusion of the treaty 
of 1783. These were again adjusted, definitively, no doubt, as Spain 
hoped, by the treaty of July, 1786. The first article of that treaty 
stipulates “ that his Britannic M: ajesty’s subjects, and the other colonists 
who have hitherto enjoyed the protection of England, shall evacuate the 
country of the Mosquitos, as well as the continent in general, and the 
islands adjacent, without exception, situated beyond the line hereinafter 
described,” &c, This line provided for an extension of the limits 
within which the British were allowed to cut woods and gather the 
natural fruits of the earth; but “the stipulation was never to be used 
as a pretext for establishing any plantation, since all the lands in question 
being indisputably acknowledged to belong of right to the Crown of Spain, 
no settlements of that kind, or the population which would follow, could 
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be allowed.” Nearly every article of this treaty admits the Spanish 
title, and in the strongest terms. British subjects are to evacuate 
Spanish territory ; and if they do not, “his Britannic Majesty, so far 
from affording them the least succor, or even protection, will disavow 
them in the most solemn manner, as he will equally do those who may 
hereafter attempt to settle upon the territory belonging to the Spanish 
dominion.” By the 14th article, “ His Catholic Majesty, prompted 
solely by motives of humanity, promises to the King of England that 
he will not exercise any severity against the Mosquitos inhabiting in 
part the countries which are to be evacuated by virtue of the present 
convention, on account of the connections which may have subsisted 
between the said Indians and the English; and his Britannic Majesty, on 
his part, will strictly ‘aiwhewy all his subjects from furnishing arms or 
warlike stores to the Indians,” &c. 

A motion was made in the British House of Lords, “ that the terms 
of the convention with Spain, signed in July, 1786, did not meet the 
favorable opinion of this House.” But it was negatived. The par- 
liamentary document (Macgregor’s) adds: “ From September, 1785, 
until July, 1786, the respective claims of England and Spain to the 
Mosquito territories were diseussed ; and on the 12th of July, 1786, it 
was announced that the territory was to be delivered up to the Crown 
of Spain. This abandonment of the country and its inhabitants was 
considered at the time, by the British people, a most profligate surren- 
der. It was with the most painful reluctance, and only in obedience to 
positive orders, that the British settlers slowly and discontentedly left 
their ore Yet Lord Palmerston, in his note of the 17th of 
May, 1848, to the Nicaragua Minister, says of Mosquito, that it is “a 
State which, for more than a century, has been acknow ledged and pro- 
tected by Great Britain.” 

A British writer of ability, in the Quarterly Review, (vol. 28, 1822, 
1823, p. 159,) speaking of this claim to the Mosquito territory and the 
treaties of 1783 and 1786, says: “ Nothing can more clearly establish 
the sole right of Spain to these territories than the treaty and convention 
above mentioned. We never had any business there” * * * “If 
(he adds) treaties are to be considered as at all binding, it is quite clear 
that we have not the right, nor even the permission, of residence on the 
Mosquito shore, and that we cut logw ood and mahogany on the shores 
of Honduras only by sufferance.” 

The treaty of 1786 was confirmed by the additional article to that of 
the 5th July, 1814, signed at Madrid on the 28th of August, in that 

ear, 

. No further disputes between Great Britain and Spain, respecting the 
territory in question, appear to have arisen prior to the formation of the 
confederacy of Central America, in 1828. The constitution of that con- 
federacy, published to the world in that year, in its fifth article 
dec'ares : 

“The territory of the republic is the same which formerly compre- 
hended the ancient kingdom of Guatemala, with the exception for the 
present of the province of Chiapas.” 
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Under this constitution the confederacy was acknowledged by other 
Powers. Great Britain herself acknowledged its independence, received 
from it a minister plenipotentiary, and has had a consul general re siding 
at Guatemala for a number of years. 

The Department is informed that in the course of the negotiations at 
Bogota, which resulted in the treaty between Great Britain and Colom- 
bia of 1825 ), the British commissioners presented a counter-project of a 
convention, which, besides the articles ultimately concluded and signed, 
contained another separate and additional article, relative to the British 
settlements at Belize, which was literally as follows : 

“ Separate article—The subjects of his Britannic Majesty shall, for no 
motive or pretext whatever, be disturbed or molested in the pacific pos- 
session and exercise of whatsoever rights, privileges, and immunities 
they now enjoy, or may have hitherto at any time enjoyed, within the 
limits deseribed and laid down in a convention between his said Majesty 
and the King of Spain, signed on the 14th of July, 1786, whether those 
rights, privileges , and immunities are derived from the said convention, 
or r from any other concession which may at any time have been made by 
the King of Spain or his predecessors, to British subjects and settlers 
residing “and following their lawful occupations within the limits afore- 
said.” 

This is important, as showing that the obligations of the treaty of 
1786 were recognized by the British Government as recently as 1825, 

If the mere fact that Spain or Nicaragua was at some period not in 
actual possession of the Mosquito territory could have authorized Eng- 
land to seize it or hold it in right of the Mosquito King, then England 
has, on a memorable occasion, been strangely unmindful of the novel 
principle thus asserted. 

The well-known case of the island of Fernando Po, on the coast of 
Africa, is strikingly illustrative of the views contended for on our part in 
this instruction. This island was discovered by the Portuguese, who 
ceded it to Spain in 1778. The latter Power never settled or other- 
wise occupied it, and it remained in the possession of the native negroes 
until 1828, when the British Government proposed to make it the seat 
of the mixed commission on the slave trade. They occupied it, appoint- 
ed a governor for it, and held it by various pretences till the Spanish 
Government required an acknowledgment of its right of dominion. This 
right was finally and fully admitted i in a letter of the Earl of Aberdeen 
to. Mr. Bosanquet, the British Chargé d’ Affaires at Madrid, under date 
the 3Ist December, 1828, of which a copy was officially communi- 
cated to the Spanish Government. 

Macgre gor concludes his statement of the British claim as follows : 

“It having been decided that Prince George should be crowned as 
usual at Belize, the necessary preparations were made. ‘The regalia, 
consisting of a silver gilt crown, a sword and sceptre, all of moderate 

value, and given formerly to one of the kings by the British Govern- 
ment, were “brought from the usual places of security, the dwelling of 
the chief at Vaughes river.’ 

“On the 17th of April the British sloop-of-war Hyacinth arrived at 
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Bluefields, for the purpose of carrying the young King, George Au- 
gustus Frederick, to Belize, to be crowned according to ancient usage ; 
which was performed by the commissary of the Bishop of Jamaica 
on the 7th of May, 1845, in St. John’s church, Belize, in the pre- 
sence of the superintendent, Col, Fancourt, Mr. Walker, British agent at 
Bluefields, and several chiefs.” 

This pageant is thus set forth in a document prepared under the aus- 
—_ of the British Executive, and published to the world by the British 

-arliament. It was laid before the House of Commons on the 3d of 
July, 1848, and contains the British exhibit of “ the most authentic in- 
formation that can be procured as to the boundary claimed by the King 
of Mosquito.” 

The crowning of George Frederick Augustus does not seem to be the 
first instance of the creation of a king to assert the rights of his ally and 
protector. In 1822 a book was published, entitled “A Sketch of the 
Mosquito Shore, including the Territory of Poyais,” &c., “ by Thomas 
Strangeways, K. ‘GC. , captain first Poyais, native regiment, and aid-de- 
camp to his Highness Gregor, cacique of Poyais,” in which we are in- 
formed that the cacique of Poyais is no less a personage than “his 
Highness the Macgregor of the Clan Alpine, directly descended from the 
ancient kings of Scotland.” The monarchy, therefore, does not appear 
to be hereditary, or the succession confined to the native princes. He 
is plainly the mere agent and instrument of Great Britain, and selected 
by herself. 

It is manifest indeed, that the rights clained by Great Britain nomi- 
nally in behalf of the Mosquito King, but really as her own, are founded 
in repeated usurpations, which usurpations were repeatedly and solemnly 
acknowledged and relinquished by her during the domination of Spain 
on the American continent. Since that domination has ceased, those 
claims could have had no other foundation for renewal than the supposed 
weakness or indifference of the Governments invested with the rights of 
Spain in that quarter. These claims certainly can derive no warrant 
from the indifference of the Government of Nicaragua, as the letters of 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of that State to this Department, above 
adverted to, abundantly show. 

Against the aggressions on her territory Nicaragua has firmly strug- 
gled “and protested without ceasing; and the feelings of her people may 
be judged from the impassioned language of the proclamation of her Su- 
preme Director, on the 12th of November, 1848. “ The moment,” 
says he, “has arrived for losing a country with i ignominy, or for sacri- 
ficing with honor the dearest treasures to preserve it. As regards 
myself, if the power which menaces sets aside justice, 1 am firmly re- 
solved to be entombed in the remains of Nicaragua, rather than survive 
its ruin.” The eloquent appeal of the Minister of Nicaragua to his Gov- 
ernment is evidence, not less striking and impressive, of the disposition 
of an injured people to resist what they believe to be injustice and op- 
pression. Will other nations, interested in a free passage to and from 
the Pacific ocean, by the way of the river San Juan and Lake Nic aragua, 
tamely allow that interest to be thwarted by such pretensions ? 
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As it regards the United States, this question may confidently be an 
swered in the negative.* 


BOUNTY LAND BILL. 

This act being one in which a great many persons are interested, we 
insert a copy of it: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That each of the surviving, or 
the widow or minor children of deceased commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians, or privates, whether of regulars, volunteers, 
rangers, or militia, who performed military service in any regiment, 
company, or detachment in the service of the United States, in the war 
with Great Britain, declared by the United States on the 18th day of 
June, 1812, or in any of the Indian wars since 1790, and each of the 
commissioned officers who was engaged in the military service of the 
United States in the late war with Mexico, shall be entitled to lands, as 
follows. Those who engaged to serve twelve months, or during the war, 
and actually served nine months, shall receive one hundred and sixty 
acres; and those who engaged to serve six months, and actually served 
four months, shall receive eighty acres; and those who engaged to serve 
for any, or an indefinite period, and actually served one month, shall 
receive forty acres: Provided, That wherever any officer or soldier was 
honorably discharged in consequence of disability in the service before 
the expiration of his period of service, he shall receive the amount to 
which he would have been entitled if he had served the full period for 
which he had engaged to serve: Provided, the person so having been in 
service shal] not receive said lands, or any part thereof, if it shall appear 
by the muster rolls of his regiment or corps that he deserted, or was 
dishonorably discharged from service, or if he has received, or is entitled 
to any military land bounty under any act of Congress heretofore 
passed, 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, dc. That the period during which 
any officer or soldier may have remained in captivity with the enemy 
shall be estimated and added to the period of his actual service, and the 
person so detained in captivity shall receive land under the provisions of 
this act in the same manner that he would be entitled, in case he had 
entered the service for the whole term made up by the addition of the 
time of his captivity, and had served during such term. 

Sec, 3. And be it further enacted, dc. That each commissioned and 
non-commissioned officer, musician, and private, for whom provision is 
made by the first section hereof, shall receive a certificate, or warrant, 
from the Department of the Interior for the quantity of land to which 
he may be entitled, and which may be located by the warrantee, or his 
heirs at law, at any land office of the United States, in one body, 
and in conformity to the legal subdivisions of the public lands, upon any 
of the public lands in such district then subject to private entry; and 


* See vol. 4, p. 554, for the conventions between the United States and Great Britain 
in relation to the Nicaragua ship canal. 
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upon the return of such certificate or warrant, with evidence of the loca- 
tion thereof having been legally made, to the General Land Office, a 
patent shall be issued therefor. In the event of the death of any com- 
missioned or non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, prior or 
subsequent to the passage of this act, who shall have served as aforesaid, 
and who shall not have received bounty land for said services, a like cer- 
tificate or warrant shall be issued in favor and inure to the benefit of his 
widow, who shall receive one hundred and sixty acres of land, in case 
her husband was killed in battle, but not to her heirs. Provided, she is 
unmarried at the date of her application. Provided further, That no 
land warrant issued under the provisions of this act shall be laid upon 
any land of the United States to which there shall be a pre-emption 
right, or upon which there shall be an actual settlement, and cultivation 
except with the consent of such settler, to be satisfactorily proven to the 
proper land officer. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, &c. That all sales, mortgages, letters 
of attorney, or other instruments of writing going to affect the title or 
claim to any warrant or certificate issued, or to be issued, or any land 
granted, or to be granted, under the provisions of this act, made or 
executed prior to the i issue, shall be null and void, to all intents and pur- 
poses whatsoever; nor shall such certificate or warrant, or the land 
obtained thereby, be in anywise affected by, or charged with, or subject 
to, the payment of any debt or claim incurred by such officer or soldier 
prior to the issuing of the patent: Provided, That the benefits of this act 
shall not acerue to any person who is a member of the present Congress : 
Provided further, That it shall be the duty of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, to cause to be located, free of expense, any 
warrant which the holder may transmit to the General Land Office for 
that purpose, in such State and land district as the said holder or war- 
rantee may designate, and upon good farming land, so far as the same 
can be ascertained from the maps, plats, and field notes of the surveyor, 
or from any other information in the possession of the local office ; and 
upon the location being made, as aforesaid, the Secretary shall cause a 
patent to be transmitted to such warrantee: And provided further, That 
no patent issued under this act shall be delivered upon any power of 
attorney or agreement dated before the passage of this act; and that all 
such powers of attorney or agreements be considered and treated as null 
and void. 





NOTICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR TO 
CLAIMANTS UNDER THE BILL. 


Department OF THE IntreRIOR, Oct. 3, 1850. 
The Congress of the United States, at its late session, having, in a 
spirit of justice and liberality, passed an act “granting bounty land to 
certain officers and soldiers who have been engaged in the military ser- 
vice of the United States,” the President has esteemed it no less a privi- 
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lege than a duty to adopt all the means in his power to give prompt and 
efficient operation to this beneficent measure. 

I deem it proper, therefore, to announce to those entitled to the bene- 
fits of the law, that, with his sanction, I have caused all the necessary 
forms and instructions to guide claimants in applying for and obtaining 
their rights to be prepared, and they are now in the hands of the printer. 
At the earliest practicable moment copies of these papers will be for- 
warded to each member of Congress, and to the clerk of the court of 
every county in the United States. 

It will be his purpose to administer the law in such a manner as to 
make it what Congress designed it to be, a bounty to the soldier, and 
not to agents and speculators. ‘The forms and the mode of proof have 
therefore been made as simple as possible, and every facility will be 
afforded to applicants to establish their just demands. Clerks are now 
engaged in preparing, from the rolls on file, certificates of service, in 
order that those who have not received discharges, or have accidentally 
lost them, may not be disappointed in obtaining their just reward. 

The policy of this law in all its provisions is to discourage speculation 
in the claims of soldiers. The act provides “ that all sales, mortgages, 
letters of attorney, and other instruments of writing going to affect the 
title or claim to any warrant hereinbefore provided for, made or executed 
prior to the issue, shall be null and void to all intents and purposes 
whatsoever, nor shall such certificate or warrant, or the land obtained 
thereby, be in any wise affected by, or charged with, or subject to, the 
payment of any debt or claim incurred by such officer or soldier prior to 
the issuing of the patent.” 

In his judgment the isswe contemplated in the body of the above re- 
cited clause of the law is the issue of the patent. Consequently, all sales, 
transfers, assignments, and incumbrances of soldiers’ land claims, made 
before the emanation of the patents, are void, and will be disregarded 
by the Government. Speculators are therefore admonished that they can 
acquire no rights by purchase which will be recognized by this Depart- 
ment.* 

I feel it to be my duty, also, to warn the frank and confiding soldier 
against the arts and devices of agents, who will seek to exaggerate the 
difficulties of obtaining the land in order to enhance their own charges. 

The evidence of service exists among the archives of the country. 
In nine cases out of ten the only proof required will be of the identity 
of the applicant, or of the marriage and widowhood, or heirship. These 
are facts readily proven, and therefore the difficulties will in most cases 
be merely nominal. And to remove even these slight obstacles, and to 
give more full and complete effect to the munificence of the Govern- 
ment, | beg leave respectfully to recommend to the proper authorities 
of each county and township to employ a suitable agent, at the expense 
of the county, to supervise the preparation ofthe applications and proofs 
of claimants. The ignorant and unwary would thus be protected from 


* A bill to make the warrants assignable failed at the close of the last session of 
Congress. The Secretary of the Interior has since re-affirmed his opinion that the 
warrants are not assignable under the law as it stands. 
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imposition, the poor soldiers from burdens they are not able to bear, and 
the Government from many embarrassments which may result from the 
awkwardness of incompetent agents. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that great care will be used to guard 
against undue preferences of one class of applicants over others. With 
this view, at the proper time, a sufficient number of clerks will be em- 
ployed to issue the certificates with the least possible delay, so that all 
may have an equal chance of making advantageous locations. 

ALEX. H. H. STUART, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN BRAZIL. 


In December last the President communicated to Congress certain documents re- 
ceived from Mr. Tod, the American Minister in Brazil, relative to the slave trade 
carried on under the American flag. We make the following selections: 


Mr. Tod, under date of the 16th of October, says that he is mortified 
to find that his predecessors have been compelled to report to the go- 
vernment frequent instances of the use of the flag of our country in the 
infamous traffic of carrying negroes from the coast of Africa to Brazil— 
of American citizens being engaged in the abominable trade, and that he 
himself had been compelled to continue in making similar reports to the 
government. 

The infamous traffic is yet carried on to an extent almost incredible. 
Not less than forty-five thousand negroes have been imported into Brazil 
within the last year. The poor creatures are not only separated from 
their homes and friends, but, on their passage, and frequently after their 
arrival at Brazil, are treated most brutally. More or less of every cargo 
are murdered on the voyage, and the survivors are too often used as 
mere beasts of burden. By far the greater portion of it is carried on in 
vessels built in the United States, and under the flag of our country. 

Our consul at Rio, in the months of May and July, 1847, took sundry 
depositions, clearly establishing the fact that the American brig Senator 
proceeded to the coast of Africa, in the month of December, 1846, and 
brought to the coast of Brazil a large cargo of negroes. The depositions 
represent a scene of cruelty and horror indescribable. 

Several depositions confirm the facts to which George C. Koeler de- 
posed, viz.: that he shipped on board the “Senator” in Rio, in December, 
1846, for a voyage to the coast of Africa, and back. Sailed on 3d Jan- 
uary; arrived at Ambriz in about seven weeks, and there discharged 
part of cargo and left two passengers, either Portuguese or Brazilians. 
Next went to river Congo, and discharged more cargo ; thence to Loan- 
go, where more was discharged ; and thence to Cabinda, where balance 
was discharged. A part of the time deponent was at Cabinda, he was 
so ill as to be insane. While there, after everything was taken out of 
said vessel, the mate, Mr. Miller, went ashore one morning, and returned 
about eight the same morning, and called all hands aft, and said that the 
vessels was to take in slaves, and the hands might either remain or go 
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ashore, as they pleased. I could not go on shore, and was compelled to 
remain. After this the Portuguese captain came on board, and the crew 
went to work to make all re ady to receive the slaves. The mate work- 
ed with the rest, and aided in receiving the slaves, who were brought 
aboard the same afternoon, and about dark the vessel went to sea. Cap- 
tain Kelly was very sick ashore at this time, and was left there. He left 
the vessel the day we arrived, and did not come on board afterwards. 
Took on board 933 slaves. 74 died in the hole the first night, from suf- 
focation, the slaves lying on top of each other, the hold was so crowded. 
The deck also was so crowded, I could not well move about. Only six 
hundred and fifty were alive on their being landed, which was done about 
ten miles to the north of Cape Frio. Most of the slaves who died per- 
ished from want of water. Miller acted as mate during the voyage over. 
Deponent has seen Miller in this city within a few days. Miller told us 
our wages would be paid in Rio; and Sefior Ramos was supercargo, and 
he told us we should be paid by his brother in Rio. Deponent was paid 
350 milreas by Sefor Ramos the elder, on board, before the slaves were 
landed 

In January, 1848, the American bark Laurens was seized and sent to 
the United States. On the 27th of May, in the same year, the United 
States vessel Alleghany arrived at Rio, to be used in making seizures, 
where there was evidence of an intention to carry on the slave trade, un- 
der our flag. On the 30th of September following, Mr. Tod recommend- 
ed the government to recommend the abolition of all trade, in American 
vessels, between Brazil and the African coast. On the 24th of July, in 
the same year, Mr. Tod issued a circular, addressed to the American 
consuls in Brazil, with a view to obtain the statistics of the slave trade, 
as connected with American vessels. On the 11th of January, 1849, 
after measures had been adopted to stop the illegal traffic, Mr. Tod still 
complained that the American flag was still used by the illegal traders 
in human flesh. 

On the eighth of January, 1850, Mr. Tod wrote to the Secretary of 
State that fifty thousand Africans are annually imported into Brazil, and 
sold as slaves for life. One-half of this number are introduced through 
the facilities directly and indirectly afforded by the American flag. This 
belief is founded upon my familiarity with the subject, growing out of a 
close attention to it since my arrival in Rio de Janeiro. The declara- 
tion is a humiliating one, and nothing but a desire to awaken action on 
the part of the legislative power of our country could induce me thus to 
make it. 

It has been asserted at various times that the imperial government 
was about to resort to strong measures for the destruction of this com- 
merce. Some months ago, reports of this character were more than usu- 
ally prevalent ; but, if any new steps have been taken to arrest the trade, 
they have proved entirely nugatory. A respect: able journal of this city, 
the Corneio Mercantile, of the 17th ultimo, in referring to the slave trade, 
and to the reported determination of the government to suppress it, held 
the following language :— 

« Singular Circun nstances—At the very time it is said the government 
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is seriously engaged in suppressing the slave trade, the slave dealers are 
boldest and most ostentatious, and the landing of slaves is the most fre- 
quent and nearest to the principal ports of the coast. Official morality 
is marvellously advancing.” 

If the Brazilian statutes upon the subject were faithfully enforced, the 
slave trade could not continue. Unfortunately, however, those clothed 
with their administration and execution, with some honorable excep- 
tions, connive at the traffic, and silently acquiesce in the violation of the 
laws they are sworn to uphold. 

Whilst the head of the government, and many of the most enlightened 
statesmen of the empire are believed to consider the slave trade as in- 
imical to the true interests of their country, a greater number profess 
to be honestly of the opinion that the welfare of Brazil demands the con- 
tinuance of the trade ; and, after defending traffic on the ground of ne- 
cessity, many proceed to contend that the condition of the African is 
meliorated when he becomes a Brazilian slave. However repugnant to 
the principles of sound political economy, and of enlightened humanity, 
these doctrines may be, they are very generally entertained by the peo- 
ple of Brazil. When to these impressions is added the tremendous pow- 
er of the prince, wielded by those who reap the immediate profits of the 
traffic, it may be inferred that the few who labor for its suppression have 
very embarrassing obstacles to contend with. 

x % * * * * + * 

Annexed is a letter addressed by Mr. Gorham Parks, formerly a con- 
sul at Rio, to Mr. Tod. Its facts are highly interesting and impor- 
tant :— 

Rio pve Janetro, Jan. 29, 1850. 

Sir,—The number of American vessels which, since the 1st of July, 
1844, until the 1st of October last, (when I left the conswlate,) sailed for 
the coast of Africa from this city, is ninety-three. Of these vessels, all 
except five have been sold or delivered on the coast of Africa, and have 
been engaged in bringing over slaves, and many of them have been cap- 
tured with the slaves on board. The value of the cargoes it is impossi- 
ble to ascertain, as the amount of property on which duties are paid at 
the custom house by no means indicates the true amount carried over. 
They were all of them loaded with goods with which to purchase slaves, 
and with provisions and water for their support on their passage over. 

The number of American vessels which have entered from the coast, 
during the same period, has been a eee The value of imports from 
Africa, excepting slaves, nothing. ere is no trade between either the 
west or east coast of Africa and Brazil, excepting what is connected di- 
rectly or indirectly with the slave trade. The English cruisers form the 
principal impedimenv to the prosecution of this traffic; and, as our go- 
vernment does not permit vessels carrying our flag to be searched, our 
vessels are preferred to most if not all others, by the slave traders, as 
offering perfect protection for the traffic from their dreaded enemy. 

The first step in the prosecution of this traffic is to transport to the 
coast, in safety, the goods with which the slaves are to be purchased. 
For this purpose an American vessel is either chartered or bought. If 
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the first, the vessel, having deposited the goods at the several slave fae- 
tories and posts on the coast, returns to Rio in ballast, when the charter 
money is paid, and the affair is ended. If, however, the American 
vessel is purchased, the slave dealer (if other than a citizen of the United 
States) finds some American citizen in whom he is willing to confide, 
and employs him to buy the vessel. He does so, applies to the Ameri- 
can consul for a sea letter, passes the necessary examination, and obtains 
the sea letter. The slave dealer then makes a kind of stereotyped con- 
tract with this nominal owner, by which, in consideration of so much 
money per month, the said vessel shall carry to any port or ports in 
Africa such goods as the charterer may choose to put on board, (if not 
contraband,) and deliver them to the person to whom they are con- 
signed. Connected with this is a letter of instructions from the nominal 
owner to his captain (if he be not master hiinself) directing him, pro- 
vided A B, whom he understands may want a vessel, should offer him 
the sum of dollars, to sell him the vessel, and take drafts on C D 
at Rio for the amount. In case A B, who is the agent on the coast of 
C D, the owner at Rio, has a cargo of slaves ready to be shipped, then 
he wants the vessel, purchases it for the amount specified, and perhaps 
goes through the form of drawing bills on the owner here. All this 
transaction is gone through with for the purpose of being able to show 
that all is straight, if they are questioned by any public functiouary of 
the United States, either at home or abroad. This pretended sale takes 
place at the moment when the slaves are ready to be shipped—the 
American captain and his crew going on shore as the slaves are coming 
off, while the Portuguese or Brazilian passengers, who were carried out 
from Rio in her, all at once become the master and crew of the vessel. 
Those of the American crew who do not die of coast fever get back as 
they can, many of them being compelled to come over in slave vessels 
in order to get back at all. There is evidence on the records of the 
Consulate, of slaves having started two or three times from the shore, 
and the master and crew from their vessel, in their boat, carrying with 
them the flag and ship’s papers, when, the parties becoming frightened, 
both parties retroceded, the slaves were returned to the shore, and the 
American master and crew again went on board the vessel, the stars 
and stripes were again hoisted over her and kept flying until the cause 
of alarm (an English cruiser) had departed from the coast, and the em- 
barkation safely effected. 

I know of another case where an American captain took on board 
slaves and landed them three times, and was finally compelled to come 
away in ballast. Both the captain and the vessel have been in Rio since. 
The vessel was under American colors at the time. 

% % % % # % # ‘i 

The whole number of slaves imported into the province of Rio de 
Janeiro, which comprises this Consulate, is estimated by Mr. Hesketh, 
H. B. M. Consul, (who has better opportunities for information than any 
American consul can have,) for the years 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849, to 
have been about one-hundred and seventy-three thousand five hundred. 
In this estimate of Mr. Hesketh I fully concur, considering it rather be- 
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low than above the mark. Ihave no means of information as to the 


whole number imported into Brazil. 
* * * * x * x * 


FROM THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Dispatch received by the Navy Department from Lieut. E. J. De Haven, 
commanding the Expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, 


Unrrep Srares Bria Apvance, 
Off Port Leopold, August 22, 1850. 

Sir,—I have the honor to acquaint you with the proceedings of the 
squadron under my command since leaving the Whale Fish Islands, 
whence my last dispatch was dated. 

We sailed on the 29th of June, but, owing to calms and very light 
winds, we did not reach the latitude of Uppernavick till the 6th of July. 
Up to this place no obstruction from ice was met with. We found a 
clear passage of from ten to twenty miles in width, between the land and 
the “ pack.” The latter was sighted daily, and had the appearance of 
being impenetrable. 

To the northward of Uppernavick many streams of floe ice were 
found extending from the main pack close into the land. Through 
these, with a fair wind, we found little difficulty in forcing our way, 
until we approached Baflin’s Islands, in the latitude of 74°. Here the 
ice appeared so close and 2ontinuous along the land that our progress ‘in 
that direction was arrested. At the same time a clear and wide open- 
ing presented itself leading to the west. We had a fair wind to enter 
it, and it was so directly in our course for Lancaster Sound that I could 
not resist the temptation ; particularly as the passage looked to be almost 
hopeless by the usual northern route through Melville Bay. 

For several hours our hope of a speedy and direct passage appeared 
to be confirmed, but after a run of forty miles, ice was made ahead and 
on both sides in a continuous line. We had but entered a deep bight in 
the main pack. 

To return to the eastward whence we came would, perhaps, have cost 
us days, with the uncertainty of being able to get along even then. Be- 
sides, of the only three authentic accounts of attempts to make the pass- 
age through the pack in about this latitude, two were eminently success- 
ful. The third did not succeed so well. 

In view of these facts, 1 thought it advisable to enter the pack and en- 
deavor to push through it, in a direct line for the theatre of our re- 
searches. 

We accordingly did so, and for several days succeeded in making 
some headway, until at last the ice became so tight and immovable that 
it became impossible either to advance or retreat. In this hopeless con- 
dition we remained until the 29th of July, when, by a sudden movement 
of the floes, an opening presented itself to the north, A southeast wind 
springing up at the same time, we availed ourselves of it, and, with a 
press of sail, succeeded in forcing our way into clear water. 
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On the following day we were brought up again by the ice, having 

made a run of more than sixty miles. The wind by this time had 
freshened to a gale, which, together with a thick fog, made our position 
not a little embarrassing. The vessels were placed in as secure a posi- 
tion as could be found ; notwithstanding which they were in imminent 
danger from the heavy masses of ice driven be fore the gale, which 
pressed upon them. They withstood the shock, though, bravely. The 
danger was over on the gale abating. 

We were now in latitude 75° longitude 60o, in the usual Melville Bay 
route. It did not appear much more favorable than the middle one, 
from whence we had just escaped. However, by keeping along the 
edge of the land ice, (which had no appearance of having moved this 
season, and extended full thirty miles from the shore,) we were enabled 
to avail ourselves of occasional narrow openings which appeared with 
the changes of the wind; so that, with the aid of warps, during calm 
weather, we succeeded in "reaching Cape Yorke on the 15th instant. 

Between Cape Yorke and Cape Dudley Digg#we had open water, but 
were delayed by calms. We took advantage of the delay, and hauled the 
vessels into the shore, at the “ Crimson Cliffs of Beverly,” where we 
filled up our casks from a mountain stream. These cliffs are so named 
from the red snow on them, specimens of which were obtained. 

A few miles to the east of Cape Yorke two Esquimaux were met 
with. The only thing we could understand them to say was, that more 
of their people were living not far distant. 

On the 18th we got a fair wind, and, passing Cape Dudley Diggs, 
shaped our course for the western side of Baffin’s Bay. The “ pack” was 
soon met with, but it was in streams and very loose, so that little ob- 
struction was found from it. On the morning of the 19th we cleared it 
entirely, and a decided swell of the sea indicated that we had reached 
the “north waters.” 

The same day we fell in with the squadron of two vessels under 
Capt. Penny. They had been unsuccessful in their efforts to enter 
Jones’s Sound. They were now bound in the same direction as our- 
selves, 

On the evening of the 19th we entered the Sound, but a violent gale 
came on from the eastward, accompanied with a thick fog and a heavy 
sea, which compelled us to heave to. During the gale we parted com- 
pany from the Rescue. 

The following day the wind moderated, but the weather still con- 
tinued thick and foggy. We spent the most of it in searching for our 
consort, without success, when, loth to lose so good a wind, we bore up 
for the westward. 

On the morning of the 21st the fog cleared off, and we found ourselves 

off Cape C rawford, on the southern “side of the Sound. At the same 
time a sail was seen, which I hoped might be the Rescue, but it proved 
to be the schooner Felix, Captain Sir John Ross. 

From him we learned that Commodore Austin was at Pond’s Bay, 
with two of his vessels, seeking for information, whilst the other two 
had been dispatched to examine the north shore of the Sound. We 
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also learned that the North Star might be looked for at Port Leopold. 
At that place I resolved to touch, (as well to gain information as to send 
dispatches home.) previous to repairing to Wellington Straits, the ap- 
pointed place of rendezvous with our consort. 

I am happy to inform you that the officers and men of both vessels 
are perhaps better in health than they were on leaving New York, and 
they are now possessed with a spirit which I think argues well for the 
success of our enterprise. 

Very respectfully, &e. EDWIN J. DE HAVEN. 
Lieut. Commanding Arctic Expedition. 
To the Hon. Secretary or tur Navy, Washington. 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUB.- 
LIC SENT TO THE ASSEMBLY IN NOVEMBER, 1850. 

Our limits will not permit us to insert in the present volume the whole of this long 
and interesting document. After the manner of our Presidential messages, it sets forth 
the condition of the national interests, and recommends such measures for legislative 
actiou as the President deems expedient. It is not, however, accompanied with re- 
ports from the heads of departments. 

This document, which is able, conciliatory, and eloquent, thus concludes : 


“ Such, Messieurs, is a rapid erposé of the state of our affairs. In 
spite of the difficulties with which we have been surrounded, law and 
order have regained their empire to such a degree that for the future no 
one believes in the success of violent enterprises. But it is also true 
that as apprehensions for the present vanish, anxiety with respect to the 
future seems with greater intensity to seize upon men’s minds. France 
longs, above all things, for tranquillity. Still agitated by the remem- 
brance of the dangers which society has incurred, and in view of the 
grand interests which are at stake, France rests a stranger to the miser- 
able quarrels of men or of parties. I have frequently declared, as 
opportunities have offered themselves, that I considered as great crimi- 
nals the men who, from personal ambition, would jeopard the little sta- 
bility which our constitution secures to us. It is my profound convic- 
tion, from which | have never swerved. It is only the enemies of the 
public peace who have been able to misinterpret the simplest measure 
which springs out of my peculiar position. As Chief Magistrate of the 
country, I have felt constrained to put myself in communication with 
the clergy, with judicial functionaries, with agriculturists, with manufac- 
turers, with men in civil employment, and with the army. And | have 
earnestly improved every opportunity to testify to all these classes the 
sympathy I feel for them, and my gratitude for the co-operation which 
they afford me. And, moreover, if my name and my exertions have 
contributed in any degree to decide and strengthen the good disposition 
of the army, of which, by the terms of the constitution, | possess the 
sole control, I have, and I boldly say it, rendered a service to the country, 
for [ have upon all occasions thrown my personal influence upon the side 
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of order. The invariable rule of my political life will be, in all cireum- 
stances to do my duty—nothing but my duty. At the present moment 
every person, with the exception of myself, is allowed to express the 
wish for a prompt revision of our fundamental law. If the constitution 
possesses faults and dangers, you are at liberty to expose these faults 
and dangers to the public eye; | alone, bound by my oath, confine 
myself within the strict limits which it has marked out. A great number 
of the general councils have expressed a desire to see the constitution 
revised. These expressions address themselves exclusiy ely to the 
legislative power. As for me, elected by the people, holding of the 
people only, I will ever conform to the popular will legally expressed. 
The doubts which hang over the future give rise, 1 am aware, to many 
appreuensions, while they excite many hopes. Let us all learn to sacri- 
fice these hopes to our country’s good, and busy ourselves only with its 
interests.” 

“If, during the present session, you vote a revision of the constitution, 
a constituent will meet to amend our fundamental laws and fix the fate 
of the Executive power. If you do not vote it, the people in 1852 will 
make known the solemn expression of its new will. But, whatever 
may be the solutions of the future, let us understand each other to the 
end that the destinies of a great nation may never be settled by passion, 
surprise, or violence. Let us imbue the people with a love of repose 
by conducting our own deliberations with calmness ; let us imbue the 
people with a sacred respect for the law by never departing from it our- 
selves: and then, believe me, the progress in political morals will afford 
ample compensation to the danger inherent in institutions which have 
had their birth in days of distrust and doubt. Be assured that what I 
am most solicitous about is, not to know who shall govern France in 
1852, but to so employ the time that remains for me to dispose of as 
that the transition, whatever it may be, shall take place without agita- 
tion, without troubles. The noblest object and the most worthy of an 
elevated mind, is not, when in possession of power, to be seeking 
expedients for its perpetuation, but to watch without ceasing on the 
means of consolidating, for the good of all, those principles of authority 
and morals which defy the passions of men, and the instability of the 
laws. 

“T have freely opened to you my heart. You will respond by your 
confidence to my frankness, by your co-operation to my good intentions, 
and God will do the rest. 

*‘ Receive, messieurs, the assurance of my high esteem, 


‘LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE.” 


SPEECH OF THE QUEEN OF GRE 
OPENING OF THE PRESENT 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen : 
“It is with great satisfaction that I again mect my Parliament, and 
resort to your advice and assistance in the consideration of measures 
which affect the welfare of our country. 
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“T continue to maintain the relations of peace and amity with foreign 
powers. It has been my endeavor to induce the States of Germany to 
carry into full effect the provisions of the treaty with Denmark, which 
was concluded at Berlin in the month of July of last year. I am much 
gratified in being able to inform you that the German Confederation and 
the Government of Denmark are now engaged in fulfilling the stipula- 
tions of that treaty, and thereby putting an end to hostilities which, at 
one time, appeared full of danger to the peace of Europe. 

“I trust that the affairs of Germany may be arranged by mutual 
agreement, in such a manner as to preserve the strength of ‘the con- 
federation and to maintain the freedom of its separate ¢ States, 

“TI have concluded with the King of Sardinia articles additional to the 
treaty of September, 1841, and I have directed that those articles shal! 
be laid before you. 

“The government of Brazil has taken new, and, I hope, efficient 
measures for the suppression of the atrocious traffic in slaves. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons : 

“] have directed the estimates of the year to be prepared and laid 
before you without delay. They have been framed with a due regard 
to economy, and to the necessities of the public service. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen : 

“ Notwithstanding the large reductions of taxation which have been 
effected in late years, the receipts of the revenue have been satisfactory. 

“The state of the commerce and manufactures of the United King- 
dom have been such as to afford general employment to the laboring 
classes, 

“T have to lament, however, the difficulties which are still felt by that 
important body among my people who are owners and occupiers of 
land. 

“ But it is my confident hope that the prosperous condition of other 
classes of my subjects will have a favorable effect in diminishing these 
difficulties and promoting the interests of agriculture. 

“The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical titles conferred by a 
foreign power has excited strong feelings in this country, and large 
bodies of my subjects have presented addresses to me, expressing attach- 
ment to the throne, and praying that such assumptions should be re- 
sisted. I have assured them of my resolution to maintain the rights of 
my crown, and the independence of the nation, against all encroachment, 
from whatever quarter it may proceed. I have at the same time ex- 
pressed my earnest desire, and firm determination, under God’s bless- 
ing, to maintain, unimpaired, the religious liberty which is so justly 
prized by the people of this country. 

“It will be for you to consider the measure which will be laid before 
you on this subject. 

“The administration of justice in the several departments of law and 
equity will no doubt receive the serious attention of parliament; and I 
fee] confident that the measures that may be submitted with a view of 
improving that administration will be discussed with that mature deli- 
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beration which important changes in the highest courts of judicature in 
the kingdom imperatively demand. 

“ A measure will be laid before you providing for the establishment 
of a system of registration of deeds and instruments relating to the 
transfer of property. This measure is the result of inquiries which | 


have caused to be made into the practicability of adopting a svstem of 
A t 5 A 


registration calculated to give security to titles and to diminish the 
causes of litigation to which they have hitherto been liable, and to re- 
duce the cost of transfers. 

“To combine the progress of improvement with the stability of our 
institutions will, | am confident, be your constant care. We may 
esteem ourselves fortunate that we can pursue, without disturbance, the 
course of calm and peaceable amelioration ; and we have every cause to 
be thankful to Almighty God for the measure of tranquillity and hap 
piness which has been vouchsafed to us.” 


LIBERATION OF KOSSUTH. 
LETTER OF MR. WEBSTER TO THE AMERICAN MINISTER AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


DepartMent OF Stare, 
Wasuineton, Feb. 28, 1851. 
To Geo. A. Marsu, Constantinople : 


Sir,—l am directed by the President to address you on the subject of 


the Hungarian refugees, who are now in the Turkish dominions. It is 
understood by this government, that Mr. Kossuth and forty or fifty others, 
his companions, are in confinement in Kutayieh, in Asia Minor, where they 
have been for a year or more, and they continue to feel an earnest desire 
to come to the United States. By a dispatch of my predecessor you were 
instructed to offer to the Sublime Porte to receive Mr. Kossuth and his 
companions on board of one of the national ships of the United States, 
to convey them to this country. It would have been extremely gratify- 
ing to the government and people of the United States, if this proposi- 
tion could have been at that time accepted, but it is understood that it 
not having been complied with by the Sublime Porte did not arise from 
a wish on his imperial majesty’s part to detain therm, or from any un- 
willingness that they should proceed to the United States, but was in 
consequence of the Sultan’s offer to Austria to detain these persons for 
one year, at the expiration of which time, unless further conventions 
should be entered into to prolong their detention, they should be at li- 
berty to depart. If this be so, the time is near at hand when their re- 
lease may be expected, and when they may be permitted to seek an 
asylum in any part of the world to which they shall be able to procure 
the means of transportation. It is confidently hoped that the Sublime 
Porte has not made, and will not make, any new stipulation with any 
power for their further detention, and you are directed to address your- 
self urgently, though respectfully, to the Sublime Porte on this question. 
You will cause it to be strongly repre sented, that while this government 
has no desire or intention to interfere in any manner with the ques- 
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tions of public policy, or the international or municipal relations of 
other governments, not affecting the rights of its own citizens: and 
while it has entire confidence in the justice, and magnanimity, and dig- 
nity of the Sublime Porte, yet, on a matter of such universal interest, 
it hopes that the suggestions, proceeding from no other motives than 
those of friendship and respect for the Porte, a desire for the continuance 
and perpetuity of its independence and dignified position among the 
nations of the earth, and a sentiment of commiseration for the Hunga- 
rian exiles, may be received by the Porte in the same friendly spirit in 
which they are offered ; and that the growing good feeling and increas- 
ing intercourse between the two governments, may be still further fos- 
tered and extended by a happy concurrence of opinion and reciprocity of 
confidence upon this as upon all other subjects. Compliance with the 
wishes of the government and people of the United States in this respect 
will be regarded as a friendly recognition of their intercession, and as a 
proof of national good will and regard. The course which the Sublime 
Porte pursued in refusing to allow the Hungarian exiles to be seized 
upon its soil by the forces of a foreign State, or to arrest and deliver 
them up itself to their pursuers, was hailed with universal approba- 
tion—it might be said with gratitude—everywhere throughout the 
United States ; and this sentiment was not the less strong because the 
demand upon the Sublime Porte was made by governments confident 
in their great military power, with armies in the field of vast strength, 
flushed with recent victory, and whose purposes were not to be thwart- 
ed, or their pursuit stayed, by any obstacle less than the interposition of 
an empire prepared to maintain the inviolability of its territories, and its 
absolute sovereignty over its own soil. This government, jealous of its 
own territorial rights, regarded with great respect and hearty approba- 
tion the firm and lofty position assumed by his Imperial Majesty at that 
time, and so proudly maintained under circumstances well calculated to 
inspire doubt, and against demands urged with such gravity, and sup- 
ported by so formidable an array. His Imperial Majesty felt that he 
should be no longer an independent prince if he consented to be less 
than the sovereign of his own dominions. While thus regarding the 
political position and conduct of the Sublime Porte in reference to other 
powers, his majesty’s generosity in providing for the wants of the fugi- 
tives thus unexpectedly and in so great numbers, throwing themselves 
upon his protection, is considered equally worthy of admiration. On 
the other hand, it is not difficult to conceive what may have been the 
considerations which led the Sublime Porte to consent to remove these 
persons from its frontiers, require them to repair to the interior, and 
there to remain for a ‘imited time. A great attempt at revolution 
against the established authorities of a neighboring State, with which the 
Sublime Porte was at peace, and with which it desired to preserve 
friendly relations, had only been suppressed. The chief actors in that 
attempt had escaped into the dominions of the Porte, and to permit 
them to remain upon its frontiers, where they might project new under- 
takings against that State, and into which, if circumstances favored, they 
could enter in arms at any time, might well have been considered dan- 
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gerous to both governments; and the Sublime Porte, while protecting 
them, might certainly also prevent their oceupying any such position in 
its own dominions as should give just cause of alarm to neighboring and 
friendly powers. Their removal to certain localities might also be ren- 
dered desirable by considerations ef convenience to the Sublime Porte 
itself upon whose ch: arity and generosity such numbers had so suddenly 
become dependent. The detention of these persons for a short period 
of time, in order that they might not at once repair to other parts of 
Europe to renew their operations, was a request that it was not unnatu- 
ral to make, and was certainly in the discretion of the Sublime Porte to 
grant without any sacrifice of its dignity, or any want of kindness to- 
wards the refugees; but at this time, all possible apprehension of dan- 
ger or disturbance to result from their liberation has ceased. It is now 
more than a year since the last Hungarian army surrendered; and the 
attempt at revolution, and the establishment of an independent govern- 
ment in which they were engaged, were most sternly crushed by the 
united forces of two of the greatest powers of Europe. Their chief as- 
sociates are like themselves, in exile, or they have perished on the field 
or on the scaffold, or by military execution. Their estates are confis- 
cated, their families dispersed, and every castle, fortress, and city of 
Ilungary, is in the possession of the forces of Austria. They, them- 
selves, by their desire to remove so far from the scene of their late con- 
flict, declare that they entertain no hope or thought of other similar at- 
tempts, and wish only to be permitted to withdraw themselves altogether 
from all European associations, and seek new homes in the vast interior 
of the United States. For their attempt at independence they have 
most dearly paid; and now, broken in fortune and in heart, without 
home or country, a band of exiles, whose only future is a tearful remem- 
brance of the past—whose only request is to spend their remaining days 
in obscure industry—they wait the permission of His Imperial Majesty 
to remove themselves and all that may remain to them across the ocean 
to the uncultivated regions of America, and leave forever a continent 
which to them has become more gloomy than the wilderness—more lone 
and dreary than the desert. The people of the United States expect 
from the generosity of the Turkish monarchy, that this permission will 
be given. They wait to receive these exiles on these shores, where, 
without giving just cause of uneasiness to any government, they may 
enjoy whatever of consolation can be afforded by sympathy for their 
sufferings, and that assistance in their necessity which this people have 
never been late in cffering to any, and which they are not now for the 
first time called upon to render. Accustomed, themselves, to high ideas 
of national independence, the people of the Western States would regret 
to see the government of the vast empire of Turkey constrained by the 
force of circumstances to exercise the duty of keeping prisoners for other 
powers. You will further say to the Sublime Porte, that if, as this 
government hopes and believes M. Kossuth, and his companions are al- 
lowed to depart from the dominions of his Imperial Majesty, at the ex- 
piration of the year commencing in May, 1850, they will find conveyance 
to the United States in some of its national ships now in the Mediterra- 
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nean Sea, which can be spared for that purpose; and you will, on 
receiving assurances that these persons will be permitted to embark, 
ascertain precisely their number, and immediately give notice to the 
commander of the United States squadron on that station, who will re- 
ceive orders from the proper authority to be present with such of the 
ships as may be necessary, or can leave the station to furnish convey- 


ance for M. Kossuth and his companions to the United States. 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF LIBERIA. 
GovernMENt Hovse, Monrovia, Sept. 27, 1850. 

My Dear Sir—I thank you for your esteemed favors of the 26th and 
29th June; I assure you that I fully appreciate all you say with respect 
to the energy and enterprise which should characterize the people of 
Liberia to insure them complete success. I am aware that many of our 
best friends in the United States have long entertained and some still 
entertain, fears that the great work in which we are engaged, after all 
the wonderful suecess which has hitherto attended our efforts, and the 
encouraging prospects now before us, may possibly, for the want of in- 
dustry and energy, and a determination on the part of the people here 
to succeed, prove a failure. I, too, have had fears in this respect. 

But I am happy to be able to say that within the last few years these 
fears have altogether subsided. The time was when the people here 
gave too much of their time and attention to petty trading with the 
natives, neglecting almost totally the more certain and safe means of 
acquiring permanent happiness and independence—I mean the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. This, however, was an evil which has happily cured 
itself, and at present an altogether different state of things prevails. 
Agriculture everywhere throughout the Commonwealth is receiving more 
attention. Really, there is an air of comfort, contentment and happi- 
ness among the people settled along the banks of the river and in the 
interior villages that is truly pleasing to witness. Our prospects were 
never more flattering and encouraging than they are at present. In ad- 
dition to the attention which is now given to agriculture, it is gratifying 
to know that the public are more than ever concerned about education, 
and the means of securing it to their children, and this feeling is rapidly 
extending itself among our aboriginal inhabitants. They are ‘daily send- 
ing in their children “ to be taught book and learn Merica man fash and 
God pallaver.” All this is exceedingly gratifying. Liberia is certainly 
going ahead, and if a good Providence will continue to guide and direct 
us, we may reasonably hope that Liberia will attain what you look 
forward to—a powerful Republican Government that will in all that con- 
stitutes ¢rue glory, rival the United States of America—and that both 
nations, either acting together or in a generous rivalry of good works, 
may be the means of civilizing and christianizing the world, espec ially 
benighted Africa. 

I rejoice to notice that Colonization is rapidly gaining favor in the 
United States, and that Liberia is more and more attracting attention. | 
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have, indeed, been interested in perusing the papers you were good 
enough to send me. In The New York Tribune | noticed several arti- 
cles on the subject of Colonization that please me very much. 

I am pleased to find that Judge Bryan’s scheme to establish a line of 
steamships between the United States and Liberia finds favor at Wash- 
ington; and that the Committee on Naval Affairs, of the House of 
tepresentatives, have agreed to report in favor of it. Such a line of 
steamships will unquestionably give a new and mighty impulse to 
colonization, and will greatly increase the commercial interests of both 
countries. 

The Liberia educational movement in Massachusetts I consider 
equally, if not more, important. I assure you, Sir, I am truly delighted 
at the prospect of having permanently ests ablished in Liberia the means 
of Education. 

This subject, more than any other, has given me deep concern for 
many years. I have looked forward to the time, which will surely come, 
when, annually, thousands from the United States will be thrown into 
Liberia, without education or much experience in matters of govern- 
ment; and such a mass of ignorance flowing in upon us, without a suffi- 
cient restraining power—which power can only be created by the educa- 
tion of the youth of Liberia—would most assuredly endanger the 
Government, and the perpetuity of our institutions. Education is our 
safety-valve, and must keep pace with immigration. I thank you very 
much for the pictures you were so kind as to send me. The engraving 
of both is remarkably fine.—That of Washington is a good likenesss ; his 
portrait, however, can never be mistaken. ‘The “Trial of Effie Deans’ 
is an interesting picture. Some British officers called to see me a day or 
two ago, and admired it very much; one, who had never been in the 
United States, thought it too rich for American. I am happy to inform 
you they arrived in good order, as did also the two you sent by the last 
packet. You have but little idea of the amusement the pictures some- 
times afford me. Natives come from a considerable distance to see 
them, and frequently we cannot get them to approach within six or eight 
steps of them on the first, or sometimes second, visit. It is difficult to 
make some of them believe that the figures are not actually flesh and 
blood, or, at any rate, superhuman beings. 

I have also to thank you for remembering me in the way of books and 
newspapers. You are bringing me largely indebted to you, without any 
means at command to repay it. Iwas aware that Mr. Teage had a copy 
of the “ Federalist.” I however mentioned to him your wish that he 
would accept the copy you sent, and the volume of “ Arnold’s Sermons.” 
He accepted the latter, and resigned the “ Federalist” to me, as I was 
without a copy. The other books I have not distributed, but shall do so 
soon. I think of presenting in your name, to the “ Ladies’ Literary 
Institute” all but one or two of them, which I shall read, and then hand 
them over, in like manner, to either the “ Liberia” or “ Young Men’s 
Lyceum.” Books are much more prized and sought after now than in 
former times, and will be taken care of. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


J. J. ROBERTS. 
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CHEAP POSTAGE LAW. 


AN ACT to reduce and modify the rates of postage in the United 

States and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That, from the thirtieth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, in lieu of the rates of post- 
age now established by law, there shall be charged the following rates, 
to wit: For every single letter in manuse ript, or paper of any kind 
upon which information. shall be asked for, or communicated in writing, 
or by marks or signs, conveyed in the mail, for any distance between 
places within the United States not exceeding three thousand miles, 
when the postage upon such letter shall have been prepaid, three cents, 
and five cents when the postage thereon shall not have been prepaid ; 
and for any distance exceeding three thousand miles, double these rates 
for every such single letter or paper when conveyed wholly or in part by 
sea, and to or from: any foreign country, for any distance over twenty- 
five hundred miles, twenty cents, and for any distance under tw enty- five 
hundred miles, ten cents, (excepting, however, in all cases where such 
postage have » been or shall be adjusted at different rates by postal treaty 
or convention already concluded or hereafter to be made ;) and for a 
double letter there shall be charged double the rates above specified, 
and for a treble letter, treble those rates; and for a quadruple letter, 
quadruple those rates; and every letter or parcel not exceeding half an 
ounce in weight, shall be deemed a single letter; and every additional 
weight of half an ounce, or additional w eight of less than half an ounce, 
shall be charged with an additional single postage. And all drop let- 
ters, or letters placed in any Post-Oflice, not for transmission, but for 
delivery only, shall be charged with postage at the rate of one cent each ; 
and all letters shall hereafter de advertised as remaining over or un- 
called for in any Post-Office, shall be charged with one cent in addition 
to the regular postage, both to be accounted for as other postages now 
are. 

Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That all newspapers not exceeding 
three ounces in weight, sent from the office of publication to actual and 
bona fide subscribers, shall be charged with postage as follows, to wit: 
All newspapers published weekly only, shall circulate in the mail free 
of postage within the county where published, and that the postage on 
the regular number of a newspaper published weekly, for any distance 
not exceeding fifty miles out of the county where published, shall be 
five cents per quarter for any distance exceeding fifty miles, and not ex- 
ceeding three hundred railes, ten cents per quarter; for any distance ex- 
ceeding three hundred miles and not exceeding one thousand, fifteen 
cents per quarter; for any distance exceeding one thousand miles and 
not exceeding two thousand miles, twenty cents per quarter; for any 
distance exceeding two thousand miles and not exceeding four thousand 
miles, twenty-five cents per quarter; and for any distance exceeding 
four thousand miles, thirty cents per quarter; and all newspapers pub- 
lished monthly, and sent to actual and bona fide subscribers shall be 
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charged with one-fourth the foregoing rates and on all such newspapers 
published semi-monthly shall be charged with one-half the foregoing 
rates ; and papers published semi-weekly shall be charged double those 
rates ; tri-weekly, treble those rates; and oftener than tri-weekly, five 
times those rates. And there shall be charged upon every other news- 
paper, and each circular not sealed, handbill, engraving, pamphlet, peri- 
odical, magazine, book, and every other description of printed matter, 
which shall be unconnected with any manuscript, or written matter, and 
which it may be lawful to transmit through the mail, of no greater 
weight than one ounce, for any distance not exceeding five hundred 
miles, one cent; and for each additional ounce, or fraction of an ounce, 
one cent; for any distance exceeding five hundred miles and not ex- 
ceeding one thousand five hundred miles, double those rates; for any 
distance exceeding one thousand five hundred miles and not exceeding 
two thousand five hundred miles, treble those rates; for any distance 
exceeding two thousand five hundred miles and not exceeding three 
thousand five hundred miles, four times those rates; for any distance 
exceeding three thousand five hundred miles, five times those rates. 
Subscribers to all periodicals shall be required to pay one quarter’s 
postage in advance ; in all such cases the postage shall be one-half the 
foregoing rates. Bound books, and parcels of printed matter not weigh- 
ing over thirty-two ounces, shall be deemed mailable matter, under the 
provisions of this section. And the postage on all printed matter other 
than newspapers and periodicals published at intervals, not exceeding 
three months, and sent from the office of publication to actual and bona 
fide subscribers, to be prepaid ; and in ascertaining the weight of news- 
papers for the purpose of determining the amount of postage chargeable 
thereon, they shall be weighed when in a dry state. And whenever any 
printed matter on which the postage is required by this section to be 
prepaid shall, through the inattention of Postmasters, or otherwise, be 
sent without prepayment, the same shall be charged with double the 
amount of postage which would have been chargeable thereon if the 
postage had been prepaid: but nothing in this act contained shall sub- 
ject to postage any matter which is exempted from the payment of post- 
age by any existing law. And the Postmaster General, by and with the 
advice and consent of the President of the United States, shall be and 
he is hereby authorized to reduce or enlarge, from time to time, the 
rates of postage upon all letters and other mailable matter conveyed 
between the United States and any foreign country, for the purpose of 
making better postal arrangements with other governments, or counter- 
acting any adverse measures aflecting our postal intercourse with foreign 
countries; and postmasters at the office of delivery are hereby author- 
ized, and it shall be their duty, to remove wrappers and envelopes from 
all printed matter and pamphlets not charged with letter postage, for the 
purposes of ascertaining whether there is upon or connected with any 
such printed matter, or in any such package, any matter or thing which 
would authorize or require the charge of a higher rate of postage there- 
on. And all publishers of pamphlets, periodicals, magazines, and news- 
papers which shall not exceed sixteen ounces in weight, shall be allowed 
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to interchange their publications reciprocally free of postage: Provided, 
That such interchange shall be confined to a single copy of each publica- 
tion: And provided, also, That said publishers may enclose in their pub- 
lications the bills for subscriptions thereto without any additional charge 
for postage: And provided, further, That in all cases where newspapers 
shall not contain over three hundred square inches they may be trans- 
mitted through the mails by the publishers to bona fide subscribers at 
one-fourth the rates fixed by this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the 
Postmaster-General to provide and furnish to all deputy postmasters, 
and to all other persons applying and paying therefor, suitable postage- 
stamps of the denomination of three cents, and of such other denomina- 
tions as he may think expedient to facilitate the pre-payment of the 
postages provided for in this act; and any person who shall forge or 
counterfeit any postage-stamp provided or furnished under the provisions 
of this or any former act, whether the same are impressed or printed on 
or attached to envelopes or not, or any die, plate, or engraving therefor, 
or shall make or print, or knowingly use or sell, or have in his posses- 
sion with intent to use or sell,any such false, forged, or counterfeited die, 
plate, engraving, or postage-stamp, or who shall make cr print, or author- 
ize or procure to be made or printed, any postage-stamps of the kind 
provided and furnished by the Postmaster-General as aforesaid, without 
the special authority and direction of the Post-Office Department, or 
who, after such postage-stamps have been printed, shall, with intent to 
defraud the revenues of the Post-Office Department, deliver any post- 
age-stamps to any person or persons other than such as shall be author- 
ized to receive the same by an instrument of writing duly executed un- 
der the hand of the Postmaster-General, and the seal of the Post-Office 
Department, shall, on conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of felony, and 
be punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or by impris- 
onment not exceeding five years, or by bothsuch fine and imprisonment ; 
and the expenses of procuring and providing all such postage-stamps and 
letter envelopes, as are provided for or authorized by this act, shall be 
paid, after being adjusted by the Auditor of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, on the certificate of the Postmaster-General, out of any money in 
the ‘Treasury arising from the Post-Office Department. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of every 
Postmaster to cause to be defaced, in such manner as the Postmaster- 
General shall direct, all postage-stamps attached to letters deposited in 
his office for delivery, or to be sent by mail; and if any Postmaster, send- 
ing letters in the mail with postage-stamps ‘attac hed, shall omit to deface 
the same, it shall be the duty of the Postmaster to whose offices such 
letters shall be sent for delivery to deface the stamps and report the de- 
linquent Postmaster to the Postmaster-General. And if any person 
shall use, or attempt to use, in pre-payment of postage, any postage- 
stamp which shall have been before used for like purposes, such persons 
shall be subject to a penalty of fifty dollars for every such offence, to be 
recovered in the name of the United States, in any court of competent 
jurisdiction, 
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Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That lists of letters remaining un- 
called for in any Post-office in any city, town, or village, where a news- 
paper shall be printed, shall hereafter be published once only in the 
newspaper which, being issued weekly or oftener, shall have the largest 
circulation within the range of delivery of said office, to be decided by 
the Postmaster-General, under such regulations as shall be prescribed by 
him, at a charge not exceeding one [three] at such office, at such time, 
and under such regulations as the Postmaster-General shall prescribe ; 
and at a charge of one cent for each letter advertised. And the Post- 
master at such office is hereby directed to post in a conspicuous place in 
his office a copy of such list, on the day or day after the publication 
thereof; and if the publisher of any such paper shall refuse to publish 
the list of letters as provided in this section, the Postmaster may desig- 
nate some other paper for such purpose. Such lists of letters shall be 
published once in every six weeks, and as much oftener, not exceeding 
once a week, as the Postmaster-General may specially direct : Provided, 
That the Postmaster-General may, in his discretion, direct the publica- 
tion of German and other foreign letters in any newspaper printed in 
the German or any other foreign language, which publication shall be 
in lieu of or in addition to the publication of the list of such letters in the 
manner first in this section provided, as the Postmaster-General shall 
direct. 

Sere. 6. And be it further enacted, That to any Postmaster whose com- 
missions may be reduced before the amount allowed at his office for the 
year ending the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-one, and 
whose labors may be increased, the Postmaster-General shall be author- 
ized, in his diseretion, to allow such additional commissions as he may 
deem just and proper; Provided, That the whole amount of commissions 
allowed such Postmaster during the fiscal year shall not exceed by more 
than twenty per cent. the amount of commissions at such office for the 
year ending the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-one. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That no Post-Office now in exist- 
ence shall be discontinued, nor shall the mail service on any mail route 
in any of the States or Territories be discontinued or diminished, in 
consequence of any diminution of the revenues that may result from 
this act; and it shall be the duty of the Postmaster-General to establish 
new Post-Offices, and place the mail service on any new mail routes 
established, or that may hereafter be established, in the same manner as 
though this act had not passed: And provided, further, [That the com- 
pensation of no Postmaster shall be diminished in consequence of the 
passage of this act. ] 

Seo. 8. And be it further enacted, That there shall be paid to the 
Post-Office Department, in further payment and compensation for the 
mail service performed for the two Houses of Congress and the other 
Departments and offices of the Government in the transportation of free 
matter, the sum of five hundred thousand dollars per year, which shall 
be paid quart rly, out of any money in the Treas "y not otherwise 
appropriated ; and the moneys appropriated to the Post-Office Depart- 
ment by the twelfth section of the act “to establish certain post-routes 
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and for other purposes,” approved March third, eighteen hundred and 
forty-seven, and remaining undrawn in the Treasury, shall continue sub- 
ject to the requisition of the Postmaster-General, for the service of the 
Post-Office Department, notwithstanding the same may have so remain- 
ed so undrawn for more than two years after it became subject to such 
requisition. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enacted, That there is hereby appropriated, 
ont of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of five hundred thousand dollars, to supply any deficiency that may arise 
in the Post-Office Department. 

Src. 10. And be it further enacted, That it shall be in the power of the 
Postmaster-General, at all Post-Offices where the Postmasters are ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States, to establish post routes 
within the cities or towns, to provide for conveying letters to the Post- 
Office, by establishing suitable and convenient places of deposit, and by 
employing carriers to receive and deposit them in the Post-Office; and 
at all such offices it shall be in his power to cause letters to be delivered 
by suitable carriers, to be appointed by him for that purpose, for which 
not exceeding one or two cents shall be charged, to be paid by the per- 
son receiving or sending the same; and all sums so received shall be 
paid into the Post-Office I Yepartment : Provided, The amount of com- 
pensation allowed by the Postmaster General to carriers shall in no case 
exceed the amount paid into the Treasury, by each town or city, under 
the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That from and after the passage of this 
act it shall be lawful to coin, at the mint of the United States and its 
branches, a piece of the denomination and legal value of three cents, or 
three hundreths of a dollar, to be composed of three-fourths of silver and 
one-fourth copper, and to weigh twelve grains and three-eighths of a 
grain; that the said coin shall bear such devices as shall be conspicu- 
ously difierent from those of the other silver coins, and of the gold dol- 
lar, but having the inscription United States of America, and its denomi- 
nation and date; and that it shall be a legal tender in payment of debts 
for all sums of thirty cents and under ; and that no ingots shall be used 
for the coinage of the three-cent pieces herein authorized, of which the 
quality differs more than five thousandths from the legal standard ; and 
that, in adjusting the weight of the said coin, the following deviations 
from the standard wei ight ‘shall not be exceeded, namely—one-half of a 
grain in a single piece, and one pennyweight in a thousand pieces. 

Approved, March 3, 1851. 
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DECLARATIONS OF THE UNIONISTS OF THE SOUTH ON 
THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 


THE GEORGIA STATE CONVENTION. 
This body met in pursuance of a call from the governor. We insert 
extracts from the report of the committee, with the resolutions that were 
adopted by a vote of 237 to 19. 


REPORT. 
* * * * * * 


The practical questions presented for consideration are these: May 
Georgia, consistently with her honor, abide by the general scheme of pa- 
cification? If she may, then does her inéerest lie in adherence to it, or 
in resistance? A brief reference to a few facts of recent occurrence will 
furnish an affirmative answer to the first and most interesting inquiry. 
The people of Georgia were fully apprised that these great issues were 
pending before the national legislature. Their general assembly being 
in session, and assuming to represent their opinions, took them into con- 
sideration, and gave a distinct expression of their own views, and virtu- 
ally required of the Congress of the United States conformity to those 
views. Numerous primary assemblies of the people passed upon the 
same questions, still in advance of the action of Congress, and whilst 
in many of these the requisitions of the general assembly were qualified, 
in none, it is believed, were they enlarged. These movements belong 
to the history of the controversy, and were intended to exert an influ- 
ence at the capitol. Whether attributable in any degree to that influ- 
ence or not, the result has been strict conformity to the line of policy 
thus indicated, save in one instance. That one is the admission of 
California into the Union. Upon the expediency of this measure, sepa- 
rately considered, the people of Georgia are in some measure divided 
in opinion ; upon the graver question of its constitutionality, still more 
so. Surely, then, respect for the opinions of the other party to the con- 
troversy, who have so largely conformed to our views, and a proper 
allowance for disagreement among ourselves on the latter branch of this 
question, will enable even those who hold the act inexpedient and un- 
constitional to abide by it honorably and gracefully. 

The proposition that, weighed in the scale of interest, the prepon- 
derance is vastly on the side of non-resistance, is too plain for argument. 
This act being in its nature unsusceptible of repeal, the only competent 
measure of resistance is secession. This would not repair the loss sus- 
tained, viz., deprivation of the right to introduce slavery into California. 
But it would subject Georgia, jirst, to the additional loss of all she has 
gained by the scheme of adjustment, e.g. the provision made for the re- 
clamation of fugitive slaves; and secondly, it would annihilate forever 
all the advantages, foreign and domestjc, derivable from her adherence 
to the confederacy. It may not be overlooked that, aside from the new 
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issues presented by the late territorial acquisitions, the position of 
the South upon the congressional record is better this day than ever be- 
fore. 

Georgia, then, will abide by the recent action of Congress, hereinbe- 
fore referred to, in hopeful reliance that the people of the non-slavehold- 
ing States will yield acquiescence in and faithful adherence to that entire 
action. ‘To this course she is impelled by an earnest desire to perpetu- 
ate the American Union, and to restore that peace and harmony upon 
which its value to herself, to her confederates, and to mankind essen- 
tially depends. 

* * * 

One other subject challenges our special notice. It is the threatened 
repeal of the recent act for the reclamation of fugitive slaves. That 
statute was demanded as an unquestionable constitutional right, and as a 
remedy for a grievous and growing evil, and therefore cannot be sur- 
rendered. History bears testimony to the importance of this subject. 
It mingled in the earliest discussions upon the formation of the Ame- 
rican Union. It commanded the profound deliberation of the framers of 
the Constitution, who assigned it a prominent place in that instrument. 
They ordained that “no person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or 
labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the party to whom such 
service or labor may be due.” It is universally conceded that this 
provision was inserted to meet the case of fugitive slaves, and that with- 
out it the slaveholding States would not have entered into the Union. 
No candid reasoner will controvert the proposition that it is binding 
alike upon the States as sovereigns ; upon their officers, executive, judi- 
cial, and ministerial; upon voluntary associations of persons, and upon 
each individual citizen of the United States. Hence, any obstruction to 
the recovery of fugitive slaves, emanating from any one of those sources, 
involves its infraction. 

> * * * * 

The act of 1793, passed in good faith, has long ceased to be effectual. 
The South, patient under this grievous wrong, and still with deferred 
hope clinging to the Union, was content to demand such additional legis- 
Jation as would devolve upon federal officers and agents, responsible to 
federal authorities, the enforcement of her right. “The present Congress 
has responded to this demand in a tardy but full measure of justice. At 
length, all of practical detail and of penal sanction necessary to the ex- 
ecution of constitutiunal law, is to be found in the statute-book. Now 
is the grand test to be applied, whether or not, in this age of advanced 
civilization, and in this boasted model republic, law is potent for the pro- 
tection of right, clearly defined, and solemnly guarantied by a written 


constitution. If not, the experiment has failed. 
rk * * * * 


RESOLUTIONS. 
To the end that the position of this State may be clearly apprehended 
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by her confederates of the South and of the North, and that she may be 
blameless of all future consequences— 

Be it resolved by the people of Georgia in convention assembled, First. 
That we hold the American Union secondary in importance only to the 
rights and principles it was designed to perpetuate. That past associa- 
tions, present fruition, and future prospects, will bind us to it so 
long as it continues to be the safeguard of those rights and principles. 

Secondly. That if the thirteen original parties to the contract, border- 
ing the Atlantic in a narrow belt, while their separate interests were in 
embryo, their peculiar tendencies scarcely developed, their revolutionary 
trials and triumphs still green in memory, found Union impossible iy 
out compromise, the thirty -one of this day may well yield somewhat, i 
the conflict of opinion and policy, to preserve that Union which has ex- 
tended the sway of republican government over a vast wilderness to 
another ocean, and proportionally advanced their civilization and national 
greatness, 

Thirdly. That in this spirit the State of Georgia has maturely con- 
sidered the action of Congress, embracing a series of measures for the 
admission of California into the Union, the organization of territorial 
governments for Utah and New Mexico, the establishment of a bounda- 
ry between the latter and the State of Texas, the suppression of the 
slave trade in the District of Columbia, and the extradition of fugitive 
slaves, and (connected with them) the rejection of propositions to ex- 
clude slavery from the Mexican territories, and to abolish it in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and, whilst she does not wholly approve, will abide 
by it as a permanent adjustment of this sectional controversy. 

Fourthly. That the State of Georgia, in the judgment of this conven- 
tion, will and ought to resist, even (as a last resort) to a disruption of 
every tie which ‘binds her to the Union, any future agt of Congress 
abolishing slavery in the District of Columbia, without the consent and 
petition of the slaveowners thereof, or any act abolishing slavery in 
places within the slaveholding States, purchased by the United States 
for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock- yards, navy-yards, 
and other like purposes ; or in any act suppressing the slave trade be- 
tween shaveholding States ; or in any refusal to admit as a State any 
territory hereafter applying, because of the existence of slavery therein ; 
or in any act prohibiting the introduction of slaves into the territories of 
Utah and New Mexico ; or in any act repealing or materially modifying 
the laws now in force for the recov ery of fugitive slaves. 

Fifthly. That it is the deliberate opinion ‘of this convention that upon 
the faithful execution of the fugitive slave bill by the proper authoritics 
depends the preservation of our much loved Union. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


Resolved, That this government is one of legitimate powers, and that, 
by the Constitution of the United States, Congress has no jurisdiction 
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sae over the subject of slavery in the several States of this confe- 
eracy. 

Resolved, That the abolition of the slave trade in the District of 
Columbia, the petition for the abolition of slavery in said District, and in 
the territories of the United States, and against the removal of slaves 
from one State to another, are a part of a plan of operations set on 
foot, to affect the institution of slavery in the several States, and 
thus indirectly destroy the institution within their limits. 

Resolved, That Congress has no right to do that indirectly which it 
cannot do directly, and that the agitation of the subject of slavery in 
Congress, as a means of excluding it from the common territories of the 
United States, and with a view of disturbing, or overthrowing that in- 
stitution in the several States, is against the true spirit and meaning of 
the Constitution, an infringement of the rights of the States affected, and 
a breach of the public faith upon which they entered into the confedera- 
tion. 

Resolved, That the Constitution of the United States rests upon the 
broad principle of equality among the members of the confederacy. 
And that Congress in the exercise of its acknowledged powers, has no 
right to discriminate between the institutions of one portion of the 
States and another, with a view of abolishing one, and promoting the 
other. 

Resolved, That all the attempts on the part of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, or the territories, or to prohibit the 
removal of slaves from one portion of the confederacy to another, with 
the views aforesaid, are in violation of the Constitution, destructive of 
the fundamental principles on which the Union of the States rests, and 
beyond the jurisdiction of Congress, 

esolved, That Congress has no power, under the Constitution, 
to interfere with or control the domestic institutions of the seve- 
ral States, and that such States are the sole and proper judges of 
everything appertaining to their own domestic affairs, not ane by 
the Constitution ; that all efforts of the abolitionists, or others, made to 
induce Congress to interfere with the question of slavery, or to take in- 
cipient steps in relation thereto, are calculated to lead to the most 
alarming and dangerous consequences, and that all such efforts have an 
inevitable tendency to diminish the ~~ of the people, and endan- 
ger the stability and permanency of the Union, and ought not to be 
countenanced by any friend to our political institutions, 

Resolved, That the law passed at the last session of Congress, known 
as the fugitive slave lav, is in accordance with the spirit and letter of 
the Constitution of the United States, and its repeal by Congress will 
be deemed a just cause for North Carolina to secede from the confede- 
racy. 
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